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SCBTTSBNIGH. 

Thsrs  are  governments  which  are  based  upon  a  single  principle — 
such  is  the  omnipotence  which  the  autocrats  of  Russia  must  assume  to 
secure  to  their  extended  and  unwieldy  empire  vitality  and  rapidity  of 
synchronous  action  ;  or  the  constitutioiud  government  of  Enriand,  where 
truth  is  evolved  by  party  collision,  in  which,  though  the  obliquity 
of  a  Prime  Minister  may,  for  the  instant,  carry  the  vessel  of  the  state 
dose  upon  the  breakers,  it  will,  at  the  return  tide,  right  itself,  and,  with 
a  sudden  lurch,  overthrow  the  shifting  and  unsteady  helmsman.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  nations  where  the  genius  of  one  man  stands  in 
lien  of  principle— as  we  see  Louis  Philippe  in  France,  who  mounted  to 
the  throne  on  the  ruins  of  all  that  constitutes  government,  and  there  main- 
tains himself,  because,  of  the  political  game,  he  knows  every  trick  upon 
the  cards.  The  nation,  however,  has  no  legitimate  governing  principle — 
all  is  bought,  all  is  sold,  from  the  senate  downwards.  Its  liberty  consists 
bat  in  occasional  outbursts  of  licence — ^the  constitution  is  a  word  without 
a&ct — the  laws  breathe  freedom — the  executive  exerts  tyranny — all  is 
corruption,  and  in  it  the  roots  of  Louis  Philippe's  power  find  easy  en- 
trance, and  a  congenial  and  fructifying  nutriment;  sucking  up  the  juices  to 
augment  its  strength  ;  expanding  its  overshadowing  branches  like  a  tree 
plimted  in  its  natural  congenial  soiL  But,  rapid  as  is  the  growth,  succu- 
lent as  may  be  the  tree,  well  we  know  that  such  is  not  the  growth  that 
resists  best  the  tempest.  It  is  the  fir,  with  its  scant  foliage,  although 
l^aoed  on  the  highest  mountain  top,  twining  and  pushing  its  spare  roots 
mto  the  fissures  of  the  sterile  rock,  that  defies  the  hurricane.  The 
dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  peace  of  Europe  hang  upon  his  life, 
and  will  be  disturbed  by  the  first  political  g^e  which  follows  his  de- 
cease. 

iffly.— VOL.  LXXIV.   NO.  OCXCIII.  B 


2  Celebrated  Statesmen  of  Europe. 

Other  grest  ooimtries  there  are  of  more  ancient  rule,  whose  political 
being  aUo  seems  to  depend  upon  one  man.  Of  this  Austria  is  a  striking 
instance.  The  name  of  Hettemich  has  been  hitherto  the  whole  expres- 
sion of  its  power;  and  for  special  reasons  this  great  statesman  attracts 
and  rivets  tne  attention  of  the  whole  world  at  this  moment.  With  the 
late  amiable  Emperor  Francis,  he  represented  the  goyeming  power,  and^ 
with  the  present  emperor,  for  reasons  which  we  will  not  state  from 
motives  of  respect,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  has  been  still  more  ne- 
cessarily the  **  power  behind  the  throne,"  in  whose  shadow  the  throne 
itself  has  reposed.  To  feel  the  absorbing  interest  that  attachea  itself  to 
this  grealr  statesman,  we  must  reflect  how  beundlesff  am  the  poBseaBians  of 
ihe  Austrian  crown — its  ancillaiy  states  alone,  extending  firom  the  Alps  to 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  thence  to  the  frontiers  of  Turk^ — ^that,  on 
the  one  hand,  there  are  the  several  republics  and  kingdoms  of  Italy,  whose 
subjects  may  not  think  of  their  ancestors  or  open  a  book  of  history 
without  an  imprecation  against  the  yoke  of  the  stranger — that,  on  the 
other  side,  there  is  Transylvania,  and  nearer  home  Hungary,  a  mighty 
kingdom  in  itself,  enjoying  unbounded  liberty,  save  in  the  diq>osal  of  tlike 
fruits  of  its  soil  and  the  resouzoes  of  its  government.  Add  to  thb  that 
Prussia,  the  upstart  rival  of  Austria,  has  enlisted  the  neighbouring  states 
under  the  banner  of  mutual  and  unfettered  commerce,  unimown  l^tween 
the  different  states  of  Austria,  and  raised  a  liberal  banner,  i^pealing  to 
the  most  generous  and  plausible  passionB  of  men ;  and  that,  to  increase  the 
difficulties  of  the  crisis,  the  people  of  Germany  are  dividing  into  hostile 
eamps— tlie  Protestant  and  uie  Catholic. 

It  will  thus  be  felt  what  profound  interest  is  attadied  to  Prince  MetK 
temich,  the  tatelaiT  genius  of  Anstrifl^  the  statesman  ^o  has  inunof^ 
talised  himself  equally  in  the  enmgeneiea  of  peace  and  the  triala  of  war. 
Let  us  add  one  melancholy  frbct — at  this  moment^  when  a  moral  revolu^ 
tion  has  already  begun,  and  a  pciitical  one  o£  se  momentous  a  charaetev 
is  likely  so  soon  to  ensue,  the  sun  of  the  great  Metteraich's  inteUeet  is 
gradujdly  setting  in  dondst  Delicacy  mighty  under  other  cireuraDBteaces^ 
mduoe  us  to  withhold  this  fact,  but  it  is  ^e  common  t(^pie  of  conversation 
of  all  the  diplomatistft  and  statesmen  of  Europe ;  and  the  worid  is  too 
much  interested  in  so  important  a  truth,  ihat  M.  de  Mettemich  should 
not  pay  here^  as  a  public  (maraeter,  the  penaitrir  of  wielding  ihe  gigantic 
power  upon  which  the  eyes  of  mankind  are  nxed*  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  mode  of  government  of  M.  de  Mettemich  is  not  in- 
trinsically excellent)  hut  that  it  hae  triumphed  thzoueh  his  personal  exe- 
entionbieaaM  ^^ 

Whatever  is  best  administered  is  best. 

Whilst  no  other  statesman  has  such  a  prestige  of  power,  no  one  can  in- 
herit the  confidence  with  which  this  great  man  naa  inspired  Europe ; 
whilst  no  other  statesman  has  the  same  claims  upon  general  respect  and 
ferbearance;  there  is  no  statesman  m  Austria  even  capable  of  intelligent 
imitation  ;*  Mettemich  has  outlived  most  of  his  rivals,  and  has  quenched 
the  aspirations  of  others  now  sunk  in  the  habite  of  me£oGrity.    M.  de 

*  We  have  stated,  in  a  fjormer  article,  that  men  of  sofficient  talent  and  dignity 
could  not  be  found  to  occupj  the  office  of  Austrian  Ambassadenk  One  court  of 
Europe  offers  a  striking  instance  at  this  moment,  as  all  political  men  know. 


CehtnUd  SM^men  ^^ampe.  3 

SAOwnat,  M^ao^  cnce  attempted^  t»  ¥ie  m^  1ih»  gieal  aiuirter,  i»«i 


ardDMcj-niaiddb  flnn  ;  M.  tfe  Fi^adaMiii^  «  pcfSBii:  ef  aolidf  wordfe  nd 
atoflki^  «tiiB]iti«i^  is  a^gMl^  ftal  kMk»  vigour  of  wing^  for  tile  Mjl^ 
fi^B>i  of  ftafctimanhift  He  adl  maa^  odMn  of  lito  sMCWMn  ifma 
of  httvf  nefc  tiiai  power  of  Iw^aifgliA.  af  pioaduD^  t»  propbstnl  wepm^ 
^OB,  that  detadimieiit  from  all  »imircMaiustk»ii8  and  pMntB- of  wteily 
dat  eanalitete  the  toftj  wtalwiiMm'  for  so  bamuileai  an  empire^  for  Idle 
nana  eatendad  ib»  field  of  viaknv  ^^  aioaa  elevaited  ansil  \i%  die  ponst 
e£  nav.  Priaoa  EaterliazTy  fixas  Ua  great  panooal  infloaQce  and  £g- 
■ii^  ^  clear  and  aaqNmsm  viewsy  haa  been  reganM  a»  the  fitting  soe- 
OMBor  \j  alt  dipIomaifciBte  ;  brat  ttia  gfeat  magaato  o€  Hiaq^aiy  wodbly 
at  aJI  tiiaesy  fasre  been:  with  difficd4r|^  woeed  Iraai.  tka  Mrtb  of  leiaaa^ 
iJiaBBi'i  J  to  thoie  o£  ambHiom;.  and  the  maladiea  wbacb  o^  kita ^aan 
miTe  assailed  his  constitBtiaBy  hiEf  e  left  behind  %  nerroiuF  aeasibilitipy.  to 
aiUdi^  boapemer  aiigbty  the  sesponaibilitiea  e£  pewar  ace  moat  vuxm- 
gniaL  Soek  ia  the  genoai^y  naneiired  ttats  of  Pdnce  Mettomid^— 
aadfc  th»  pontioit  ^  "Sat  eaE^ee-  of  ^diieh  be  has  so  loag  beea,  if  not  liie 
baarty  the  i^K>le  mind. 

The  dbange  in  M.  de  Metternieb  ia  the-  more  zamarbed,  a%  of  all  p<d»- 
tical  men,  be*  baa  bxtberte  been  the  most  waooua.  Pbwer,  vacontfoUed, 
never  boie  the  appeaaance  of  a  better  eenaeieBXMi^  nor  a  more  cheerfid 
and  genial  a^ot.  In  the  morning,  i^  great  statesman  debatoa  liie 
interesta  of  the  wmcM,  gives  amiicnee  to  the  nmajberlesa  stateames  and 
^lematMls  wbo»  in  the  bone  of  diffienlty,.  flj  to  consult  the  ofade,  and 
to  ^  nnaaber  of  gveat  fea^tesiea  and  media^JawL  prinees  who  live-ovar^ 
dadoiped  by  the  wings  of  the  Aoatrian  eagk.  At  ^  sooad  of  the 
&iner4idl,.  M.  de  Metfcemieh  becomee  another  man.  He  is  the  ficst  to 
jest  and  the  fiost  to  langb*  The  fiivonnte  gaeats  at  bia  private  table  are 
maa.  versed  in  the;  elegant  aata  of  soeiet)r — men  of  wit  and  anecdote,  and 
who  coEeet  the  <mi  d&  of  European  soaiety,  and  retail  them  whilst  invests 
ing  them  with  a  charm  <tf  tl&eir  own.  Young  men  aae  the  special 
fiwomriie*  of  the  prince ;  be  sedka  to  nve  tben&  gpood  counsel^  and  to  aa* 
some  a  grave  countenance ;  bnt  be  d^gfata  in  tineir  frolics^  he  sjmpa^ 
tfaises  with  their  scrapes,  and  he  is  all  indulgence  for  their  adventnses,^  £br 
they  miniflter  to  bia  mirth  and  remind  bim  of  bia  own. 

The  pmoe  baa  an  eager  taate  for  evoy  thing  that  b  new  in  HtaaAnn^ 
arl^  or  science.  The  habitual  inmates-  of  bis  house  are  such  men  as 
Barao  C  Hugel,*  the  traveOeiv  the  botanist^  the  votary  of  hterature^oid 
artb  No.  aoener  ia  dinner  over  ^Saassa  the  prince  takes  up  the  lightest  vo** 
fanne  of  ^hemeral  literatun  dut  can  be  found.      The  '^  Charivari,"  the 

*  This  amiable  and  accompUshed  nobleman  is  the  brother  of  the  former  Austrian 
cAor^^  i^affain  at  the  French  court,  who  is  now  become  the  right>hand  man  of 
^ineeMettemichintheChancelleried'Etat.  He  was  the  devoted  admuer  and  re- 
jected suitor  of  the  beantifol  I^cess  Mettemich,  pxeyionalj  to  her  marriage  with 
the  great  Austaan  statesman.  To  overcome  his  regrets,  and  to  dispel  the  remem- 
Imnoe  of  bis  nnzeqnited  affection,  he  left  his  country  and  tXETeDeal  His  voyage 
extended  to  the  utmost  boondaries  of  our  Indian  posseflsions— to  spots  at  that  tune 
abnosfc  unknown.  He  Inrought  back  fiom  Bidia  most  valuable  collections,  and  also 
important  data  which  our  GeographicBl  and  Asiatic  Societies  eagerly  recorded  in 
their  pnldiahed  reports.  After  many  yesxs  absence,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  to  find 
in  the  cirde  of  Prince  Mettemich's  family  that  esteem  and  firiendahip  which  all 
who  have  known  him  have  found  that  he  so  justly  merits. 
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**  Gu^pes,"  and  our  own  <'  Punch,"  are  his  greatest  favourites ;  he  gene- 
imfiy  reads  their  most  piquant  passages  to  the  htUniMes  of  his  hwXiy 
circle.  At  such  moments  nothing  can  be  more  expansive  and  commum* 
cative  than  his  nuinners.  His  cheerful  countenance,  all  animation^ 
strikes  the  more  forciUy  from  the  contrast  it  presents  to  the  first  visiters 
of  the  evening.  These  are  in  general  the  aulic  counoiOorSy  and  the 
leading  members  of  the  Ckan^lerie  eTEiat.  They  are,  in  general, 
men  of  ffood  abilities  and  great  industry,  either  plebeians  or  of  the  in- 
ferior order  of  nobility.  They  have  grown  old  in  the  service,  and  in  the 
dry  routine  of  a  sedentary  life  have  become  immovable  and  impassive; 
habitually  buried  amidst  piles  of  papers  they  have  erown  exsiccated, 
like  a  green  plant  placed  between  the  porous  leaves  of  an  herbaL  No- 
thing, generally  speaking,  can  convey  a  stronger  notion  of  a  living 
mummy,  than  an  aulic  councillor,  or  the  first  secretary  of  an  Austrian 
embassy,  when  he  is  not  a  man  of  the  noblest  birth. 

Could  any  one  for  a  moment  underrate  the  gifits  of  the  great  states- 
man to  whom  we  devote  these  rapid  lines,  it  would  suffice  to  think 
of  the  rank,  of  the  age,  in  which  he  was  bom — of  the  stupendous  events 
amid  which  he  has  lived,  and  ai  the  wonderful  men  with  whom  he  has 
existed  in  ftmiliar  contact  Such  circumstances  alone  suffice  to  expand 
the  mind  o£  a  man  of  tolerable  abilities  into  something  akin  to  genius. 
Although  M.  de  Mettemich's  father*  did  not  possess  die  vast  domains 
he  now  enjoys  from  Koen^swarth,  where  he  extends  his  elegant  and 
magnificent  hospitality  to  the  diplomatists,  illustrious  and  august  tra- 
vellers, or  invaUds,  who  flock  to  the  neifffabouihood  of  Carlsbad — to  Jo- 
hannisberg,  whose  luxurious  castle  looKs  down  not  frowning  like  its 
Gothic  neighbours,  but  smiling  upon  the  seats  of  the  most  exquisite 
vintages  of  the  Rhine,  like  a  joyous  Sybarite  contemplating  a  voluptuous 
banquet — still  were  M.  de  Mettemich's  ancestors  of  no  mean  lineage. 

Clement  Wenceslaus,  Count  of  Mettemich  Winneburg  Ochsenhausen, 
was  bom  at  Coblentz,  the  15th  May,  1773,  of  a  noble  German  race. 
His  forefathers,  valiant  knights,  figured  in  the  wars  of  the  Christian  em- 
pire aeainst  the  Ottomans.  The  Duke  of  Saxony,  Prince  of  Poland 
and  Lithuania,  held  the  future  statesman  at  the  baptismal  font.  At 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  went,  accompanied  by  his  tutor  to  Strasbourg.  At 
this  period  the  great  frontier  fortress  of  France  was  the  abode  of  the 
brightest  actors  in  the  great  political  events  that  afterwards  marked  in* 
delibly  the  pages  of  history.  Here  the  young  Mettemich  lived  with  the 
GraUtzins,  the  Prince  Max,  afterwards  Kmg  of  Bavaria,  at  that  time  in  the 
French  service,  &c.,  &c.  His  fellow  students  were,  subsequently,  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  Europe,  such  as  Mr.  now  Earl  Grey,  and 


*  FraDds  George  Joseph  Charles  Prince  of  Bfetternich  Wuinebmg,  was  bom 
9th  May,  1746,  of  ancient  and  honourable  family,  and  was  destined  from  the  first 
'  to  fdlow  the  career  of  diplomacy,  in  which  some  of  his  ancestors  had  distinguished 
themsdres.  He  first  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  ability  in  the  post  of  minister 
of  the  circle  of  Westph^ia — ^thence  he  was  sent  to  Lidge,  and  in  1791  replaced  M. 
de  Meroey  in  the  Low  Coontries.  He  distinguished  himself  in  *97  at  the  Congress 
of  Rastadt,  at  which  he  assisted  in  the  character  of  Austrian  plenipotentiary.  He 
was  created  Prince  of  the  Empire  in  1803.  In  the  two  succeeding  yearn  he  pre- 
sided at  the  committee  of  mediatised  princes  at  Yienna,  and  afterwards  retired, 
though  still  preseiring  the  title  of  minister  of  state.  He  had  married,  when  a 
young  man,  the  Countess  Maria  Beatrice  of  Eagenect,  mother  of  the  present 
prince.    He  died  at  Vienna  in  1818,  being  70  yean  of  age. 
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Benjamin  Confitant»  the  great  publicist  of  Fianoe,  -with  whom  M.  de 
Mettamich  contracted  Ae  most  mtimate  firiendship,  and  one  which  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  of  ihe  most  opposite  political  opinions. 

In  1815,  after  the  hundred  days,  when  Fouche,  then  cabinet  minister  of 
FxaDoe,  had  included  Constant  m  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  M.  de  Mel- 
temieh  interposed  and  saved  him  from  banishment.  This  first  education 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  sources  of  M.  de  Mettemieh's  triumphs 
in  diplomacy.  The  contact  of  men  of  such  widely  differing  national 
predilections,  and  of  such  discrepant  opinions,  must  have  neutralised 
native  prejudices,  and  have  afforded  deep  insight  into  the  great  volume 
of  human  nature — the  most  important  to  form  the  mind  of  a  statesman. 
After  the  usual  sojourn  at  different  universities,  the  youne  Mettemich 
received  the  final  education  customary  in  those  days  with  all  young  men 
of  rank.  He  travelled  over  Europe,  and  specially  visited  Holland  and 
England,  whose  free  constitutions  were  so  opposed  to  those  of  his  native 
land,  and  on  this  account,  and  from  their  displaying  the  thoughts  of  public 
men  in  open  debate,  so  instructive  to  the  tyro  m  diplomacy.  On  hb  re- 
tain to  Vienna,  M.  de  Mettemich  married  Maria  Eleonora  de  Kaunitz,  an 
exalted  maniage.  She  was  the  mmd-daughter  of  the  celebrated  PHnce 
Itimitg^  the  prime  minister  of  the  great  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  Her 
firther  held  h^^  preferment  in  diplomacy — he  was  once  ambassador  at 
Bom^  but  in  an  evil  hour  his  passions  prevailed  over  his  conscience.  His 
deep  error  brought  him  within  the  pale  of  the  criminal  courts.  The  just 
emperar  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  most  powerful  solicitations.  The  great 
noble's  palace  was  rased  to  the  ground.  He  was  banished,  and  to  this 
day  he  IS  a  wanderer  in  Europe. 

M.  de  Mettemich  made  his  dibut  in  diplomacy  as  secretary  of  em- 
bassy at  the  Congress  of  Rastadt ;  he  afterwards  accompanied  Count 
Stamon  in  his  embassies  to  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  in  this 
capital  when  the  feeble  links  of  alliance  were  formed  betwixt  Austria  and 
Bassta^  which  Napoleon  dissolved  by  the  lightning  rapidity  of  his  mili- 
taiy  movements.  Even  then  the  young  plenipotentiary  raenly  stated  his 
opinion  that  nothing  could  roll  back  the  torrent  of  the  French  invaders, 
inured  to  the  destruction  of  human  life  in  scenes  of  revolution  and  blood- 
shed,  but  the  firm  union  of  Russia  and  Grermany.  We  all  know  how 
Uind  for  many  years  were  the  continental  powers — ^whom  England  ulti- 
mately was  obliged  to  subsidize  for  their  own  defence — to  this  palpable 
trudi~-a  blindness  ultimately  so  dearly  paid  for.  Austria,  crashed  by 
Napoleon,  rigned  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  and,  to  carry  out  the  objects  of 
dus  alliance,  M.  de  Mettcrnich  was  sent  to  Paris  in  the  most  difficult 
crisis.  Whilst  its  Italian  possessions  were  lost,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg, 
and  other  petty  princes  were  promoted  to  royal  rank — their  territories 
being  furnished  out  of  the  spoils  of  Austria,  at  the  loss  of  several  millions 
of  subjects  ;  and  soon  the  act  of  "  Confederation  of  the  Bhine"  removed 
far  ever  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany  firom  the  brows  of  the  house  of 
Lorraine.  Arbitrary  and  irresistible  when  treating  at  the  head  of  his 
armies,  Napoleon  was  too  much  a  parvenu^  and  too  desirous  of  assuming 
the  aristocratic  forms  of  ancient  courts,  not  to  have  his  weak  side  open  to 
a  noble  of  high  lineaee,  who  combined  the  depths  of  diplomacy  with 
manners  the  most  refined  and  distmguished.  While  residing  at  the 
Tuikries,  M.  de  Mettemich  became  the  special  favourite  of  Napoleon,  by 


OeUnOed  Simkmmm  §fEurcpe, 
yAaaihe  washeUupas  amoifelt»liisiiitalvDom  gnnidaas.    Thtfoaog 


aui  aatabe  d^looHuiaBty  alimrB  a  aaaa  of  plmrarey  nanhted  iSbe  gay; 
^luuno  with  reaBaaefeaU  ~ 


gallant  Lothario  with  reasazfeaUe  soooesa.  The  £ur  paraeMtfes  «f  we 
TnikoflB  men  aot  has  only  i^diina — Jia^leoa  hoaaelf  fell  into  iiis 
£fe  cdMJdeand  the  Anitaian  noUenuai  ia£her  as  a  mtlyTeTattai^— 
a^mtnes  fiutmut^  tluui  as  a  deep  dtptoaraaAwt,  fib  aroold 
iake  ao  wanuni^efea  fiom  Mettefaieh  hiBMe]£ 

^  ITaa  an  yerj  yoaag,"  said  he  one  ^ssy  to  the  lattec,  ''  7011  aae  wetj 
jumg  to  be  the  xepDesentatiw  of  so  anoeat  and  powerM  aii«aipm.'' 

^<  Yoa  mere  of  bst  age  at  Harenffo,  nve,"  aasweaed  MBtfaemich,  mdi 
his  aobile  power  of  flattery^aDd  his  Ai^nhnai  apropos  of  rvporlBe. 

By  «aA  astute  diplomatic  arts  the  yooag  andtaasador  managed  io«oan- 
oeal  to  the  last  the  imatieiise  vaclike  pnpacatiQns  makiiig  fay  the  Jlos- 
trian  cahiiiet,  who  thought  lliat  ihe  absorptUMi  of  so  laige  a  podALoa  of 
Napoleon's  milttnr^  forces  in  the  new  war  in  the  fipMHih  penhwada 
olBBiBd  an  admirahfe  opportaiuiy  of  avenging  daen  injuries  and  shaking 
off  the  thraldom  of  the  usurper.  Hardly  lud  Niqa^aon  left  Psris  to 
holster  up  the  improvisated  kingdom  of  ids  Unndeoong  hrather  Joseph, 
when  the  war  mam^Bsto  of  Austria  was  issued.  Napoleon  aratemed  wh 
tibe  rapidity  of  lightning  from  b^ond  the  Pyi«ieas  to  Fuis,  and  eat  to 
iihe  heart  att  havsmg  been  jockeyed  fay  Mettemidh,  •ordered  Poaehe^  iiie 
minister  of  poliee  oi  every  regime  ;  to  have  the  Austrian  ambassador  aon- 
veyed  to  the  frontier  by  gendarmes — an  onder  by  the  by  which  Aat 
oanning  and  flagitsons  intrisuer,  Foudie,  took  cane  to  aeoomplish  with  Ae 
sneatest  leaieney,  availinr  nimself  of  "diis  opportunity  of  cucryiar  fawwr 
^  a  maa  wh^  fotui«V»tne88  he  f<n«3!^      '        ^ 

If  the  phyoaophy  of  man's  lives  ia  lustGry,  whether  gresflt  geaerab  or 
gveat  ntntfnmfaj  he  studied,  it  will  be  ever  found  that  a  good  iuok  iahe- 
seat  to  all  that  oonoenB  them  has  £lled  tip  the  lapam  of  theii 
(aiy  and  the  measure  of  their  triumphs. 

The  opprobfions  expulsion  of  M.  de  Mnftfirniuh  added  to  his 
apoa  hissoaeaeign— odier  adverse  cirounutaaoeB  jsvalring  the  yitel  ia- 
tevesls  of  his  oeuaby  were  no  lees  aaspiotons  ta  the  prince.  A±  die 
head  of  the  anaaaieiits  of  Austria — that  amtaUe  hero  the  AaAdnhe 
Charles  appeared  destined  to  restoae  the  sinking  fartunes  of  his  lioase; 
so  faHoi  that»  in  1809,  Napoleon  had  paUidied  in  the  Momtmr  *'Thb 
house  of  Lorraine  has  eeased  to  reign.*'  But  tlie  sueeem  of  Ae  battle 
af  Essiing  was  only  transient  and  that  of  Waaram  laid  Austna  pro* 
atrate  at  me  nsarper's  feet  Count  Stadkm,  the  annister  of  foreign  afinura, 
too  geneially  krown  as  -die  head  of  the  war  party  to  he  affneaUe  to 
Napoleon,  was  dismissed  and  sucoeeded  by  M.  de  Metteiaidi,  who,  fay 
his  deiterousauuMBnv^es  through  the  adherents  he  had  made  in  Baris,  had 
managed  to  reeover  tile  fityonr  of  Napoleon.  j\Lde  Mettenmehywhohad 
beoome  ehanoeilor  of  state  and  mfnister  of  foreign  affinrs,  assaamJ  an  im- 
mense responabiliiy  and  in  dm  most  seriooserisia.  Toeamvoneeagaindm 
dread  chanoes  «f  war  waa  impoasibfe — ^tofioMow  bhndfohiybQfand  Iwnd  aad 
fioot^  Napoleon's  new  «arof  Juggernaut,  was  apparoatly  the  oafy  altemataye. 
The  genius  of  M.  de  Mettenaieh  diaooyerednie  only  paffiarive.  He  had 
studied  Napoleon,  aad  knew  that  ins  only  assailable  point  was  that  of 
e¥ery  parve$m,  above  all  of  asurpew  of  aoyeaMgal9r--the  desire  to  iaa» 
part  to  their  drones  that  ravereaoe  whidi  aatiijuiiji  of  ruleand  iUnatriaas 
lineage  can  alone  confer. 
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it  itm  at  ihe  gngggBtiop  of  M.  de  JieMeniich  that  ike  Empevor  of 
AiHfcim  ms-aaSed  i^on  to  sacnfioe  las  dan^iter  on  the  Uoodnrtainfld 
itenB  «f  'fSbe  Moloch  of  1^  hoar.  ^Viien  the  natonl  piide  of  llie 
angiBt  dflBeflDdaart  of  ae  many  emperors  and  heroes  k  oensiaeied — -^fkioML 
laj  tioB  vmaa  Ihe  apoatailic  emperor  was  hunting  asunder  1^  saeiod 
fctids  of  a  paevioai  znazruige,  and  ^ving  has  danghter  io  a  man  "who 
iian  to  ponder  on  the  mins  of  the  llmme  of  Marie  Antoinette — me 
amaaed  at  the  hoAdness  of  the  xesouree  anggested  -by  the  jstm 
fie  no  donbt  lememfaered  .'^lat  in  poAitiGS  theie  is  no  oonscieaoey 
and  ifaat  even  the  great  and  good  flemy  IV.  of  Fiance  iiiought  he  eoffi- 
ciantly  ezooaed  the  sacrifice  of  his  fiaith  to  amlntion  by  eiclaiming,  *^  Le 
Seyamme  de  FraaoB  maut  hien  une  meateJ*  But  in  tiiis  there  was  but 
ikie  acoomplidmient  of  tiie  intentions  of  Pro<ndence ;  which  bad  per- 
laatted  iikB  blood-stained  bhsfAiemers  of*  France  to  rob  and  murder  uieir 
gOBiitrynien,  to  OMriJiiow  die  throne  and  the  altai^  and  to  overcome  all 
tfaenagbbonring  nations  and  sovereigne-^wfao,  to  prove  that  God  alone  ss 
powerfol,  kissed  the  vary  &et  of  idie  invaders.  But  when  all  had  ane- 
^aambed,  from  the  Bhine  to  the  heart  of  Rnssia,  tiie  iiour  of  wti'Hmtictt 
for  the  crimes  of  the  revolution  had  arrived,  the  elements  were  called  to 
do  battle  in  the  ligbteons  canse.  Sach  portions  ot  Napoleon's  immense 
amy  as  were  not  froaen  to  deatib  fled  in  disnuy,  and  £rom  that  hoar 
deMt  foUowad  defeat,  nntil  Paris  became  the  bsvouac  of  Cossacks. 

However,  the  pMiccd  -view  svfaich  PnnoeMettecnich  took  of  the  dntiea 
fif  his  gnat  eoven^n  towards  has  snlgeots  in  aueh  ■%  easoB  mnst  alwH^ 
radonsid  to  his  cnsdit:;  (for,  from  tftie  -very  homr  af^  lAxb  ArchduoheBB 
Mana  Looiaa  had  been  yielded  np  as  a  propifdation  to  Napoleon,  her  in- 
isrgats  ^as  tlw  -ooaaort  of  the  £hnperor  of  the  French  were  ooasiauJlly 
aacnfioad,  until  the  -neorper  disappBmd  from  the  poMeal  horizon. 

Befeae  Napdem  «mbai9ced  in  the  Bnssian  campaign,  be  demanded 
of  Aaateia,  on  conation  of  great  oonoessions  present  and  fntari^ 
aa  aasiat  him  wiAi  lan  army— whidi  was  consented  to.  This  Anstriaai 
ixttpa  of  dO^OOO  men  was  despatched  to  the  extremity  of  Galicia ;  iSiera 
it  awaited  the  fste  of  batiiles,  and  when  tiie  disaateia  of  Moscow  took 
placa,  instead  of  pratedlii^  the  rear  of  the  French  army  in  its  retseat* 
•er  opemiiug'  a  £viaion  by  «  veiy  easy  manoenvre,  its  latest  aggressive  in«* 
tBBtieBs,  as  r^arded  Franee,  became  pidpable.  To  preserve  appearances^ 
M.  de  Mettemicb  observed  a  position  of  armed  neutrality,  instead  ctf  the 
cpen  defection  of  'die  Arossian  army,  v^uch  immediately  joined  the  ban- 
ns of  die  Oaar.  Baron  de  Wessenberg  was  sent  by  Prince  Mettemidi 
to  Lendan,  on  pretenoe  of  negotiating  a  general  peace  ;  bnt,  in  fact,  to 
ibfiae  the  oanditions  and  ad^uttages  tipon  which  Austria  woiQd  join  Aib 
aliiBB,  and  to  dbtain  adbsi£es  that  mi^t,  in  fntore  operations,  relieve  -^ 
jEostdan  «9iehe(pMr;;  hak  before  these  negotiations  were  eondnded,  M; 
^  MettBimBh  'had  made  Austria  asanme  the  advantageous  pomtien  of 
«iUler  ef  peace  bebnaen  the  helHgerent  powers.  He  prepared  the  ar- 
aifltwe  ^  FsesahtE,  which  was  definitely  -completed  at  I^eumark. 

lai  aaia  ihad  Napoleon  sent  the  Comt  de  Narbomie  to  ¥ienna,  caloa* 
ialing  tiiat  that  .nobleman,  wbo  had  negotiated  the  terms  <»f  the  marriage 
af  Mt^*^  Loiua,  wesdd  veaaund  the  Austrian  emperor  of  the  interests  of 
itis'dai^liUeT.  Xhe  streasn  of  Mettemidi's  poh<^  held«n  xts-conne  to* 
sts-afayeot,aeg«dkw  of  aU  other  considerations;  tertnous,  indeed. 
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in  its  advance,  but  only  inclining  now  to  this  side,  and  now  to  the  other, 
to  cheat  the  eye  of  the  obseirer,  until  he  lost  sight  of  the  intended  goal. 
An  imOkense  Aostrian  army  being  ready  for  the  field,  allies  on  all  sides, 
and  ample  subsidies  secured,  the  Austrian  cabinet  determined  in  its  turn 
to  impose  its  own  conditions  on  Napoleon.  Metternidi  resolved  himself 
to  communicate  the  sentence  of  his  own  award ;  he  went  to  Dresden, 
where  Napoleon's  head^quarters  were  then  established,  and  a  conference 
took  place,  which  lasted  the  whole  day,  and  which  is  not  only  the  most 
memorable  in  the  biography  of  Prince  Mettemich,  but  perhaps  the  most 
sing^ar  in  modem  history.  There  was  Ni^leon,  with  all  his  habits  of 
militaiy  command  and  arbitrary  abruptness,  opposed  to  the  polished, 
honey-worded  courtier,  whose  words  stung  Napoleon,  as  the  barbed  and 
lighted  arrows  of  the  Toreador  do  their  quarry  in  the  bull  fight.  At 
last  Napoleon,  altogether  forgetting  himself  turned  fiercely  to  nis  inter- 
locutor, saying,  ^^  I  wonder  how  much  England  pays  you  to  play  this 
part."  This  intemperate  speech  sealed  the  fate  of  Napoleon.  Metter- 
nich  returned  defiance  for  defiance,  glance  for  glance,  and  vain  on  his 
departure  were  the  endeavours  of  the  usurper  to  propitiate  by  conces- 
oon. 

The  conference  of  Prague  was  convened  for  adjusting  conditions  of 
peace  that  never  were  seriously  thought  of.  Witii  the  Austrian  cabinet, 
the  duty  of  avenging  its  wrongs  and  former  hiuniliation,  and  repairing 
its  losses,  was  the  paramount  feeling ;  wlulst  the  allied  enemies  of  Na- 
poleon were  making  every  concession  that  could  tempt  Austria— ofiering 
to  place  the  whole  allied  army  under  the  command  of  Prince  Schwart* 
zenberg,  the  Austrian  general.  This  was  in  itself  an  immense  mark  of 
deference.  The  power  of  feunily  ties,  as  regarded  politics,  sunk  to 
nought  Maria  Louisa,  made  Regent  of  France,  came  to  Mayence,  on 
her  way  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  father,  Francis  II.  In  vain  did  Napoleon, 
who  met  her  there,  prime  her  with  his  instructions.  She  returned  with 
no  token  but  those  of  the  private  affections  of  her  father.  To  preserve 
to  the  last  an  appearance  of  moderation,  M.  de  Mettemich  transmitted 
to  Napoleon  the  ultimatum  of  Austria,  exacting  in  certain  quarters  the 
same  division  of  territory  in  Germany  and  in  Poland  that  exists  at  the 
present  day.  Napoleon  rejected  this  offer  in  a  fit  of  his  ordinary  im- 
petuosity— ^this  was  expected.  A  few  days  later  he  repented,  and  ac- 
ceded, but  it  was  too  late. 

In  a  state  of  acute  suspense  and  anxiety,  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
ihe  King  of  Prussia,  with  their  chief  generals  and  their  staffs,  with  Count 
Nesselrode  and  Baron  Hardenberg,  and  their  diplomatic  attendants, 
quartered  in  a  bam,  were  awaiting  the  decision  of  Austria,  when,  in  the 
middle  of  tiie  night,  arrived  a  letter  from  Prince  Mettemich  announcing 
that  Austria  consented  to  join  the  allies  with  200,000  men,  already  armed 
and  equipped  in  Bohemia.  The  scene  of  rejoicing  that  then  occurred  betwixt 
the  august  tenants  of  the  hay  is  said  to  have  been  inimitable.  Immediately 
afterwards  appeared  a  manifesto  of  Austria,  declaring  to  all  Europe  its 
views  and  intentions — ^this  document,  and  those  that  soon  followed  m  its 
wake,  created  immense  sensation  in  Europe;  they  not  only  announced  an  all- 
important  decision,  but  it  was  done  with  an  appreciation  of  circumstances 
and  with  a  literaiy  talent  of  the  most  remarkable  merit.  They  were 
written  by  the  celebrated  Gentz,  the  literary  aide-de-camp  of  Mettemich 
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-*A  man  who  combined  wiih  great  deamess  of  jadg^ent^  a  feryid  ima* 
ginatioD,  as  was  proved  to  the  last  days  of  his  life;  for,  when  long  past 
seventy  years  of  age,  afiter  the  example  of  Socrates,  who  became  a  dis- 
ciple oi  Aspasia,  he  learned  to  dance,  and  died  at  the  feet  of  Fanny 
Xakkr. 

From  this  moment,  there  was  no  retreat  possible  to  the  Austrian  ca- 
binet The  principle  of  justice  had  been  acknowledged,  the  whole  of 
Germany  had  risen  under  the  impulse  of  a  patriotic  feeling,  which  could 
neither  be  questioned  nor  contradicted.  The  battle  of  Leipsic  proved 
that  nothing  could  resist  the  power  of  universal  revenge,  and  in  the  tide 
of  men  and  opinions,  M.  de  Mettemich  was  carried  away  to  Paris,  to 
dethrone  the  daughter  of  his  own  sovereign.  No  doubt  M.  de  Metter- 
nich,  although  he  eschewed  all  personal  participation  in  the  conferences 
that  dethroned  Maria  Louisa,  had  long  foreseen  their  consequences.  He 
mnst  have  been  strong  in  his  own  conscience,  and  powerful  in  the  a£Fec- 
tions  of  his  sovereign  and  of  his  country,  to  resist  the  effect  of  the  return 
of  Maria  Louisa  and  her  son  to  the  paternal  palace — the  proscribed  wife 
of  a  dethroned  parvenu  and  usurper,  to  whom  no  lesser  sovereignty  of  ade- 
quate dignity  had  been  secured  to  gild  her  fidlen  fortunes.  If  M.  de  Metter- 
mch  hadlost  or  concealed  the prestigeoi his  power  at  Chatillon,  and  in  other 
Gonfereuoes,  at  the  gpreat  Congress  of  Vienna  his  triumph  was  complete. 
Vened  in  the  elegant  arts  of  society,  he  was  the  primum  molnle  of  every 
device  and  every  festivity,  and  in  the  diplomatic  rSunums,  the  Harden- 
beigi^  the  Nesselrodes,  the  Pozzo  di  Boigos,  and  the  Talleyrands,  ap- 
peared but  as  satellites  revolving  in  his  orbit.  Napoleon's  return  from 
Elba  disturbed  only  for  an  instant  the  plans  which  Mettemich  had 
realised  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  but  the  immense  accession  of  ter- 
ritoiy,  which  through  'his  dexterity  had  fidlen  to  the  share  of  Austria^ 
demanded  the  immediate  devisine  and  adoption  of  a  system  of  govern- 
ment ahnoet  unprecedented,  and  no  doubt  in  so  trying  a  position 
deeply  did  the  Austrian  statesman  feel  the  truth  of  Montesquieu's  say- 
ing^, *^  n  y  a  une  tr^  minde  difference  entre  le  systeme  qui  aggran- 
dit  un  6tat,  et  celui  qui  conserve  sa  grandeur."  Since  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  Austria  has  become  a  denommation  purely  fictitious,  which  indi- 
cates neither  a  countiy  nor  a  nation,  nor  a  parbcular  people;  it  is  a  conven- 
tional name  ^ven  to  an  assemblage  of  people  of  different  countries,  whose 
nationalities  are  defined  by  strongly  marked  differences.  There  are 
Italians^  Germans,  Sclavomans,  Hungarians,  who  altogether  constitute 
"what  is  called  an  Austrian  empire;  but  neither  Austria,  nor  Austrians, 
nor  Austrian  nationalities,  have  any  existence;  never  have  they  existed 
even  in  the  narrow  circle  which  surrounds  Vienna.  No  sympathies^ 
no  bright  reminiscences  of  ages  of  unity  and  glory;  no  historical  ties 
exist  between  the  inhabitants  of  Austria;  there  is  great  scarcity,  if  not 
total  absence,  of  fibcts  in  their  history.* 

To  consolidate  the  maintenance  of  such  widely  distant  and  immense 
ponessions,  and  impart  to  them  something  of  an  harmonious  feeling  and 
action,  the  effect  of  habit  and  time,  M.  de  Mettemich  could  alone  appeal 
to-^and  therefore  it  is  that  his  motto  mav  be  said  to  be  like  that  of  Car- 
dinal Mazarin,  "  Moi  et  le  tenis/*  On  the  one  hand,  as  every  war,  and 
every  political  convulaon,  must  tend  to  agitate  and  dismember  some  of 

*  Fuife  Nostttz  Avenir  de  r  Autriche. 
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tibe  tSaokgrj  natioDs  <3l  Auatsb,  it  bacsme  ^  psnunonnt  daiy  «f  ibe 
Cbaoodlor  of  tke  Empire,  to  study  the  ofoilifariBm  of  -tibe  ElnDOpeaQ  pewet^ 
to  xeproBB  ]»j  envy  mawifl  Tevoludonaflry  opiiions,  sod  to  exert  tas  vt- 
mofit  effivtfl  liar  tm^  maintenaiioe  of  ^eamX  peace.  Need  we  w^  herw 
marvellously  M.  de  Mettemich  has  succeeded  in  this  object  ?  £Ee  ham 
been  no  less  suoeeflBfiil  in  fytbesny  not  less  ▼itatiy  important  to  the  ee* 
earily  of  the  Austrian  government;  he  has  <sentnuised  and  absorbed  into 
Ibe  eapital  all  the  goTemo^  jpower.  As  xe^gards  public  c^Rnioii,  self- 
gVFOEmnent^  .And  paBtical  aspiratioiis,  the  sul^ectB  of  AnskiA  have  been. 
generaUy  reduced  to  the  state  of  automaflona,  abhoogh  there  u  the  fiiee 
kingdom  of  Hungary  before  their  ^es,  tEtbutary  to  tbe  same  poweoc  k 
all  the  Austrian  dominions,  exoept  that  kingdom,  due  iren  huid  of  habit 
rules  and  measures  every  thing  beforehand;  all  is  there  compressed  into 
Hmits  which  axe  insurmoimtable  by  the  boldest  ambition  or  the  mfMTt 
power&l  influence.  On  the  oradle  of  every  Austrian  who  is  bcMm  mogfafe 
be  traced  the  hist(Hy  of  bis  future  -destimes. 

M.  de  Mettemich  6  system  absorbs  and  pervades  all  the  moral  move- 
ments, and  every  branch  of  the  administrataon  of  the  oountry.  £diioatiaB 
is«as  miiversal  as  in  the  most  liberal  states,  and  its  ^AxAtb  tendency  is  to 
place  limits  to  action  and  bomdanes  to  political  thoughts.  At  the  pme* 
sent  da^,  the  Viennese,  like  the  Italians,  seek  compensation  for  liie  leas 
of  iuteJleetnal  vigoor  in  a  life  of  sensual  pleasures  and  dismpatioB.  lAief 
diPeam  through  thw  eustenee,  and  all  thought  and  action  is  absorbed  in 
inditing  sennets  and  cqpigrams — ^ia  attending  masked  baHs  and  lyxifsal 
performaaees.  The  Austrian  eats,  drtdka,  lauchs — and  sieeps.  Sndi  « 
^m  m>f  ineet  «tfh  mnek  ^ptis^m^i^i^^h^^LiL  ^  <^ 
men  does  it  net  give  of  the  talents  of  this  new  Bicheheu,  who  has  aooeoa- 
plidied  Ins  object  for  more  dnan  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  spite  of  Am 
obetaeles.  at  whddi  we  must  now  cast  a  rapid  glanoe. 

In  1615  UberaliBm  was  at  a  cKsoount;  uie  hoEOors  of  the  Frendi  Befi»- 
Intien  had  been  &it  and  eKeccBfced  by  all  Europe,  and  tke  thnoking  mp- 
tion  of  mankind  was  inclined  to  «eo»twnylate  the  &ct  presented  by  bie- 
iary  almost  in  every  page — that  revolution  has  rarely  prodaced  any  ve- 
■db  tantamount  to  iihe  sufferings  it  has  entailed,  and  tiiat  &ee  states  ofier 
aoenes  of  continual  violenoe,  oi  blooddied,  and  of  iytanny  bo  much  the 
mere  gcmding  as  Ae  lyvants  are  many,  and  eaidi  party  in  its  tum  wreala 
its  vengeance.  A  fact  of  which  Italy  at  its  bngjbtest  penod — tint  of  its 
BopnUios — And  Spain,  at  the  present  day,  ofiiar  two  striking  instances,  o^ 
atimmmeraye  others.  Bat  this  genoalaentimeDt  soon  vaanshed;  the 
wbele  Oeiman  nation  demanded  n  diare  in  the  pofitacal  power  it  bad  re- 
conqnered  wi&  such  glorious  patriotism  £rom  tine  Briareus  grasp  ef  Na- 
pdeon.  This  feeling  {repressed,  e¥ery  unn«rsity  in  Germany  became  the 
abode  of  £Ematic  mysterious  eodetiee^  determinea,  as  Ae  last  resource,  te 
conquer  liberbr  with  the  dagger.  Kotaebne,  ibm  advocate  ixf  abi^nte 
govammeoit,  mil  «  Tiotim  to  a  blow  aimed  at  mnch  higher  penonages. 
IL  de  Metteraich  imme&tely  aseemUeddie  German  powcn  at  the  eon- 
£BieDf9e  of  C^arishad,  and  ftnnoed  tibe  adoption  of  measures  to  repress  Am 
sevdutionary  fi^urit  in  its  strengholds — on  journals,  in  pan^Uets,  Jmd  in 
univeiBities.  At  Troppau,4md  Layhach,  he  no  less  energetieally  directed 
the  endeavoms  <of  continental  govemnente  against  the  still  msre  jdan« 
gerous  effervescence  of  young  Italy,  whose  principles  had  pervaded  Hed- 
mont  and  Naples,  and  had  prooeeoed  to  the  moat  daring  overt  acts. 
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'Fhha  ikm  mcmeHt  Ae  gsest  'cbasusellor  cf  Hbe  Ansbaua.  empire  Aeter- 
nined  <fcD  iddd  ^e  fsower  ef  all  the  cld'dyiawtieB  ef  Europe  against  Aie 
sapEenian  d  w&rokoixoauaj  apint — sfifcer  puttnie  down  lihe  g^at  koaneo- 
^UBS  in  Italy  bo  tidiiinjBiiairt  for  ^e  iionr — at  me  GongresB  of  VeronBy  he 
bomd  tqgetoer  all  the.ayieB  of  Antria  to  a  general  sytftem  of  armed  ve- 
■wrtanoe  to  new  faa^ad  orastitufaioni.  To  Franoe  was  allotted  the  duty  of 
croflBing  the  Pyrenees,  and  sweeping  away  with  its  army,  the  liberals  who 
liad  tuSem  jtnmHontm  of  the  throne  and  govammeiit  «f  Spain,  leaning  the 
idiot  Feidinami  only  the  semfalanoe  of  po<wer  and  the  name  of  kinf.  At 
¥iflnm%  I^iBoe  Metteixiieh,  under  wliose  presidency  were  assembled  so 
■my  fHJiioes  and  great  aien,  wath  the  addition  «f  new  TOtaries  of  ambi- 
tioQ,  tike  Chatoanhriandj  for  exsmpfe — 1ft.  de  Hettemich,  we  vepeait, 
&Bm  the  immeoae  anooen  of  Ins  Behames,  was  perhaps,  s^  more  4dian 
at  Tiannay  die  obyeet  ef  general  -estoem— ^nd  we  might  almost  si^  cf 
adsrafaagi,  with  ia»  pope,  the  ecoentac  King  of  Naples,  and  ihe  other 
Italiaii  ptinoes,  ^^lom  he  had  resoaed  ifrom  thraldom. 

These  are  JDany  cnisoBs  aneedotes,  iUnstratm  of  ilus  feeling.  That 
vdlgar  engiaa],  the  King  of  Naples,  looked  upon  him  as  a  demi-god.  One 
4^,  befinv  the  eyes  of  Iub  siacearonie  majesty,  the  horses  4if  the  cankge 
ia  which  I^inae  Mettennch  was  seated,  van  away,  overturning  the  ye- 
hvle,  baeaking  the  shaBs,ajkdpiit(angiiheprbK)ein  immineii^  M. 

de  JHetteniich  when  disengaged  from  ihe  vehieie,  walked  away  as  ool- 
laeled  and  aaraffled,  as  tf  &  had  just  finished  ha  habitually  elegant 
teilette.  The  fint  thii^  ^  King  of  Naples  said  when  he  sat  down 
■est  Ihe  porinee,  «t  the  £uly  gmnd  lNnK{uet  of  the 'eoi^gresB,  was,  '^How 
hiMiiiMy  ffrightened  yovmisthvw  heen  V* 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  the  prince ;  ''it  is  ao  medt  cf  mine,  hot  I  am 
eoDstitiitianalhr  anaecogsihle  to  lear.** 

^TheB,''«ddadiheking,'^st'is«s  Ithou^;  yon  are  a  sapemstaraft 
hoDg ;  ietx  is  « thing  wmAi  hfu  hold  lef  aoe  in  the  head,  and  then  it 
wedbs  in  say  cfaeat^  wai.  then  lower,  and  dhniately  tiie  -effacts  are  vio- 

The  pope  waa  at  m  loss  how  to  iimiem  to  Ihe  pmiBe  his  deep  adnnim- 
tiasiand  gratitBde.  Upon  ascertain  oeeasion,  his  pnrme  minister,  that  taste- 
lid  tmrtuom,  itheCkrdinal  Albam,  was  aaaounoed  hy  Ihe  groom  c^  the  <^iam- 
bcBB.  M.de  Mettenneh,  whose  moid  was  ahsoarbed,  eomteomdym€^OBed 
Imaio  a  «hair,  and  then  dropped  into  a  mvene.  ^^Ii3st  the  good  carfi- 
aal  was  poodbBig  out  his  intenmnaUe  stiing  of  ItaKan  comphmentB,  1^ 
fDBee's  eras  were  vaoaaitly  fiaced  upon  his  red  stookingB.  He  sud  no- 
thing, and  the  prelate,  becoming  every  momenft  more  vnoontfoitidxle,  and 
anne  eahanstoct  in  his  qpeechea,  henn  to  dUft  idMmthis  legs  in  distress  at 
this  inexpIicaUe  aondany  ef  his  iie&er  man.  At  last  tlhe  prince  observed 
las  embamMBDMDt,  and  to  exphnn  poMtely  his  fixed  gaze^  observed  that 
he  caved  tlmi  iinliBBrii  paacdesi,  hut  that  mm  his  eamest  days,  '(he  colour 
ef  zed  had  asi  -oBAocomBtable  and  mysterioas  irfttraetion  lor  him.  ^I 
nally  lUak,'*  added  he,  ^  that  i(  when  i  was  yomig,  a  pnnoe,  whose  mu- 
fina  was  cai,  lad  offeaed  to  ti^Le  me  into  his  service,  he  m^t  have 
tsBDptad  me  from  my  Aastrian  aUeg^ance.** 

At  Ais  jpeaoh,  the  ^sardapsll  s  owmtenanoe  -grew  radiaart  wiih  joy,  and 
he  wiilidBew  with  a  fitxfusion  ef  ihadcs  anl  2md(apfied  eKpressions  e€ 
dsiight  aAoch  vkteriy  pualed  ihe  Brinee  Sfettendch.    The  riddle  was 
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solved  a  fortnight  afterwards.  The  cardinal  retunied  trimnphantly. 
"  Prince,''  said  he,  ''  you  may  imag^e  that  I  did  not  permit  what  yon 
told  me  at  the  last  audience  to  drop ;  his  holiness  is  delighted  at  the 
opportunity  afforded  of  expressing  his  gratitude  for  your  invaluable  ser- 
vices. In  future  you  will  have  the  right  to  dress  in  red — indeed,  you  axe 
already  cardinal  in  ^^etto^  and  you  will  be  prodaimed  at  the  next  con- 
clave. ' 

One  may  easily  imagine  the  dismay  of  M.  de  Mettemich  at  this  over- 
ture— thr^iteQed  with  the  ridicule  of  being  made  a  cardinal  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  that  at  the  very  time  he  was  contemplating;' 
another  marriage.  Wedded  life,  in  which  he  shows  himself  the  hveliest 
and  best-tempored  of  husbands,  has  always  formed  the  greatest  charm 
of  M.  de  Mettemich's  existence ;  in  the  conjugal  circle  and  endearments, 
he  finds  the  necessary  repose  and  probably  the  compensation  for  his  la- 
bours and  anxieties.  This  accounts  for  his  having  been  thrice  mamed. 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  married,  in  1827^  Marie  Antoinette, 
bom  Countess  of  Beilstein,  who  died  17th  of  January,  1829.  He  was 
ultimately  united,  in  1831,  to  Princess  Melanie-Marie- Antoinette,  bom 
G>untess  of  Zichy  Ferraris,  the  sister  of  the  amiable  Count  Emanuel 
Zichy,  so  long  resident  in  England,  and  so  popular  in  the  higher  circles 
of  society.  The  present  princess,  by  the  right  ot  her  beauty  and  her  rank, 
is  the  centre  of  fiishion  of  the  Austrian  empire.  Through  her  wit  and 
her  influence  over  the  great  statesman,  she  plays  no  mean  part  in  the 
great  diplomatic  circle  at  Vienna ;  and  although,  like  all  ladies  who 
meddle  m  politics,  somewhat  inclined  to  the  exaggeration  of  opinions 
and  to  partizanship,  that  influence  is  generally  exerted  with  intelligence, 
amiabihty,  and  womanly  feeling. 

The  remainder  of  the  career  of  Prince  Mettemich  is  wound  up  with 
events  of  great  magnitude.  The  revolution  in  Greece  and  the  settie- 
ment  of  its  throne  ;  the  battie  of  Navarino,  to  the  exclusive  profit  of  the 
most  diplomatic  of  all  powers,  Russia ;  the  new  revolution  in  France, 
which  raised  an  illegitimate  throne  on  revolutionary  principles;  the  Hol- 
lando- Belgian  question  and  its  consequences ;  the  outbreak  in  tiie  papal 
dominions,  which  led  the  revolutionary  King  of  France  to  give  sudi  proof 
of  the  power  tiiat  made  him,  by  sending  an  army  to  Ancona  to  anta- 
gonise that  of  Austria  in  Romagna ;  the  Turco-Egyptian  question,  which 
wreatened  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  could  only  be  settied  once  more  to 
the  exclusive  advantage  of  Russia — all  these  questions  deeply  tried  the 
political  feelings  and  perspicacity  of  the  g^reat  minister,  who  nas  so  long 
ruled  the  &tes  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

But  fipom  the  moment  that,  at  Verona,  Prince  Mettemich  had  ma- 
naged to  cany  out  completely  his  priudples  of  government,  and  crush 
the  revolutionary  hydra  witmn  the  immense  territories  he  governs  ;  his 
whole  thoughts  nave  been  absorbed  in  confirming  the  ascendency  of  his 
system  at  home.  He  has  refrained  from  all  active  interposition,  and  all 
aristocratic  crusades  ;  his  instructions  to  all  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  his  cabinet  have  been  to  refrain  from  such  active  intermeddling 
with  dangerous  questions  as  might  involve  Austria  in  warlike  demon- 
strations. All  his  efforts  have  been  directed  to  the  retardation  of  every 
active  measure  in  European  politics ;  and  at  home  and  abroad  he  has 
been  content  to  triumph  by  the  w»  vMttitB  of  his  system.     He  is  con- 
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Tinced  that  all  the  mnshrooin  goyeniments  and  constitaiions  must  dither 
flnk  exhausted  bj  iheir  own  efforta  into  nothingness^  or  assume  that  ab- 
solute form  of  government  and  that  responsible  action  towards  other 
nations,  which  will  hannonize  with  fais  yiews,  and  make  them  seek  on 
bended  knees  the  &voar  of  the  great  aristocratic  empire,  which  seeks  no 
aggran&ement,  eschews  all  mihtarj  interference,  and  thus  becomes,  as 
loQff  as  it  lasts,  the  natural  judge  and  arbiter  in  the  great  contentions 
of  £nropean  politics. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  contempt  of  M.  de  Mettemich  for  the  princes 
ia^fromsh  and  the  upstart  politicians  of  the  daj.  When  the  present 
King  of  Portugal,  who  was  preyiously  a  lieutenant  in  the  Austrian  ser- 
fioe,  was  married  to  Dona  Maria,  his  nther  came  to  announce  the  event 
to  the  Austrian  chancellor,  who  had  not  been  officially  informed  of  the 
joun^  officer^s  departure  for  Lisbon.  "I  am  happy,"  observed  the 
prince,  *^to  hear  ol  your  son's  promotion  and  marriage  ;  but  I  hope  he 
got  the  formal  consent  of  his  coltmel/'  (In  Austria,  and  generally  id 
Germany,  young  officers  cannot  marry  without  the  consent  of  their  com- 
man^nfi^  officer.) 

M.  de  Mettemich  reads  even  to  the  smallest  journal  and  ephemeral 
publication  of  Europe,  and  is  aufaxt  of  every  on  dit  of  European  society. 
A  whole  volume  might  be  filled  by  the  witty  observations  and  persMige 
which  he  has  addressed  to  the  presuming  journalists  and  small  poUtical 
men  of  France,  who  have  readily  obtained  access  to  his  presence,  and 
have  returned  home  full  of  admiration  of  his  French  esprit^  without  even 
having  discovered  that  they  had  been  the  objects  of  his  ridicule.*  Such 
is  the  preeminence  of  this  great  statesman,  in  all  the  attributes  of  the 
human  mind,  whether  the  most  serious  or  the  most  playful.  His  su- 
periority in  the  latter  qualifications  is  highly  curious  and  interesting. 
In  the  more  important  point  of  view  his  biography  is  but  the  history 
of  Europe  for  the  last  forty  years.  As  it  is  impossible  to  embrace  so 
large  a  field  in  so  limited  a  space,  and  in  so  rapid  a  review,  we  hope  we 
shall  stand  excused  to  our  readers  for^the  baldness  of  our  narrative — the 
approaching  occultation  of  so  great  a  star  in  the  political  firmament  of 
Europe  wiU,  however,  we  hope,  impart  some  interest  to  this  very  incom- 
x^te  memoir. 

M.B. 

*  That  small-minded /mii&toiii^  of  ephemeral  essays,  Jules  Janin,  encouraged 
to  presumption  by  the  easy  affability  of  the  great  minister,  ventured  to  play  off  a 
joke  on  him,  which  Prince  Mettemich  never  forgave.  On  being  politely  requested 
l^  the  prince,  to  add  his  name  to  the  list  of  autographs  of  distinguished  persons 
who  Tidted  him,  Jules  Janin  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper,  **  Be^u  de  M.  le  Prince  de 
Hettemich,  six  bouteilles  de  vin  de  Johannisberg/*  The  Austrian  minister  sent 
the  audacious  scribbler  the  present  which  princes  in  vain  have  longed  for;  but 
Jules  Janin  reaped  nothing  besides  firom  his  joke  than  the  cool  contempt  of  the 
aristocratic  Mettemich,  on  whose  politeness  ht  had  so  meanly  presumed. 


(  M  ) 
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NckJLL 

THE  EROPOSALi— A  GdkMBLEBfs  FATE — CAELOTTA's   SOOBX — THE 


Thoa  subtle,  peijuied,  ftlse,  disloyal  man  I 

Thmk'st  thoa  I  aia  so  shallow,  so  oonoaitlass, 

To  be  seduced  by  thy  flsttefy^. 

That  hast  deodved  so  many  with  thy  tows  ? 

Betnm,  aad  make  Ifiy  lo^re  amende 

iy>r  me — ^by  this  pale  ^oesir  of  night  I  sweai^ 

I  am  so  jEarficom  graatang<  thy  saqnest, 

That  I  demise  thee  for  thy  wrongfiil  twit ;. 

And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myself, 

Ev«n  for  tiiiatune  I  spend  in'  talkibg-to  Hiee; 

Two  GnrruoBir  of  Ybbova. 

<«  <  While  Sasan  was  aseutiiig  me  to  diwH^  Carlotta  entered  my  chant- 
bv^  and  inquired,  '  Had  I  recovered  from  die  alarm  of  last  night  T 

^^^  Yon  look  paie»  madmnoiselle/  ahe  continued  ;  ^Aeae  scenes  axe 
new  to  joo.     To  me  such  occomnees  are  not  unnsoaL' 

'^  *'  I  looked  air  her  as  she  spoke,  and  the  expreanon  of  her  fisKse 
told  that  aieep  had  been  to  her  »  strainer.  The  eye  waa  lustreless — the 
featozes  had  »  disturbed  charaeter,  and  bold  as  ihe  qaxit  was,  it  could 
not  prevent  the  care-worn  countenance  from  disclosing  the  aeraet  of  the 
heact' 

'^ '  Know  you,  Cailotta,  what  oecaeioned  last  nig^ff  alarm  P 

*^ '  Nby  lady.  The  blame,  whetiher  ri?ht  or  wrong,  has  been  laid  upon 
the  fellows  who  were  left  watching  in  the  eaxden.  They  steadily  deny 
the  charge,  but  none  believe  them.  Good  Ire^piently  aprmga  from  evil ; 
and)  in  die  present  instance^  the  Ranger  to*nigfat  will  have  the  gaxden 
to  himself,  for  the  watch  kept  dierehae,  by  the  earlV  on£ers,  been  disoon- 
tuiued.  You  will  be  presendy  summoned  to  the  break&st-roonL  Ob- 
serve what  passes,  and  take  care  dioit  notlung  which  mi^  transpire  shall 
hurry  you  into  any  display  of  feeling  which  might  lead  your  enemies  to 
suspect  that  you  are  not  in  utter  ignorance  not  only  of  all  that  has 
passed,  but  aJl  that  is  designed.  I  will  come  to  you  when  the  visiters  are 
otherwise  engaged — and  toe  disclosure  I  was  about  to  make  last  night 
shall  be  freely  given  when  we  are  safe  from  interruption.' 

'^  ^  A  knocuL  at  die  door,  which  Carlotta  had  secured,  announced  diat 
Susan  had  come  to  at^d  me. 
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"*TEhdie|iiiiiiBnn*gM.    Ikakefiidiiii?    Is  riw  dbsrart  P 
" « Oh  768,' I  replied- 

**  ^TIhk  I»art  aluikttd  xn^r  he  z«£ed  ofKRi  P 
•*  *I  ple^myarfg  §k  lwdi>r 

^^^SaHDt'  flaid€arlottey  av  the  giBva  her  aimiasiony  ^ilsve  oftm 
tfe  KM^gk  Ivmeify  of  ma  Ei^fiak  peasanlf  9^  uttacfciPwitL  boMtvi. 
The  narthem  heart  is  com — an  age  is  mnted  ere  it  is  fircd — and  love  or 
ai  afifia^  akwa  can  wacm.  it  to  Kver  heat*  Made  how  diiEerantly  the 
ndmgs  of  an  Ita1iai&  aae  indSiieDcecL  i  loved; — only  aa  aaoathern:  huitt 
earn  lave.  It'a  vaorj  BMmorj  w  gone,  and  I  hate— ^Oh^  God!  with  what 
!  The  aeouBdrel  vmo  proved  my  attachauiit— who  wooed  and 
'  flan^  me  fipom.  lumf  aa  a  wayward  child  diaeavds  the  toy  ha  is 
inA  again  eadeanrouF  to  blind  his  fbnner  dape.  No, 
Coont  d' Ailincourt,  your  art  fi>r  once  wiH  &il-— and  ahe  who  aaved  yon 
iKMtL  the  gaOeya  will  mar  your  ambitioa  and  wreck  your  hopes,  ay, 
likm  tibej  ve  atthe  higbeat,.  Juks  Can^T 

**  ^  The  flush  of  anger  spread  ever  a  face  hitherto  '  pale  as  the  sheeted 
ghaal^'  and  ihe  dark  eye  ligfatenad  aa  her  secret  resolution  was  remem- 
Med.  The  effect  on  Susan  and  nmelf  was  nmihov—aad  we  shuddered 
to  duoover  how  near  aldat  love  and  hatred  may  Be  found. 

^  *■  When  tike  ezpeeted  sammoDS  eame  &>r  me  to  meet  my  g^uardian 
~  hia  geeatfl^  the  seena  I^had  overheard  last  night  pr^ared  me  for  what 
aed  on  joinin|^  iha  party  atready  assembled  in  the  breakfast-room. 
»'a  ease  of  manner  waa  evidently  assumed.  To  me  the  earl's  was 
Aaakind,'  bat  at  the  same  time  fbreed  and  unnatural  The 
waa  tluug^itful,. — and  D'Arlincourt's  attempts,  under  the  appear* 
of  mdiflwwwiiaa,  to  mask  the  anxiety  which  die  danger  of  his  position 
canasd,  were  readily  penetrated.  Each  seemed  to  regupd  the  other  widi 
a — all  hada  separate  and  a  secret  game  to  play — and  the  deserted 
,  whose  sacsifice^  in  whatever  else  they  diffibreo,  was  the  great  oh-* 
jeet  of  thia  mlamoua  eonfadeiaicy,  waa  prebahly  less  disturbed  at  Ihe 
coming^  eriais,  than  diose  who  had  planned,  and^  as  they  confldentiy  be- 
Bepcdy  had  leadenA  her  ruin  a  certainty. 

'* '  The  morning  meal  was  scarcely  ended,  when  the  earl  and  his  Mend 
the  chevalier  aeeepted  the  invitation  of  the  hostess,  and  retired  to  the 
hdy'aboiMknE.  I  presume  the  anrangement  was  preconcerted,  as  it  left 
aae  alone  with  D'Arlincourt  My  avernon  to  this  unprincipled  ad- 
vantmeij  strong  firom  the  fivst  moment  of  our  acquaintance,  had  been 
ennfirwwd  by  the  diadoaares  of  Carlotta,  and  the  viilanous  revelations  I 
hadevedieard  the  preceding  night.  The  object  oi  being  left  tite-^tete 
vilh  iim  aoooadrd  was^  thambre,  easily  imderstood— and  as  the  chevalier 
aloaed  the  door,,  I  rose  to  leave  the  apartment.      lyArlincoart,  however^ 


mterasnted  my  retreaiv  seiaed  my  hand^and  begged  I  would'be  seated.  I 
peremptoiily  declined,  and,  as  his  entreaties  becanM^  warmer,  my  refusals 
were  more  decisive.  I  saw  tiiat  hia  cheeks  reddened,  and  the  ex^rassion 
of  hia  hoB  evinced  that  he  waa  equally  mortified  and  surprised  at  the 
firiiinisw  of  manner,  with  which  I  dedined  affording  an  opportunity  of 
ptirato  eonvMraataonfeg  ii^ich  he  waa  evidendy  prepared— and,  in  a  tone 
e£  vom  which  betEiqFed  pique  and  disappointment,  he  announced  dwt  the 
mterview  he  sought  was  widi  die^U  pemiisaion  of  my  noble  guardian. 
^*Jt  may  be,  sir/  I  replied,  ^as  you  represent  it^  but  as  we  are 
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strangera  to  each  other,  you  can  have  nothing  to  communicate  to  me  in 
which  I  am  concerned  or  could  he  interested.' 

'^ '  Excuse  me,  mademoiselle.  My  ohiect  in  courting  a  private  inter- 
view is  important  not  only  to  my  future  happiness  but  to  yours.  I  am 
here/  ana  with  an  easy  assurance,  that  sent  the  blood  rushing  to  my 
brows,  the  adventurer  clasped  me  round  the  waist,  '  I  am  here  to  tendw 
you  my  heartland  to  offer  you  my  hand.' 

'^  ^  Both  which  I  reject  with  scorn,'  I  exclaimed,  roused  by  the  insolent 
fiuniliarity  with  which  he  had  ventured  to  address  me. 

^*  ^  Nay,  by  Heaven !  madame,  this  girlish  coquetiy  will  not  avaiL 
Your  hand  has  been  bestowed  upon  me  by  your  guimian,  and  no  human 
power  shall  prevent  me  from  obtaining  Uie  promised  gift.  Come,'  he 
continued  wiui  matchless  efirontery,  '  this  kiss  shall  s^  the  compact^' 
and  he  endeavoured  to  press  his  lips  to  mine. 

*' '  I  started  back,  flung  his  hand  from  mine,  and,  with  a  spirit  I  was 
afterwards  surprised  at,  rebuked  his  insolence,  and  threatened  to  com- 
plain to  the  earl  of  the  insult  he  had  offered. 

"  '  Oh,'  he  continued  with  a  sneer,  and  he  caught  my  hand  a  second 
time,  '  surely  mademoiselle  will  scarcely  be  so  cruel.  Fair  lady,  we  but 
trifle — ^I  claim  a  husband*s  rights.     Nay,  one  kiss,  lady.' 

'^  ^  A  husband's  rights  I     Insolent!  unhand  me  instantly !' 

"  ^  Nay,  then,  a  little  gentle  violence  may  overcome  a  lady's  scruples.' 

^^^  Aa  he  spoke,  he  clasped  me  suddenly  in  his  arms — I  recoilea  from 
him  and  screamed — the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Carlotta  stood  on  the 
threshold.  To  describe  the  fury  and  contempt  her  air  and  countenance 
exhibited  would  be  impossible.  On  D*Arlincourt  one  glance  from  her 
flashing  eyes  seemed  surcharged  with  a  serpent's  fascination.  In  a  mo- 
ment ms  grasp  relaxed,  and  die  flush  upon  his  &ce  changed  into  the  pale* 
ness  of  a  statue.  Availing  myself  of  recovered  liberty,  I  bounded  past 
Carlotta,  and  ran  down  the  corridor.  For  a  short  time,  my  rescuer  re- 
mained stationary  in  the  doorway,  her  lips  motionless,  but  the  lightning 
glance  of  her  flery  eyes  fixed  upon  the  object  of  her  hate.  Then,  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  she  closed  the  door,  hurried  down  the  passage,  and 
rejoined  me. 

'^  *  Carlotta  was  the  first  to  speak,  as  in  a  voice  of  deep  derision  she 
exclumed  with  an  air  of  triumphant  exultation,  '  So;  my  gallant  count, 
the  humble  suitor's  is  not  your  style  of  courtship.  God's  mercy !  I  fear 
my  interruption  was  unseasonable.  Speak  of-  the  grand  Turk  himself — 
why  he  flings  not  the  handkerchief  of  honour  with  lordlier  bearing  to  a 
favoured  slave,  than  Jules  Can^t  intimates  his  intention  of  wedding  a 
wealthy  bride,  and  in  exchange  for  her  ample  dower  the  ex-courier  wUl 
bestow  his  hand — said  he  not  heart,  too  ?  False  villain !  But  come — 
once  more,  nby  lady*s  boudoir  is  occupied — and  though  we  may  not  join, 
we'll  take  the  liberty  of  listening  to  the  conversation.' 

"  *  Run  we  not  risk  of  discovery,  Carlotta  ?' 

'<  *■  Not  the  slightest,'  she  relied.  ^  Pauline's  character  is  singular.  In 
trifles  she  is  resSess,  and  the  idlest  suspicions  haunt  her.  The  displace- 
ment of  a  cosmetic  would  occupy  her  for  a  week,  until  she  discovered,  or 
fancied  she  had — which  with  her  are  precisely  the  same — the  daring  in- 
dividual who  had  infringed  upon  the  sanctity  of  her  toilet.  With  the 
purpose  for  which  this  secret  communication  with  her  boudoir  was  esta- 
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Mahed,  tbe  memory  of  its  ezistenoe  appears  to  have  fled*  Leave  Susan 
herey  ^oold  joa  be  sou^t,  to  answer  the  inquiry  ;  and  we  may  possibly 
asoertaiD  more  oonectly  those  designs  which  musib  be  coimteracted.' 

<<  <  Susan  was  accordingly  summoned, — receiyed  instructions  from 
Cazlotlay  and  we  then  proceeded  to  the  secret  doset,  which  the  night  be- 
fore had  poved  so  treacherous  to  those  who  had  selected  the  adjoining 
diamber  tor  its  fancied  piiracy. 

"  *■  The  conversation  within,  when  we  were  near  enough  to  hear  it, 
seemed  animated,  and,  from  what  followed,  enabled  us  to  judge  with  cor- 
reetnees  the  subject  under  previous  discussion. 

^ '  Still,  my  lord,  I  cannot  discover,'  said  Pauline,  '  the  importance 
yon  attach  to  this  accidental  meeting  between  Miss  Meadows  and  the 
brigand  or  8mug]g^er — I  know  not  the  proper  term.  "What  power  can  a 
contrabandista  have  to  injure  you  ?     Why  should  he  desire  it  T 

**  <  I>ull  woman  P  excbumed  the  earl,  passionately,  ^  must  I  again  recall 
what  two-and-twenty  years  have  partially  obliterated  from  men's  memo- 
ries ?  Now  hear  and  judge  wherefore  I  designate  William  Devereux  the 
bitterest  enemj  that  lives — and,  as  you  know,  De  Bomont,  I  can  number 
many.' 

"  '  Nay,  my  lord,  why  recall  what  is  forgotten,  or,  I  may  add,  it  would 
be  desirable  that  it  were  so,'  said  De  Bomont,  inteirupting  him. 

*'  *  Why,  simply  because  I  anticipate  most  serious  annoyance  where  I 
considered  that  none  could  exist.  The  insolence  of  that  swindler,  whose 
asBumed  respectability  unhappily  I  had  to  guarantee;  the  discovery 
that  a  girl  I  had  bred,  and  believed  to  be  a  puppet,  had  actually  evaded 
the  surveiUance  of  her  trusty  guardian,'  and  he  nodded  contemptuously 
to  Madame  lyArviUe  — - '  au  these,  chevalier,  would  prove  sufficiently 
vexatious.  Think  how  pleasant  my  position  would  be,  were  any  but  a 
creatnre  of  my  own  to  obtain  a  huslrauid's  rights  over  the  person  and 
property  of  my  youthful  ward  ?  Then  fancy,  in  addition,  that  that 
person  who  was  thus  armed  with  the  means  of  inflicting  a  crushing  blow 
to  diaracter  and  fortune,  was  one  by  right  and  by  personal  assurance,  a 
man  whose  enmity  to  me  was  mortal.' 

**  ^  But,  my  lord,'  interrupted  Pauline,  ^  why  should  this  Ranger  be 
such  a  one  ?' 

"  '  Attend,'  returned  the  earl,  sternly.  *  Your  inquiry  shall  be  an- 
swered, not  to  satisfy  a  woman's  curiosity,  but  to  nuurk  the  extent  of 
that  danger,  which  your  indifference  and  want  of  fidelity  in  discharging 
an  important  trust  have  exposed  your  benefactor  to — ' 

"•  <  My  benefEhctor  V  exclaimed  Madame  D*Arville,  contemptuously. 

^  ^  Ay,'  replied  the  earL  '  Who  gave  protection  and  a  home  to  the 
bare-footed  penitent  of  the  Carmelites  ?  Methinks,'  and  he  threw  a 
meaning  glance  over  the  luxurious  furniture  of  the  apartment,  *  these 
down-stuffed  pillows  are  somewhat  softer  than  the  wooden  bench,  which, 
as  the  pious  sisterhood  believed,  however  uncomfortable  to  the  body, 
was  highly  salubrious  to  the  soul.' 

^  *  My  lord,'  observed  the  chevalier^  '  forbear.  These  idle  recrimina- 
tions consume  time  whidi  may  and  should  be  more  usefully  employed.' 

"  ^  You  are  rights  De  Bomont.  But  I  must  convince  this  lady-^if  a 
woman  be  open  to  conviction — how  injurious  her  past  misconduct  might 
have — nay,  even  yet,  may  prove.' 
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<<<fiut  why,  my  lord,  x«call  this  half-forgotten  traoBaction? '  ex- 
ckimed  the  chevalier. 

" '  That  paat  neglect  may  be  sucoeeded  by  future  cireamfipeodon. 
May  not  necessity  hereafter  place  others  under  this  lady's  mrveiilance, 
whose  'seclusion  may  be  as  imperiously  required,  althougn  the  reasons  for 
it  may  not  be  disposed  ?' 

^^ '  My  lord,'  said  De  Bomont,  '  I  still  question  the  prudence  of — ' 

*'  *  Confiding  to  one  who  dare  not  be  unfiuthful,  an  obsolete  occurrence, 
with  which,  not  improbably,  she  may  be  perfectly  aoquaanted  already. 
Madame,  I  crave  your  attention — and  when  you  have  heard  my  shoo^ 
narrative,  say  afterwards  whether  I  have  not  good  reason  to  censure 
your  incaution.' 

"  *  The  lady  bowed,  and  as  the  earl  proceeded,  Cariotta  pressed  my 
arm,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  *  Now  for  some  villanous  revelation.' 

<< '  Twenty-two  years  have  passed  since  I  left  England  to  travel  on  the 
Continent — and  at  the  canuval  in  Naples,  was  introduced  to  a  jcwog 
Irishman  named  Devereux.  Like  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  vras  a 
hot-headed  and  unsuspecting  fool — one  who,  in  the  parianee  of  the 
world,  atones  by  the  warmness  of  the  heart  for  the  weakness  of  the 
head.  His  previous  history  b  briefly  told.  Without  family  connexions, — 
his  fortune,  a  subaltern's  commission — ^Devereux  had  tact  or  luck— -call  it 
which  you  will — and  in  country  quarters  managed  to  win  the  affections 
of  an  orphan  heiress,  who  had  15,000/.  at  her  own  di^Mwal.  He  pro- 
posed to  her  guardian^  and  was  refbsed,  but  the  lady — as  wards  will  do 
occasionally — difPered  in  opinion  irom  her  uncle.  She  was  of  age — con- 
sequently, ner  own  mistress— and  ended  matters  by  an  elopement  and 
marriage  at  Gretna  Green.  She  was  repudiated  by  the  only  relative 
she  had  on  earth — her  guardian — and  he  died  a  few  months  afterwards, 
leaving  his  niece  unfergiven,  and  bequeathing  an  enormous  fortune  to 
endow  an  hospital. 

"  ^  The  lady  did  not  live  long  enough  to  regret  the  consequences  of 
her  precipitate  marriage — she  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  son.  Devereux, 
who  was  attached  as  warmly  to  his  wife,  as  a  volatile  Irishman  could  be, 
repaired  to  the  Continent  to  forget,  in  change  of  scene  and  society,  the 
loss  he  had  sustained — and  he  had  been  travelling  a  few  months,  vriien 
accident  made  us  acquainted,  as  I  said  before,  at  Naples. 

^'  ^  If  in  travel  he  nad  sought  a  remedy  for  sorrow,  he  had  found  it  ere 
I  met  him— r>for  I  found  Devereux  moving  in  the  gayest  drcle  in  the 
city.  An  agreeable  person,  and  the  offhand  manner  which  Irishmen 
poNssess  and  women  admire,  had  made  him  a  fevourite  with  the  £ur  sex. 
His  €tfftnres  du  ccwr  were,  according  to  report,  numerous  and  successful 
— and  a  duel,  in  which  he  had  wounded  and  disarmed  a  rival,  added  to 
his  celebrity.  Rumour  affirmed  that  he  was  fourfold  wealthier  than  in 
reality  he  was.  No  w<Mider,  then,  that  in  the  SUte  circles  of  society  his 
intimacy  was  encouraged— some  with  designs  upon  his  person — others 
with  an  eye  upon  his  purse. 

*^ '  But  every  attempt  to  reach  the  latter  as  yet  had  proved  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  fesdnations  of  the  feirest  gamblers  failed  in  inducing  Deve« 
reux  to  play.  Nearly  of  the  same  age,  the  Irishman  and  I  became  inti- 
mates— and,  although  he  never  joineii  the  public  tables,  in  private  vre 
played  for  triflmg  sums. 
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"  ^  Derereux  was  not  only  aa  unskilful  player,  but,  with  a 
for  the  bottle,  he  played  generally  under  an  excitemeiit  which  gave  his 
flpponeut  the  advantage.  Hitherto,  we  had  confined  ourselyes  to  stakes 
of  triffing  oonsequenee— but  oaie  ereomg  he  pn^poeed,  and  I  consented, 
to  increaac  them  considerably.  Fortune  declared  against  hint.  He 
drank— doubled  the  stakes— drank  deeper — played  deeper— lost— re- 
newed the  day  next  evenine — luck  continOed  steadily  against  him,  and 
in  a  week  I  was  a  winner  ot  10,000^. 

**  *  After  giving  me  a  draft  for  the  last  thousand,  he  left  my  hotel,  as 
I  fimcied,  to  go  to  bed,  but,  with  the  desperate  hope  of  retrieving  his 
loaaesi,  he  hurried  to  a  well-known  casino,  and  commenced  play  anew. 
There  he  remained  aU  night — ^and  when  he  reached  his  hotel  next  mom- 
iDg,  Deverenx  was  not  master  of  a  guinea. 

**  ^  From  a  drunken  slumber  he  was  aroused  at  noon.  My  successes 
had  been  blaxoned  over  the  city,  and  the  sums  I  had  won  from  Devereux 
were  groesly  exaggerated.  A  fellow  whom  I  had  rivalled  pretended  to 
have  discovered  wat  to  foul  play  I  was  indebted  far  my  wmnings,  and 
fittle  di£B<ndty  occurred  in  bringing  the  ruined  fool  to  adopt  the  same 
opinion.  Maddened  by  this  belief,  Devereux  hurried  to  my  notel.  There 
he  was  infoimed  that  I  had  gone  out  to  ride  with  my  friend  De  Bomont, 
and  learned  the  direction  I  had  taken.  He  mounted  his  horse,  followed, 
and  overtook  us.  An  unfortunate  rencontre  ensued — I  would  have 
avoided  it — but  his  fury  was  uncontrollable,  and,  af^  heaping  on  me  the 
most  offensive  epithets,  he  crowned  the  insult  by  striking  me  repeatedly 
with  his  riding-caue.  An  appeal  to  the  sword  was  unavoidable — ^we  in- 
stantly dismounted^ my  eroom  held  the  horses,  and  De  Bomont  looked 
on.  Devereux  was  an  able  swordsman,  but  rage  mastered  discretion, 
and  in  a  furious  lunge  his  foot  slipped.  With  such  an  antagonist  no 
diance  could  be  thrown  away — ^I  seized  the  advantage,  and  before  he 
could  recover  Ins  footing  and  resume  his  guard,  my  sword  vras  through 
his  body,  and  my  enemy  gasping  in  the  agonies  of  death.  He  lived 
but  a  minute — ^muttered  that  his  boy  was  a  beggar — made  one  convulsive 
effort  to  raise  himself  and  speak — fell  back,  groaned,  and  expired. 

^ '  My  success,  exaggerated  as  it  was,  provoked  the  envy  of  those 
vidio  had  striven  in  vain  to  induce  Devereux  to  play — and  reports  were 
circulated  that  I  had  not  only  won  with  loaded  dice,  but  also  removed 
the  man  I  plundered  by  means  equally  unfair.  Soon  after,  I  was  recalled 
to  England — but  there  these  malicious  rumours  had  already  reached, 
and  even  my  own  &ther  was  prejudiced  against  me.  To  mark  his  dis- 
pleasure, the  dotard  alienated  every  farthiDg  that  was  disposable — ^ar- 
rears of  rent  were  remitted  to  the  tenants — annuities  were  assicpied  to 
an  the  servants — and,  to  crown  his  folly,  he  had  the  infimt  son  of  Deve* 
reux  sought  out,  with  the  determination  of  making  a  handsome  pro- 
vision for  the  orphan.  He  died  suddenly,  however,  before  he  coidd 
legally  effect  the  intended  settlement — and  when  I  reached  the  Hall,  I 
foiond  that  the  boy  was  there  already. 

** '  The  servant  who  had  attended  me  while  abroad,  married,  and  re- 
tired from  my  servioe^  and  to  his  charge  I  committed  young  Devereux, 
He  was  brought  up  under  another  name,  and  the  strictest  injunctions 
were  gtven  to  Nevill,  to  conceal  every  particular  that  could  lead  him  to 
die  knowledge  of  who  had  been  his  feather.    For  sixteen  years  these 
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ofders  were  strictly  obeyed — and,  but  for  the  intervention  of  one  of  those 
holy  nuisances,  a  conscientious  parson,  the  secret  of  the  boy*8  birtEi 
would  haye  gone  to  the  gnre  wiu  its  sole  possessor  save  myself  Find* 
ing  himself  sinking  und^  an  infirmity  which  he  knew  to  be  incurable, 
Neviir  yielded  to  the  exhortations  of  his  spiritual  director.  Young  De- 
vereux  was  brought  to  his  bedside — ^the  secret  of  his  birth  intrusted  tc» 
the  boy  in  presence  of  the  clergyman — and  a  few  hundred  pounds, 
the  savings  of  a  life,  committed  to  Mr.  's  care  in  trust  for  the  or^ 

phan  of  my  unsuccessful  antagonist 

*^  *  Now,  madame,  mark  we  JituUe  of  the  tale.  The  funeral  of 
Nerill  was  scarcely  solemnised  when  his  proUgi  disappeared.  The  par- 
eon  notified  the  confession  of  the  dead  man  to  me — the  disposition  of 
his  small  property — and  also  the  singular  circumstances  under  which  the 
heir  had  vanished.  Of  course,  I  treated  the  communication  with  in- 
difference—  barely  acknowledged  the  letter  which  conveyed  it — and 
would  have  forgotten  it  if  I  could.  I  know  not  wherefore,  but  some 
instinctive  feeling  whispered  that,  with  tiie  existence  of  young  Devereux 
danger  was  assocuited — and  this  singular  presentiment  was  true. 

'^  *  Three  years  bad  elapsed,  and  no  tiding  of  the  boy  had  reached 
the  gentieman  under  whose  guardianship  Nevill  had  placed  him,  and  the 
inference  was  therefore  strong  that  he  was  no  longer  with  the  living. 
One  evening,  to  mark  the  site  of  a  cottage  for  a  gamekeeper,  I  had 
strolled  into  the  remotest  coiner  of  the  park,  and  in  returning,  was 
rather  startled  when  I  crossed  a  stile,  to  observe  a  young  man  attired 
in  sailor's  clothes,  step  from  a  clump  of  trees,  and  boldly  confront  me. 
Need  I  add,  that  my  alarm  was  not  abated  by  seeing  in  the  person  of 
the  stranger  the  living  image  of  him  who,  twenty  years  before,  had 
fallen  by  my  hand. 

"  *  Who  are  you  ?'  I  asked. 

"  *  Your  deadliest  enemy,'  was  coolly  returned. 

"  *  Your  name  V 

"  *  Devereux.' 

"  *  Would  you  rob  me,  scoundrel  ?' 

'^  ^  No,  although  the  robbei'v  of  a  father  might  justify  the  act.' 

" '  What,  then,  brings  you  here  V 

^^  *  To  warn  you — ay,  and  the  warning  comes  from  the  dead.* 

"  ^  Go  on,  fellow,  I  shall  cry  for  assistance.' 

*^ '  Which,  my  lord  earl,  would  not  avail;'  and  as  he  spoke  he  flung 
a  buttoned  jacket  open,  and  displayed  a  dirk  and  pistols  belted  round  his 
waist 

**  *  Murder  is  then  your  object' 

"  *  The  time  is  not  yet  come.  This  is  ourjirst  meeting — ^look  to  the 
thirdy  my  lord!' 

^* '  I  saw  through  a  vista  in  the  wood  an  armed  gamekeeper  approach- 
ing— and  sprang  forward  to  seize  my  enemy.  My  effort  was  dexterously 
evaded,  and  a  slight  stroke  of  bis  foot  upon  my  ancle  laid  me  prostrate 
on  the  ground.  Standing  over  me,  the  villain  looked  on  me  with  a  smile, 
in  which  hate  and  scorn  were  concentrated;  while,  calmly  taking  a  pistol 
from  his  belt,  he  examined  tiie  priming,  cocked  it  deliberately,  and  placed 
the  muzzle  within  a  foot  of  my  breast. 

'^  *  No,  no,'  he  said;  '  your  doom  to  the  very  letter  shaH  be  fulfilled^ 
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tnd  yet  mj  finger  itebes  to  touch  the  trigger.  I  must  avoid  tempta- 
tioa,  early'  and,  nnooddng  the  weapon^  he  returned  it  to  his  belt.  ^  Mark!' 
he  oontinned,  *  my  next  visit  shall  be  harmless  as  this— ^etrare  of  the  third! 
— liiat  will  be  the  fatal  one !' 

«  ^  He  spoke — ^turned  into  the  next  coppice — and,  as  the  keeper  had 
£verged  firom  the  path  which  led  to  the  spot  where  this  singular  rencontre 
had  ooeurred,  the  scoundrel  who  had  assaulted  and  insulted  me  found  no 
di£5cnlty  in  escaping. 

** '  But  why  prolong  the  story,  or  name  the  varied  agencies  by  which 
I  reached  the  trulh  ?  He/  and  he  directed  an  angry  look  at  the  lady 
of  the  mansion,  ^  he,  whom  your  most  culpable  imprudence  has  permitted 
to  play  lover  to  my  ward,  is  the  avowed — ^the  mortal  enemy  of  your 
patron — William  Devereux — or  Will  the  Ranger,  if  you  please.' 

"  *  Before  Pauline  could  reply,  the  chevalier,  who  stood  beside  the 
window  which  overlooked  the  earaen,  hastily  remarked, 

** '  Observe,  my  lord — D'Amncourt  is  pacing  the  garden-walk  alone. 
'Twas  ashort  interview — and,  might  I  hazard  a  conjecture,  any  thing  but 
a  satisfactory  one.' 

'' '  I  £uicy  so,  and  the  first  fruits  of  this  lady's  imprudence  are  already 
self -apparent,'  returned  the  earl.  ^  Let  us  join  him.  A  little  of  tlie 
gmtle  violence  he  hinted  at  may  prove  necessary  after  all.  Had  you, 
Madame  d'Arville,  discharged  your  duty,  this  dimculty  would  not  have 


''  '  He  said,  and,  followed  by  De  Bomout,  left  the  room. 

^  '  Pauline,  when  the  door  closed,  listened  for  a  few  moments  until  the 
eail's  presence  in  the  garden  assured  her  that  she  was  alone — and 
thoughts  she  had  been  burning  to  give  vent  to,  then  gained  utterance. 

"  *  And  so,  my  lord,'  she  muttered,  '  this  is  your  version  of  robbery 
first  effected,  and  murder  afterwards  committed  to  conceal  it !  /  could, 
however,  have  given  you  some  particulars  which  may  have  conveniently 
esc^ied  your  recollection.  How  the  world  wronged  you !  They  said 
yon  played  with  loaded  dice.  Ha!  ha!  Base  slanderers!  it  was  only 
with  marked  cards — and  his  foot  slipped  conveniently.  No,  there  again 
a  lapse  of  memory  occurs.  Your  Iriend,  De  Bomont,  caueht  his  sword- 
arm  to  prevent  mischief,  while  you  stabbed  him  to  the  hdt.  Thought 
you  the  murder  was  secret  ?  On,  no,  my  lord  earl — NevUl's  drunken 
revelations  were  candid,  even  as  his  dying  ones.  But,  blessed  Virgin ! 
can  this  wild  adventurer  be  the  beggared  orphan  of  the  murdered  dupe  ? 
If  he  be — then,  infidel  as  I  have  been,  I  will  admit  there  is,  even  in  this 
world,  a  retributive  Providence.  Ha !  they  join  D*Arlincourt.  If  air 
and  gesture  may  be  trusted,  friend  Jules,  thy  morning  interview  has 
fiuled.  And  so,  I  am  intrusted,  because  I  dare  not  be  unfaithM !  Good, 
my  lord,  I  thank  you  for  your  confidence.  You  think  me  a  cast-away 
—a  deserted  wreteh  dependent  on  your  tyrant  will — ^no  longer  allowed 
to  share  but  reserved  to  minister  to  your  pleasures.  Ah  !  often  have  I 
dec^ved— often,  as  the  world  terms  it— dishonoured  you — ay,  and  when 
you  least  suspected  it — but  the  coup  (Teclat  is  wanting.  Fear  not — ^it 
IS  prepared.  Often  has  your  purse  enabled  Jules  and  me  to  mingle  in 
die  festivities  of  the  south,  while  you  supposed  that  she  who  was  romp- 
ing at  the  carnival,  was  groaning  life  away  in  a  Carmelite  cell — and 
ifhile  the  made  was  in  her  hand,  you  &ncied  it  held  the  missal.    Well» 
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JoleSy  thou  and  I  will  have  maay  &  joyous  day  onoe  more  in  simny  Italy. 
I,  £reed  from  dependence  upon  an  imperious  tyrant — and  thou,  firom  the 
thrall  of  a  jealous  shrew,  whom  t^ou  wert  weak  enough  to  wed.  But 
now  for  a  visit  to  the  toilet  before  I  meet  my  lover.'  She  said,  and  with 
a  &oe  beamiDg  with  animation  at  ^e  ideal  portrait  of  future  pleasure 
she  had  drawn,  she  quitted  the  apartment. 

*^  *  A  laugh  of  triumphant  derision  burst  from  Cailotta. 

«  <  So — Countess  D^Arlincourt  that  is  to  be — ^thou  hast  raised  a 
glorious  edifice — see  that  the  foundation  be  not  pasteboard,  and  that  the 
deserted  shrew  do  not  overturn  the  building.  For  a  portion  of  the  private 
history  of  your  paramour,  I  hold  myself  your  debtor.  When  I  was 
hanging  over  the  cradle  of  his  dying  boy,  and  weaiying  every  saint  with 
prayers  for  his  recovery,  the  villain  rather  who,  as  I  believed,  was  seeking* 
a  maintenance  for  his  wife  and  child  in  the  humble  calling  of  his  youth, 
was  rioting  in  luxury  under  an  assumed  name,  and  supported  by  a  cast- 
off  wanton.  Well,  Pauline,  even  yet  the  tender-hearted  earl,  no  doubt, 
feels  deeply  for  the  sufferings  his  faitfaiul  mistress  underwent  when,  in  the 
cell  of  the  Carmelites,  she  sighed  for  her  absent  lover.  To  undeceive 
him  will  be  mennful.  My  lord  earl,  thou  shall  be  a  wiser  man  before 
yon  sleep— ay,  and  probably,  my  next  companion  in  this  doset.' 

'^ '  We  qmtted  the  secret  chamber  and  repaired  to  mine— but  be- 
fore five  minutes  had  elapsed,  Susan  appeared,  bearing  a  request  from 
the  earl  to  speak  with  me  in  the  garden.  As  the  pretty  villager  as- 
sisted me  to  dress,  Cariotta  counselled  me  upon  the  course  I  should  pur- 
sue. 

<<  ^  Be  cautious — admit  nothing  of  your  meeting  with  the  Ranger. 
What  fell  from  the  earl's  lips  may  convince  you  that  concealment  on  that 
subject  must  be  preserved,  and  the  afiair  left  in  the  mystenr  it  is  in- 
volved in.  Be  finn  in  the  rejection  of  his  minion's  suit,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  Heaven  and  me.  Should  the  worst  occur  and  instant  compulsion 
be  threatened,  before  it  could  be  carried  into  effect,  I  will  ^ring  a  mine 
that  will  scatter  into  atoms  the  villanous  confederacy.  Still,  for  your 
own  sake,  I  wish  you  were  bcgrond  the  reach  of  danger,  ere  a  discovery 
is  made,  which  possibly  may  lead  to  bloodshed.  For  eveiy  consequence 
I  am  prepared.  No  matter.  When  all  is  quiet  I  will  come  to  your 
chamber — and  when  you  hear  part  of  my  confessions,  you  may  account 
for  the  indifference  with  which  I  look  to  consequences,  with  which  the 
outraged  feelings  of  an  insulted  woman  will  repay  the  duplicity  of  the 
past,  and  exact  ample  vengeance  on  a  Ruthless  villain,  whom  every  tie  of 
gratitude  should  have  bound  to  her  eternally.' 

^^ '  I  found  the  earl  in  deep  conversation  vrith  Ins  male  companions, 
and  when  I  impeared  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  he  stopped  aii^  spoke 
emphatically  for  a  moment,  as  one  might  infer  from  the  action  of  head 
and  hand.  The  chevalier  tmmed  away  in  the  direction  of  the  chAtean, 
while  D'Arlincourt  walked  quietly  down  an  alley,  at  the  extremity  of 
which,  on  a  rustic  bench,  I  perceived  Madame  d'Arville  reading  or  pre- 
tending to  read. 

^' '  I  need  not  weary  you  with  the  long  and  unsatisfactory  interview 
between  a  false  guardian  and  his  plundered  ward.  My  knowledge  of 
the  past  and  the  present,  of  course,  rendered  every  effort  at  deceit  un- 
avaihng.     Artful  as  the  questions  were  with  which  he  endeavoured  to 
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mseertain  the  extent  of  my  acqtiaintMice  with  the  Ranger,  ihe  brief  and 
erasiTe  answers  I  returned  left  him  as  suspicious,  but  not  wiser  than 
when  our  tite^d^tete  conuneneed — while  eveiy  entreaty  and  argument 
employed  to  induce  me  to  accept  the  husband  he  proposed  were  coldly 
and  rmlutely  rejected.  In  a  bmst  of  passion,  previously  controlled,  he 
flung  the  hand  he  held  away. 

'<  'And  win  you  presume  to  deeline  accepting  the  husband  I  have 
chosen  ?'  he  said,  while  his  brows  contracted  until  they  met. 

**  *  Yes,  my  lord,'  I  xetiimed,  firmly^  *  and  keep  the  resolution  too.* 

^'Weak  girl!  Ere  another  sun  is  set,  you  shall  be  the  bride  of 
D'Arhnoonit.' 

''  *  False  lord  !  Before  that  time  elapses,  your  tyrant  thrall  may 
end.' 

**  *  He  started — ^looked  as  if  he  would  have  searched  my  very  sou! 
-^and  ere  the  words  had  died  iroon  my  lips,  I  was  sensible  of  the 
terrible  imprudence  I  had  committed. 

^^Hal  this  hint  is  perfectly  intelligible.  Permit  me  to  thank  yon 
for  much  candour,  although  I  cannot  compliment  you  on  obedience.' 

*'  *  Bowing  ceremoniously,  he  turned  mto  a  walk  which  led  to  the 
bench  on  which  my  lord  elect  and  the  countess  in  expectancy  were 
seated  and  I  returned  to  the  house,  dreading  ^a  meeting  with  Carlotta, 
whose  eantionary  advice  had,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  been  £fttaUy 
unheeded. 

*'  <  ^^^en  summoned  to  dinner,  I  declined  leaving  my  room  under 
the  ]^ea  of  indirooaition.  The  excuse  appeared  sufficient;  and,  pro- 
bably, in  the  existing  posture  of  affairs,  my  absence  was  desirable. 
Caimta,  from  whom  no  movement  in  the  mansion  seemed  concealable, 
acquainted  me  that  the  party  were  more  disunited  in  the  dining-room 
dian  they  had  been  in  Pauline's  boudoir  the  night  before — that  IVAr- 
fiooonrt  had  gone  so  £ur  as  to  threaten  the  earl  with  exposure,  to  which 
an  angry  denanoe  was  retorted.  Madame,  in  a  fit  of  petulance  at  some 
STcaerie  observation,  had  quitted  the  room— and  De  £k>mont  was  vainly 
endeavoinii^  to  keep  terms  between  two  persons,  whom  dislike  on  one 
side,  and  design  on  the  other,  had  rendered  mutually  inimical.  The 
chevalier's  appeared  no  easy  task — the  earl  and  hb  gambling  associate 
drank  fredy-— and  the  insolent  pretensions  of  the  ex-courier  were  returned 
by  a  cold,  contemptaous  endurance  on  the  earl's  part,  which  promised  to 
snap  the  rope  of  sand  which  binds  high  and  low  caste  villains  in  vicious 


** '  And  now,  Carlotta,'  I  said,  ^  until  supper-time  we  need  fear  no 
intenuption — all  is  prepared  for  escape — and  I  claim  the  confessions 
wtiA  yon  promised.  They  will  while  an  hour  away  pending  the  most 
trying  passage  in  a  life  so  young  as  mine.' 

'^'Yes^  lady,  yon  say  right.  It  will  indeed  be  a  trying^  passage* 
Hie  whole  story  of  another  existence  which  had  reached  the  longest 
spin  of  mortality,  would  hardly  be  crowded  with  more  momentous  in* 
odenty  than  a  few  hours  in  yours  will  realise.  I  name  this  not  to  dis- 
OGuxage  but  eonfinn.    May  every  saint  assist  youl' 

^  <  But,  Carlotta,  should  we  fail—' 

^  *  Then  the  worst  misery  which  could  befall  you  may  be  dreaded— a 
naion  with  a  cheat— a  brig^d— -and  a  murderer.' 
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<^ '  Good  HeaTen !  is  D'Ariincourt  what  you  describe  ?  Is  he  indeed 
80  guilty?' 

"  ^  Attend,  and  my  wretched  history  will  satisfy  you  that  I  am  no 
slanderer/ 

'^  *  The  door  was  carefully  secored,  and  ihe  sad  story  of  Carlotta  thos 
commenced. 


^^  *  My  birth  is  bumble — ^my  &ther  was  a  small  wine-grower  in  the 
mountain  district,  some  thirty  miles  from  Naples,  and,  until  I  was  fifteen, 
none  .led  a  more  secluded,  and  let  me  add,  a  happier  life.  'Nothing  could 
be  more  pastoral  than  the  haUts  and  nursuits  ot  those  who  tenanted  the 
valley  wnere  I  first  drew  breath,  ana  the  hills  which  inclose  it  The 
high  grounds  were  occupied  by  herdsmen — and  the  valleys,  where  culti- 
vation could  be  introduced,  were  tenanted  by  the  humblest  class  of  agri- 
culturists, who,  with  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  lowlier  peasants  than 
themselyes,  managed  from  a  sterile  soil  to  obtain  rustic  independence, 
without  the  slightest  approach  to  wealth. 

<<  <  My  father  was,  probably,  the  most  comfortable  individual  in  this 
remote  community,  and  the  parent  of  Jules  Canet  the  most  wretched. 
A  vine-dresser,  and  the  possessor  of  a  lowly  cottage  he  rented  horn  my 
£Ekther,  the  old  man,  by  diuly  labour,  supported  a  miserable  existence. 
He  had  a  son  advancing  fast  to  manhood— but  firom  him  the  vine-dresser 
received  no  assistance.  Jules  had  been  taken  when  a  boy  from  his 
frither  by  an  uncle,  who  was  a  cur6  in  the  neighbourhood — and  report 
whispered,  that  the  old  priest  had  sincere  reason  for  regretting  the  adop- 
tion of  a  worthless  protige.  Often  had  the  cure  threatened  to  discard 
his  nephew  altogetiier,  and  the  rare  visits  Jules  Can^t  paid  to  the  cot- 
tage of  his  father  were  said  not  to  arise  from  natural  affection,  but  from 
the  temporary  conveniency  of  an  humble  home,  when  misconduct  had 
obliged  £ds  uncle  to  close  his  doors  against  a  vicious  relative. 

^* '  Like  criminals  one  reads  of,  Jules  CanSt,  with  a  disposition 
radically  bad,  possessed  quick  talents  and  a  pleasing  exterior.  The 
trifling  scholarsnip  which  his  idle  habits  allowed  him  to  acquire  from  the 
instructions  of  ms  uncle  gave  him  a  marked  superiority  over  the  igno- 
rant peasantry  of  tiie  district.  He  had  learned  enough  to  render  him 
more  dangerous  than  he  would  have  been,  had  he  remained  totally  illi- 
terate, and  his  information  received  a  vicious  direction — to  deceive 
others,  but  not  reform  one  of  the  most  corrupt  hearts  with  which  nature 
had  ever  cursed  a  malefactor. 

^'  ^  Such  was  Jules  Can^t  at  eighteen.  I  tiien  was  two  years  younger. 
His  father's  cottage  was  not  a  bow-shot  from  our  vineyard,  and,  when  in 
disgrace  with  the  old  cure,  he  came  tiutiier  until  the  priest's  displeasure 
had  abated  and  he  was  permitted  to  return,  his  only  solace  appeared  to 
be  in  my  society.  My  mther  particularly  disliked  him,  and  prohibited 
me  from  holding  any  communication  with  one  whose  reputation  was  so 
bad.  At  sixteen,  tiie  eye  is  more  consulted  tiian  die  judgment.  Jules 
was  certainly  the  handsomest  youth  in  all  the  district,  and  he  had  art 
enough  to  persuade  me  that  he  was  injured  in  the  world's  opinion,  and 
a  simerer  through  love  of  me.  His  uncle,  as  he  informed  me,  had 
deagned  him  for  the  church — ^but  passion  for  me  had  rendered  him  deaf 
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to  Bwerj  indueement  held  oat  him  to  enter  on  a  moniBtic  probation. 
HeDCOy  the  amgiy  diwuaaions  and  constant  quanels  between  himself  and 
hb  proteetor.  A  love-ddc  girl  is  always  a  willing  dupe— I  pitied,  be- 
lieved, and  mireserredly  gare  him  my  yomig  hearty  and  loved  with  an 
aidoiir  boideiing  on  adoration. 

"  *  A  few  months  passed—- our  stolen  interviews  were  neither  so  long  nor 
firequeot  as  they  had  been  fonnerly-*for  my  father^s  suroicions  had  been 
awi^^ened,  and  his  commands  that  I  should  avoid  Jules  Can^t  more 

Eiptorily  repeated  than  before.     We  no  longer  dared  to  meet  in  day- 
-and  vrhen  we  did  converse,  it  was  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night, 
all  beside  were  sleeping.     Then  I  used  to  meet  my  lover  in  the 
garden,  to  which  the  low  casement  of  my  little  chamber  gave  me  a  ready 


^  ^  One  morning,  my  £Mher  appeared  unusually  disturbed.  His  impa- 
tience during  break&st  was  remarkable,  and  I  ventured  at  last  to  inquire 
what  had  occnrred  to  disquiet  him  so  much. 

**  *  Caorlotta^'  he  said  *  you  are  the  cause  of  this  tmeasiness.  That 
seoundiel,  Jules,  has  again  come  back  to  plaa^e  the  ndghbourfaood,  and 
report  sayis,  that  for  some  new  villany  the  oldf  cure  has  finally  discharged 
him.  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  that  unfortunate  man,  his  fiither — ^but  now 
Aat  his  worthless  son  will  be  with  him  permanently,  I  feel  myself  unsafe, 
and  win  take  the  cottage,  though  much  aeainst  my  will,  fix>m  the  old 
ime-dresser.  See,  as  yon  dread  my  etemaldispleasure,  that  you  hold  no 
mteroourse  with  a  reprobate,  whom  every  body  expects  to  g^  to  the 
galleys  diould  he  manage  to  keep  dear  of  the  executioner.' 

**  *  I  was  terror-stiii^en  at  my  &ther'8  communication.  What  new 
offisnee  had  my  lover  committed  ?  Pshaw !  merely  refused,  throurii 
bad  attachment  to  me  to  obey  his  undoes  wish.  How  easily,  when  ue 
heart  is  engaged,  does  woman  find  an  excuse  for  the  offence  of  him  she 
loves !  Still  my  curiosity  was  painfully  excited — and  I  longed  for  night 
to  see  the  discarded  one,  and  learn  the  story  from  his  own  lips. 

^  *  The  time  when  I  might  en^ect  my  lover  came  at  last,  and  Jules  did 
not  disappoint  me.  At  midnight  he  was  waiting  in  the  garden,  and 
Aere  I  jomed  him.  Amid  tears  and  kisses,  tiie  fiital  quarrel  with 
his  unde  was  inquired  into  and  answered.  I  was  the  cause, — and 
for  love  of  me  Jules  had  mortally  offended  the  stem  churchman,  and  in 
consequenoe,  had  been  ignominiously  turned  out  of  doors^  with  a  strict 
command  never  to  return. 

'^ '  Need  I  tell  you  that,  considering  Jules  had  become  a  martyr  for  his 
love  to  me,  I  was  ardent  in  offering  him  my  sympathy,  and  ^ving  him  as- 
surances of  the  extent  of  the  attachment  I  felt  for  one,  who  had  proved 
his  fidelity  at  the  expense  of  future  fortune.  Can^  seized  an  opportunity 
so  favounhle,  and  pressed  me  to  marry  him,  and  quit  my  home.  In 
a  nunnent  of  indiscretion,  I  consented  to  take  this  fatal  step.  But, 
Ignorant  as  I  was  of  life,  one  startling  difficulty  presented  itself.  We 
were  both  penniless.  Whither  should  we  fly  ? — what  was  to  support 
us  ?  My  poor  fieither  had  hoarded  a  purse  of  gold— -I  knew  it — for  he 
ofiten  mentioned  that  it  was  intended  for  my  dower  when  I  married. 
Jules  wormed  the  secret  from  me,  and  then,  by  admirable  casuistry,  con- 
vinced me  that  the  money  was  actually  my  own,  and  persuaded  me  to  rob 
my  own  fiither — ^and,  wretdi  that  I  was — I  consented. 
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<<  ^  The  third  nig^t  was  ntmed  for  the  dopement.  During  that  in* 
terval  I  could  manage  to  possesB  myself  of  the  purse.  Means  of  escape 
to  Naples  should  in  the  mean  time  be  provided  by  my  felon  lover,  and, 
blinded  by  passion,  I  bade  him  a  tender  &rewdl,  cold  to  the  extent  of 
the  crime  I  had  been  persuaded  to  commit,  and  only  anxious  for  the 
hour  to  come^  when  I  snould  desert  %  doting  fether  to  bind  myself  for 
life  to  the  scoundrel  who  duped,  disgraced,  and  heartlessly  alMuidoned 


^  ^  LfSt  me  hurry  over  my  first  offence— Jules'  counsels  were  faithfully 
obeyed — and  my  unsunecting  fecdier  was  plundered  and  deserted  by  lus 
in£unous  daugmer.  We  reached  the  capital — ^there  our  marriage  was 
solemnised — ^and  in  the  arms  of  a  specious  villain  I  endeavoured  to  drown 
the  reproaches  of  an  accusing  conscience,  and  for  a  time  succeeded — ^bnt 
the  hour  of  retribution  was  at  hand. 

<<  <  Before  the  second  month  had  passed,  a  change  in  my  husband's 
habits  and  manner  became  too  apparent  to  escape  my  notice.  He  had 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  Frendiman  named  Ducasse,  and  most 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  this  foreigner's  society.  The  money  which  I  had 
stolen  £rom  my  fother  amounted  to  a  much  larger  sum  than  I  had  ex- 
pected. To  Jules  its  outlay  was  committed — and  in  what  way  it  was 
expended,  I  neither  knew  nor  had  curiosity  to  make  the  slightest  in- 
quury. 

^' '  A  serious  change  came  over  Can6t*s  spirits.  In  the  company  of 
Ducasse,  as  they  both  told  me,  he  had  visited  every  place  of  public  re- 
sort— a  statement  which  afterwards  I  discovered  was  untrue.  I  felt 
loneliness  and  disappointment — but  no  complaint  escaped  me. 

"  <  One  night,  my  husband  and  his  companion  returned  much  earlier 
than  was  customary,  and  Jules  seemed  unusually  dispirited.  He  called 
for  supper — the  order  was  obeyed— and,  while  m  an  adjoining  room,  I 
ovecheard  snatches  of  a  low  and  hurried  cdnveraation.  A  murmuring 
statement  of  my  husband  concluded  with  a  sentence  delivered  in  a  higher 
tone,  that  met  my  ear  distinctly,  '  Not  worth  ten  meces  irocm  earth  ! 
Ten!  said  I  ?    NotfiveP 

*^  *  Bah  I'  returned  Ducasse,  contemptuously,  '  much  cause  for  com- 
plaint when  the  want  is  remedied  so  easily !' 

^'  ^  Would  a  small  sum  place  matters  right  ?' 

^  *  Ay,  and  eveiy  paolo  in  a  few  mgfats  would  produce  a  zechino.' 

«  ( Enough !     At  least  it  shall  be  attempted.' 

^  ^  They  siqvped — drank  for  an  hour — separated — ^and  my  husband 
announced  that  he  was  leaving  Naples  for  tlvee  days.  I  had  begun  ti> 
dread  him.  Questions  which  I  haa  unintentionally  asked  produoied  an 
angry  answer.  Ducasse  and  he  appeared  engaged  in  secret  and  dan* 
gerous  traasaetions — and  suspidon  was  excited,  without'any  power  on  my 
part,  of  penetrating  a  mysterious  connexion  betweenjpeople  who  a  month 
before  were  unknown  to  each  other.' 

'<  ^  A  ti^  at  the  door  interrupted  Carlotta's  narrative  and  Susan, 
when  admrtted,  placed  a  billet  in  her  hand.  The  seal  was  broken— the 
eye  glanced  rapidly  over  the  contents,— and  the  purport  of  the  note  migfat 
M  imerred  from  the  remarks  its  perusal  caused. 

^' '  Suspend  opinions,  dearest  C  ,  until  I  have  a  private  xnterriew. 
Think  not  that  past  fidieHty  is  forgotten,  or  the  first  impressions  mads 
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upon  the  heart  can  ever  be  oUiterated.'    She  hud  down  the  note.    <  So, 

Wy*  she  mattered,  all  excellent  *  Dearest  C ,  pastJldeUty  zsiA  first 

impressioms,  Fortone  pUu^es  the  means  within  my  power  of  proring  my 
penitence—*  Ay^pemienee^  that  is  the  term.  Ah  I  JtdeSy  thou  art  an 
wmrivttOed  scamndreL  ^  Twice  you  sared  me  from — I  dare  not  wiite 
it — *  IwiUj  M.  UArUneourt^  however,  fill  the  blanh  your  modesty  has 
omutted^the  ffaUeys  and  the  gibbet,  *  Help  me  to  fortane  now — ^yon 
shall  share  it — and  jou  alone.'  Oh  I  none  can  doubt  your  sincerity^ 
noNe  eauMt,  '  Meet  me  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  garden,  and  at  the  termination 
of  the  great  ayenne.  Fail  not — as  yon  would  hind  to  yon  for  ever  a 
repentant  lover,  and  a  devoted  hnsband — if  yon  will  only  permit  that 
daim  to  be  re-asaertod,  by,  the  once  happy,  Jules.* 
** '  For  a  moment  Canotta  turned  her  eyes  with  amazement  to  the 


^  ^  Great  God !'  she  uttered,  passionately,  '  was  ever  mortal  rillany 
Dashed  to  soeh  extent!  Yes,  Jules,  I  will  meet  thee.  But  you, 
lady,  AsJl  hear  the  sequel  of  my  story  first.  Who  gave  you  this  letter, 
Svanr 
^  *  The  count's  attendant.  He  waits  an  answer.  What  shall  I  say  T 
** '  That  at  theappomted  place,  and  at  ten  o'clock  precisely,  I  shall  ex- 
pect his  master.    Whisper  your  message  in  the  fellow's  ear.    Is  all  quiet, 

***1  think  not.  The  voices  of  those  within  the  dining-room  were  loud 
and  angry  when  I  passed  the  door.'  She  said,  and  left  us,  while  Carlotta 
thns  eontinaed— 

*  It  was  long  past  midnight,  when  a  knock  at  the  chamber  door 
me.  To  the  inquiry  I  made,  *  Jules*  was  responded.  I  rose, 
withdrew  the  Ix^t,  and  my  husband  entered.  He  was  deadly  pale,  and 
seemed  like  a  man  exhausted  and  over-travelled. 

**  *  Well,  dear  Jules,'  I  said,  as  I  embraced  him,  '  has  your  journey 
prospered.' 

*'  *  YeSy*  he  replied,  '  I  am  weary — strike  another  light  and  fetoh  some 
wine.* 

** '  I  obejred  the  order — brought  a  fiask — and  until  it  was  exhausted, 
Can^  filled  glass  after  glass,  and  although  he  had  complained  of  fatigue, 
seemed  in  no  huny  to  retire.  I  urged  him,  but  he  evinced  displeasure. 
At  last  the  convent  clock  struck  three.  He  rose— drew  a  leathern  purse 
from  his  bosom,  desired  me  to  secure  it  until  morning,  and  then  reluc- 
tantly took  the  lamp  and  entered  the  sleeinng  chamber.  I  followed. 
Alas !  it  waa  not  to  obtain  repose. 

**  'Fatigue,  assisted  by  wine  drunk  freely,  produced  the  effect  which 
might  have  been  expected,  and  in  a  short  time  my  husband  was  asleep. 
His  were  not  refreshing  slumbers — frequent  startings,  grinding  of  the 
teeth,  and  hnnied  mutteiings  bespoke  '  a  mind  dueased.'  At  last  I 
could  collect  half  sentences — and,  before  long,  horrible  suspicions  filled 
B^mind. 

''  *  Phsaw  !  deny  it  not !  'Tis  useless,' he  murmured.  ^  Where  is  die 
leathern  bag  ?  Give  me  the  key.  I  know  the  chest.  No  outcry  will 
cvaiL  Ha!  will  you  ?  Down — down!  His  face  blackensT  a  pause  of 
the  dreamer  frdlowed.  '  How  long  he  struggled — and  now  to  smooth  the 
bed.     His  arm  moves  !    No,  'twas  fancy,' — and  a  deep  groan  from  a 
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breaft  sorehaiffed  with  crime  ended  the  broken  rerehtioiisof  a  man  whom  I 
ascertained  to  oe  a  murderer — and,  oh !  worse  fiir — that  man,  a  husband. 

^*  *  Sleep  such  as  his  was  unrefreshing,  and  when  morning  came  the 
sunken  eye  and  hageard  look  told  how  fearfiiUy  the  Tisions  of  the  night 
bad  disturbed  the  cnminal.  After  break&st,  he  asked  and  recaved  the 
purse.  It  was  a  leathern  bag — and,  as  he  poured  its  contents  upon  the 
table,  he  seemed  totally  unacquunted  with  what  they  were,  or  to  what 
extent  they  amounted. 

^^^Ten — ^fifteen — ^twenty— -gold — ^well,'  as  he  separated  the  more 
Suable  coins  from  silver.  *  What's  here  ?*  and  he  imfolded  a  piece  of 
paper.  'A  ring!  ay,  and  I  should  fancy  it  one  of  value.  Another 
packet  Let  us  unclose  it.  fiah!  a  bone!  A  reUc!  Pshaw!  Off, 
silly  humbug !'  and  he  flung  it  scornfully  upon  the  floor.  ^  A  knodcl'  He 
started  and  turned  pale.  '  Sweep  the  money  into  the  bag,  Carlotta. 
Put  it  aside.     I  will  admit  the  visiter.' 

^^*The  stranger  was  Ducasse.  A  hasty  greeting  passed.  Can^t 
followed  me  to  me  sleeping  chamber — ^took  some  money  from  the  bag — 
desired  me  to  secure  the  rest — told  me  he  should  be  absent  until  supper, 
and  then  departed  with  his  fnend. 

"  ^  Horrible  suspicions  haunted  me.  I  felt  assured,  as  I  concealed  the 
purse,  that  its  contents  had  been  obtained  by  far  worse  means  than  theft 
—by  murder. 

"  It  vras  late  when  my  husband  returned.  He  had  evidently  been 
drinking.  Another  flask  was  demanded.  He  drank  it.  We  went  to 
bed.  The  same  excitement,  with  broken  sleep  and  fearful  mutteringa, 
distracted  his  troubled  mind,  and  kept  me  waking.  Again,  Ducasse 
called  next  morning.  Can^t  took  the  purse — ^placed  it  in  his  bosom — and. 
with  the  Frenchman  left  me,  after  announcing  that  his  return  would  be 
late. 

^' '  I  never  remember  passing  a  day  so  wretchedly  as  that  which  shall 
never  be  forgotten  while  memory  remains.  A  weight  pressed  upon  my 
heart.  I  feared  I  knew  not  what — for  some  secret  presentiment  of 
coming  evil  irresistibly  possessed  me,  and  no  effort  coidd  overcome  it. 
Twelve— one — two,  pealed  from  the  steeple-dock  of  the  Dominicans— 
and  still  Can^t  did  not  return.  I  trimmed  the  lamp,  took  my  rosary,  and 
strove  to  pray.  The  words  died  inarticulate  on  my  lips — and  even  that 
solace  of  the  miserable  was  denied  me. 

^'  *  Suddenly  footsteps  were  heard  below — ^some  one  knocked  and  ob- 
tained admission — ^it  was  not  Jules  Can^t,  and  a  whispering  for  a  few 
minutes  followed.  Presently,  I  heard  several  persons  ascend  the  stairs— 
the  door  was  opened— -three  men  entered  the  room,  unceremoniously,  told 
me  that  I  was  a  prisoner,  and  that  they  were  officers  of  public  safety. 

<<  <  While  the  principal  examined  ine,  the  other  two  searched  the  apart- 
ments— but  the  personal  inquiry  and  local  search  produced  no  proof  of 
giult,  and  freed  me  from  suspicion. 

*' '  It  is  what  I  expected,'  s^d  the  chief.  '  Poor  girl  I  she  is  the  vic- 
tim, and  not  an  accomplice.' 

"  *  Of  Can6t's  pursuits,  absence,  and  return,  I  had  been  questioned, 
and  answered  satisfactorily — and  it  was  intimated  that  I  should  merely 
be  placed  under  surveiUancBy  and  required  to  remain  in  Naples  until  the 
criminal  was  tried. 
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^  <  What  is  mj  bnslMuid's  crime  ?  I  Utered. 

**  '  The  fonctionaiy  I  addressed  turned  on  me  a  searching  look. 

M -  -     -  -    -  -  ^- 
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'  Have  you  no  knowledge  of-it  whatever  ?' 
'  None — so  help  me  Hearen  !*  was  the  reply. 
'  Kobbery  and  murder !'  retmmed  the  officiaL 
**'  *  Gracioiis  God !    Then  are  my  worst  fears  realised.    Who  was  the 
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"  *  Mnttering  a  prayer  for  his  soul's  repose,  the  functionary  crossed 
hime^  deyoutly. 

"'One  whom  every  consideration,  human  and  divine,  should  have 
preserved.     His  uncle  ! — the  Cur6  of  San  Fiorenzo.' 

''  *  Great  God  !  my  fears  were  true,'  I  exclaimed,  and  dropped  from 
the  chair  insensible. 

**  *  When  I  recovered,  I  found  myself  in  charge  of  two  females  be- 
kmging  to  the  house,  who  treated  me  With  kindness.  The  police  agents 
had  retired — ^but  they  had  told  the  women  all  that  I  had  suspected.  The 
priest  of  San  Fiorenzo  had  been  robbed  and  murdered — an  attempt  to 
ore  the  house  had  failed  —  and  though  great  ingenuity  had  been 
employed  by  the  criminal,  evidence  of  the  commission  of  murder, 
'  foul  and  unnatural,'  remained.  The  priest  had  struggled  hard — and 
livid  marks  upon  his  throat  proved  that  he  had  died  by  strangulation. 
A  belated  peasant  had  seen  Jules  Can^t  hunying  from  the  house  of 
death ;  and  although  positive  evidence  did  not  exist — for  purse  and 
lehcs  had  been  destroyed  before  his  apprehension — no  human  doubt 
existed  that  Can^t  had  robbed  and  murdered  his  benefactor. 

'*  *  He  was  tried.  A  link  wanting  in  the  evidence  saved  him  from 
the  guillotine — but  he  was  sentenced  for  life  to  the  galleys  P 

** '  I  nearly  &inted,as  I  exclaimed, 

^  *  Gracious  Heaven !  and  was  this  villain  my  destined  husband  ?' 

** '  Yes — ^but  more  remains — as  yet  I  was  innocent  of  all,  save  black 
and  damning  ingratitude  to  a  too  confiding  father — ay,  one  who  doated 
on,  forgave,  and  was  deceived  again !     But  to  proceed — 

'*  *  The  mental  agony  I  suffered  when  the  dreadful  intelligence  of  hid 
condemnation  reached  me,  is  not  to  be  described.  I  was  alone  in  a  great 
city — ^not  a  friend  to  whom  I  might  confide  my  sorrow — not  an  ac- 
quaintance to  counsel  or  assist  me  in  this  afflicting  hour  of  heavy  visita- 
tion. To  crown  the  extent  of  my  wretchedness,  I  was  absolutely  with- 
out money,  nor  did  I  know  a  being  to  whom  I  dared  mention  my  distress, 
and  sue  for  assistance.  The  owners  of  the  house  where  I  had  resided 
since  my  unfortunate  elopement  had  quickly  discovered  my  poverty  ;  they 
made  my  husband's  crime  a  plea  for  turning  me  out  into  the  streets—* 
and,  without  food  or  shelter,  at  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  I  found  my- 
self roaming  in  a  part  of  Naples  totally  unknown  to  me.  Wearied  and 
unable  to  proceed  further,  I  sat  down  beneath  the  portico  of  the  church 
of  San  Isutro,  laid  my  head  agunst  a  marble  column,  and  breathed  a 
fervent  prayer  to  Heaven  that  death  might  end  my  miseiy. 

*' '  I  had  not  been  many  minutes  in  my  humble  resting-place,  before 
steps  approached,  and  two  men  stopped  at  the  base  of  the  next  pillar. 
From  Va»  pontion  in  which  I  was  crouched,  and  the  shadow  of  the  co- 
lumn, I  remained  undiscovered,  although  the  strangers — two  men  en« 
vekyped  in  dark  mantillas— stood  more  in  moonlight,  and  were  distinctly 
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Yifiible.      For  some  time  they  maintained  a  profound  dlence,  while 
through  fear  I  scarcely  yentured  to  breathe. 

(<  <  What  detains  him  ?  muttered  one  of  the  dark  stnngers  to  hia 
fellow. 

«  <  Hush !  he  comes/ was  the  reply. 

<'  ^  As  they  spoke,  a  tall  figure  lulTanced,  and  made  a  aBght  n<n8e,  as 
if  produced  hy  the  clapping  of  his  hands  together.  It  seemed  a  pee- 
concerted  signal,  and  was  answered  by  the  stran^^ers. 

'''Tis  weU/  sidd  the  tlurd  person,  as  he  joined  them.  <Toa«rt 
punctual  to  the  time/ 

^'  ^  I  trust  your  lordship  will  ever  find  me  so,'  was  the  reply. 

"  *  Who  is  your  companion  ?     Will  he  prove — * 

^^  *  True  as  the  steel  he  carries,'  return^  the  bravo. 

^^ '  Enough — I  have  found  you  always  fiuthful,  Jaques.' 

*'  ^  The  bravo  made  an  acknowiedgment  for  the  compliment  paid  him 
by  his  noble  employer. 

<<  <  In  five  minutes  Count  d'Alomo  will  pass  yonder  comer,'  said  the 
last  comer.  *  He  is  closely  muffled — agoing  on  love's  eamskd  to  Catarina. 
Fool  I  those  white  and  rounded  arms  shall  never  again  dasp  thee  to  s 
bosom  that  artists'  chisel  imitates  inyain.  No,  an  icier  embrace  is  watt- 
ing for  thee.  In  one  heart,  D'Alomo,  thou  hast  supplanted  me — ^bat 
Cipriani  takes  care  that  never  shall  he  be  rivalled  a  second  time.  Be 
prompt — no  bungling,  Jaques !  Thirty  g^ld  pieces.  Thou  knowst,  I 
keep  my  word !' 

'* '  Fear  not,  my  lord — I  keep  mine  also,'  growled  the  m£Ban. 

'^  *  To  your  posts — I  must  away.' 

"  *  He  said,  and  walked  off  rapidly,  and  in  a  di£ferent  direction  from 
that  by  which  the  devoted  victim  was  expected. 

*^ '  JBefore  the  brief  conference  had  ended,  I  had  fuUv  comprehended 
the  whole  detail  of  the  intended  murder,  and  my  decision  was  as 
quickly  made.  Prompt  action  might  avail,  and  there  might  still  be 
time  allowed  to  warn  the  unconscious  nobleman.  In  the  deep  shadow 
of  the  church  portico  I  glided  away  unnoticed — my  dark  mantle  did  not 
catch  the  eye,  and  my  noiseless  lootsteps  were  cbowned  in  the  heaioer 
tread  of  the  retiring  murderers.  I  gained  the  corner  safely — there  two 
streets  united — ^which  should  I  foflow?  On  the  selection  life  and 
death  depended.  I  reflected  for  a  second — ^the  more  retired  of  the  two 
would  be  taken  by  him  whose  mission  was  secret  love-— and  I  hurried 
down  the  deserted  one. 

''^Before  I  had  proceeded  far,  I  heard  approaching  footsteps— I 
stopped — a  man  closely  muffled  came  up — he  was  passing  carelessly, 
when  in  a  low  voice  I  mutto^ed,  '  Count  d'Alomo !' 

"^H&V  exclaimed  the  stranger,  as  he  started  back.  ^  Know  yon  me, 
then  ?'  and  flinging  his  cloak  aside,  I  saw  a  sword-blade  glitter  in  the 
moonlight. 

^^  ^  I  come  to  save  you,'  was  my  rapid  answer.  <  Hush  !  as  you  value 
life— murderers  are  not  fijRy  paces  distant.' 

**  *  Strange ! — a  woman's  voice — ^who  are  you  P 

^^ '  Ask  no  questions — retrace  your  stqps— at  yonder  comer  the  bravos 
are  lurking.' 

^^^Betiace  my  steps!'  he  exdaimed,  haughtily.    'Not  I,  by  Heavm! 
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I  am  on  my  guard,  and  now  let  the  viOains  look  to  themselyes.     How 
many  are  there  ?' 

'*  <  Two— the  third  is  gone.  He  waf  the  emplojer,  and  with  your 
own,  two  names  were  mentioned.' 

** '  Ha !  Recollect  them,  girl  I  I  should  like  to  know  my  secret 
enemy,  and  return  him  the  intended  fAYOur.' 

'  One  name  I  oveihaard  was  Catarina — ^the  other  Cipriani/ 
<  Ha !  art  thou  certain,  girl  ?' 

'''lam.     They  k3fded him,  too.' 

^ '  Bight,  hy  aU  the  saints.' 

'''As  he  sp^e,  from  the  more  open  street  which  I  haye  already 
described  as  unifting  with  that  in  which  we  were  eonTersing,  a  figure 
issued.  He,  too^  wasfolded  in  a  doak,  and  walked  forward  in  the  duec- 
lion  of  the  church  of  San  Isidxo. 

" '  When  he  had  turned  the  comer,  and  before  thirty  seconds  had 
eiHised,  a  cry  was  heaxd  of  ^MwrderV  The  count  sprang  forward, 
Bvovd  in  hand — ^I  followed*— and  widiin  a  few  yards  of  die  pordco  of 
San  Isidro,  we  found  a  man  extended  in  the  street  An  outcry  for  as<- 
fliataace  was  heaxd  by  the  patroL  They  hurried  up— relief  was  unarail- 
ing.  The  stranger — an  English  trayeller — was  dead.  Half-a-dozen 
stabs  in  the  beck  and  breast  had  been  inflicted,  and  any  of  them  would 
hare  proved  mortaL 

" '  Hie  count  reffarded  the  bleeding  body  for  a  minute,  and  then  mut- 
tered to  himself  a  benedicite. 

" '  A  marrelloas  escape.  San  Juan !  my  patron,  I  thank  thee !  But 
where  is  the  girl  ? — where  my  preserver  ?' 

" '  I  timidly  i^yproached. 

" '  Where,  girl,  is  th)r  home  ? — ^where  live  thy  parents  V 

"  'Alas!  my  lord,'  i  replied,  '  I  have  neither.' 

"  '  Then  come  with  me.  Poor  wanderer  !  I  owe  thee  a  life.  Thb 
night  imposes  on  me  a  double  debt,  and  both  shall  be  faithfully  discharged. 
Gntitude  first — ^vengeance  afterwards.  Cipriani,  remain  another  week 
in  Naples,  and  if  lyAlomo  clears  not  scores  with  thee ! — ^But  come  on — 
poor  girl — ^well  shelter  thee  to-night,  and  provide  for  thee  to-morrow !' 

" '  Carlotta !'  ezdaimed  a  voice  without. 

" '  'Tis  Susan,'  and  stopping  her  narrative,  she  rose  and  unlocked  the 
door. 

" '  Madeline  has  been  to  your  chamber — I  met  her  in  the  passage, 
and  sent  her  to  seek  you  in  the  garden.' 

" '  Thanks,  my  good  girl.  Mv  presence  here  might  cause  suspicion. 
liVlien  opportunity  permits,  I  will  return — and  ere  I  meet  my  raithful 
lover  and  most  repentant  husband,  you,  lady,  shall  know  more  of  him 
than  yon  do  at  present.' 

" '  She  said,  and  hurried  from  the  room.' " 
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COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  ITALY. 

!«▲  BCAKTOCCIATA. 

Br  L.  Mariotti. 

Tnk  Lombard  gentry  are  fonder  of  country-life  than  their  brethren 
of  Boutbern  Italy.  There  are  three  seasons  in  the  year,  in  which  the 
landlord  is  expected  to  encourage  the  toils  and  to  grace  with  his  pre* 
sence  the  sports  of  his  peasantry.  These  are  the  MMturOj  or  wheat-^ 
harvest,  in  June ;  the  Scartocdata^  or  gathering  in  and  husking  of  the 
Indian  corn,  and  the  Vendemmia^  or  vintage. 

Each  of  these  three  successive  harvests,  especially  if  the  crops  are  lax* 
uriant,  becomes  an  occasion  for  rural  rejoicing,  in  which  the  signori, 
waiving  all  dignity  of  rank,  join  their  humble  retainers  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  banquet  and  the  dance.  It  was  mid- August,  the  season  for  the 
maize  harvest.  The  Consigliere  Serventi,  a  man  whose  agricultural 
abilities  chiefly  consisted  in  kind  regard  shown  to  his  labourers,  had 
assembled  a  few  of  his  town  friends  at  St.  Leonard's  Court  to  dance 
B,furlana  and  to  eat  gnocchi  with  them. 

St.  Leonard's  Court,  once  La  Badia  di  San  Leonardo,  lies  four  miles 
to  the  north  of  Parma,  on  the  road  to  Colorno.  It  was  from  time  imme* 
morial  the  principal  estate  of  a  wealthy  Benedictine  convent,  which  had 
for  many  centuries  managed  to  thrive  amidst  the  frequent  convulsions 
which  changed  the  aspect  of  all  things  around,  whose  pious  inmates, 
placed  beyond  reach  of  the  tide  of  human  passions,  had  always  im- 
partially blessed  all  standards,  and  invariably  prayed  for  all  govern- 
ments. 

Towards  the  last  century,  in  an  evil  hour  for  that  holy  community, 
the  convent  itself  had  become  the  seat  of  government.  Don  Ferdi- 
nand of  Bourbon,  Infant  of  Spain,  and  last  Duke  of  Parma,  Placentia, 
and  Guastalla,  not  unfrequently  held  his  court  at  St.  Leonard's,  and 
its  holy  cenobites  became  his  temporal,  no  less  than  his  spiritual  ad* 
visers. 

The  example  of  his  father,  Don  Philip  of  Bourbon,  a  hunter  and  a 
warrior,  who  had  been  dragged  to  death  by  a  mad  horse  through  the 
woods  of  Colorno,  had  early  warned  the  young  duke  against  the  dan- 
gers attendant  on  the  wild  sports  of  the  field,  and  inspired  him  with  a 
taste  for  humbler  but  safer  pursuits.  He  dismissed  hounds,  hunters,  and 
foresters,  abolished  his  bloody  game-laws,  ridded  himself  of  his  French 
tutor,  the  Jacobin  philosopher  Condillac,  and  of  his  hot-headed  wife, 
Maria  Amelia,  Archduchess  of  Austria  (who  spent  her  life  in  her  royal 
stables  at  Sala,  currying  her  horses,  and  horsewhipping  her  grooms), 
and  repaired  to  the  hospitable  board  of  St.  Leonard's  refectory,  where 
he  betook  himself  to  the  edifying  functions  of  psalm-singing  and  bell- 
ringing  (a  most  princely  occupation,  which  won  him  the  appellation  of 
**  Principe  Campanaro"),  or,  m  leisure  hours  and  after  confession,  he 
set  out  in  quest  of  adventures,  hunting  peasant  girls  in  the  neighbour- 
hood—-a  more  harmless  chase  on  the  whole,  and  attended  with  less 
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da.«er  than  that  to  which  hb  hare-brained  parent  h«l  miieraUy  faUen 
a  Tictim. 

The  happy  days  of  St  Leonard  were,  however,  soon  over.  Dake 
Ferdioand  was,  with  all  the  other  inofiensive  but  unwarlike  potentates 
of  Italy,  involved  in  the  calamities  attendant  on  the  French  Revolution, 
and  no  sooner  had  the  good  King  Log  died  of  chagrin,  or,  as  it  is 
stated,  of  indigestion,  than  a  host  of  King  Storks,  in  the  shape  of  a 
regiment  of  Muw-cicloCtey,  seized  upon  the  convent  and  land,  ransacked 
its  ttme->honoured  cellars,  sang  their  ga'ira  in  the  choir,  and  hung 
their  red  caps  over  the  high  altar,  scared  the  rooks  from  their  old  haunts, 
and  set  fire  to  their  nest. 

The  wide  and  rich  domains  of  the  monastery  escheated,  by  right  of 
conquest,  to  the  new  rulers,  and  it  was  not  until  tlie  happy  restoration  of 
1814,  that  they  were,  with  pious  fidelity,  given  back  to  their  legitimate 
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Such,  however,  of  the  scattered  Benedictines  as  had  not  found  the 
wide  world  to  their  taste,  and  longed  for  the  fattening  sty  of  their  clois- 
ters, were  incorporated  with  the  monks  of  St.  John,  a  wealthy  religious 
order  of  the  same  denomination  at  Parma,  and  the  ruins  of  St.  Leo- 
nard's Abbey  were  left  to  moulder  in  silent  desolation* 

The  lands,  which  the  monks  of  St.  John  were  now  too  rich  and 
idle  to  farm  for  themselves,  were  let  on  a  long  lease  to  the  Con- 
sigliere  Serventi,  one  of  the  seven  judges  of  the  Tribunale  di  Revisione, 
the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  The  good  judge  understood  not  an 
iota  of  agriculture,  so  that  the  management  of  his  extensive  farm  de- 
volved on  hwfaiiore  or  steward,  who,  while  he  aflforded  to  his  employer 
ample  means  of  upholding  the  dignity  of  his  station  in  town,  did  not 
fiul,  at  the  same  time,  to  scrape  together  a  few  scudi  for  himself ;  such 
being  the  excellence  of  that  bountiful  Lombard  soil,  that  it  can  afford 
to  support,  at  once,  without  difficulty,  labourer,  farmer,  and  landlord  ; 
court,  church,  and  state,  together  with  the  strenuous  Austrian  soldiery, 
whom  Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  appointed  to  rule  and  protect  it. 

Dividing  his  time  between  his  magistracy  and  his  rural  cares  or 
sinecures,  the  judge  had  built  a  modern  court  or  villa  on  the  ruins  of 
the  monastery,  and  with  the  very  materials  of  that  dismantled  edifice. 
The  villa  was  a  plain  two-story  building,  massy  and  ponderous,  sur- 
mounted by  a  square  dovecot  in  the  shape  of  a  donjon,  with  mock 
loop-holes  and.  battlements,  and  a  large  portico  in  front,  under  which 
the  judge  and  his  friends  were  now  reclining  on  straw  sofas,  waiting 
for  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  western  breeze. 

The  front  of  \he  house  faced  the  ruins  of  the  old  church.  On  ttie 
right,  the  grounds  were  still  encumbered  with  ivy-clad  arches  and  pillars', 
the  remnants  of  the  cloisters ;  on  the  left,  at  some  distance,  was  a 
cluster  of  white  but  squalid  huts,  the  hamlet  of  the  former  menials 
and  vassals  of  the  convent,  now  the  free  but  not  less  starved  and 
ragged  labourers  of  the  soil ;  further  on,  the  stables  and  dairies,  kept 
up  with  that  cleanliness,  airiness,  and  comfort,  which  constitute  the 
chief  pride  of  the  Lombard  peasant,  who  seems  happy  to  show  how 
far  better  housed,  fed,  and  washed  are  his  cattle  than  his  family. 

Behind  the  ruins  of  the  monastery,  the  view  was  closed  by  a  lofty 
mound  or  artificial  hill,  covered  with  dense  shrubs,  overtopped  by 
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a  crown  of  twdve  ag<ed  otks  of  ancieol  i^wth,  under  whose  shades 
were  oDce  the  ample  cellars,  the  butchery,  and  the  ice-house  of  the  mo- 
nastery, and  where  now,  if  yoa  beliere  the  old  crones  and  the  thick* 
sculled  bampkms  at  the  hankc,  elves,  goblins,  and  witches,  hold  their 
abominable  conventicles,  playing  over  again  the  unholy  scenes  of 
orgies  and  debauchery,  which,  in  the  hey-day  of  monastic  revelrj, 
those  dark  caves  were  said  to  Imve  witnessed. 


If  oacienft  tales  say  tine^  nor  wrong  those  holy  men. 

The  convent,  church,  and  premnes  had  occupied  a  wide  extent  of 
twelve  acres,  which  was  still  surrounded  by  a  large  bnt  shallow  ditdi, 
overgrown  with  reeds,  and  planted  all  round  with  those  pyramidal 
poplars,  which  are  nowhae  fine  trees  bnt  in  their  native  climate  of 
Lombardy. 

All  round,  the  view  was  tame  and  circumscribed ;  no  lake  or  rrver 
enlivened  the  level  landscape,  and,  wherever  the  eye  was  allowed  to 
roam  beyond  the  lines  of  poplars  that  confined  it,  it  rested  upon  yel- 
low corn-fields  or  orchards,  and  richly-laden  vines  hanging  in  wide 
festoons  from  their  elms.  There  was,  however,  no  dusty  road,  no 
paltry  house,  no  sign  of  human  habitation,  in  sight.  The  owner  of 
that  sequestered  abode  could  fancy  that  ditch  and  those  trees  the  limits 
of  the  known  world*  It  was  not,  perhaps,  a  sublime  nor  even  a  ro- 
mantic scene,  but  every  thing  had  an  air  of  quiet  and  comfort.  The 
monastic  genius  of  the  place  lingered  still  in  that  happy  retirement, 
imparting  to  its  ancient  shades  all  the  contemplative  solemnity  of 
claustral  repose. 

At  the  moment,  however,  to  which  we  refer,  the  wh(^  scene  was 
alive  with  the  bustle  of  the  expected  ftte.  The  wide  threshing-floor, 
a  large  square  opening  between  the  barns  and  the  mean  dwellings  of 
the  rustics,  presented  a  quaint  and  motley  picture.  The  crop  of  In* 
dian,  or,  as  it  is  there  called,  Turkish  or  Saracen  com,  had  already 
been  diligently  husked,  threshed,  and  winnowed;  the  floor  bad  been 
carefully  swept,  the  grain  conveyed  to  the  bams,  the  husks  and  cobs 
heaped  up  in  huge  stacks  around.  Some  of  the  judge's  guests  had 
alreieuly  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  had  even  been  there  for  hours,  vo« 
lunteering  their  co-operation  to  the  ruddy-cheeked  eotUadme^  causing 
more  bustle  than  good  speed,  and  occasionally  incurring  the  displea- 
sure and  frown  of  the  steward's  wife. 

Clothed  in  her  Sunday  best,  her  frilled  cylindrical  cap  towering  on 
her  head,  her  black  velvet  bodice  glancing  in  the  son,  her  stiff  crimson 
gown  rustling  at  her  heels,  her  huge  old-feshioned  earrings  jingling  on 
her  neck,  the  worthy yb/ft>ra  was  now  busy  with  two  enormous  caul- 
drons, in  which  the  gnotchi  and  la$agne  (the  macaroni  of  northern 
Italy)  were  boiling.  Vain  were  her  efibrts  to  recall  to  her  aid  the  traant 
peasant  girb,  who  were  now  romping  and  froKcking  with  their  riotous 
gallants  from  town,  pehing  each  other  with  corn-cobs,  or  diving  into 
the  dry  rustling  husks  in  pursuit  of  each  other. 

Not  far  from  the  stewardess's  temporary  kitchen  was  a  long  oaken 
table,  on  which  had  already  been  spread  a  coarse  bnt  snow-white 
hempen  cloth ;  on  the  opposite  side  was  a  wooden  bench  for  the  or- 
chestra. 

The  orchestra  was  composed  of  four  itinerant  musicians,  two  vidkis, 
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a  ▼idoacelW,  aad  abtM^fibl  or  fft'iiifliiu,  fSut  three  first  •tone-blind, 
tke  kst  with  obIj  half  an  eye^  acting  the  part  of  manager,  leader,  and 
treasarer. 

Reared  op  ia  charitabk  asjlums  where,  frooi  inbncy,  they  are  tatight 
BoAiog  hot  Buisic,  aided  by  the  keewieas  of  their  aeomlie  oigans,  Na* 
tare's  eompensatiire  booa  kic  their  glooiay  infinxiiiy,  wedded,  as  it  were^ 
to  tbeir  crazy  old  instruments,  to  which  use  has  imparted  the  laeet  ex* 
^visile  tooe^  the  orH  of  Parma  aad  Bologna  oftea  astonish  foreign 
tfavellers  hj  the  display  of  talents,  which  are  bat  too  often  wasted 
amidst  the  riot  of  a  wine-ceilar,  or  the  din  of  a  coantry  &ir. 

ia  this  mmnner  had  the  thEeshing-Aooc  been  conf  erted  into  a  heaven* 
canopied  bail-room  aad  banqueting  hall.  Life  in  that  climate,  in 
Aagnat,  by  day  or  night,  requires  no  safer  shelter. 

The  Sim  was  setting  behind  a  huge  mass  of  clouds,  drawn  up  in  a 
kmg  line  on  the  west,  projecting  in  bold  relief  from  the  deep  azure  of 
the  firmament,  dark  and  motionless^  like  a  range  of  gigantic  rocks 
frowning  over  the  maia.  The  glare  of  the  last  sunbeams  seemed 
diowned  in  the  density  of  those  iMavy  vapours ;  but  their  craggy  out- 
lines were  hemmed  by  a  6ery  purple,  which  even  at  that  late  hoar 
preserved  stiU  too  nmch  of  the  intensity  of  an  Italian  sun  to  be  endured 
by  any  eye  bat  the  eagle's. 

OccasKmally  a  flash  of  lightning  would  shoot  across  the  gloomy 
spntity  of  those  phantom  clouds^  aad  as  the  stillness  of  evening  pre- 
vailed, yon  might  hear  the  hint  growl  of  distant  thunder,  gladdening 
plants  and  animals  with  the  tantalizing  appearance  of  a  cooling  shower, 
which  the  first  fimning  of  the  eveaing  breese  was  sure  to  dissipate. 

The  shade  of  the  old  ruined  abbey  fell  lengthening  and  widening  on 
the  rich  gram  of  the  church3fard,  broken  here  and  tlwre  by  the  gaps  of 
shattered  windows  aad  dismantled  doors,  and  by  wide  chasms  in  the 
walls.  The  evening  breese  lingered  still  on  the  parched  foliage  around, 
like  a  yoang  bird,  rocking  on  its  native  braoch,  and  fluttering  in  fear 
and  hcMation  before  venturing  on  its  first  flight. 

And  now  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  cows  of  St.  Leonard's  stalls  were 
driven  slow  and  reluctant  to  their  night-shed,  and  the  plaintive  notes  of 
the  herdsman's  flute  died  faint  and  languid  on  the  stagnant  air.  Presently 
the  half-cracked  bell  of  the  abbey-steeple  tolled  the  solemn  knell  of 
parting  day,  and  a  deeper  tint  spread  over  the  lowering  sky.  The  time 
had  long  since  gone  by  when  the  brazen  warning  of  that  evening  moni- 
lor  would  have  thrown  the  faithful  on  their  knees.  Still,  even  in  this 
asoie  sceptic  age^  even  in  such  a  dose  vicinity  to  a  corrupt  town,  the 
din  of  laughing  voices  from  the  threshing-floor  was  instantly  hushed ; 
all  eyes  were,  as  if  instinctively,  raised  towards  heaven,  and  even  the 
chil(hen,  who  were  playing  their  pranks  under  the  roofless  aisles  of  the 
abbey,  ceased  for  one  moment  their  chirruping,  and  came  up  to  their 
mothers  in  silence. 

The  Consigliere  and  the  gravest  of  his  friends,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
not  yet  joined  the  main  group  of  revellers  on  the  threshing-floor,  but 
were  engaged  in  genial  converse  under  the  portico  of  the  modern  villa^ 
whilst  oditfs  again  were  sauntering  alone  among  the  ruias,  or  strolling 
in  couples  about  the  grounds. 

Convenation  is  as  essential  to  an  Italian  as  the  air  he  breathes.  He 
is  a  fervid,  imaginative,  consequently  an  expansive  being ;  as  be  is  fond 
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of,  so  is  he  eminently  qaalified  for,  society.  He  may  often  be,  especially 
in  the  south,  noisy  and  irritable,  but  seldom  deficient  in  originality, 
^nenoe^  and  amenity. 

The  Italians  do  not,  like  the  English,  pair  off  in  conTcrsation ;  not 
even  for  the  purpose  of  flirting,  for  that  people  never  trifle  with  aflec* 
tion,  neither  for  earnest  love-making;  for  passion  needs  no  words  in 
that  coun^. 

An  Italian  salone  is  organised  after  the  rules  which  preside  over  the 
arrangement  of  a  classical  drama ;  it  combines  harmonious  unity  with 
pleasing  variety';  every  individual  has  a  part  to  act,  from  the  protago- 
nist down  to  the  hvLmhlest  Jis^ranie,  It  is  an  open  arena,  in  which 
those  alone  who  wish  to  shine  engage  in  a  tournament  of  wits.  It  is 
possible  to  frequent  the  same  circle  for  a  season  without  ever  uttering 
one  word ;  it  is  less  important  to  be  able  to  talk  than  to  know  how  to 
be  silent. 

Every  circle  possesses  its  professional  talker,  as  notorious  a  character 
as  the  wrestler  at  Corinth,  or  the  jockey  at  Newmarket  His  fame  is 
a  passport  to  all  company  independently  of  rent-roll  or  pedigree.  The 
fire  of  such  a  man*8  kitchen  needs  never  to  be  lighted. 

Of  these  distinguished  individuals  the  company  now  assembled  at 
St.  Leonard's  could  boast  more  than  its  ample  share.    There  was  the 
one-eyed  Pinelli,  a  wag  of  first-rate  abilities,  with  a  joke  leering  from 
every  wrinkle  of  his  deep-furrowed  phiz ;  there  was  the  double-chinned 
Cavalier  Polpetti,  a  consummate  gastronomer,  who  could  lecture  for 
hours  on  ortolans  and  beccaficoes,  till  every  mouth  around  watered  not 
less  than  his  own  from  sheer  delight ;  then  Marchese  Bauli,  the  cele- 
brated traveller,  who  had  been  twice  to  Rome,  and  spent  one  season  in 
Paris,  and  could  give  accurate  descriptions  of  every  object  he  had 
come  across,  from  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  pope's  diadem  to  the 
golden  tassel  in  the  cap  of  the  conductor  of  the  French  diligence  ;  also 
the  awocato  Delle  Quinte,  a  vastly  well-informed  theatrical  amateur,  a 
haunter  of  the  couUsses,  rich  in  petty  scandal  and  anecdotes  of  the 
green-room,  proud  of  his  having  thrice  been  hissed  off  the  stage  where 
he  had  unwittingly  tarried  after  the  raising  of  the  curtain,  vain  of  a 
precious  relic  in  his  possession,  being  nothing  less  than  the  very  garter 
dropped  on  the  stage  by  Pasta  in  her  superb  costume  of  Anna  Bolena. 
Besides  these  highly-gifted  personages,  might  be  descried  in  the  crowd 
the  long  and  lank  improwisaiore^  with  his  unmistakable  hungry  look, 
with  very  long  hands  projecting  from  very  short  sleeves ; — the  droning 
secccUore,  the  bore  of  the  company,  with  head  bewigged,  and  ears 
stuffed,  as  deaf  and  dull  as  nature  and  art  could  make  him — ^the  shrink- 
ing jvlacca,*  the  bashful  dummy,  evidently  in  quest  of  a  talker,  and 
the  dreaded  ciarhne,  the  everlasting  proser  ever  at  a  loss  for  a  lis- 
tener. 

All  these  choice  spirits,  however,  each  of  whom  might  be  entitled  to 
shine  in  circles  of  minor  pretensions,  were  in  the  present  instance  over- 
awed and  curbed  by  the  master-mind  of  their  lovely  hostess,  the  Con- 
sigliere's  wife. 
Costanza  Serventi,  nata  Fulchieri  (for  so  she  invariably  signed  her* 

*  A  Lomliard  word  for  a  candle-hrancb  or  candlestick  bsogiog  ftom  the  walls  in 
a  ball-room. 
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self,  probably  out  of  regard  for  her  illustrious  family),  was  one  of  the 
rarest  models  of  feminine  grace,  tact,  and  amiability.  She  bad  talent 
sufficient  for  a  whole  community,  and  consequently  could  brook  not 
only  no  rival,  but  even  no  sharer  of  empire.  Ladies'  company  was 
seldom  or  never  admitted  at  her  house.  She  had  no  sympathy  for  those 
of  her  sex,  and  shammed  none.  She  would  reign  alone.  She  was 
sore  to  please,  and  to  make  every  one  pleased  with  himself.  She  had  the 
great  gift  of  conversing  upon  every  thing  and  upon  nothing. 

The  secret  of  her  success  was  written  in  every  motion  of  her  smali» 
graceful  person,  in  every  feature  of  her  beaming  countenance.  It  was 
sympathy  and  pliability.  Her  taste  and  feelings,  her  very  age  and 
appeauance,  seemed  to  reflect  as  a  mirror  the  different  characters  of  the 
penons  whom  it  was  her  desire  to  please.  She  captivated  by  identifi- 
cation. 

This  talent  of  instinctive  sympathy  of  course  originated  in  an  in- 
nate desire  of  pleasing.  But  the  gentler  sensibilities  of  feminine  tender- 
ness had  turned  to  a  good  purpose  even  that  wanton  aspiration  of 
womanish  vanity,  and  those  very  charms,  which  might  have  proved  so 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  inexperienced  hearts,  were  seldom  turned  to 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  all  beings 
aroand  ;  and  her  friendship  had  soothed  more  sorrows  and  healed  more 
wounds  than  in  her  brightest  career  of  success  her  coquetry  had  ever 
inflicted. 

Her  age — had  there  ever  been  any  one  indiscreet  enough  to  specu- 
late on  such  a  subject — might  have  puzzled  the  most  discriminating. 
The  strongest  prepossessions  of  her  warmest  admirers  could  not  make 
them  blind  to  the  fact  that  she  was  past  her  middle  age.  In  the  grave 
air,  too,  and  in  the  admonitory  tone  which  she  not  unfrequently 
afiected  to  assume,  in  the  fondness  with  which  she  dwelt  on  the  past, 
and  appealed  to  her  oldest  adorers  for  their  assent  to  her  glowing  de- 
scriptions of  the  ^' happy  old  times,*'  there  lurked  a  manifest  inten- 
tion of  making  the  young  aware  of  the  distance  existing  between 
them  and  the  '^  idol  of  the  past  generation.'* 

And  yet  the  buoyancy  of  her  spirit,  and  the  light  bound  of  her  step, 
the  very  enthusiasm  by  which  she  gave  life  to  her  *'  tales  of  other 
days  ;*'  above  all,  the  brightness  of  her  eye,  and  the  freshness  of  her 
smile,  could  hardly  allow  any  one  to  perceive  much  difference  between 
her  and  her  rosy  Marianne,  her  eldest  girl  of  fifteen ;  and  there  was, 
peihaps,  hardly  one  among  the  younger  members  of  the  little  commu- 
nity now  frolicking  in  pursuit  of  the  rustic  beauties  on  the  threshing- 
floor,  who  would  have  hesitated  to  renounce  the  hand  of  a  princess, 
coold  he  have  hoped  by  such  a  sacrifice  to  win  one  smile  from  Cos- 
tanza  Serventi. 

Such  was  the  fascinating  beauty  now  reclining  on  a  sofa  with 
that  graceful  languor  which  is  so  peculiar  to  delicate  women  in 
southern  climates,  and  holding* in  her  hand  a  little  origuela  snuff-box, 
rather  from  ostentation  of  elderly  habits  than  for  any  real  use,  whilst 
her  fan,  the  sceptre  of  gallantry,  was  suffered,  as  if  in  silent  acknow- 
ledgment of  abdicated  power,  to  lie  unheeded  at  her  feet. 

Opposite  to  her,  the  Consigliere,  her  husband,  a  handsome,  bat 
portly  personage,  at  no  time  a  very  important  or  conspicuous  character 
in  her  househoid»  was  lounging  lazily  in  his  easy  chair,  with  his  right 
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leg^  thrown  across  its  arm,  half  planned  in  ibe  6weel  ^moB  of  that 
a&moon  dose  which  oonstkated  for  him  the  most  htissfnl  stage  oC 


*'  Where,  in  the  name  of  wonder,'^  said  the  travelled  marahese,  who 
had  just  returned  from  taking  a  Morey  of  the  festive  prefmrations,  ootr 
in  progress  on  the  threshing-floor;  '^  where  did  you  6nd  thatgrisA 
giantess,  busy  at  her  cauldrons^  as  if  she  were  Medea,  botHng  bee 
lover's  limbs  to  immortality;  that  Noma  of  the  IRtful  Head,  brandish- 
ing her  huge  ladle,  as  if  she  were  conjuring  up  legions  of  fiends  to 
help  her  in  the  concoction  of  her  mighty  spell  ?" 

**Caterina?"  answered  the  lady  of  the  mansion.  ''Why,  doyo« 
mean  to  say  that  you  never  saw  our  stewardess  ?  Confess  now,  ssar- 
chese,  in  ail  your  wanderings  by  land  and  sea  yon  never  met  any  beiafp 
like  that — or  you  would  not  have  ransacked  both  ancient  and  modem 
mythology  to  characterise  her.     Is  she  not  a  prodigy  ?*' 

*'  Why,"  rejoined  the  traveller,  regretting  to  have  been  cangfat  in 
any  exhibition  of  wonder, "  she  most  have  been  a  fine  woman  certaiolyy 
but  I  could  not  positively  asseverate  never  to  have  beheld  a  larger  one. 
Now  if  you  had  seen  the  women  of  the  Trastevere  at  Roobo— " 

"  Or  if  you  could  recollect  Lungfaigna,  the  straggling^^S^iiratiife  at  Le 
Scale,"  interrupted  the  theatrical  gentleman — 

*'*'  Or  the  squaw  of  the  King  of  the  Patagonians,  or  my  conshi's  wile, 
Madame  Polyphemus,  of  Sicily,"  retorted  Pinelli,  the  wag  with  one 
eye. 

<'  Yon  bear  them,  Consigliere  !**  sighed  the  Gonsi^iere's  wife.  '^That 
comes  of  having  been  half  over  the  world — but,  in  good  sooth,  gentle*^ 
men,"  continued  the  lady,  ^*  I  will  allow  none  of  yoa  to  rob  St.  Leo- 
nard's of  one  of  its  lions,  or  to  institute  odious  compsrisons  in  its  dis- 
paragement Our  own  Cateriaa  may  not  be  the:  tallest  of  woasen 
— granted  ;  but  I  defy  you  to  name  another  who  exercises  as  wide  an 
ascendency  over  tfU  around  her.'* 

^  Present  persons  always  excepted,"  said  one  of  the  guests,  with  m 
significant  bow. 

"  A  compliment  is  no  argument  any  more  than  a  jest,  my  good 
friend ;  so,  in  whatever  sense  they  may  be  spoken,  I  shall  take  yoor 
words  as  a  manifest  evasion  of  the  question.  I  thought  every  one  of 
you  was  acquainted  with  our  stewardess's  pecnliarities.  Why,  there 
is  not  a  husbandman  twenty  miles  round  would  think  of  haymaking, 
not  one  girl  wonld  pledge  her  troth  to  her  sailor,  without  prevsonaiy 
coesuiting  Caterina,  the  wise  woman  of  St.  Leonard's." 

^  She  has  seen  summers  and  winters  enough  to  be  weather-wise^  I 
dare  say,''  observed  one  of  the  company. 

"  Why,  how  old  do  you  take  her  to  be  ?" 

'*  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  presume  to  guess  how  rudely  time 
deals  with  one  of  your  sweet  sex/'  said  the  gentleman;  "  but  if  I  veo-> 
tore  to  name  her  and  my  grandmother  at  one  breath,  I  do  not  think  I 
say  any  thing  to  the  worthy  gentlewoman's  disparagement." 

''  There,  I  thought  so  1  You  never  were  more  at  fault  tn  your  Hie. 
This  is  not  one  of  the  least  peculiarities  of  that  singular  woman.  Welly 
sir,  she  is  hardly  a  few  years  older  than  myself." 

"  Signora  1" 

''  She  has  not  yet  $een  the  dawn  of  her  fortieth  year,  I  tell  you^ 
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Aeagh  the  oldesl  of  our  ooaDtrymeD  acniplet  not  to  addreis  her  as 
■other.     Her  yooth  and  beauty  vrathered  at  one  Uaat  of  adversity." 

**  Her  fansbaiidy  certainly/'  obierved  another,  "  is  still  in  the  prime 
ofmanhoocL'' 

**  Her  husband  is  by  several  years  her  senior,  though,  when  he  mar- 
lied  her,  poor  Caterina  was  well-nigh  as  shrivelled  and  palsy-stricken 
as  she  is  now.  Bat  our  steward  had  beheld  her  in  the  pride  of  her 
hloommg  loveliness,  affection  blinded  him  to  the  sad  havoc  which  a 
angle  seaaon  had  made  on  her  beautiful  frame.  He  wedded  her  with 
the  blind  faith  of  a  devotee,  and  a  real  blessing  she  has  proved  to 
lum.  Her  sound  judgment,  her  watchful  intelligence,  stood  him  instead 
of  that  angel  beauty  he  had  worshipped,  and  whkh  as  he  fondly  fancied 
wsB  only  temporarily  blighted,  and  time  and  his  assiduous  car^  might 
have  power  to  restore." 

"  Good  gracious!"  exclaimed  the  travelled  nobleman,  thrown  off  his 
guard,  and  evincing  more  curiosity  than  was  possibly  consistent  with  a 
man  who  had  gone  so  far  as  to  find  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  ^  what 
portentous  creature  do  you  describe,  dear  lady,  or  what  awful  events 
are  you  so  vaguely  alluding  to  ?  In  Heaven's  name.  If  there  is  any  stQry 
connected  with  that  odd-looking  Pythoness  of  yours,  do  not  keep  us 
on  the  rack,  and  let  us  bear  something  more  positive  about  her/' 

The  lady  of  the  mansiou  looked  silently  at  him  for  some  time : 

**  It  is  i^'n,  dear  marchese,  that  you  have  estranged  yourself  from 
home  till  the  most  familiar  objects  have  become  sphynxes  and  chimeras 
to  you,  for  otherwise,  whidi  of  our  friends  has  not  heard  of  the  wise 
woman  of  St.  Leonard's  ?  However,  your  curiosity  must  for  this  once 
be  baffled,  my  lord ;  every  one  else  here  present  is  conversant  with  all 
particulars  respecting  our  giantess,  and  I  cannot  attempt  to  bore 
twenty  persons  for  the  gratification  of  one/' 

Here  the  whole  company  broke  out  into  protestations,  solicitations, 
remonstrances,  till  the  complacent  lady,  tapping  on  her  satin-wood 
sonfT-box,  as  if  to  command  silence,  exclaimed : 

*'  Do  you  really  wish  it  ?  so  be  it  then. — But,  remember,  I  have  fore- 
waxned  you  ;  now  do  not  go  and  say  that  your  hostess  in  her  dotage 
entertains  you  with  twice-told  tales." 

Then  stretching  herself  more  at  leisure  on  her  couch,  acknow- 
ledging with  a  slight  wave  of  the  hand  the  politeness  of  the  marchese, 
who  had  for  the  twentieth  time  raised  from  the  ground  and  handed  her 
her  discarded  fan,  the  amiable  lady  of  St.   Leonard's  thus  com- 


THB  stewardess's  STORT. 


"  Catebina  is  a  child  of  St.  Leonard's ;  she  was  bom  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  monastery,  under  its  protection.  Her  father  was 
head  farmer  of  these  lands  in  the  da^s  of  monastic  prosperity.  The 
last  lord  abbot,  and  Duke  Ferdinand  himself,  both  partial  to  the  good 
man-— or  to  his  good  woman — had  stood  godfathers  to  this  their  only 
child.  After  the  downfall  of  the  old  regime^  farmer  Domenico  was  by 
the  grasping  French  government  trusted  with  the  management  of  the 
coo&cated  property  of  the  monastery  under  the  title  of  steward,  in 
which  place  the  Gonsigliere  found  and  confirmed  him,  when  he  rented 
these  lands  from  the  monks  at  their  restoration. 

**  By  that  time,  Caterina,  now  motherless,  had  grown  in  beauty  in 
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the  same  proportion  as  her  father  had  risen  in  wealth  and  consideration. 
She  was  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  old  nian*s  widowed  home ;  but, 
the  dearer  and  more  necessary  her  presence  had  become  to  his  comfort 
and  happiness,  the  colder  and  more  cheerless  did  her  father's  fireside 
appear  to  the  blooming  girl. 

'*  In  such  cases,  you  know,  how  easily  parties  will  come  to  a  compro-» 
mise  in  the  country.  It  was  tacitly  stipulated  between  parent  and 
child,  that  the  latter  should  continue  an  inmate  in  the  house,  pro- 
vided that  the  former  would  admit  a  third  party  into  their  domestic 
partnership. 

"  Among  the  hundred  rustic  swains  who  contended  for  the  honour 
of  picking  up  the yb^/onna'«  spindle  at  lafikmda — the  village  meeting 
in  the  long  winter  evenings — or  who  aspired  to  the  distinction  of  offering 
her  the  first  bunch  of  violets  in  spring,  there  were  two,  whose  preten- 
sions seemed  backed  by  such  merits  as  might  well  drive  the  whole  host 
of  their  rivals  to  despair :  these  were  Bertoldo,  the  wealthiest}  and 
Giannetto,  the  handsomest,  youth  in  the  neighbourhood. 

''  Here  the  wishes  of  father  and  daughter  for  the  first  time  began  to 
clash ;  farmer  Domenico  being  naturally  disposed  to  countenance 
BertoIdo*s  advances,  and  Caterina  inclining  to  favour  Giannetto*8 
suit. 

^*  I  owe  the  old  steward  this  justice,  however,  that  pecuniary  consi- 
derations were  not  the  only  reasons  which  militated  in  his  mind  against 
his  daughter's  predilections.  The  very  occupation  of  Giannetto,  who 
was  ranger  and  forester  to  St.  Leonard's  estates,  seemed  to  have  engen- 
dered in  him  habits  of  idle  roving  and  rioting,  which  plainly  unfitted 
him  for  the  monotony  of  wedded  life.  His  intimacy  with  sportsmen  of 
all  ranks,  and  even  with  poachers  and  other  loose  characters  of  every 
description,  had  occasioned  serious  alarms  to  all  who  felt  any  interest 
in  his  reputation,  and  it  needed  only  his  long-contemplated  ejection 
from  office  to  turn  him  adrift  as  an  irreclaimable  vagabond. 

*'  To  this  last  blow  upon  the  forester's  prospects,  his  love  for  Cate- 
rina was  mainly  instrumental.  High  words  passed  between  him 
and  the  steward  on  the  subject  of  the  young  man's  presumption  in 
accosting  Caterina  on  her  return  from  the  parish  church  on  the  Sun- 
day. The  steward  preferred  his  complaint  at  the  prefecture,  in 
whose  bureaux  the  management  of  St.  Leonard's  lands  was  chiefly  in- 
vested, and  obtained  a  warrant  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  ob- 
noxious officer. 

*'  On  the  evening  of  the  very  day  on  which  the  decree  of  his  expul- 
sion was  signified  to  Giannetto,  he  asked  for  and  obtained  a  clandestine 
interview  with  his  sweetheart.  There  was  a  profusion  of  adjurations, 
protestations,  sobs,  tears,  and  kisses,  afler  which  the  two  young  people 
parted  as  fast  betrothed  to  each  other  for  life  as  lovers'  oaths  and  sa- 
craments could  possibly  bind  them. 

''  On  the  same  night,  the  disgraced  forester  repaired  to  a  recruiting 
sergeant's  in  the  town,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  was  ordered  off 
to  join  the  army  of  Eugene  Beauharnais  in  Hungary,  then  in  full 
march  to  the  North. 

^*  Giannetto  entered  the  ranks  at  the  very  opening  of  the  Russian 
campaign.  He  was  all  but  burnt  alive  at  Moscow,  all  but  cut  to  pieces 
at  Malo-Yaroslavetz,  all  but  drowned  at  the  Berezina,  and  all  but 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Cossacks  at  Wiina.     He  got  off  safe  and  sound 
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'oarerihelesSy  and^  at  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  he  reappeared  at  St. 
Leoiiani*8y  after  three  years'  absence^  all  the  handsomer  for  a  little 
swagger  in  his  martial  bearing,  all  the  more  interesting  for  the  tales  of 
bardbhip  and  peril  he  had  triumphantly  gone  through. 

^*  His  manly  spirit^  however,  his  reckless  intrepidity,  was  all  that  ever 
waspcaised  in  the  yoang  soldier's  condoct  At  an  epoch  when  the  most 
dariog  dreams  of  ambition  fell  widely  short  of  the  goal  to  which  personal 
Taioor  in  the  soldier  serving  under  the  same  standard  was  in  many  in- 
stances known  to  have  led.  Giannetto  had  never  risen  above  the  rank  of  a 
common  trooper ;  a  fact  which  he  attributed  to  bis  proud  insubordinate 
disposition,  but  which  his  commanding  officers  more  readily  accounted 
for  by  hinting  at  some  dark  deeds  of  plunder  and  violence,  for  which  the 
Italian  regiments  were  but  too  unfortunately  signalised,  and  in  which 
the  late  ranger  and  forester  was  known  to  have  borne  more  than  his 
ample  share. 

**  A  life  of  idleness  and  dissipation  awaited  the  discharged  soldier  at 
home.  He  set  up  as  a  licensed  game*dealer  in  the  neighbourhood,  and, 
together  with  his  former  employment,  he  renewed  his  former  vagrant 
habita  and  obnoxious  connexions. 

'^  Daring  the  long  interval  of  his  absence,  Caterina  had  continued 
religiously  true  to  her  own  part  of  their  secret  compact.  In  vain  had 
her  father  laid  the  most  harassing  siege  to  her  peace,  in  his  attempts  to 
bend  her  in  favour  of  Bertoldo's  pretensions.  Whenever  the  hateful 
subject  was  mooted  before  her,  she  would  intrench  herself  behind  a 
stronghold  of  passive  obstinate  silence,  the  most  impregnable  defence  of 
women  on  all  topics  of  dispute,  were  they  only  aware  of  its  never*failing 
efficiency. 

**  The  character  of  the  steward's  daughter  had  in  the  mean  while 
reached  its  full  development.  Her  grand,  commanding  style  of  beauty 
was  hardly  a  more  universal  theme  of  discourse  than  the  eccentricity 
of  her  manner  of  living.  She  seemed  to  have  contracted  the  tastes 
and  inclinations  of  the  wild  man  to  whom  she  had  pledged  her  troth. 
She  was  to  be  met  abroad  at  all  hours,  in  the  lonely  fields,  and  in  the 
depths  of  the  woods.  At  home  she  appeared  sullen  and  miserable. 
She  would  sink  into  long  trances  of  deep  musing  and  self-communing, 
from  which  she  alternately  broke  out  into  peals  of  vehement  laughter, 
or  melted  into  floods  of  tears.  Occasionally,  also,  and  without  the 
least  provocation,  she  would  fly  off* in  fits  of  irresistible  fury. 

*' These  evidences  of  an  ill-governed  mind,  however,  which  made 
her  father's  house  much  too  hot  for  the  old  man,  were  looked  upon 
with  a  kind  of  awful  veneration  by  the  superstitious  peasantry  of  this 
district.  They  thought  her  possessed,  and  though  it  was  not  quite 
dear  in  their  minds,  whether  by  good  or  evil  spirits,  yet  they  accosted 
her  as  a  being  of  a  superior  nature,  and  listened  to  every  word  from 
her  mouth  with  a  feeling  of  implicit  deference  and  reliance. 

"  All  these  aberrations  of  intellect,  and  her  stanch  rebellion  against 
his  paternal  will  and  pleasure,  the  good  farmer  had  patiently  borne 
with,  as  long  as  wide  plains  and  high  mountains  lay  between  her 
and  the  cause  of  all  her  distraction,  but  when  Giannetto  made  his  re- 
appearance, as  safe  and  sound  as  if  the  lances  of  the  Cossacks  and 
the  snows  of  Lithuania  had  conspired  to  spare  him  for  his  misfortune, 
when  he  received  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  best  understanding  still 
existing  between  that  scape-grace  and  his  own  moon-struck  girl,  then 
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the  old  maa,  alanned  for  the  Mdety  of  the  ktter,  and  deemiag  it  pm^ 
dent  to  tighten  the  rein  of  hie  paternal  avthority,  had  recourse  to  tJbe 
desperate  measure  of  patting  hit  daughter  in  a  state  of  si^ge^  by 
watching  her  every  step  and  movementi  and  carefully  shutting  tor  up 
at  home. 

'^  All  those  who  were  thorooghly  acquainted  with  the  wilful  audi 
impetuous  spirit  of  Caterina,  Mod  with  the  enterprising  genius  of  her 
suitor,  could  be  at  no  loss  to  foresee  the  result  to  which  this  iojadi- 
cious  appeal  to  the  argument  of  bolts  and  bars  would  eventually  lead  ; 
and  every  one  was  looking  out  for  the  day  in  which  the  two  thwarted, 
lovers  would  be  sure  to  be  missing,  without  haviag  left  even  the  trace 
of  their  footsteps  on  the  morning  dew. 

<«One  nighty  at  midnight — it  was  in  the  heart  of  the  severest 
winter—" 


Tbe  Ck>nsigliere*s  wife  had  brou^t  her  tale  to  this  point,  when  she 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  loud  peal  from  the  turret-bell,  announc- 
iog  that  the  supper  was  upon  the  table.  Presently,  the  important 
fact  was  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  stewardess  Caterina,  the 
very  subject  of  her  mistress's  narrative. 

The  interest  of  the  company  had  been  so  forcibly  roused  m  behalf 
of  this  woman,  that  her  presence  created  a  sensation  even  amongst 
persons  who  had  been  long  familiar  with  her. 

Caterina's  uncommon  height  was  set  off  by  her  erect  and  lofty  bear- 
ing, not  less  than  by  her  severe  but/harmonious  cast  of  featuces.  It 
was  the  stem  gravity  of  its  expression,  the  blank  wanness  of  the 
cheek  and  glassiness  of  the  eye,  rather  than  any  real  symptom  of  decay, 
which  gave  that  countenance,  on  a  first  survey,  the  ghastly  look  of 
decrepitude.  It  had  a  marble-hke,  death-like  fixedness  and  vacancy, 
which  had  the  effect  of  chilling  tbe  beholder,  and  which  was  rendered 
still  more  af^alliag  l^  the  spasmodic  tremulousness  of  premature 
paralysis. 

The  primness  and  stifiness  of  her  festive  atttre,  especially  of  her 
ponderous  head-gear,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  the  slow 
and  measured  step  with  which  she  stalked  through  the  crowd  of  guests, 
and  made  her  way  to  her  ^mistress,  added  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
ansterity  and  solemnity  of  her  singidar  appearanee. 

*'  Whenever  it  may  please  the  signora,"  she  said,  courtsying  gravely, 
'^  we  are  all  ready." 

These  words  were  followed  by  an  instantaneous  msk.  The  mistress 
of  the  house  stepped  gracefully  up,  and,  leaning  languidly  on  the  prof- 
iered  arm  of  the  marquis,  repaired  to  the  spot  which  she  was  requested 
to  grace  with  her  presence,  followed  bj  the  minor  crowd  of  her  twenty- 
one  cavaliers*  the  sleepy  husband  dutifully  closing  the  rear. 

Tbe  last  faint  streaks  of  lingering  twilight  had,  meanwhile*  utterly 
faded  in  the  dcy.  The  broad,  full  harvest  moon  ruled  alone  in  the 
bright  polished  firmament  The  dense  vapours  which  had  hitherto 
lingerea  in  the  western  horizon,  as  if  t)^r  only  purpose  was  to  cover 
the  sun's  retreat,  had  followed  it,  growling  and  threatening,  in  their 
flight.  The  remark  of  the  Neapolitan  ambassador,  so  disparaging  to 
the  credit  of  the  English  climate,  seemed,  in  the  present  instance,  no 
idle  vaunt.  The  evening  had  little  to  envy  the  glare  of  the  broadest 
noontide.    The  blessed  moon  showered  down  her  chaste  light  in  wide 


ittfaJMig  land  and  mier,  lawnt,  fincfts,  aad  fiutmie  greands, 
Itte  a  aoiaekM,  mi^Mcaaly  imaiadUe  ailter  flood.  It  Ungerad  iovio^y 
aa  tihe  giay  rataa  of  dw  moaaatery,  it  gleaaied  soieam^  tiiroagh  tlie 
paaiteid  glaas  of  dw  fe«r  ataadiag  wiadows,  it  glaaced  dazzltngiy  teaa 
tke  lead  of  the  diaautntled  rool^  it  bounded  gliaeriogly  from  the  dewy 
ioliage  of  the  raatling  poplar  trees.  It  aoftened  tfae  deep  green  tiata 
of  ti^  kutariaot  tarf,  it  anellowed  tiie  rich  hoes  of  the  golden  stabhle 
fields,  it  blanched  the  flushed  cheeks  of  the  heated  country  girls. 

ils  if  in  sad  osockery  of  the  glories  of  that  heavealy  iliuasination^  a 
lev  flanbeaiix  or  a^tve  da  aoila,  stock  ap  on  dunasy  stakes,  had  been 
figfated  aroocid  the  well-spread  board.  Huge  dishes  of  popular  Loss- 
bard  cookery,  aadi  as  the  fwoetki  and  lasoffne  belbre  mentioned,  and 
JQaneae  rimMo^  Genoese  jaiaalt,  and  siaular  luxaries,  were  smokiag 
an  the  table  with  hospitable  profusion.  At  a  kind  of  temporary  side- 
board stood  the  steward,  filHng  the  ioeemU^  or  mugs,  from  a  large  hogs- 
head of  the  dark,  fall-bodied  wine  of  the  dntrict.  The  refined 
epicure  Polpetti,  and  a  few  other  Moses  from  town,  turned  np  their 
Boaea  at  thia  lavish  display  of  coarse  fare,  but  were  soon  reconciled  by 
the  appearance  of  a  little  iegame  or  stew-pan,  containing  a  dish  of 
folfwia  e  meeeUeUij  a  sort  of  beocafico  podding,  and  a  few  cobweUied 
bottles  of  choice  pammocekia  and  aoofufiaoo,  the  pride  of  the  Apennine 
Tioeyaids. 

Thia  priaaitiTe  feast,  a  kind  of  rural  agopey  in  which  all  distinctions 
of  rank  were,  for  the  moment,  waived,  was  of  shorter  duratbn,  and  gave 
rise  to  leas  convivial  uproar  Uian  might  be  expected  from  the  foot- 
lag  of  perfect  equality  on  which  the  parties  were  met,  and  from  the 
fiw  appUcaCioo  ssade  to  the  no  less  bountiful  than  capacious  hogs- 
head. It  was  quite  plain  tbat  supper  was  not  the  great  object  of  Uie 
evening,  for,  scarcely  had  large  baskets  of  jet-black  grapes  and  fresh 
doamy  peaches  superseded  the  hot  dishes  on  the  snow-vHiite  table-cloth, 
when  a  few  strokes  from  the  blind  fiddler  were  sufficient  to  thin  the 
lanks  of  the  uocereosoaions  guests. 

The  coodeaceoding  lady  of  the  manor  was  at  no  loas  to  interpret 
these  symptoms  of  general  vestlessness.  She  rose,  and,  still  hanging 
on  the  arm  of  the  marohese,  her  ea»oUere  obk^tUo  for  the  evening,  she 
hastened  towaids  the  centre  of  the  smooth-paved,  sky-roofed  dancing 
saloon.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  desoribe  it,  fuU  fifty  other  couple 
were  l&ewise  at  their  places ;  a  gentle  toas  of  the  head  from  the  lady, 
a  dapping  of  the  hands  from  her  partaer,  and  a  burst  of  swelling  me- 
lody from  the  orehestra,  ushered  in  the  opening  camtraddawtOy  n 
aowded  qoadrille,  being,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  muster  in  which  every  one 
who  intends  to  partake  of  the  evening  festivities  is  expected  to  make 


After  that  first  dance  of  etiquette,  a  vsriety  of  national  steps  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  auocessioo,  more  numerous,  indeed,  and  more  compli- 
cated than  I,  at  no  time  well-versed  in  the  mysteries  ci  chorographac 
lore,  could  attempt  to  mention  by  name,  for  less  to  describe. 

First  came  the  spinning  fwrkma^  a  giddy  whirlwind-like  seriea  of 
npid  turnings  and  windings,  only  meant,  as  it  seems,  to  test  the  nerves 
of  the  spectators,  not  less  than  the  brain  of  the  parties  engaged.  This 
vos  succeeded  by  the  stately  and  chaste  momftrrma  or  Itidian  minuet, 
indigenoua  to  the  vine-dad  hills  of  Montferrat,  whose  name  it  bears, 
then  the  Toluptnous  and  grotesque  tretcfme  or  Caroaooiie,  lesemblingf 


id..:^ 
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and  yet  more  varied  and  graceful^  and  less  gross  and  sensual,  than  the 
German  waits,  which  was  perhaps  only  an  awkward  northern  imitation 
of  it ;  then  la  piva^  a  dance  of  iauns  and  satyrs,  so  called  from  the 
bagpipes  by  which  it  is  generally  accompanied ;  besides  innumerable 
sets  of  reels  and  jigs,  and  other  diizy  sports  of  the  same  description, 
which,  whatever  country  may  lay  claim  to  their  invention,  have  heea 
equally  naturalised  in  all  climates,  and  are  everywhere  distinguished 
by  analogous  names. 

The  first  ardour  of  the  revellers  having  by  this  time  considerably 
abated,  those  noisy  entertainments  gave  place  to  more  ambitious  and 
interesting  games — figured  cotillons,  acted  country-dances,  the  pa- 
thetic Cantentino  deW  ahil  the  romantic  Begina  iPEiruria,  and  the 
CavaUere  detta  Trista  Figura,  with  other  performances  in  that  style, 
half-comic,  half-tragic  scenes,  interspersed  with  dialogue^  song,  and 
pantomime,  traditional  farces  and  buffooneries,  of  which  it  would  pusle 
the  wisest  to  trace  the  origin,  or  to  explain  the  recondite  meaning. 

All  this,  however,  did  not  come  up  to  the  riotous  buoyancy  of  the 
most  lively  spirits  assembled  at  St.  Leonard*s  Court.  As  the  night 
wore  on,  the  ball  degenerated  into  a  frolicksome  carnival  scene.  Long 
phantoms,  walking  on  stilts,  and  shrouded  in  blankets,  stalked  in  gaunt 
and -grim,  breaking  through  the  maze  of  the  jaded  quadrille.  Gen- 
tlemen's coat-tails  were  pinned  to  the  petticoats  of  their  fast-dinging 
partners.  Treacherous  squibs  and  crackers  lurked  beneath  the  tread 
of  the  unwary  waltzers,  giving  rise  to  great  consternation,  scream- 
ing, and  mock-fainting,  by  their  sudden  ignition.  Frying-pans,  kettles, 
and  fire-irons  volunteered  their  co-operation  to  the  plodding  orchestra, 
and  turned  the  death-march  of  La  Gazza  Ladra  into  a  hideous 
charivari.  Finally,  as  a  soother  to  the  incensed  feelings  of  the 
much  annoyed  performers,  Pinelli,  the  wag  of  wags,  called  for — and 
his  motion  was  instantly  received  with  a  shout  of  applause—*'!^  can* 
traddanza  dei  dechiJ* 

And  certainly  a  more  quaint  and  ludicrous  scene  than  this  same 
blind  men's  quadrille  is  not  to  be  easily  imagined.  Each  of  the  four 
poor  fiddlers  was  led  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  with  measured 
steps,  and  always  scraping  his  instrument,  to  his  distinct  place  in  the 
vacant  arena.  There,  bowing  and  courtsying  to  all  the  four  cardinal 
points,  and  kicking  up  their  heels  as  if  the  ground  had  been  scalding 
hot  beneath  their  feet,  the  four  dibutatUs  started.  It  was  sad  and  it 
was  laughable  to  see  how  they  grinned  and  grimaced,  winking  and 
leering  from  their  dark,  lack-lustre  orbs ;  how  the  one  wagged  his 
fiddle-stick,  and  the  other  hugged  and  fondled  his  cumbrous  bass-viol 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  warm-hearted  dancer,  while  he  blundered  and 
staggered  under  its  weight.  It  was  awful  to  hear  the  screeching  and 
grunting,  the  howling  and  growling,  of  those  poor  tortured  instruments 
as  one  or  the  other  of  those  drunken  gropers  tottered  and  reeled  out  of 
all  balance  and  cadence  at  once.  And,  as  they  met  and  knocked 
against,  and  all  but  tumbled  upon  each  other,  in  the  bear-like  evolu- 
tions of  that  lumbering  tournament,  it  was  dismal  to  hear  the  scolding 
and  cursing,  and  the  half-muttered  oaths,  with  which  each  of  the  crea- 
tures saluted  his  ill- mated  partner. 

Finally,  when  the  thoughtless  youths  for  whose  gratification  that 

<K>rry  exhibition  was  given  had  laughed  themselves  out  of  breath,  four 

4  the  prettiest  country  lasses  stepped  up  between  the  panting  and 
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dttcomfited  performersy  holding  up  a  brimmiDg;  goblet  to  their  lips, 
which,  filled  as  it  was  with  9even  ihievet  vinegar^  had  no  sooner 
touched  their  parched  lips  than  it  sent  them  coughing  and  sneezing, 
scamping  and  loaring,  to  their  seats. 

long  before  the  pranks  and  gambols  of  mischievoas  mirth  had 
reached  this  stage  of  licentiousness,  the  soberest  part  of  the  company 
had  singly  disappeared.  The  Consigliere's  wife,  always  attended  by 
the  same  companion,  was  among  the  first  to  make  her  exit.  She  led 
the  way  behind  the  ruins  of  the  cloisters,  and,  climbing  a  little  hillock 
behind  the  ice-house,  seated  herself  on  a  stone  bench,  near  a  marble 
table,  delightfully  screened  by  the  waving  branches  of  the  oak  trees 
above.  Ilie  strams  of  joyous  music  still  reached  their  ears,  wafted  by 
the  evening  breeze,  and  mellowed  by  the  intervening  distance.  The 
otb  of  the  moon  was  right  over  their  head,  and  its  glare  fell  directly  on 
the  smooth  brow  of  the  pale  lady.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  and 
ber  cape  fell  negligently  from  her  shoulders,  as  she  leant  back  on 
her  seat,  her  bosom  still  heaving  with  the  slight  exertion  of  the 
ascent.  The  rich  brown  of  her  hair  and  eyes  deepened  in  the  soft  hues 
of  eve,  and  her  habitual  paleness  received  from  the  rays  of  that  kindred 
light  a  dazxling  lustre  which  might  rival  the  chaste  polish  of  the  cost-* 
tiesi  marbles. 

Presently,  one  after  another,  her  choice  friends,  as  if  by  previous 
agreement,  joined  her  in  that  cool,  mystic  retreat.  Presently  the 
•tewardess,  Caterina,  laid  before  them  a  large  waiter  with  coffee ;  and 
with  it  the  tide  of  genial  conversation  once  more  began  to  flow. 

'*  There  is  the  giantess  again  !**  said  the  marchese,  with  one  glance 
at  the  retreating  domestic.  "  Her  phantom  wilt  haunt  me  like  a  night- 
mare in  my  steep." 

'*  Treat  her  then,  even  as  a  ghost  should  be  dealt  with,  my  friend," 
quoth  the  lady,  *'  speak  to  her ;  vou  will  find  enough  in  her  manners 
to  wear  off  the  impression  of  her  U>rbidding  appearance." 

*'  I  shall  not  until  I  know  more  about  her.  Remember,  dear  lady, 
your  story  is  not  yet  brought  to  a  close ; — though  it  is  not  difiBcult,  per- 
haps, to  anticipate  the  final  catastrophe." 

"  Perhaps !  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  hear  your  conjectures  on 
the  subject. ** 

*'Why,  I  suppose  the — how  do  you  call  him? — the  soldier  or 
forester,  Giannetto,  ventured  on  the  abduction  of  the  tall  maiden,  and 
got  shot  by  her  father  in  the  attempt." 

*^  Or,  more  probably,"  suggested  another,  '*  the  two  rivals  fell  out  at 
some  country  fair  on  the  village  green,  and  gored  each  other  in  the 
▼ery  eyes  of  the  fair  object  of  contention." 

'*  Perhaps,"  again  said  the  lady,  'Uhat  is  the  issue  to  which  each 
of  you  would  bring  it,  were  you  to  write  a  romance  on  the  subject.  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  inventiveness  and  discrimination.  Now  hear 
me,  and  judge  which  of  the  two  is  nearer  the  mark." 

With  this  the  gentle  hostess  slightly  leaned  her  elbow  on  the  marble 
table,  and  resting  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  she  thus  continued 

THE  stewardess's  STORY. 

*'  It  was  a  dismal  night,  as  I  was  telling  you,  and  yet  all  St.  Leon- 
ard's tenants  were  from  home.  It  was  Twelfth-night,  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  this  part  of  Uie  country,  '  Fire-dog's  night,'  {la  notte  ddl  *alare) 


4*  C^imby  L^  m  B^. 

iaom  an  ancioit  custom,  dttiDg  perhaps  from  the  tiiw  of  hcathe&iflRy  of 
\kjm^  on  the  tabid  a  dog- or  an^ios  (the  hooBehoM  god)  as  asigtt  that 
joy  k  to  run  riot,  adhd  feast  and  kaghterto  be  the  Older  of  the  night. 

**  Well,  our  peasantry  of  the  abbey,  in  return  for  a  siaular  ealcr- 
tainment  they  had  given  on  Christmas  Eve,  had  been  invited  to  a 
grand  sapper  and  casting  the  slippei*  in  the  large  ham  at  Ranoo* 
eello,  three  miles  ofL  Woasra  and  children  had  patriarchally  been 
earried  to  the  spot  in  one  large  cafavan.  One  Kviag  sool  akM  hod 
been  left  behind,  and  that  was  Cirterm. 

**'  She  had  shown  in  the  eoorse  of  the  evening  more  stubbornness 
and  moroseness  than  her  old  fother  could  well  pat  up  with,  and,  haviogr 
peremptorily  refused  to  attend  the  festive  ceremony,  she  had,  as  usw^y 
been  lodced  and  bolted  in  at  home. 

'^Towards  midnight,  she  had  at  last  frowned,  and  swlked,  and  sobbed 
herself  to  sleep,  when  she  was  soddeikly  roused  by  the  sound  of  stealthy 
footsteps  and  whispered  voices  outside. 

**  She  was  a  girl  of  firm  nerves  and  high  spirit,  and  the  legends  of 
ghosts  and  spectres,  so  rife  in  this  as  in  all  monastic  ueighbourhoodo, 
had  no  power  with  her.  Lately,  however,  and  exactly  at  the  epoch  of 
the  peace  of  1814,  the  breaking  up  of  so  many  armies  had  filled  the 
country  with  vagrants  of  the  worst  description,  and  the  current  talea  of 
h^way  robbery  and  housebreaking  were  suflBcient  to  occasion  serious 
alarms  even  to  one  who  might  otherwise  have  set  pandemonium  itself 
at  defiance. 

''  It  happened,  moreover,  and  none  coald  be  more  aware  of  it  tima 
Caterina,  that  farmer  Domenico  had  for  the  last  fortnight  been  collect- 
ing  his  yearly  rents  and  selling  fat  cattle,  so  that  a  larger  sum  than 
usual  was  at  that  moment  hoarded  up  in  the  old  man*s  sleepvag-room. 
Caterina  knew  this,  and,  only  alive  at  that  moment  to  her  fother*s  inte- 
rests, she  bethought  herself  of  tlie  most  effectual  means  of  resisti»g^ 
aggression. 

*^  The  modem  villa  and  premises  were  not  yet  built  at  that  time,  and 
the  steward  and  hn  daughter  had  taken  up  their  temporary  residence  ia 
yon  left  wing  of  the  cloisters,  a  part  of  which  was  yet  habitabie.  Two 
of  the  cells  on  the  first  floor  constituted  their  sleeping  apartments ;  on 
the  ground  floor  below  were  the  parlour  and  kitchen,  as  well  as  the  wine 
and  wood  cellar,  crowded  with  implements  of  husbandry. 

"  The  windows  on  the  ground-floor  were  protected  by  thick  but 
mouldering  iron  gratings^  and  by  shutters  in  a  sttll  worse  condition.  Ia 
a  few  seconds,  Caterina  could  hear  these  latter  cracking  and  bursting 
under  the  efforts  of  the  house-breakers'  crow-bar. 

*'  In  proportion  as  these  sounds  satisfied  her  as  to  the  intention  of 
h»  nocturnal  visiters>  and  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  means  of  resist- 
ance that  her  dismantled  dwelling  could  adferd,  the  brave  girl  felt 
the  energies  of  her  soul  roused  within  her. 

''  One  instant's  reflection  was  sufficient  to  induce  her  to  discard  as 
impracticable  the  idea  which  had  first  presented  itself  to  her  mind,  of 

*  Casting  the  dipper  in  Italy  is  something  very  different  from  hunting  the  slipper 
in  England.  The  game  oonaista  of  a  wager  between  the  oountiy-girls,  as  to  which 
of  them  can^  lyiag  on  her  heck  on  the  fiooE,  cast  her  iilnper  from  her  li^  foot 
forthest  ahoiTe  her  head.  It  is  soxprising  to  see  what  a  knack  those  contodou  ac- 
quire of  kicking  up  their  chaumtn^  withoot  expoong  thdr  aokks  to  the  eager  eyes 
of  the  hehoMleni. 


nniirag  fron  the  hoase  and  Traching  the  abbey  steeple,  to  rouse  the 
eovstry  b j  toUisg  the  alarm  beH.  3«ch  a  step  cooKl  only  have  led  her 
lalo  the^  bands  of  her  enemies  beibre  she  Imd  ereii  time  to  reach  the 
bell-rope. 

*^  She  rose  from  bed  wide  awake,  collected  and  mute.  She  snatched 
a  little  hrass  orocifix  fron  the  wall  and  muttered  a  short  prarer,  then 
dipped  on  a  kose  gown,  and  hastened  to  the  dbreatened  tenement 

^'The  night  ¥ras  pitch-dark,  and,a]thoagh  the  shattered  shatter  no 
longer  obairvcted  the  ontside  view,  her  eye  in  vam  attempted  to  pierce 
the  densi^  of  the  wintry  gloom.  Her  ear,  however,  availed  bet 
better.  She  cowld  hear  the  mormur  of  diven  voices,  and  tbe  brash- 
iag  and  scuflBiog  of  many  busy  feet. 

**  Tbe  window,  against  which  the  robbers*  efforts  were  directed,  be- 
kaged  to  a  part  of  the  cellar  which  served  likewise  as  a  bntchery.  In 
a  corner,  two  steps  from  tbe  window,  lay  a  large  bloek  and  an  enor- 


**■  Caterina  lifted  up  a  thankfol  gtance  towards  heaven.  She  snatched 
up  the  poadenws  instrument,  with  eyes  beaming  with  faith  and  conrage. 
Jadith*s  coontenance  was  never  lighted  np  with  a  more  calm  and  con- 
idcat  eathosiasm.  Thns  armed,  she  stole  np  to  the  window  and  posted 
hcfself  on  one  side  dose  to  the  wdl.  She  curbed  the  quaking  of  her 
limbs,  smothered  the  fluttering  ci  her  heart. 

"  There  was  a  hasty  consultation  among  the  malelactors  outside. 
Then  a  large  wooden  bar  was  introduced  between  the  rusty  iron 
grating.  Then  a  more  hasty  stamping  of  feet,  a  hard,  elaborate 
breathing,  and  severd  of  the  middle  bats,  bent  and  bruised,  were 
Ibioed  from  their  sockets. 

**  The  passage  being  now  effected,  tbe  housebreakers  once  more  fdl 
back  to  tbdr  anxious  deliberations.  It  was  only  for  on^  moment, 
however,  and  presently  something  round  and  dark  peeped  in  through 
the  gap  left  by  the  demolbhed  bars.  Caterina  raised  a  mental  ejacu- 
lation to  God ;  she  raised  her  murderous  weapon,  and  dropped  it  on 
that  dim  andistinguishable  object. 

** There  was  a  short  stifled  sob;  something  heavy  fell  helplessly 
outside ;  hasty  footsteps  were  heard  gliding  away  rapidly  and  steahhrly 
through  the  cloisters ;  then  all  again  was  silence  and  gloom. 

**  Caterina  remdned  motionless  ;  a  shiver  of  horror  ran  through  all 
her  veins ;  a  reaction  of  dismay^  now  that  all  danger  had  vanished, 
wrought  on  her  reawakened  feminine  sensibilities.  She  did  not  faitic  or 
fdter,  for  a  vague  sense  of  duty  seemed  to  bid  her  heart  to  hold  on  and 
die  at  her  post.  She  stood  breathless,  as  if  spell-bound,  gazing  at  the 
shattered  casement,  for  Heaven  knows  bow  long;  she  hardly  knew, 
she  dreaded  to  inquire,  by  what  deed  die  had  so  heroically  defended  it. 

*'  She  was  roused  from  her  terrific  trance  by  a  sensation  as  if  of 
warm  moisture  on  her  bare  foot ;  mechanically  she  stooped  and  groped 
with  her  bands  on  the  ground ;  she  uttered  a  faint  shnek  as  her  hand 
came  in  contact  with  the  matted  hair  of  a  human  head.  Hastily,  in* 
atinetivdy,  die  raised  that  severed  skull  from  the  ground  and  laid  it  on 
the  wiadow-sill — the  gory  trophy  of  her  murderous  victory* 

''  Early  in  the  morning,  the  revdlers  from  Ramoscdio  returned  home 
with  soog  and  frolic ;  a  few  of  the  old  fathers  of  tbe  village  attended 
the  old  steward  to  his  dwdling.    The  first  ol)jects  that  struck  them 
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were  the  smashed  window  and  a  lifeless  body  underneath.  On  a. 
nearer  approach,  they  descried  the  hideous  spoil  on  the  window-ledge, 
and  behind  it  the  conquering  Amazon  still  brandishing  her  blood-stained 
weapon.  i 

**  Daring  many  mortal  hours  the  distracted  girl  had  stood  at  her 
post,  rather  with  the  helplessness  of  despair  than  with  the  true  firm- 
ness of  valour.  Amazement  and  consternation  rooted  her  to  the  spot, 
and  fastened  her  eye  on  one  hideous  object — ^for  a  long  time  an  undis- 
tinguishable  object. 

'*The  first  pale  dawn  of  morning  at  last  began  to  give  that  object 
colour  and  shape.  It  assumed  outlines  and  fbrm ;  it  breathed,  as  it 
were ;  it  lived  beneath  her  startled  gaze.  It  was  the  black  bushy  hair^ 
the  harsh  but  fine  features  of — Giannetto. 

"  Whether  that  worthless  man  had  joined  a  band  of  his  former 
associates  with  the  purpose  of  plunder,  or,  whether,  perhaps,  he  only 
asked  their  co-operation  for  the  abduction  of  his  betrothed,  remains  to 
this  day  a  subject  of  vague  conjecture.  His  accomplices  were  never 
heard,  of,  and  he  carried  his  secret  to  his  grave. 

'*  Meanwhile,  the  desolate  murderess  seemed  hardly  to  have  come  to 
a  full  consciousness  of  the  enormity  of  her  deed ;  they  removed  her 
from  that  chamber  of  death  still  plunged  in  speechless  stupor.  Once 
in  her  bed,  she  was  assailed  by  burning  fevers  from  which  she  only 
recovered  after  the  lapse  of  forty  days.  Reason  and  memory  seemed 
hopelessly  to  have  forsaken  her ;  and  that  same  ghost-like  rigidness  of 
features,  that  vitreous  dimness  of  the  eye,  and  that  paralytic  trembling 
of  the  head  which  has  struck  you  so  painfully,  had  already  and  for 
ever  become  characteristic  of  that  youthful  countenance. 

*'  In  the  third  year  afLer  that  tragic  catastrophe,  farmer  Domenico 
was  brought  to  his  death-bed.  He  called  to  him  his  miserable  wreck 
of  a  daughter,  and  with  dying  words  besought  her  to  accept  of 
a  protector  and  partner  for  life  in  the  person  of  the  long-disregarded 
but  ever  faithful  Bertoldo.  Soon  after  the  old  man*s  decease,  Caterina 
conseuted  to  be  led  to  the  altar,  and  the  Consigliere  bestowed  upon 
the  bridegroom  the  place  of  steward,  left  vacant  by  his  father-in-law. 

''  Time,  and  the  unshaken  devotion  of  her  husband,  finally  recalled 
Caterina  to  the  duties  and  almost  to  the  enjoyment  of  existence." 

As  the  Consigliere's  wife  was  thus  drawing  her  tale  to  a  close,  the 
uproar  of  the  merrimaking  on  the  threshing-floor  became  so  loud  and 
unruly,  that  the  lady  felt  it  incumbent  on  her  to  soothe  and  allay  it  by 
her  presence. 

On  arriving  at  the  scene  of  mirth,  she  found  the  ball-room  con- 
verted into  a  battle-field.  The  lawless  youth  of  both  sexes  had  drawn 
themselves  up  in  hostile  array,  and  were  now  hotly  pelting  each  other 
with  the  light  missiles  which  the  arena  too  plentifully  afibrded.  Corn- 
cobs and  husks  flew  into  the  air  with  such  a  fury  as  not  only  completely 
to  cover  the  combatants  from  view,  but  even  almost  to  darken  the  moon 
in  the  firmament. 

Costanza  and  her  friends  were  too  wary  (o  venture  into  the  midst 
of  that  hot  nUUe;  they  deemed  it  prudent  to  leave  the  belligerent  par- 
ties to  settle  their  disputes,  and  these  latter  continued  to  enjoy  the  fine 
fun  of  their  skirmish  till  the  morning  blush  broke  upon  them,  and  sent 
them  pale  and  jaded  to  their  resting-places. 
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TH£  PLEASURES  OF  GRUMBLING. 

BT  AHOUS  B.  BEACH. 

LosD  NoBTH  once  excused  the  imposition  of  an  additionft]  duty  upon 
some  article  of  general  consumption,  because,  as  he  said,  nobody  would 
begrudge  the  payment  of  an  additional  hali^nny  in  the  pound  for  the 
plnsnie  of  abusmg  the  minister.  And  the  plea  showed  a  thorowh 
tnowledge  of  nature— at  least  of  English  liuman  nature.  We  are,  with- 
out dispute,  a  grumbling  people.  We  are  as  fond  of  a  grumble  as  of 
roast  beeH  Both  are  indigenous  products  of  the  soil — ^both  grand  cha- 
laetetiatics  of  the  people.  Not  that  we  are  discontented — nothing  of 
the  sorL  Not  that  our  grumbling  is  ill-conditioned — ^it  is  the  nature  of 
the  animal.  It  is  one  of  our  prime  wants — ^not  to  say  chief  luxuries. 
We  could  not  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  any  state  that  afforded  us  no 
opportunity  for  indulging  our  &yourite  propensity.  Every  eyil  has  a 
blight  tade — and  the  bright  side  of  half  our  evils  is  the  opportunity 
ihey  afford  to  the  grumbler. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  it  is  generally  the  mere  petites  miseres  of 
humanity  which  we  gamble  at.  There  is  no  grumbling  at  a  great  mis- 
fortune. We  grumble  the  more,  the  more  comfortable  we  are — ^just 
because  the  intensity  of  the  pleasure  we  enjoy  excites  a  yearning  for 
something  more  exquisite  stilL  Refinement  makes  us  sensitive.  We 
should  be  much  more  likely  to  grumble  for  claret — were  we  put  upon  a 
regimen  in  which  port  formed  Sie  most  delicate  beverage  allowed — than 
were  we  abeolutely  to  be  confined  to  Barclay  and  Perkins. 

Again — a  man  will  grumble  excessively  snould  his  boots  be  sent  home 
a  misfit^  who  would  be  a  perfect  model  of  resignation  were  his  leg  to 
be  cat  off.  He  will  grumble  more  earnestly  at  the  discomfort  of  his 
toes — than  at  their  loss  altogether.  A  gentleman  tumbles  into  the 
river-^he  is  fished  out  nine  parts  dead — ^and — if  the  light  the  Royal  Hu- 
mane Society  is  at  such  trouble  in  spireading  upon  the  subject  be  not 
dear  in  the  pericraniums  of  his  savers, — he  is  hung  up  by  the  heels^  as  an 
antidote  to  the  effects  of  his  ducking.  Suppose  him  to  recover  this 
course  of  treatment,  he  is  as  meek  and  thankful  as  a  man  can  be.  How 
he  will  gamble  and  sulk  if  he  is  caught  in  a  shower  of  rain,  and  his 
new  beaver  damped. 

It  is  your  well-fed,  comfortable  fellow  who  grumbles  most.  After 
Paddy  has  floored  his  friends  from  love  at  Donnybrook,  he  is  as  happy  as 
a  grig  upon  potatoes  and  salt — or  the  still  greater  because  more  imagi- 
native delicacy  of  potatoes  and  point.  He  grumbles  neither  over  Uie 
one  or  the  otner.  The  canny  Scot  changres  his  oatmeal  for  something 
better  as  soon  as  he  can,  but  even  after  the  step  is  effected-— when  rolls 
take  the  place  of  bannocks,  and  anchovy  toast  of  porridge — he  grum- 
bleth  not,  nor  tumeth  up  his  nose  at  the  remembrance  of  his  former 
fore.  On  the  contrary,  h^  lauds  it — he  proves  it  to  be  the  very  best 
sort  of  food  a  man  can  have  set  before  him — he  expatiates  on  its  excel- 
lence— ^is  eloquent  on  its  thousand  good  qualities— in  short,  he  does  every 
Aung  he  can  to  establish  its  virtues — ^but  eat  it ! 

Your  true  Englishman  is  a  very  different  sort  of  animal.     Were  he 
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kept  to  herrixi^  or  oatmeal — ^great  would  be  the  grumble.  When  he 
is  promoted  to  something  better,  ne  grumbles  for  another  step — when  he 
gets  it,  he  is  all.agog  finr  a  still  farther  eletfatioii — and  at  lenfi;th  were 
yon  to  set  him  down  to  the  very  best  dinner  in  rerum  naturOj  he  would 
grumble  at  rerum  natura  .for  not  affovdiiig  a  better  one.  If  he  cannot 
grumble  with  his  beef,  it  is  hard  if  he  cannot  be  indignant  with  his  mus- 
tard. ^  A  canital  dinDer,"  yoa  vonark.  ^*  Ci^tal — ^reallj  good — Imt 
the  wiuting — disgusting.'' 

Now  there  is  not  a  partide  of  carping^  cjnieal,  ill*naiiar»  in  aU  tliis^ 
Kine  times  out  of  ten  a  man  grumbles  from  habit.  Did  lie  thidk  tke 
muttered  expresaon  of  Ua  dissatisfactioii  would  hurt  a  fiTing  being— » 
no  one  readier  to  g^ve  a  guhp  and  swallow  it.  But,  in  £Mt,  he  grumbles 
without  being  dissatJafied.  He  grumUe^  not  to  injure  aaotlier — but  to  to-> 
Here  himself.  He  ffrumbles  as  a  sulor  swears,  not  that  he  means  airr 
thing  serious  by  it.  Dot  beeanse  he  rather  Ekes  it,  and  it  is  a  style  oT 
expression  which  every  one  around  makes  use  of.  He  grumbles,  t<Mv 
not  beeanse  a  thing  is  bad,  but  because  it  is  not  better,  fife  gnunblea 
diat  the  positiTe  is  not  die  eomparatiye  —  the  oonparatiYe  not  the 
si^ieriatiTe — and  the  superlatrre  not  something  mote  saperiati?e  stiil. 
He  grumbles  because  he  has  not  something  better  than  he  has  it — ^if  he 
had  it  not  at  all,  he  wodid  probakly  strive  only  to  get  it.  He  quarrels  with 
his  bread  and  butter,  but  if  he  had  no  broad  and  butter,  he  would  not 
quarrel*— and  although  he  does  quarrel  with  it — he  takes  care  to  eat  it. 

Viewed  in  tbb  ligbt,  grumbling  proves  a  high  stage  in  eivilisatioD,  as 
weD  as  a  peculiar  phase  of  national  charaeter.  Comfort  begets  com- 
fcrt^*4refinement  produces  refinement,  and  grumbling  is  the  process  ef 
their  elimination.  We  suspeet  that  there  was  very  htttegrmnblmgamoDg^ 
our  foreEeithers  when  ochre  was  the  rouge  in  us^  and  sheepddns  the 
dress-coats.  Instead  of  grumbling,  if  any  thing  did  not  exactly  suit 
their  tastes,  they  probably  dispatched  the  offender  at  onee  if  they  could 
•<->or  were  dispatcned  by  him  for  the  attempt  if  they  coidd  not.  Savages 
cannot  comprehend  the  pleasure  of  the  civilised  gmmUe— ^ihej  only  vn* 
derstand  die  war-whoop.  Marvellously  uncomfortable  must  have  been 
our  ancestors*  steel  garments — extremely  unpleasant  must  it  have  been 
to  live  like  the  eemi  picked  up  by  the  firaerman — ensconced  in  an  iron 
pot  —  or  a  series  of  pots  and  magnified  steel-purses.  An  existenee 
more  free  than  easy  must  it  have  been  to  scour  over  the  country — figfat-^ 
ing  with  every  ottier  unknown  mm-bound  gentleman  you  cmanoed  to 
meet.  But  we  warrant  there  was  little  grumbling  among  the  crusaders^ 
and  a  knight^rrant  would  lay  himself  down  under  an  oak  to  ponder  upon 
the  diarms  of  his  mistress— -and  probably  fed  the  charms  of  rheumatum 
without  a  muttered  syllable  of  discontent. 

Only  think  of  a  red-cross  Paladin — Cceur  tk  Lion  himself  if  you 
will— bemoaning  himself  after  this  fashion. 

<«  Confound  it — ^was  ever  a  man  so  bored  ?  I  wish  to  heaven  yoa 
would  make  thai  troubadour  move  on — the  row  he  is  kicking  up  under 
the  vrindow  of  the  great  hall  is  perfectly  abominable.  And  so  toe  man 
calls  this  a  helmet — a  pret^  helmet  indeed.  Why  ihe  weu;ht  will  be 
quite  unbearable  in  hot  weatner— enough  to  cive  one  a  hea&dM  for  a 
month.  I  declare  I*m  quite  in  the  blues  wiu  all  this  bother.  Broach 
a  cup  of  Malvoisie.  Grod  bless  my  soul,  the  stuff  they  sell  for  Malvoisiey 
now-a-days,  it's  enough  to  pdson  a  pig.  Tell  Andrew  Ferrara,  with  my 
compliments,  that  I  shan't  pay  him  a  farthing  for  diese  swords..    iMy 
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ana  was  pcifeetiy  tired  the  kst  time  I  used  them — I  won^t  pat  mjself 
to  ineoBTenience  for  the  best  armourer  of  the  lot — and,  indeed,  a  preeioos 
kit  tliej  sre.  It's  aU  the  same — they're  all  alike— a  parcel  of  rogoes 
and  cheats^  and — there's  that  tronbadour  again.  Mj  head  is  spHtting 
— that  sack  last  night — and  that  hehnet  at  die  tonmament — a  pretbr 
tomniaDeiit  it  was — and  the  Queen  of  Beautj — &  humbug.  Pshaw  !— *if 
it  was  November  Fd  eat  my  throat — the  world  is  not  worth  Kving  in. 
Bdgho!— ham!— ha!" 

(^te  impossible  to  imagine  the  lion-hearted  in  such  a  grumbling  fit 
—but  how  natural  now-a-days.  No  sulks  then,  because  a  helmet, 
tmfsitj  poonds  weight,  half  sawed  your  ears  off — but  abundance  now 
AooM  a  gossamer,  warranted  under  two  ounces,  disturb  the  set  of  an 
oiled  earl. 

We  maintain,  that  the  more  etvilised  we  get,  the  more  do  we  grnmhle 
for  what  we  haye  not  yet  obtained ;  and,  indeed,  there  seems  little  doubt 
Act  dvifisation  and  grumbling  will  attain  their  acme  together. 

Eatii^  and  drinHng,  as  they  supply  us — ^let  spiritualists  say  what 
diey  may — ^with  some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  we  enjoy,  also  giye  rise 
to  tile  greatest  amoont  of  grumbling.  If  there  be  any  thing  over  which 
more  pothoe  is  expended  than  another,  it  is  a  bad  dmner.  An  earth- 
quake is  talked  of — an  eruption  of  Moimt  VesuTius,  sweeping  off  half- 
a-doceo  Neapolitan  Tillages  in  the  lam,  like  flies  in  treacle,  and  yoa 
reply,  "  God  bless  me — very  melancholy — very — hum— but  ah,  by  the 
by,  that  reminds  me — You  should  have  seen,  Snobbins,  my  boy,  tile 
£nn6r  that  £^ow  Clumper  gave  us  yesterday.  Now,  would  you  believe 
i^  tiie  soup  was  more  tmm  half  cold,  and— he  mieht  say  what  he  liked 
--4mt  I  knew  the  mutton  wasn't  W^h.  If  s  homble  to  be  done  in  that 
sort  of  way — isn't  it  now  ?" 

Tlie  weather  is,  of  coarse,  an  inexhaustible  topic  for  the  grumbler, 
and  verily  our  climate  seems  to  have  been  given  to  us  to  encourage  our 
i*rfn»»^^  propensitj.  But  a  true  Englishman  grumbles  as  much  under 
Itafian  skies  as  greying  in  a  London  fog.  If  he  does  not  find  the  sky 
too  thick,  he  may  very  well  quarrel  with  its  clearness.  In  fact,  he  would 
eome  down  several  pegs  in  ms  own  estimation — and  very  high  he  stands 
in  that— -woe  he  to  acknowledge  to  himself  even  that  he  can  find  no 
canse  for  grumUing.  There  is  a  philosophy  in  finding  evil  as  well  as 
good  in  every  thmg— and  there  is  still  more  philosophy  in  enjoying  the 
one  while  yoa  make  the  other  conducive  to  your  enjoyment  by  grum- 

hiingat  it. 

No  beast  so  fieree,  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity, 

saith  the  poet,  and 

No  day  so  good,  but  knows  some  touch  of  badness, 

saith  die  gnnnbler.     Was  there  ever  such  a  ihing  as  an  Englishman 
£mnd  adcnowledging  that  the  weather  was  fiiultless. 

^  A  fine  day  t£is,  eh,  Peterkin?" 

*'  Yes;  bat  the  evenings  are  duUy.** 

«  Magnificent  night,  ain't  it^  Thomson?* 

**  Yes;  bat  it  was  so  hot  all  day.** 

^  That  breese  now— how  firesh !" 

'*  Yes;  if  it  wasn't  for  the  dust'' 

**  WeD,  we  shall  have  a  shower  soon  to  lay  it,  I  hope." 

£2 
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*^  Yes ;  and  to  wet  us— I  wish  you  would  not  talk  such  nonsense.'' 
Now  all  this  time  Peterkin  and  Thomson  are  enjoying  the  weather 
lustily ;  they  only  want  to  exdte  some  sort  of  sympimiy  for  themselFeSy 
in  order  to  add  to  their  stock  of  pleasurable  sensation,  and  they  do  it  hy 
pretending  to  suffer  inconTenience  arising  from  the  Tery  source  of  the 
enjoyment.  They  would  he  apparently  much  more  contented  in  a 
simoom  in  the  desert,  or  a  snow-storm  in  Nora  Sembla. 
We  have  all  of  us  heard  of  being 

Lull'd  in  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair, 

some  of  us,  moreover,  may  have  felt  the  torture.     The  line  expresses  in. 
a  breath  the  doctrines  we  have  been  attempting  to  lay  down.    The  in- 
convenience, the  complaints,  result  from  the  very  easiness,  the  very 
desire,  to  do  away  with  inconvenience  and  complaint.     The  rack  is  in 
the  stuffings  of  the  cushion— the  excess  of  softness  is  worse  than  hard* 
ness — we  would  not  grumble  so  much  on  a  deal  board,  but  give  us  ease, 
and  comfort,  and  luxury,  and  we  immediately  begin  to  call  out  for  some* 
thing  more  easy,  more  comfortable,  and  more  luxurious  still.    It  is  just 
because  we  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  comfortable,  that  we  place 
so  much  delight  in  (may  we  take  such  a  liberty  with  the  language)  the 
grumbleabley  and,  moreover,  we  hope  to  increase  our  comfort  by  the 
very  act  of  grumblmg  at  not  being  more  comfortable.     We  admire  com- 
fort, and  the  liberty  of  grumbling  we  rank  as  the  veiy  essence  of  the 
comfortable. 

And  sometimes  the  very  deficiency  in  the  one  is  made  up  for  by  the 
licence  thereby*  given  to  uie  exercise  of  the  other.  John  Bull  goes  a- 
travelling ;  in  France  he  declaims  against  dishes — ^like  man — ^*  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made,"  and  against  wines,  which  it  his  special  delight 
to  characterise  as  vinegars  ;  lus  very  boots  turn  up  at  the  toes  with  in- 
dignation at  treading  on  brick  floors  instead  of  sinking  in  Brussels  and 
Eadderminster.  So  m  Spain,  John  loathes  garlic;  oua  podrida  is  to 
him  a^  mass  of  abomination  ;  the  constantly  recurring  omelette  his  gorge 
rises  at ;  he  compares  mules  with  locomotives,  and  muleteers  with  rail- 
way-conductors, and  his  contempt  breaks  forth — still  he  travels.  In 
Italy  he  grumbles  at  macaroni;  m  Germany  he  is  indignant  at  sour- 
krout.  Everywhere  out  of  his  own  little  isle  of  the  sea,  he  finds  roads 
bad,  and  the  animals  that  run  on  them  worse — hotels  execrable,  and  the 
animals  that  run  in  them  more  execrable  stilL  Yet  he  travels,  like  the 
prince  in  the  fairy  tale,  "  further,  and  further,  and  further  than  I  can 
tell  ;**  and,  if  it  be  not  for  the  pleasure  of  abusing  nine-tenths  of  every 
thing  he  meets,  one  very  much  wonders  why  he  travels  at  all.  Any- 
less  grumbling  people,  finding  less  comfort  abroad  than  at  home, 
would  naturally  stay  at  home.  Not  so  John,  he  finds  more  to  grumble 
at  abroad  than  he  does  at  home,  therefore  he  naturally  goes  abroad. 
And  it  is  not,  Heaven  knows,  from  any  deficiency  in  inventive  ingenuity 
that  John  has  to  go  abroad  for  grumbling  ground ;  were  he  seated  amid 
all  the  gods  on  high  Olympus,  with  Venus  to  flirt  with,  and  Apollo  to 
chat  with,  and  Momus  to  laugh  with,  he  would  complain  of  the  unplea- 
santness of  lying  in  damp  douds,  and  start  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
nectar  above  was  better  than  the  old  crusted  port  below,  of  course  giving 
the  preference  as  naturally  to  the  latter  as  on  this  "  dim  speck,  whicn 
men  call  earth,"  he  would  award  it  to  the  former,  for  the  precise  reason 
that  here  he  can't  get  it 
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As  a  general  role  the  fattest  men  gramUe  meet  about  their  meat,  and 
i^Iishlj  dressed  men  have  most  holes  to  pick  in  the  coats  their  tailors 
proTide  for  them.  And  here  note  the  difference  between  complaining 
and  grmnbling.  The  poor  wretch  who  crouches  by  the  area  railing, 
and  writes  '^  starving,'*  with  chalk  upon  the  pavement,  complains  mutely, 
unobtrusively- — ^the  '^  &t  boy,"  grown  to  man's  estate,  who  dines  in  ine 
London  Tavern,  and  finds  the  champagne  just  one  degree  under-iced, 
and  the  venison  one  tmm  over-done,  grumbles,  and  neither  mutely  nor 
unobtrusively ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  himself  an  ill-used  individual, 
and  the  pavement-chalker  may  thiok  himself  lucky  if  he  gets  a  penny 
fiom  the  stuffed  with  the  flesh  of  the  deer  and  the  wmes  of  Epemay. 

One  soiiroe  of  grumbling  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  grave  treatise, 
is  that  which  is  supplied  by  our  own  feeling^  of  self-importance,  and  in- 
nate dignity.  People  think  it  beneath  them  to  be  too  easily  pleased  ; 
Aey  are  not  the  sort  of  folks  that  any  thing  will  do  for — not  they,  and 
they  seek  to  prove  by  grumbling  at  what  they  have^  the  superior  qualitr 
of  what  they  ought  to  have.  How  many  are  there  who  are  nothing  if 
not  critical,  but  it  is  not  their  discernment  that  makes  them  spy  faults,  it 
is  the  wish  to  be  thoiu;ht  to  have  discernment.  Talent  is  proved  in  their 
estimation  by  fault-finding :  they  grumble  over  a  work  of  art,  not  so 
modi  to  show  what  a  stupid  fellow  the  author  is,  as  what  clever  fellows 
Aey  are  for  having  found  out  his  short  comings.  Goldsmith  taught  a 
golden  role  to  the  art-grumblers.  '^  Say  that  the  picture  would  have  been 
better  painted  had  the  painter  taken  more  pains."  Safe  and  sure,'  no 
oiticism  enunciated,  no  theory  advanced,  out  a  grumble  successfiilly 
adueved.  The  grumbler  thinks  that  if  he  professes  too  much  pleasure 
with  a  pctore  or  a  statue,  he  is  showing  himself  to  be  one  of  the  mere 
bod,  ^  pleased  with  a  ratde,  tickled  with  a  straw  f  he  picks  out  defects, 
and  upon  these  stepping-stones,  he  hopes  to  spring  into  the  dignity  of 
knowledge  and  alnlity. 

Your  r^;ular  professed  grumbler — the  cream  and  quintessence  of  the 
worthy  folks  alluded  to  by  Lord  North— is  generaUy  a  gentleman  in- 
eEned  to  be  stout,  and  partial  to  a  snoose  after  dinner.  He  is  probafaty 
beginning  to  exhibit  the  increasing  beUy  and  the  decreasing  leg.  He 
affisctionates  ample  folds  of  broad  doth— is  carious  in  the  matter  of 
worsted  comforters  for  keeping  his  throat  warm,  and  small  India-rubber 
boats  for  keying  his  feet.  dry.  He  is  a  comfortable  man  —  very 
predae  and  reg^olar  in  his  habits — and  has  a  comfortable  house— with 
every  thing  in  it  as  precise  and  regular  as  himself.  He  hath  no  great 
misKMrtunes  to  bewail :— consequently  he  grumbles  at  ihepetUes  miseres. 
His  very  comfort  turns  into  the  serpent  that  stingy  him.  He  is  perpetu- 
ally finding  oat  subjects  for  pathetic  complaint.  If  he  be  not  eloquent 
i^n  the  dust  in  the  streets,  ne  will  be  overpowering  upon  the  mud.  The 
weatheralways  seems  to  be  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  him. 

The  east  wind  he  holds  to  be  we  ringleader.  He  is  persuaded  that  it 
was  only  created  to  wafi  rheumatism  on  its  wings,  and  keep  up  the 
average  supply  of  sciatica.  I^  however,  the  weather  be  still,  and  dose, 
and  hot,  he  knows  very  well  that  fever  is  brewing — ^he  is  sure  of  it, 
mark  his  words-— nothing  else  can  be  expected  from  this  confounded 
dicky  day.  J£  he  goes  out  without  his  umbrella  and  the  douds  gather 
and  the  rain  fiJls,  he  is  almost  speechless  with  indignation.  It  is  always 
ao^  always  his  luck — ^were  he  to  have  encumbered  bimself  with  a  great 
awkward  umbrella,  the  nun  would  never  have  thought  of  coming  on— 
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never.  To  hear  him  you  would  suppose  that  the  detk  of  the  weeAlier 
office  was  a  real  personage — that  he  ixA  the  grumbler  had  quarrdkd  ia. 
their  youth — and  that  the  official  in  question,  being  of  a  spiteful  turn  oC 
mind,  had  never  forgotten  the  old  grudge. 

Our  grumbler  walks  about  a  good  deal,  and  oomes  home  laden  with 
grievances.    You  are  perfecdy  astonished  at  the  number  of  times  he  haa 
been  ^'  within  an  ace  of  being  run  over''  by  the  stupidity  of  omnibus-men: — 
never  of  course  by  his  own.     Besides,  he  can  make  your  hair  stand  oa 
end  with  narratives  of  the  attempted  impositions  of  cabmen.     He  never 
hailed  a  hackney*coach  in  his  long  life,  the  driver  of  which,  by  his  own. 
account,  did  not  try  to  cheat  him.     The  grumbler  is  a  mighty  discoverer 
of  grievances.     He  invented  the  word  nuisance.     He  is  perpetually  dis- 
covering new  nuisances,  and  perpetually  wondering  what  the  autlMMities 
are  about.  There  are  the  smoKe  nuisance — ^the  street  band  nuisance — tJbe 
iron  hoop  nuisance — the  no  thoroughfare  nuisance — the  omnibus  nuisance 
—the  fruit-selling  nuisance — the  lucifer  nuisance — the  orange-peel  nui- 
sance, cum  multis  aim.     His  having  unluckily  on  one  oocasum  tumbled 
over  a  bit  of  the  latter  slippery,  yellow  abomination  was  a  perfect  god- 
send to  him.     He  spoke  of  nothing  else  for  a  month.     He  inveighed 
against  the  sinfulness  of  orange-sucking — thought  government  should 
prohibit  the  introduction  of  such  raw  material  for  nuisancer  or  that  the 
Aiores  should  be  ignominiously  scuttled  in  the  Western  Ocean.     The 
grumbler  rarely  goes  out  that  he  does  not  come  home  to  dinner  with  » 
perfectly  new  ana  original  nuisance,  which  he  develops  in  all  its  enormity 
over  the  soup — discusses  in  all  its  collateral  bearings  over  the  fish — points 
out  plans  for  its  aboUtion  over  the  roast,  and  inveighs  against  its  origi- 
nators while  he  is  dispatching  the  pudding.      The  grumbler  loves  to 
grumble  in  print.      He  is  perpetually  teazing  newspaper  Editors  with 
his  sufferings  and  lus  wrongs.     He  frequently  concludes  his  epistle  by  in- 
dignantly asking  what  the  police  are  about  ?     Nobody  ever  tdls  him. 
He  Hkes  twanging  Latin  names  for  signatures — ^sometimes  he  is  Inees- 
tiffotor — ^anon  he  changes  to  Detmneiatar — now  he  takes  the  character 
of  Clericus,  grumUing  ecdesiasticaUy — again  we  find  him  as  Vindex-'^ 
often  as  Judex,    Proteus-like,  he  slips  from  the  syllables  of  Probiias  into 
the  letters  of  Civis — from  Aruspex  to  Amicus,  Sometimes,  however,  lie 
is  content  with  plain  English,  and  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  original 
'^  Father  of  a  Family."     The  ordinary  grumblerB  are  ma«  '^  Constant 
Headers''  and  '^Subscribers." 

Nothing  is  too  remote  for  the  grumbler  to  be  displeased  with.  From 
the  state  of  the  pump  in  the  next  street  but  one,  he  conmients  upon  the 
oscillations  of  the  planetanr  system;  he  has  been  heard  indignant  at  the 
sun  for  the  impropriety  of  having  spots  upon  his  face,  and  thinks  the 
moon  would  be  much  more  useful  were  she  always  to  keepfulL 

And  so  he  goes  on — Pleading  on  the  whole  a  tranquil  life — exercising 
himself  by  grumbling  as  doctors  tell  us  in&nts  do  by  crying — never  very 
seriously  incommoded  by  any  thing — ^but  always  making  himself  appear 
a  little  incommoded  by  eveiy  thing.  Yet  in  the  main  he  is  goodni^ured 
and  sleek ;  but  his  goodnature  and  sleekness  are  clothed  iritn  grumbfii^ 
as  with  a  garment.  He  receives,  and  grumbles  at  the  smallness — pays, 
and  grumbles  at  the  largeness,  of  the  amount.  Grumbling  is  his  employ- 
ment as  wdl  as  his  amusement.  His  life  is  one  eternal  grumble— ^e  is 
bom  and  grumbles — lives  and  grumbles — dies,  and, — then  and  not  tffl 
then — grumbles  no  more. 
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Chap.  XXXIV. 

TxT,  Doiwldittteadii^  all  diese  faTonrable  appesnuices,  thero  were 

netfaiDgs  that  did  not  go  quite  well  with  the  Robertses.  In  the  first 
pbee^  Edward,  though  for  some  time  fortune  ebbed  and  flewed  with  him 
80  legafaDi J,  thai  the  result  was  not  more  against  him  than  the  half 
imtok  Napdeons  he  occasionally  got  out  of  Lord  Ljnbenj  sufficed  to 
eoTcr,  at  last  seemed  to  becdme  the  especial  mark  of  the  fickle  goddess's  ill- 
hamfonr  ;  fw,  night  after  night,  the  rod  and  the  black,  and  the  black  and 
the  red,  niTariaUj  changed  sides  as  he  chanc^  his  bets,  and  for  ever 
voted  agvinst  him.  Afbr  staking  his  last  piece  and  losing  it,  he  was 
eoaxpeUed  to  whisper  to  the  fair  friend  (who  still  £uthfully  adhered  to 
his  sde,  and  failed  not  to  share  his  luck,  whencTer,  as  in  days  past,  it  had 
oorawonaBy  brought  him  in  a  few  pieces,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time, 
to  make  mm  undeistand  diat  her  '^odious  husband"  would  loll  her,  if  she 
ever  staked  a  fraac  ci  his  money)  to  her  sympathising  ear  he  was  corn* 
peDed  to  whisper  that  he  could  play  no  more  at  present,  as  he  had  reallj 
lost  all  his  Testdy  money. 

^  Booow  of  1^  croupier,*'  she  whispered  in  return. 

''Of  the  croupier,  sweet  love!"  he  murmured  in  reply,  for  ihev  wen 
BOW  ^OB  Tery  afiectionate  terms  together;  **  of  the  croupier,  Louisa? 
He  -woM  see  me  at  the  deWl  first** 

'^  Try  him,  fnon  amn^*'  she  zetumed;  **  we  have  been  such  constant  at- 
tendaDts  here,  that  for  once,  at  least,  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  will  succeed.** 

**!  hafe  no  move  money  about  me,"  sa»l  Edward,  in  his  best  French, 
addressiDg  die  man  with  a  d^^ree  of  co(^  assurance  that  did  infinite 
honour  to  his  n^idly  improTing  stxeng^  of  mind,  ''lend  me  a  few 
pieces,  wifl  you?" 

"  How  mnch?**  was  the  man's  equally  cool  reply,  stretching  ont  his 
hand  to  one  of  die  little  mountains  of  ^ver  money  that  stood  piled  be** 
mie  Biin* 

^  Oh !  five  hundred  francs,"  said  Madame  de  Marqnemont,  carelessly. 

^  Yes,  five  hnaidred  francs,"  repeated  Edward,  ^  I  certainly  do  not  m- 
tend  to  lose  mote  than  that  to-n^ht." 

And  fire  hmidred  fzancs  the  croupier  handed  to  lum,  and  five  hundred 
francs  the  croupier  raked  back  again,  within  a  marvellously  short  space 
■of  lime,  for  once  only  during  the  process  of  thus  returning  it  whence  it 
came  did  any  bet  retom  to  lum. 

Five  handi'sd  francs  at  the  gaming-taUe  of  Baden-Baden  is  a  very 
smal  snn,  bat  every  thing  is  comparadve,  and  to  Edward,  at  that  mo- 
Bient,  the  loss  seeniAd  to  involve  absolute  destruction,  for  where  was  he 
to  find  money  to  acquit  him  of  the  debt  he  had  thus  contracted?  And  to  - 
dday  t^  dcnng  so  beyond  the  following  morning,  was,  in  gaming-table 
impossible.  He  fek  exceedingly  nek,  but  rallied  his  powers 
to  say,  as  he  mechanically  presented  his  arm  to  the  chinning 
Madame  de  Manpiemont,  "  I  shall  ne  here  again  tomorrow." 

Thecroapier  nodded  his  head,  without  suspending  for  an  instant,  the 
**  Fmtti  voire  jtu^  by  the  uttering  of  which  he  so  perseveringly  gains 
his  own  subsistence,  and  destroys  that  of  other  people. 
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The  ill-pleased  pair  walked  away  in  Tather  gloomy  silenoe,  and  dioo^h 
madame  speedily  recoTered  herself,  and  invited  her  oompanioni  when. 
they  arriyed  at  her  lodgings,  to  enter  with  her,  as  she  knew  *^  the  hnite,'* 
her  husband,  was  not  at  home;  he  declined  it,  declaring  that  he  had  a 
deialish  headache. 

The  hour  was  already  too  late  to  give  him  any  chance  of  seeing  Lord 
Lynberry  that  night,  and  the  decidedly  very  uncomfortable  young  gen- 
tleman went  home  and  crept  to  bed,  as  he  had  often  done  before,  with- 
out any  member  of  the  fieunily  being  aware  of  the  hour  of  his  return. 
But,  late  as  it  was  when  he  went  to  bed,  he  was  up  eariy  enough  in  the 
morning  to  catch  Lord  Lynberry,  as  he  was  in  the  aqt  of  leaving  his 
hotel  to  take  his  first  morning  lounge  to  the  library.  The  audacity  of 
Edward  Roberts  was  certainly  increasing  every  day;  he,  neverthdess, 
felt  a  disagpreeable  dryness  in  nis  throat,  as  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
fourth  time  within  three  weeks,  to  ask  his  noble  friend  to  lend  him 
money.  But  it  must  be  done^  and,  making  a  strong  effort  to  speak  in  his 
usual  tone  of  voice,  he  said, 

'^  A  propos^  my  dear  lord,  will  you  have  the  kindnesr  to  lend  me  five 
hundred  francs  more  ?  which  I  shall  be  able  to  pay,  with  the  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifb^  I  have  had  already,  in  a  day  or  two,  when  my  father  ex- 
pects to  receive  money  from  London.'* 

'  Lord  Lynberry  was  as  g;enerou8,  thoughtless,  good-natured  a  young  fel- 
low as  ever  lived,  and  reaUy  felt  as  much  positive  pleasure  in  doing  a  kind- 
ness, as  to  render  the  act  of  refusing  very  distasteful,  nay,  even  difficult  to 
him;  but,  to  say  truth,  he  was  beginning  to  get  very  tired  of  the  Roberta' 
concern  altogether.  The  naughty,  boylike  fun,  of  watching  the  jnogressive 
vehemence  of  ])fiss  Maria's  admiration,  love,  esteem,  and  devotion,  was 
banning  to  pall ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  was  also  beginning  to  feel 
that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  for  suffering  her  to  display  such 

Xgious  tolly.  These  thoughts  had  been  working  within  him  for  three 
le  days,  and  for  three  whole  days  he  had  been  meditating  how  best  to 
confess  to  Vincent  that  he  was  getting  sick  of  Baden-Baden,  though 
there  still  remained  a  multitude  of  projected  excursions  unperformed. 

The  first  compliance  with  Eldward  Roberts's  request  for  a  loan  of 
money  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  foolish  frolic  for  amusing  himself 
with  the  fiimily,  of  which  he  was  now  repenting,  and  the  repetitions  of  it 
arose  from  want  of  firmness  enough  to  enable  him  to  say  ^*  No,"  where 
he  had  before  said  ^'  Yes ;"  but  now  his  mood  was  changed,  and  he 
almost  felt  as  if  he  were  atoning  for  some  of  the  folly  he  had  committed 
before,  when  he  replied  to  the  above  demand  by  saying, 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Roberts,  I  really  cannot  do  any  more  for 
you  in  that  way — it  would  be  inconvenient  to  me.  Grood  morning  to  you*** 

However  Httle  right  the  unlucky  Edward  had  to  count  upon  conti- 
nued supplies  from  his  young  lordship,  he  felt  exceedingly  offended  at 
reodiving  this  rebuff,  and  turned  abruptly  away,  with  an  aar  of  as  mudi 
lofly  indignation,  as  if  he  had  been  renised  assistance  in  some  great  and 

glorious  enterprise  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  Something  else, 
owever,  must  be  done,  and  done  immediately,  and  the  sort  of  desperate 
conviction  of  this  which  rushed  upon  his  mind,  gave  him  the  necessary 
energy  for  seeking  has  fieither  and  mother,  whom  he  was  determined  to 
attack  together,  with  the  assurance,  unmitigated  by  any  vain  ceremony 
in  the  manner,  that  he  must  have  a  pretty  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  that  directly. 
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<<  The  dimg  may  as  well  be  done  at  once/'  soliloqnised  the  young  man, 
38  lie  directed  his  steps  towards  the  Balcony  House;  **  I  know  perfectly 
weB  that  I  shaU  have  to  pay  for  all  the  things  Louisa  has  bought,  when 
she  has  made  me  go  with  her  to  the  difPerent  shops — the  poor,  dear  crea- 
tor^ in  fact,  never  attempted  to  conceal  it,  and  a  man  must  be  a  brute 
aa  great  as  her  husband  to  refuse  her — so  I  had  better  ask  for  the  whole 
together — I  must  ask  for  two  hundred  pounds,  less  would  be  no  use  to 
me.  Having  thus  screwed  his  courage  to  the  necessary  pitch,  he  ran  up 
the  stairs  with  rather  a  more  rapid  and  decided  step  tnan  [usual,  and, 
ihrowing  open  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  family  were  assembled  to 
Ixeak^Biaty  he  felt  comforted  at  being  addressed  by  Agatha  with  a  re- 
proach for  being  so  late. 

**  We  have  all  quite  finished  breakfast,''  she  added,  "  and  I  don't  be- 
fieve  there  is  any  co£Fee  left." 

**  Never  mind  the  coffee,  I  don't  want — I  mean  I  have  had  my  break- 
£ut  already,  and  if  you  girls  have  finished,  I  wish  you  would  all  bundle 
away,  I  want  to  sp^k  to  the  governor  and  my  mother." 

**  A  very  polite  style  of  sending  us  out  of  the  room,''  said  Maria ; 
**  but  have  the  goodness,  before  we  obey,  to  teU  me  if  you  have  seen 
Lord  Lynbeiry  uus  morning?" 

"  Yea,  Mana,  I  have ;  and  now  begone,  or  I  will  beg  him  never  to 
danee  with  you  again.** 

Tlie  young  lady  then  departed,  with  a  glance  and  a  nod,  sufficiently 
indicative  ofthe  degree  of  value  which  attached,  in  her  estimation,  to 
any  attempt  of  separating  from  her  the  devoted  Lynberry.  The  two 
other  girls  had  preceded  her  in  silence. 

The  anticipations  of  the  ^ftther  and  mother  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  oommunication  they  were  about  to  receive  differed  widely.  The  mo- 
ther had  no  doubt  whatever  that  her  accomplished  son  was  about  to 
make  a  bold  demand  for  '*  ways  and  means  to  carry  on  the  war,"  as  he 
was  wont  fisu^tiously  to  describe  his  wants;  while  the  father,  greatly 
less  enlightened  as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs,  confidently  anticipated 
some  interesting  intelligence  concerning  the  progress,  of  his  matrimonial 
alKance.  This  idea  put  the  good  gentieman  into  such  high  spirits  that, 
eontrary  to  the  usual  &mily  custom,  it  was  he  who  spoke  first  when  the 
door  was  shut  and  the  condave  opened. 

'*  Toa  are  quite  right,  Edward,  to  let  us  know  how  things  go  on  from 
time  to  time,  and  I  hope,  my  dear  boy,  from  your  lively  manner,  that  you 
have  now  got  something  pleasant  to  tell  us.  3(Dss  Bertha  is  a  shy  sort  of 
a  giri,  I  fiuicy,  and  not  so  easily  brought  to  say '  yes'  as  some  might  be, 
Ml  don't  think  when  all's  saia  and  done,  she  will  have  much  of  a  chance 
against  you,  Edward,  eh?" 

'*  Bertha  Harrington  is  queer-tempered  enough,  sir,"  replied  the 
young  man,  with  a  sneer,  ''but,  like  all  the  other  girls  in  the  worid,  she 
wiQ  find  her  master,  sooner  or  later.  It  is  not  about  her,  sir,  how- 
erer,  that  I  now  want  to  talk  to  yon;  once  for  all,  I  am  ready  to  pledge  my 
word  to  yon  that  she  shall  be  my  wife,  and  that  at  no  very  distant  time. 
And  that  there  is  no  joking  or  folly  meant  when  I  say  ims,  my  mother 
cantdlyon  as  well  as  I,  for  she  knows  more  about  it  than  most  people." 
''  And  very  right  and  proper  she  should,  Edward.  She  is  the  very 
best  of  mothers,  and  the  very  best  of  managers,  and  a  son  that  would 
not  confide  in  her  would  be  altogether  undeserving  of  the  name,"  said 
the  worthy  gentleman. 
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^^  All  true,  air.  And  now,  if  yoa  pleaae,  we  wineome  to  what  I  have 
to  say  at  present.  I  must  have  money,  sir,  and  that  diiecdy — I  musi 
have  money,  sir,  and  what  I  dare  say  you  will  consider  as  a  pretty  con- 
siderable sum,  but  if  I  do  not  get  it  all  the  &t  will  be  in  the  ia^  I  pix>- 
mise  you  ;  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  my  marriage^  which  is  as  certain 
as  if  we  had  been  before  the  parson  alxeady  ;  ask  my  mother  else  ;  hvb 
there  will  be  an  end,  once  and  for  erer,  to  that,  and  for  all  ^hopes  ahooi 
the  girls  into  the  bargain." 

Poor  Mr.  Koberts  became  yeiy  red  in  the  fiice,  and  looked  at  his  wife^ 
who  knew  as  well  as  he  did  (ezceUbat  manager  as  she  was)  that  he  had 
drawn  his  account  for  interest  with  the  bank  in  London  as  dry  as  Us 
draughts  could  make  it,  and  that  the  last  five-firanc  piece  he  had  in  his 
pocket  had  gone  the  day  before  to  pay  for  the  mendii^  of  a  pair  of 
Doots.  There  was  a  silence  of  about  a  minute,  whidi  at  lest  was  broken 
hy  Edward,  who,  finding  his  courage  rather  increase  than  diminish  at 
sight  of  his  fsither's  dismay,  said,  rather  ster  nly  than  humbly,  ^'  Well 
sir,  will  you  please  to  give  me  an  answer?  Is  my  name  and  character 
to  be  blown  from  one  end  of  Baden  to  the  other,  or  will  you  advance  me 
two  hundred  pounds  ?" 

Mrs.  Roberts  started  when  she  hesrd  this  sum  named,  for  it  exceeded, 
at  least  tenfold  the  amount  of  the  demand  she  had  expected.  Bat  Mrs. 
Roberts  was  too  good  a  manager  not  to  have  long  ago  decided  in  her 
own  mind  what  must  be  done  if  any  particttlar  drcamstance — ^the  mar- 
riage of  either  of  her  three  children  for  instance — or,  the  unexpectedly 
finding  that  she  had  longer  bills  against  her  at  the  different  shops  than 
she  anticipated — rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  get  hold  of 
aomething  beyond  their  income  in  ord»  to  get  on.  Sbe  started,  oer- 
tainlv,  at  hearing  Edward  say  so  oooUy  that  he  must  immediately  haw 
two  hundred  pounds,  but  it  instantly  occurred  to  her,  neverthdess,  that  it 
would  be  a  monstrous  good  thing  to  have  the  first  difficulty  got  over 
respecting  this  first  drawing  upon  capital — by  far  the  greatest  olijectiott 
to  it  in  her  mind  being  the  difficulty  of  making  Mr.  Roberts  perceive  the 
necessity,  without  IpadW  him  to  suspect  any  deficiency  of  g<(X)d  manage* 
ment  on  her  part.  She  knew  well  and  practically,  that  ^  c'esf  le  premier 
pa»  qm  coute^*  and,  the  system  once  began,  ^e  felt  as  confidently 
assured  that  success  would  attend  all  her  sobmes,  as  Napoleon  did  when 
he  decided  ujpoa  his  invasion  of  Rusaia.  That  things  had  gone  difier- 
ently  from  what  she  had  anticipated  when  she  represented  the  great 
economy  of  living  abroad,  as  the  principal  reason  ior  deciding  upon  it, 
she  was  quite  ready  to  avow.  But  had  she  anticipated  such  a  magnifi- 
cent revolution  in  the  sffiurs  of  the  whole  frunily  as  that  whidi  she  now 
contemplated  as  too  certain  to  be  impeded  by  any  thing,  save  some 
ahominaUy  bad  management  on  their  own  part  ?  The  marriage  of  Ed- 
ward with  Bertha  she  had  her  own  private  reasons  for  believiog  as  cer- 
tain (to  use  her  own  phrase)  as  any  thing  on  this  side  etemitv  coold  be. 
That  of  Maria  and  Lord  Lynberry,  her  common  sense  (she  said)  tM  her 
was  little  less  so  ;  and  as  for  that  of  Agadia  vrith  Mr«  Montgomery^ 
whom  they  had  lately  had  the  indescribable  satisfaction  of  discovering 
was  the  HonouraUe  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  of  whose  engagement  to  Ins 
cousin,  Lady  <9iark)tte,  Agatha  had  not  thought  it  mner  necessary  or 
proper  to  say  any  thing,  as  to  thai  y»y  splendm  connexion,  Mrs.  Robeii8» 
nom  a  feeling  of  justice  to  the  admirable  judgment  of  her  eldest  daughter, 
could  not  permit  herself  to  doubt.     Agatha,  she  knew,  had  not  that 
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alflMwfc  diiUbh  tatfaomtioeas  of  heart  wimk  distiiigiiiBlied  her  lo^y 
Mnm  horn,  vnry  girl  she  had  ever  known,  but  iliea  oerveiy  silenoe  wts^ 
from  the  peealianty  of  her  very  soperior  eharacter,  the  strongest  possifale 
pioof  that  she  knew  what  she  was  about,  and  that  every  t&ng  in  that 
^mter  was  exactly  ns  it  shodd  he.  Could  she  then — ooidd  Mrs.  Bo* 
hate,  Ueased  as  she  was  with  a  strength  of  mind  not  to  be  shaken  by 
tiliis  could  she  permit  herself  to  be  terrified  nod  driren  to  abandon 
aodi  glorions  hopes,  because  a  little  extra  money  would  be  wanted  to 
cany  them  through? 

Sne  waited  ibr  the  first  emotion  which  Ihe  w<»ds  of  Edward  had  pro- 
daoed  on  the  mind  of  his  fiither  to  subside ;  bat|  when  at  length  she  heard 
him  draw  a  long  breath,  and  utter  the  words '^God  bless  my  hMxt  and  soul  r 
she  addressed  him  thus :  ^'  My  dear  Mr.  Roberts,  you  look  as  frightened 
as  if  Edward  had  told  you  that  the  house  was  on  fire,  or  that  his  sisters 
had  eiooed  with  two  tinkers !  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  as  sorry  as  you  can 
be  if  tae  dear  boy  has  been  gadty  of  any  imprudent  extrayagsnoe, 
ihoi^h,  mixed  upas  he  is  at  present  with  the  first  rank  of  European  aris- 
tocracy, it  must  be  very,  very  difficult  indeed,  poor  follow,  to  keep  per- 
frcdy  within  bounds.  But  it  is  quite  time,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  we 
should  have  a  Htde  seiions  conversation  together  on  the  unexpected  situa- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselTBS,  and  I  am  veiy  well  {leased  that  Edward 
abonid  be  present  at  it^  because,  in  fret,  the  subject  conoems  him  even 
more  than  it  does  us.     You  must  be  aware,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  our 


sitnalioa  is  at  this  moment  vastly  higher,  an  immense  deal  lugber,  yon 
know,  as  to  our  rank  in  society,  than  ever  it  was  before,  or  to  say  the  no- 
nest  ^mtb,  dian  we  any  of  us  ever  dreamed  it  would  be.  Now  this  is  not 
to  be  done  for  nodiing.  Inever  nretendedtobe  a&iry,  and  nobody  that 
was  not  like  Cindereila^s  godmouier  oould  be  eiq>ectea  to  traiuHnogiify  a 
hanko'  and  his  frunily,  who  were  just  mining  theiaselves  by  straining  and 
striving  to  life  in  Baker-street,  into  jpei^e  of  first-rate  distinction  at  the 
most  frahionable  wateiing-plaoe  in  Europe^  and  that  without  paying  for 
\L  Sneh  ihings  may  be  dmie  ea^  enough  in  a  fruiy  tale,  but  not  out  of 
it,  and  I  should  be  sony  to  think  tiiat  you  were  so  bdiind-hand  in  intd- 
leet  as  to  expect  it." 

*'No^  no,  my  dear,  no,  no,"  said  Mr.  Roberts,  "  I  never  did  expect  i1^ 
I  do  aasore  yon ;  but  <mly  yon  know  my  not  expecting  it  will  not  make 
me  one  penny  the  ridier,  nor  one  bit  the  moreaUe  to  let  Edward  have  the 
two  hmidred  pounds  he  talks  about.'* 

"  Hiis  is  no  time  for  joking,  sir,"  returned  his  wife,  knitting  her 
bnwB  into  a  very  awfol  frown  ;  *'  we  are  now  talking  of  business,  and  of 
the  future  destiny  of  the  frunily,  and  I  must  }»g  tint  yon  will  not  taUc 
■enseose  if  yon  can  help  it." 

Mis.  Roberts  really  was,  in  her  own  particular  Ime,  a  very  good  ma- 
nner. She  knew  tiu^  her  husband  could  sometimes  resist  pretty  toughly, 
on  pcNnts  cf  finance,  when  he  was  in  a  eourageons  mood,  but  she  knc^ 
also  that  a  little  shaip  brow-beating  was  very  apt  to  disable  him,  leaving 
him  pretty  mueh  at  aet  dimosal,  to  goad  or  to  lead,  as  she  mi^ht  find 
most  convenient.  And  sueo  was  tiie  case  now,  for  this  mjunetion  not  to 
talk  nonsense  if  he  eouUhelp  it,  made  him  look  as  meA  as  a  lamb. 

^'In  short,  my  dear,"  she  resumed,  ^' witii  an  encouraging  kindness  of 
manner  whidi  showed  tiiat  she  did  not  intend  to  scold  him  if  he*  be- 
haved welly  ^*in  short  there  is  but  one  way.  At  the  present  moment 
poor  dear  Edward  must  see  what  he  can  do  in  the  way  either  of  borrow* 
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ing  or  patting  off  for  a  few  days  these  claims  upon  him.  His  a&irsy  I 
can  tell  you,  will  be  very  satisfactorily  settled,  and  at  no  veiy  distant  day, 
exactly  in  tJie  way  we  most  wish.  But  in  the  mean  time  you  must 
write  to  have  a  power  of  attorney  sent  out  to  you  instantly — ^without 
losing  a  single  post,  remember.  Of  course  you  will  appoint  the  same 
good  plodding  soul  who  has  done  all  our  business  for  us  since  we  have 
been  away,  and  this  power  of  attorney  must  enable  him  to  send  out  to  us 
whatever  money  we  may  want  to  draw  for  from  the  capital  in  the  bank* 
We  need  not  <uraw  a  penny  the  more,  you  know,  because  we  make  this 
airangement  What  we  mttst  have,  we  must — there  is  no  good  in  talk- 
ing about  it,  but  mere  weakness  and  folly,  and  nothing  else,  and  I  am 
sure  I  need  not  tell  you,  Roberts,  that  I  am  the  veiy  last  woman  in  the 
world  likely  to  persuade  you  to  spend  a  single  fieurthing,  beyond  what  the 
weUare  of  your  &mily  demands.  We  are  certainly  making  a  flpreat  effiort 
for  our  dear  children,  and  I  rejoice  to  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  tney  are  all 
of  them  likely  to  be  so  settled  in  life  as  to  give  them  the  power  in 
after  years  of  proving  to  us  the  gratitude  they  feel.  They  are  excellent 
children,  one  and  all  of  them !  and  it  rarely  happens,  I  brieve,  that  pa- 
rents in  making  this  sort  of  exertion  for  the  good  of  thdr  ofispring  can 
see  the  reward  for  it  so  dose  before  their  eyes  as  we  do." 

Mrs.  Roberts  then  intimated  by  a  glance  of  her  eye  to  Edward  that 
he  might  as  well  be  off;  and,  glad  enough  to  escape  both  questioning 
and  counsel,  he  obeyed,  full  of  admiration  for  his  mother,  and  exceed- 
ingly well  satisfied  by  the  new  regulation  as  to  money  matters  which  she 
had  so  ably  achieved,  for  the  pen  was  already  in  the  worthy  Mr,  Roberta* 
hand,  with  which  he  was  to  make  this  praiseworthy  effort  tcnr  the  good  of 
his  £ftmily ;  but  a  little  anxious,  nevertheless,  as  to  what  he  should  do  to 
pacify  his  firiend  the  croupier  during  the  days  which  must  of  necessity 
mtervMie  before  this  effort  cou^d  produce  its  first  results.     In  tolerably 
good  spmts,  however,  notwithstandmg  this  temporary  difiBiculty — ^for  the 
young  Edward  saw  a  very  easy  future  opening  before  him — he  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  the  lodgmgs  of  Madame  de  Marquemont,  whom  he  was 
sure  to  find  alone  at  that  hour ;  and  no  longer  oppressed  with  the  terror 
of  not  knowing  whence  was  to  come  the  fund  that  was  to  free  him  firom 
the  very  peculiarly  pressing  daims  which  weighed  upon  him,  he  entered^ 
with  all  uxe  confidential  freedom  of  tender  friendship  into  a  sufficiently 
dear  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  his  excellent  father  was  at  that 
moment  engaged,  to  make  the  intelligent  Madame  de  Marquemont  per- 
fectly understand  that  his  present  distress  was  only  temporary ;  and  when 
he  mentioned  that  he  had  already  asked  for  two  hundral  pounds,  whidi 
demand  he  meant  to  double  when  the  power  of  drawing  was  fully  esta- 
blished, her  affectionate  temper  led  her  to  express  her  joy  at  her  mend's 
rdease  fix>m  embarrassment  with  so  much  gentle  kindness,  that  at  that 
moment  he  certainly  felt  himsdf  one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the  world, 
especially  when  she  dismissed  him  with  the  assurance  that  she  would  un- 
dertake to  say  a  word  to  the  croupier,  who  was  a  very  good  sort  of 
fellow,  and  rather  an  old  acquaintance  of  hers,  and  that  she  was  quite 
sure  he  would  not  only  wait  patiently  for  the  trifle  he  had  abeady  lent^ 
but  willingly  advance  more,  if  they  liked  to  try  their  luck  again  before 
the  money  came* 

This  was  precbdy  all  that  Edward  wanted  to  complete  hb  happiness. 
He  had  rather  a  mysterious  feding  of  dread  of  the  croupier,  who  i^- 
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pesred  to  him  a  sort  of  high  priest  presidiiig  over  the  most  aire«iiiS[Mriiig 
ntee  which  he  had  ever  witnessed. 


Chap.  XXXV. 

Tbx  satisfactioii  of  Mrs.  Roberts  herself,  at  the  peaoeaUe  and  per- 
lecUj  satJsfactary  result  of  her  interview  with  her  husband,  was  scarcely 
less  vivid  than  that  of  her  son.  She  was  aware,  perhaps,  rather  better 
than  even  the  young  man  himself,  of  the  absolute  and  immediate  neoes- 
mty  ci  enlargmg  mexr  means  of  obtaining  money;  for  she  knew  with 
Tssdy  moie  accuracy  than  he  did  (the  natural  consequence  this,  of  her 
hafaite  of  good  management),  how  many  different  shops,  hxmSf  and 
Buuket-women  she  owed  money  to,  and  this  knowledge,  joined  to  the  ma- 
ternal reroonnbilities  which  rested  upon  her  for  his  buls  and  the  young 
ladies'  blUs  too^  had  made  her  for  some  time  past  very  far  from  easy  in 
her  mind  as  to  the  present,  notwithstanding  the  unspeakable  delight  with 
which  she  oontemplated  the  future.  But  now  she  saw  her  way  clearly 
before  her.  The  benefits  awaiting  her,  if  she  could  only  continue  for  a 
few  weeks  longer  her  present  mode  of  Hving,  were  so  great  and  so  cer- 
tain, that  no  wadow  of  scruple  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  course  she  was 
parsoing  crossed  the  bright  perspective  which  stretched  before  her.  Con- 
fident in  the  success  of  her  plans,  conscious  and  proud  of  the  talent  and 
the  conjugal  influence  which  she  was  sure  would  enable  her  to  attain 
that  success,  Mrs.  Roberts  was  at  that  moment  one  of  the  very  happiest 
and  most  p^iecily  well-satisfied  women  in  existence.  She  knew  perfectly 
well  that  she,  or  rather  her  unconscious  husband,  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
boiden  of  debt  which  nothing  could  dear  them  from  but  the  breaking  in 
imon  the  fund  which  was  to  provide  for  the  future  existence  of  their 
children.  She  knew  that  the  young  lady  upon  whose  fortune  she 
reckoned,  as  the  means  of  ensuring  to  her  son  a  handsome  provision  for 
Hfe,  had  given  every  indication  that  a  young  lady  could  do  of  holding 
him  in  supreme  aversion.  She  knew  tliat  neither  of  her  daughters  had 
received  any  proposal  of  marriage  from  either  of  the  gentlemen  whom 
she  had  fixed  upon  as  her  future  sons-in-law ;  and  she  knew,  moreover, 
that  if  they  bald,  there  was  a  tolerably  near  approach  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty diat  every  friend  and  relation  these  gentlemen  had  in  the  world, 
would  come  forward  to  oppose  what  it  was  utterly  impossible  they  could' 
approve.  All  this  she  knew  as  well  as  you  do,  gentle  reader ;  yet  such, 
and  so  great  were  the  hallucinations  produced  by  the  novel  circumstances 
in  which  she  found  herself,  that  she  as  completely  lost  all  sense  of  her 
true  position,  as  a  child  does  after  turning  round,  and  round,  and  round, 
tin  1^  is  giddy.  None  but  a  looker-on,  and  one,  too,  quite  at  leisure  to 
observe  what  is  passing  round  him,  could  fully  comprehend,  or,  perhaps, 
fully  believe,  such  a  state  of  mind  to  be  possible  in  any  one  of  healthier 
mental  capacity  than  an  idiot ;  yet  it  is  most  assurecQy  the  fact,  that  a 
monomaniacal  disorder  of  the  judgment,  amounting  in  degree  to  that 
here  ascribed  to  Mrs.  Roberts,  may  be  perpetually  seen  to  beset  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  suddenly  transported  from  a  sober  middle  class  of 
English  society  into  the  midst  of  the  puzzHng  mosaic  of  a  continental 
wateiing-plaoe. 

It  is  all  yery  well  for  Russian  generals,  Polish  princesses,  Grerman 
barons,  French  dukes,  Italian  marquises,  Swedish  counts,  &c.  &c.  &c., 
with  all  their  fair  and  noble  belon^gs  (mixed  up  with  a  few  English 
miiars)y  it  is  all  very  well  for  these  to  rush  about  from  one  favourite 
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teef  nmjoB&Komkt  to  ftnothcv,  yiklbg  in  dbmonds,  and  stersy 
l-breasted  rateaux  of  decorations  umvoMimUe.  It  is  all  raj  mB 
for  them.  They  uDderstand  one  another  perfectly.  There  is  no  delu- 
non,  no  dazzling  deception  in  the  case.  But  woe  to  the  unlucW  third- 
diss  Engfish  gentleman  and  kb  fiunily,  who,  bringing  vim  tiienK 
nothmg  Imt  Enghsk  g(M  and  Engfish  befui^  as  tidcets  of  ftdwiimifm  to 
tibe  noble  phakoix — woe  to  him  and  his,  if  he  or  they  ihmst  themselTCS 
iBlo  the  -vortex^  and  fancy  they  can  spin  rmind  in  it  nnwcalhed  like  tiie 
net !  What  the  odkevs  look  upon  as  the  amoseHMBt  of  an  hour,  thty 
eoDtemphte  as  the  most  impntant  epoch  of  their  Ires.  And  iwportaat 
il  often  is  to  diem,  HeaTsn  knows  f — rendering  them  utterly  and  for 
eirar  unfit  f<v  the  station  in  hfe  in  wMch  they  were  bora  and  medy  widi- 
out  alfordiner  a  sfleam  of  reasonaUehope  that  they  shall  obtain  any  other 
<»e  Imndie&h  Lrt  M  good.  ^  '  ' 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  probable  tfiat  Agatha  saw  scMnething  in  the  eountenanee  of  her 
mother  as  she  left  the  scene  of  the  conference  which  has  been  described 
in  the  last  chapter,  that  led  her  to  bdiere  the  present  nHWient  wouli 
be  fayourable  for  discussing  a  little  business  of  her  own. 

'*  I  wish  you  would  come  into  our  ro<Mn  for  a  m<»nent)  mamma,"  saiil 
she^  *^  I  have  something  that  I  want  to  Aow  jonJ* 

''  And  idbat's  that,  my  dear  ?*^  repfied  her  mother,  K'^*  *^  -^^^  ^^ 
it  be  iidiat  it  will,  I  am  ready  to  see  it.** 

^  I  don't  beliere  yon  wiU  admire  it  much,''  muttered  the  young  kdy, 
as  Ae  led  the  way  to  die  sleeping  apartment  of  herself  and  her  sister. 
On  reaching  it,  Mrs.  Roberts  perewved  ihat  die  bed,^  and  most  of  the 
chairs,  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  were  corered  with  a  yariety  of 
wearing  apparel,  bonnets  and  ^wls  incluaye,  which  spoke  more  pliunly 
of  past  gaiety  than  of  present  neatness. 

^^  Just  look  at  all  these  things,  ma'am,  if  you  pleas^"  said  Agatha^ 
putting  herself  into  a  sort  of  stiff  and  stately  attitude,  with  her  arms 
crossed  before  her.  ''  Perhaps  you  femember,  ma'am,  what  I  said  to  you 
some  time  ago  on  the  subject  <»  eonmUney.  I  wish  you  wouldhaye  die 
goodness  to  recall  it  to  your  mind  now,  as  I  diink  it  mi^^  be  useful  in 
assisting  you  to  make  up  your  mind  as  to  die  propriety,  or  impropriety^ 
lof  our  pretending  to  continue  in  the  brilliant  circle  of  society  in  whick 
we  moye  at  present.  How  do  you  suppose  the  IMncess  Fuskymuskoff 
will  refish  my  continmng  to  appear  wiui  her,  arm  in  arm,  upon  the  public 
walks,  in  sudi  a  bonnet  and  mantle  as  this  ?" 

Mrs.  Roberts  took  up  the  bcmnet,  which  she  j^aced  upon  her  finger, 
turning  it  round  and  romid,  the  better  to  examine  it  on  au  sides. 

*^Upon  my  word,  Agadia,"  she  said,  with  a  pleasant  smil^  <^if  I  had 
never  known  diat  you  were  a  yery  handsome,  elegant-loolang  girl  be- 
fere,  I  shoidd  know  it  now.  It  reaJly  is  hardly  posriMe  to  bcfieve  that 
you  haye  actually  been  wearing  this  horrid  thing,  and  yet,  posidyely, 
lookmg  like  a  weu-diessed  girl  of  ftshion  all  die  time!  Ton  certainly 
must  be  beautiful,  dnld." 

''It  matters  yery  litde  how  beantiful  I  may  be,  maftaa,'*  replied  her 

daughter,  ''if  I  am  forced  to  appear  in  sudi  dresses  as  these — I  will 

not  scruple  to  say  it,  for  I  don^  see  any  reason  why  I  should ;  but  I  do 

'  'ik  in  my  hear^  diat  unless  you  and  papa  find  some  means  to  enable 

>  dress  decendy — I  don't  speak  ci  vmett  only,  ofaserye,  but  of 

» also^  whose  two  silk  morning  dresses  I  cannot  look  upon  without 
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mjsdf  odovr  to  the  Twy  esn — I  say,  ma'aniy  that  unless  jcn 
pa|Mi  do  find  out  same  means  of  cloihiDg  us  decently,  we  shaB  Mh 
oC  «smTe  ft  zigiit  to  ooosider  ouzselves  as  having  been  most  abomi&ably 

^  Well  Aeoy  please  to  listen  to  me^  Agatha, '^  began  Mrs.  Roberts,  but 
die  WIS  not  permitted  to  psoeeed. 

Ibcig  your  paidon,  ma'am,''  said  her  eldest  danghier,  holding  up 
to  stop  her,  ^'  I  leaUy  beg  your  pardon,  bat  I  do  beg  you  wiH 
sot  begin  to  answer  till  you  have  Imrd  what  I  have  got  to  say.     I  hare 
fgome  on  alently  for  some  time  past,  in  the  hope  from  day  to  day  that 
yon  wooid  say  eomething  yourMlf  about  the  necessity  of  kanng  off  these 
mded,  wom-ont  things.     But  no !  day  after  day  passes  on.     You  hearus 
anited  by  ladies  of  the  Toiy  highest  rank  to  join  tnem  in  parties,  to  which 
Amt  go  as  ekgantly  dressed  as  if  they  were  going  to  Longchamps^ 
while  wn  have  nothii^  to  wear  that  their  w»ting-maids  would  not  have 
Aoown  nway  long  ago.     The  agony  of  appearing  before  the  eyes  of 
theeo  iUnstrkMis  ladies,  dressed  so  disgracefully,  is  bad  enough — but  it  is 
by  no  means  of  this  that  I  the  most  complain.     The  cruelty  of  the  pri- 
vation is  felt  ten  million  times  more  in  another  direction.     You  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  the  HsMSt,  ma'am,  that  Maria  has  inspired  a  young  noble- 
man of  high  rank  and  enonuous  fortune  with  a  pasrion  likely  to  lead  to 
Ae  most  gratifyiw  results — I  say  nothing  of  myself — I  wish  to  say 
nothing;     My  destmy,  perhap^  is  as  yet  less  plamly  marked  out;  one 
thing  ooBcenun^  it  is^  l^oweyer,  assuredly  certain,  namely,  that  I  haye 
Conned  intimacMS — ^let  me  rather  say  frioidshipsT— here,  which  will  for 
ever  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  submit  to  any  association  with  persons 
not  of  exalted  ruik — whether  I  many  or  whether  I  Hve  single,  my  doom 
is  fixed  in  Aat  respect.     It  is  possiUe  that  I  may  die,  mamma ;  that  I 
mmy  die  before  your  eyes,  if  the  admirable  management  by  which  yon 
have  eontriyed  to  introduce  us  to  the  very  first  society  in  the  world, 
AoM  faO  BOW,  and  oblige  us  to  conceal  ourselyes  from  the  eyes  of  aU 
we  lore  and  value  upon  earth  !     This  is  possible — but  it  is  not  possible 
that  I  should  ever  again  oonsmt  to  be  taken  into  such  society  as  we 
woe  introdoced  to  formerly.     This  I  neyer  will  endure.    No  \  not  if 
file  only  way  of  escnnng  nam  it  is  by  suicide  l**    And  here  the  young 
Imtr  ceased,  striking  her  fair  forehead  with  her  open  palm  in  a  manner 
vhiGh  betrayed  very  strong  emotion. 

Among  seyenJ  c^er  very  remarkaUe  talents,  Mrs.  Roberts  possessed 
fiiit  of  being  able  to  whisue^  one  single  note  at  least,  loud,  snrill,  and 
kng.  Sbe  availed  hersdtf  of  this  taknt  now,  and  produced  the  sound 
above  described  with  so  much  strength  and  perseverance,  that  both  her 
dai^g;hter8  mplied  their  hands  to  their  ears,  exclaiming,  as  by  common 
eonseaf^  **  On!  don't,  mamma!  don't !**  Mrs. Roberts,  howeyer,  ceased 
BOt  till  her  breath  foiled  her,  which  was  not  soon,  and  then,  recmitiBg 
hoself  by  inha£ng  at  leisure  as  much  of  the  necessary  material  as 
sufiieed  to  dis^Jay  another  of  her  varied  talents,  she  first  burst  into  a 
hesrty  laugh,  and  then  said,  '^  Well,  my  dear,  I  hope  you  haye  had  a 
grsatdeal  of  pleasure  in  hearing  yourmf  talk,  which,  mdeed,  I  cannot 
doidi^  because  it  was  a  fine  spee^  Amiha,  particuhurly  the  latter  end 
of  it---^  if  instead  of  a  pleasure,  it  happened  to  be  any  trouble,  you 
m%lit  have  spared  it^  and  lost  nothing,  for  if  you  had  been  pleased  to 
ooodesoeDd  to  hear  me  out,  when  I  began  to  speak,  you  would  have 
known  hts  of  time  ago,  that  I  had  been  thinking  of  your  bonnets  and 
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shawky  you  fi)oBBh  ohiUren,  quite  as  much  asyonrselTefl,  and  perhaps  a 
little  more  to  the  purpose,  Miss  Agatha,  for  though  it  never  came 
into  my  head  that  I  had  better  kill  myself  for  want  of  a  smart  bonnet, 
I  hit  upon  something  that  I  think  will  do  quite  as  well»  though  perhi^ 
it  won  t  make  such  a  good  story  in  the  newspaper,  fiat  never  mind, 
Agatha,  yon  need  not  look  so  terribly  solemn  because  I  laugh  at  you  a 
little.  Tell  me,  dears,  at  once,  what  it  is  that  you  most  want,  and  I 
will  tell  you  in  return,  that  it  shall  be  bought,  and  paid  for  too,  without 
losing  a  moment  of  time  firom  the  first  part  of  the  lob  to  the  last.*' 

**  Oh !  my  dearest,  dear  mamma  V  exclaimed  Maria,  letting  &I1  a 
much  worn  dress  that  she  had  been  holding  ready  to  display,  and  throw- 
ing her  arms  round  the  maternal  throat,  '^  how  can  I  ever  thank  you 
enough  for  saying  so  ?  I  feel  quite  sure  that  my  beloved  Lynbeny 
woula  be  fiuthnd  to  me  if  I  wore  the  dress  of  a  beggar-girl,  but  yet  I 
won't  deny  that  I  have  suffered  dreadfully  from  appearing  in  his  eyes 
such  a  poor,  penniless  creature  as  I  have  done.  Tne  Pnncess  Fusky- 
muskoff  is  so  exquisitely  elegant,  you  know,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  he  should  not  see,  and  feel  too,  poor  fellow,  the  dreadfiil  con- 
trast!** 

"  I  am,  indeed,  thankful,  ma'am,"  said  the  eldest  Miss  Roberts,  **  that 
we  seem  to  be  redeemed  from  the  horrible  condition  in  which  my  farther 
has  chosen  to  keep  us,  for  I  must  do  you  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  be- 
lieve the  &ult  has  not  been  yours.  It  is  quite  evident  that  your  ideas 
upon  the  means  necessary  for  sustaining  a  distinguished  situation  in 
society,  are  greatly  more  enlightened  than  his — ^poor  dear  centleman  !" 
While  pronoundng  the  last  three  words,  Asatha  seemed,  with  some 
little  effort,  to  throw  off  the  tragic  vein  in  whicm  she  had  been  indulging 
during  the  former  part  of  the  converBation,'  and  it  was  almost  in  a  gay 
accent  that  she  continued.  "  And  now,  mamma,  I  must  beg  you  wiU 
tell  us  how  you  have  managed  it.  A  short  and  easy  method  for 
bringing  a  stingy  old  gentleman  to  reason  may  be  a  secret  worth 
knowing." 

^'  I  hope  and  trust,  dear  girls,  that  you  will  both  of  you  make  such 
marriages  as  will  render  all  such  secrets  unnecessary — ^for  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  business  is  ha  enough  fiN>m  being  a  pleasant  one.  As  to  haw 
the  thing  was  to  be  done,  you  know,  admitted  neither  of  question  nor 
answer.  The  business  lay  in  an  egg-sheU.  There  was  but  one  way  of 
getting  out  of  the  scrape,  and  that,  of  course,  he  was  obliged  to  take, 
whether  he  liked  it  or  not.  When  income  won*t  do,  the  fund  that  comes 
next,  you  know,  is  capital,  and  a  trifle  from  that  mtist  be  taken  to  enable 
us  to  turn  this  comer.  But  I  beg  you  to  observe,  both  of  you,  that  my 
firm  intention  is  now,  as  it  ever  has  been,  to  practise  the  very  strictest 
economy  in  all  things.  Let  your  husbands  be  ever  so  rich,  my  dears^ 
depend  upon  it  that  a  well-regulated  system  of  economy  will  never  do 
you  any  harm.  I,  myself,  have  always  been  rather  celebrated  among* 
my  friends  and  acquaintance  for  my  excellent  management  in  eveiy 
thing  relatmg  to  money  matters,  and  I  should  grieve  to  tlunk  that  any 
daughter  of  mine  should  be  deficient  in  a  talent  upon  which  I  certainly 
do  a  little  pride  myself.  I  know  perfectly  well,  dears,  that  you  must  be 
made  decent — that  has  always  been,  as  you  must  be  aware,  my  first  ob- 
ject, and  the  second  is,  as  you  know  equally  well,  to  do  it  with  the 
greatest  possible  economy.  I,  myself  must  have  a  new  dress,  and  a  new 
summer  bonnet  and  cloak  imme£ately.    I  am  excessively  sorry  for  it— 
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hit  it  is  mpom&fe  to  help  it,  and,  as  the  old  adage  ssjb,  what  can't  be 
Allied  must  be  endured." 

**  That  is  quite  trae,  ma'am,''  replied  Agatha.  **  I  declare  to  you,  I 
veiy  often  wi^  that  it  were  possible  to  go  naked— or,  if  not  quite  without 
clothes,  on  account  of  modesty  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  I  do  most  truly 
andsnoerely  wirii  that  fashion  did  not  oblige  us  to  put  on  so  many  expen- 
BTC  and  peHectly  useless  things  as  we  do.  We  should  look  a  monstrous 
deal  better  without  them.*' 

^  That  is  so  like  you,  Agatha  ! — ^you  dear  odd  creature  V*  returned 
her  mother,  laughing.  '^  But  now,  my  dear  girls,"  she  continued,  putting 
adde  some  of  the  fiided  finery  which  encumbered  a  sofa  on  which  she 
pepared  to  place  herself,  **  now  let  us  talk  a  little  of  our  dear  g^ood 
niNids  Lynbeiry  and  Montgomery.  I  hate  plaguing  my  girls  about 
their  lovers,  as  some  mothers  do,  but  I  should  like  to  know  a  little  how 
matters  go  on.  Tou  feel  qmte  certain,  my  dears,  don't  you,  that  these 
two  charming  men  are  really  attached  to  you  ?" 

^  Can  I  do«ibt  him  ?  Oh !  is  it  possible  to  doubt  such  a  being  as  Lyn* 
beny  ?"  replied  Maria,  pressing  her  hands  upon  her  heart,  to  still  the 
tumultuous  throbbings  which  this  mention  of  his  name  occasioned.  '^  You 
see  how  devoted  he  is  to  me,  mamma,"  she  resumed,  **  and,  oh !  what  a 
monster  of  suspicion  must  that  woman  be,  who  could  suffer  herself  for  an 
instant  to  doubt  the  truth  of  a  passion  that  has  been  proved,  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times  over,  by  every  demonstration  that  the  tenderest 
kfve  can  devise." 

**  Heaven  forbid,  my  dearest  Maria,  that  I  should  try  to  make  you 
so^icious,  particularly  towards  the  man  who  so  evidently  intends,  some  day 
or  other,  to  become  your  husband!  Poor,  dear,  excellent  young  man,  1 
am  sure  I  love  him  already  as  if  he  were  my  own  son!*' 

And  here  Mrs.  Koberts  was  so  strongly  affected  by  the  tender  words 
Ae  had  herself  uttered,  that  she  put  a  finger  in  her  eye  to  remove  a  tear. 

"  No,  Maria,"  she  continued,  "  I  don't  doubt  his  faith  or  his  constancy, 
for  a  single  moment;  nevertheless,  you  ^know,  I  should  not  be  at  all 
sony  to  hear  that  the  offer  was  made,  because,  just  in  the  humour  that  I 
have  got  your  father  into  at  present,  I  think  one  might  be  able  to  coax 
something  handsome  out  of  him  in  the  way  of  weddmg-clothes ;  but  he 
has  not  spoken  quite  out  yet,  has  he,  Maria  ?" 

^  No,  mamma,  he  has  not,"  replied  Maria,  with  the  sort  of  firmness 
which  aiises  firom  feeling  that  the  truth  we  utter  has  nothing  in  it  from 
which  we  ought  to  shrink.  '^  No,  mamma,  he  has  not,  but  if  you  will 
take  my  opinion,  and  I  certainly  ought  to  know  something  about  it,  I 
should  say  that,  if  papa  is  really  in  the  sort  of  humour  you  describe,  it 
would  be  exceedingly  wrong  indeed  not  to  profit  by  it.  It  is  impos* 
sible  for  any  one  to  say  how  soon  it  may  be.  It  may  happen  to-morrow, 
nothing  can  be  more  ukely.  And  then,  just  fancy  what  a  pity  it  would  be 
if  you  had  to  do  your  disagreeable  work  all  over  again !  Indeed,  indeed, 
mamma,  I  advise  you  to  have  the  money  ready  if  possible,  and,  let  what 
win  happen,  I  am  quite  sure  that  between  us  we  should  know  very  well 
what  to  do  with  it." 

**  There  is  great  good  sense  in  what  Maria  says,  ma'am,"  observed 
Agatha,  "  and  if  you  really  have  the  power  of  getting  hold  of  money 
now,  and  do  not  pn^t  by  it,  you  will  have  nobody  but  yourself  to  blame 
tor  it,  whatever  misery  may  come  afterwards." 

Jfay, — ^voii.  ULuy.  no.  ccxcni.  r 
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<<  That  u  bH  Tery  true,  Agatha,'' letumed  Mil.  Bobe^ 
think  I  should  quite  like  to  ask  your  father  for  an  additional  hundred  poonda 
or  00,  to  hay  wedding-cbthes,  unkM  I  "wbb  pretty  tolerably  fuze  that  lliey 
would  be  wanted,  so  I  think  I  will  wait  another  day  or  two,  before  I 
speak  about  it»  Maria." 

*^  You  must  do  as  you  please,  ma^am,"  said  Agadia»  widi  a  fifown, 
while  Maria  relieved  her  wounded  hesat-^woaiided  by  the  injurioof 
doubts  of  a  suspicious  mother,  by  shedding  tears.  **  Ton  eertainly  nmst 
do  as  you  please^"  resumed  Aga«i%  ''but^  I  confieasy  I  think  you  wrong, 
▼ery  wrong,  indeed.'' 

'^  Well,  I  will  think  about  it  again,  my  dear,  before  I  decide,"  said 
Mrs,  Roberts,  in  return  to  this  remonstrance,  adding,  though  not  with- 
out a  little  tremor  in  her  voice,  for  she  was  beeinning  to  get  a  good  deal 
afraid  of  her  eldest  daughter,  ^^and  now,  Agatha,  do  t^  me  a  tittle  how 
yon  and  Mr.  Montgoroeiy  get  on  together?  He  is  a  most  remaritahly 
charming  man,  ana  I  am  ready  to  dedare  any  dqr  ihat  he  shall  have 
my  fullest  consent,  if  he  proposes  for  you,  although  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  he  is  only  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  and  not  a  nobleman  himselit 
like  our  dear  Lynberry;  but  that  shall  make  no  diffisrence,  not  the  leasts 
and  you  could  not  say  any  thing  that  I  should  like  to  hear  better^ 
Agatna,  than  that  he  had  proposed,  uid  that  you  had  accepted  him." 

**  I  must  desire,  ma*am,  once  for  all,"  replied  the  young  lady,  '^  that 
you  will  not  give  yourself  any  trouble  about  my  concerns  whatever.  I 
am  perfectly  capable  of  taking  care  of  myself  and  I  must  insbt  i^n  it 
that  my  friendsnips,  whether  male  or  female,  are  left  wholly  and  entirely 
to  my  own  management.  I  consider  the  friendship  of  her  highness,  the 
Princess  Fuskymuskofi^  as  a  most  important  epoch  in  my  destiny,  and 
having  once  found  myself  the  diosen  friend  and  confidante  of  such  a 
woman,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  Europe,  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
diat  I  should  submit  to  be  called  over  the  coals,  and  examined  like  a 
school-girl,  as  to  what  either  the  men  or  the  women  of  my  acquaintance 
may  choose  to  say  to  me.  Be  satisfied,  ma'am,  with  my  assurance,  that 
I  will  take  yeiy  good  care  of  myself  and  when  the  time  comes,  whether 
it  be  early  or  late,  that  I  have  any  thing,  either  concerning  my^f  or 
any  body  else,  which  I  may  think  it  necessary  for  you  to  hear,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  that  I  shall  communicate  it.  And  now,  if  you  please,  X 
•hould  recommend  that  we  should  go  shopping — I  cannot  go  to  the  pic- 
nic to-morrow  without  a  new  parasol,  new  boots,  new  gloves,  and,  most 
of  all,  a  new  bonnet.  Perhaps,  ma'am,  Maria  and  I  had  better  go  on 
to  Hombert's  by  ourselves,  as  I  know  we  haye  both  of  us  a  great  deal  to 
do,  and  you  can  follow  us  when  the  carriage  comes." 

Mrs.  Koberts  did  not  yenture  to  make  any  objection  to  this  arrange* 
ment,  and  the  two  young  ladies  set  off  together,  inexpressibly  relieved 
by  the  tiberal  permission  they  had  received  to  make  purduuses,  and 
happy  in  the  harmony  of  feeling  which  produced  the  mutual  avowal  that 
if  there  was  a  bore  in  the  world  more  detestable  than  all  others,  it  waa 
the  having  a  mother  who  chose  to  busy  herself  by  interfering  in  her 
daughters'  love  affairs. 

Chap.  XXXVI. 

It  was  within  a  week  after  the  events  and  conversations  above  re* 
corded,  that  Mr.  Montgomery,  upon  receiving  a  letter  from  his  couHn, 
strongly  urging  his  not  returning  to  the  neighbourhood  of  their  capri- 
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ciOQS  aunt  till  the  time  fixed  for  their  marrUge^  accosted  his  young 
£cieod  LTiiberiyy  on  the  public  walks,  with  the  fbUowing  abrupt  auestion* 

*'  We&9  Lynbeny,  are  you  ready  to  start  for  Rome  ?     I  nave  had 
enoogfa  of  the  baths  and  the  bathers.     What  say  you?" 

Say  ?"  repeated  the  young  mao.  ^^  I  will  edio  your  words,  Mont- 
r — ^I  have  had  enough  of  the  baths  and  the  bathers." 
^ell  then,  tell  Yinoent  so — I  am  not  quite  sure,  by  the  way,  that  I 
ahall  find  another  edio  in  him.  But  he  is  such  an  excellent  fellow,  and 
80  thoffoughly  unsdfidi  upon  all  occasions,  that  I  am  positave  he  won't 
wish  to  keep  you  here  merely  to  please  himself;  and,  up<m  my  soul,  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  thing  more  to  be  seen  or  said  here,  particularly 
for  the  progress  of  your  education." 
I  suspect  he  thinks  so  too,"  replied  Lord  Lynberry,  '^and,  though  I 
most  sincerely,  that  bis  b^utifiil  cousin  is  in  love  with  him,  and 
that,  consequently,  it  is  utterly  impossible  he  should  not  be  in  love 
with  her,  I  am  sure  he  wiU  be  ready  to  set  off  the  moment  I  tell  him 
that  I  think  we  had  better  go,  and  it  will  be  capital  good  fun  travelling 
together,  Montgomery,     "^^en  do  you  think  you  shall  start  ?" 

*'  This  is  Tuesday,  is  it  not?"  returned  Montgomery.  '*  I  know  of 
nothing  which  need  detain  me  b^ond  Thursday  or  Friday  at  the  very 
latest  ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  wish  for  any  particularly  long 
leave-takings,  do  you  ?" 

^  No;  my  heart  is  so  tender  that  I  could  not  stand  it,"  replied  Lord 
Lynberry.     "  Where  is  Vincent,  I  wonder  ?" 

'^  Giving  Miss  Harrington  a  lesson  in  drawing,  either  in  the  forest 
yonder,  or  in  the  Murefthal,"  said  Montgomery.  "  How  marvellously 
true  is  the  proverb  whicn  says  ^  one  may  steal  a  norse,  and  another  may 
not  look  over  the  hedge.'  If  one  of  our  dear  friends,  for  example,  one 
of  the  enchanting  Robertses,  were  seen  deliberately  tucking  herself  under 
your  arm,  or  mine,  for  the  purpose  of  wandering  away  for  hours,  t&te-d- 
tite  among  the  mountains,  I  suppose  it  would  be  considered,  notwith- 
standing' Uieir  particularly/a«^  ways,  as  rather  an  extra  breach  of  deco- 
rum, yet  this  little  creature  does  it  every  day  of  her  life  with  Vincent, 
and  I  don't  believe  it  has  ever  entered  the  head  of  any  one  to  fsmcy  there 
was  any  thing  wrong  in  it.  Is  this  prejudice  and  partiality,  or  only 
truth  and  justice?" 

^  Only  truth  and  justice,  Montgomery,*'  returned  the  young  nobleman, 
''and  that  sort  of  s^-evident  trutii  too,  which  the  dullest  must  see,  whe- 
ther he  will  or  no.  If  one  of  the  Robertses  were  invited  to  make  such 
an  escapade,  and  could  find  an  opportunity  to  do  it,  when  they  thought 
nobody  was  near  enough  to  see,  tiiey  would  be  sure  to  look  sneaking,  if 
ihey  md  not  feel  shy ;  but  this  little  creature,  as  you  call  her,  looks 
abmit  her  with  an  air  not  only  innocent,  but  proud,  and  evidentiy  glories 
in  what  she  is  about." 

''  Yes ;  and  that  pride,  by  the  way,  is  in  trutii  the  mot  de  Vemgme^ 
aaid  Montgomery,  ''for  it  acts  doubly.  In  the  first  place,  the  pretty 
ereatnre  is  evidentiy  proud  in  havuu^  found  a  gentiemanlike  cousin  to 
take  care  of  her;  and  in  the  second,  we  is  proud,  and  with  equal  reason, 
of  her  own  young  courage,  in  so  firankly  taking  advantage  of  it." 

"  I  bdieve  you  are  quite  right,  Montgomery,"  returned  Lord  Lyn- 
bern^;  "  you  really  seem  to  have  studied  the  young  lady's  character  very 
profoundly." 

"  J^o;  those  who  run  may  read  it,"  replied  the  other,  '^  and  I  own  to 

F  2 
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ycra,  that  had  I  not  been  in  love  before,  yea,  and  heartily  too,  I  should 
scarcely  have  escaped  the  £ftscination  <^  her  beauty  and  her  originality 
oombined.  She  certainly  is  very  lovely,  and  shows  well  too,  fiiom  the 
manrellously  strong  contrast  which  she  forms  with  every  thing  around 
her.  I  really  wonder,  Lynbeiry,  how  von  have  escaped  ?  I  thoufiht  yom 
were  caught  at  first,  but  lo !  you  suddenly  veered  about,  and  fell  at  the 
feet  of  a  very  different  idol." 

**  I  have  no  fiincy  for  being  second  best,  Mr.  Montgomery,"  replied 
his  young  lordship,  colouring.  ^<  I  could,  perhaps,  have  discovered,  and 
appreciated  the  real  character  of  DiCss  Barrington,  as  accurately  as  yoa 
have  done,  but  I  had  no  wish  to  contest  the  rair  lady's  smiles  vdth  my 
tutor,  and  threw  myself  at  the  feet  of  the  idol  you  mention,  expressly  to 
keep  myself  out  of  her  way ;  and,  false  idol  though  she  be,  she  hiu  served 
to  save  me  from  offennfir  incense  at  a  shrine  too  unpropitious  to  make 
worship  at  it  any  sign  of  wisdixn." 

'^  Quite  true,  Lynberry.  So  now  hie  thee  to  thy  philosophical  tutor 
and  inform  him  of  our  wish  to  move  on.  If  he  makes  any  objection, 
the  very  slightest  in  the  world,  I  shall  suspect  him  of  being  more  like 
other  mortals  than  you  seem  to  suppose." 

^'  Vincent  will  make  no  objection,"  replied  the  young  man. 

«  We  shall  see,"  said  Montgomery. 

The  result  proved  that  the  young  nobleman  knew  his  tutor  well. 
Vincent  did  not  make  any  objection,  but  declared  on  the  contrary  that  he 
thought  Lord  Lynberry  quite  right  in  wishing  to  get  to  Rome. 

'^  You  will  find  more  profitable  amusement  there,"  he  said.  ^'  To  talk 
of  study  to  a  young  nobleman  so  very  nearly  his  own  master  would  be 
mere  pedantry,"  he  added  with  a  smile.  '*  Nevertheless^  should  any 
such  whim  come  over  you  there,  you  would  find  the  whole  region  a 
studio,  and  that  of  the  most  inspiring  kind." 

But,  notwithstanding  this  veiy  peifect  self-command,  and  the  equally 
perfect  abnegation  of  all  selfish  feeling  displayed  in  the  promptitude  wim 
which  Mr.  Vincent  set  every  thing  in  action  to  fiualitate  their  immediate 
departure,  the  sensations  produced  by  the  necessity  which  his  duty  im- 
posed on  him  of  inunediately  quittmg  Baden-Baden  were  so  acutely 
painful  as  for  the  first  time  ndly  to  awaken  him  to  a  knowledge  of  his 
real  condition.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  he  become  aware  that  the 
young  girl  over  whom  he  had  been  watching  with  all  a  cautious  brother's 
care  had  become  dearer  to  him  than  life— dearor  than  every  thing  that 
life  could  give,  save  the  consciousness  of  uncompromising  honomr  and 
rectitude.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  his  hirod  service  as  a 
tutor  to  Lord  Lynberry  would  have  been  felt  by  him  as  a  tie  sufficiently 
sacred  to  interfere  with  all  the  happiness  of  his  life.  Had  this  been  the 
only  impediment  to  his  devoting  himself  to  Bertha  during  every  hour  of 
his  future  existence,  his  good  judgment,  energy  of  character,  and  promp* 
titude  of  action,  would  speedily  have  removed  the  difficulty.  But,  alas  I 
this  obstacle,  when  compared  with  others  wluch  existed  to  divide  him 
from  his  young  cousin,  was  as  an  ant-hill  to  a  mountain.  His  fether  was  a 
ruined  man,  and  he,  therefore,  of  necessity,  was  a  ruined  man  also. 
Bertha  was  an  heiress.  Could  he  then,  was  it  in  his  naturo  to  take  ad** 
vantage  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  had  feund  her,  and  whioh  in- 
evitably tended  to  give  him,  in  every  way,  value  in  her  eyes,  in  order  to 
win  her  affection,  and  so  become  possessed  of  her  wealth?  He  could 
not  do  this.    Dearly  as  he  loved  her,  he  could  not  have  consented  to 
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gain  her  at  tbat  price,  and  he  thanked  Heaven  that  the  same  moment 
wbich  showed  him  the  extent  of  his  danger  showed  him  also  the  way  to 
tacspe  it.     Had  he  indeed  understood  more  thoroughly  how  matters 
stood  with  her,  he  might  in  some  degree  have  acted  difierently  ;  but  of 
tile  tenible  and  mysterious  circumstances  attending  her  mother's  death 
be  knew  nothing.    Greatly  as  she  appeared  to  take  pleasure  in  talking  to 
liim  of  times  long  past,  wnen  he  had  been  known  to  and  fondly  beloved 
by  her  mother,  she  shrunk  with  such  evident  agony  £rom  every  allusion 
to  more  recent  events,  and  especially  from  all  that  related  to  her  mother's 
deadi,  that  he  was  not  only  totally  ignorant  of  every  suspicion  respect- 
ing  it,  but  also  of  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  Bertha  had  been  sent  from 
her  home,  and  of  the  powerful  reasons  which  prevented  her  entertaining 
•ny  hope  of  returning  to  it.     Had  he  indeed  known  all,  he  might  have 
thonghty  and  thought  justly,  that  the  inunediately  becoming  his  wife 
would  he  the  best  course  she  could  adopt.     But,  as  it  was,  he  bent  all  his 
meditationa  upon  the  best  manner  of  saying  farewell,  without  betraying 
to  her  all  the  misery  it  cost  him.     He  well  knew  that  she  would  miss  him 
sadly— he  well  knew  that  the  protection  her  family  had  so  strangely 
chown  for  her  was  not  such  as  he  could  leave  her  in  with  satisfaction, 
but  no  thought  that  her  sorrows  would  be  increased  in  any  other  way  by 
Hkd  degree  of  regard  she  felt  for  him  mixed  itself  for  a  moment  with  hia 
anxiety.     And  in  truth  he  was  right.     Bertha  had  no  more  idea  that 
die  was  in  love  with  her  cousin  tfaAu  that  she  was  in  love  with  the  sun, 
or  the  moon,  or  the  Alt  Schloss,  or  any  other  of  the  good  things  which 
save  flashes  of  happiness  to  her  existence,  in  spite  of  all  she  had  to  make 
her  mieerable.     Mr.  Montgomery  was  quite  right  when  he  said  that  the 
poor  bruised  and  mortified  Bertha  fidt  proud  at  having  found  a  gentle- 
maolike  cousin  to  take  care  of  her.     And  she  not  only  felt  proud  of  this, 
but  she  felt  proud  of  being  proud  of  it ;  and  often,  when  laying  her  head 
vpoa.  her  jnllow,  and  rememWing  the  satisfaction,  the  delight,  perhaps, 
with  which  she  had  listened  during  the  day  to  some  counsel  or  some 
brotherly  instruction  from  him,  she  Uianked  Heaven  that  in  spite  of  the  de- 
gradation of  her  present  circumstances,  the  spirit  of  her  mother  was  still 
saffidently  alive  within  her  to  make  her  cherish  what  was  great  and  good, 
notwithstanding  all  the  lowering  associations  to  which  she  had  been  ex- 
posed, which  imght  have  lessened  her  value  for  it.     In  short,  had  she 
loved  him  at  all  less,  she  would  have  been  ashamed  of  herself !     All  this 
was  eenuine,  and  so  easily  read  in  her  words,  her  looks,  and  her  manner, 
that  vinoent  was  sparea  the  additional   agony  of  believing  that  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  pleasure  he  had  enjoyed  in  her  society  had  been 
pindiased  by  her  peace  of  mind. 

He  was,  lor  a  moment,  a  little  startled  by  her  turning  veiy  pale,  as 
she  listened  to  the  announcement  of  his  departure ;  but  this  impression 
wore  off  as  he  listened  to  her  earnest  entreaties  that  he  would  write  to 
her— write  to  her  very  often,  and  always  tell  her  what  she  ought  to  do, 
and  partieolariy  when  she  asked  his  advice,  which  she  assured  him  she 
should  do  upon  all  important  occasions.  This  was  so  little  like  the 
language  of  a  young  lady  in  love,  that  it  reassured  him,  and  they 
paited,  to  all  appearance,  as  an  affbctionate  brother  and  aster  might 
have  done. 

As  to  the  feelings  of  the  two  Miss  Robertses  upon  hearing  of  the 
departure  of  Lord  Lynberry  and  Mr.  Montgomery,  they  cannot  be 
"    ~  at  the  fiag-end  of  a  chapter. 


(    70    ) 
THE  COCK  AND  THE  FOX. 

(jESOP-  ILLUSTRATED.) 

Bt  the  Author  of  ^^Pbter  PRioaufs,"  &c. 

Even  the  patient  worm  will  turn  if  trodden  on. 

Akekside. 


The  fox,  passing  early  one  summer^s  morning  near  a  &nn- yard,  w«8 
caught  in  a  springe,  wfaich  the  former  had  planted  there  for  that  end. 
The  cock,  at  a  distance,  saw  what  happened ;  and  hardly  yet  daring  to 
trust  himself  too  near  so  dangerous  a  foe,  approached  him  cautiously,  and 
peeped  at  him,  not  without  some  horror  ana  dread  of  mind.  Reynard  no 
sooner  percdiyed  it,  than  he  addressed  himself  to  him,  wiih  all  Ihe  de* 
signing  artifice  imag^ahle.  "  Dear  cousin,"^  bajs  he,  ^^you  see  what  an 
unfortunate  accident  has  hefWllen  me  here,  and  all  upon  your  account : 
for,  as  I  was  creeping  through  yonder  hedge,  in  my  wiw  homeward^  I 
heard  you  crow,  and  was  resoWed  to  ask  you  how  you  did  before  I  went 
any  farther :  but,  by  die  way,  I  met  with  this  disaster,  and  therefore  now 
I  must  become  an  humble  suitor  to  you  for  a  knife  to  cut  this  pUgnjF 
string,  or  at  least,  that  you  would  conceal  my  misfortune  till  I  hayo 
gnawed  it  asunder  with  my  teeth."  The  cock,  seeing  how  the  case 
stood,  made '  no  reply,  but  posted  away  as  fast  as  he  could,  to  giye  the 
farmer  an  account  of  the  whole  matter,  who,  taking  a  good  weapon 
along  with  him,  came  and  did  the  fox's  business,  before  he  could  uiye 
lime  to  effect  his  escape. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIOir. 

Chap.  I. 

On  the  coast  of  Sussex,  on  one  of  the  numerous  patches  of  land  that 
haye  been  claimed,  or  reclaimed,  from  the  ocean,  dwelt  an  honest  John 
Bull  of  a  man,  called  Simeon  Brownstock.  He  was  the  cock  of  the 
island  on  which  he  dwelt,  for  he  rented  the  whole  of  it  irom.  the  locd 
of  the  manor,  who  had  added  it  to  his  adjoining  estate,  by  throwing  up 
a  huge  sea-wall  around  it.  I  call  it  an  island,  although  more  strictiiv 
speaking,  it  ought  to  haye  been  denominated  a  peninsula,  seeing  that  it 
was  approachable  from  the  main  land  at  low  water,  by  a  narrow  neck 
which  sayed  the  expense  of  building  a  bridge,  and  was  preserred  by 
strong  piles  and  shingles  from  the  destructiye  efiect  of  the  tides. 

When  (%meon  BrownstodE,  then  a  mere  lad,  took  the  £aim  upoHf  what 
I  shall  call.  New  Britain,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  bold  man  by  some^ 
and  as  a  great  fool  by  others.  He  was  to  cultivate  it  for  twenty-ona 
years  rent-free,  and  had  permisnon  to  underlet  any  part  of  it  he  choao 
imder  certain  restrictions.  It  seems,  at  the  first  yiew,  surprising  that 
any  landlord  should  let  his  land  rent-'free  for  so  many  years,  hvk  upon 
further  inyestigation,  the  more  surprising  does  it  appear  that  any  bodk^ 
could  be  found  rash  enough  to  undertake  to  cultivate  and  make  a  fitont 
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«f  a  meie  maas  of  muddj  salterns  and  acres  <^  sandy  shingle,  even  in 
twenty-one  jeais. 

Sboeon  fiiownstoek  thongbt  lie  knew  wbat  he  was  doing,  and  it 

■nved  thai  he  did.     He  had  a  tolerable  siun  of  money  by  him,  wfaidi 

ind  been  left  him  by  his  £ftthw,  and  he  manied  a  young  woman,  who 

bnagH  bim  no  inocmsderable  addition  to  it.     When  he  took  possession 

o£  Saady  Nook,  as  the  house  was  called,  which  his  landlord  had  built 

fir  him  on  the  isfamd  of  New  Britain,  he  employed  himself  in  assisting  bis 

vife  to  set  the  furniture  and  other  dBTects  which  they  had  brought  with 

tbsm  in  due  order.     When  this  was  done,  he  marked  out  a  patch  for  a 

garden ;  then  he  sowed  it,  and  planted  it  with  such  vegetables  as  he 

waded  wonld  grow  in  a  spot  so  exposed  to  the  sea-gales,  and  then 

— sat  down  and  smoked  his  pipe  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to 

doc 

"  Simeon,  man,  what  hast  done  wi'  all  the  liye-stock?''  asked  his  wife. 
**  I  thought  they  would  have  been  here  'ere  this  ?" 
"  Soid  'emal^''  said  Simeon,  between  two  very  voluminous  whifi&. 
**  Sold  'em  ?"  shrieked  the  good  woman,  ''  sold  'em  ?     What  are  we 
to  do  iik&k  £oir  milk,  and  pork,  and  bacon,  and  eggs,  and — ** 
**  Import  'em  alL" 

**  And  where  firmn  ?     I  should  Uke  to  know  that.     From  the  main 
knd?" 

Yes,  marm — ^firom  France--get  'em  dieap  and  good  there,"  said 


'^France?  what  all  that  way  off?  Thousands  of  miles?  It  ain*t 
posnUe  you  eould  be  such  a  £o(A  as  to  dream  of  such  a  thing,"  said  Mrs. 
Brownstock. 

**  Listen  to  me,  mann.  It  has  allays  been  a  sentiment  of  mine,  that 
die  man  as  goes  lor  to  decttve  his  lawyer,  his  doctor,  or  his  wife^  is  an 
aasy"  aaid  Simeon,  as  he  charged  his  pipe. 

**  There  can  be  no  question  on  that  subject,"  said  his  wife,  sipping  a 
fitde  out  of  the  tumbler,  which  Simeon  had  thrust  over  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  sharing  his  grog  with  his  half. 

^  Well  them,  I'll  let  you  into  a  secret ;  a  man  might  break  his  hearty 
and  all  his  ploughs  and  narrows,  and  wagg^ons  and  carts,  and  other  im- 
plements, before  he  could  get  the  scmI  ot  ^ew  Britain  to  return  him  one 
penny  per  cent,  under  ten  years  at  least ;  and  as  for  keeping  live  stock 
i^an  it  under  the  same  number  of  years,  without  importing  their  food^ 
itsin't  to  be  done.  Now,  you  see^  Sandy  Nook  lies  very  convenient  £ot 
£ahiag^  so  I  mean  to  have  half-a-doaen  fishing- vessels,  well  found  and 
wkity  maanedy  and  so,  you  see— ^on't  you?" 

I  begin  to  think  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Brownstock.     "  Sprats  b  captal 


-'  Capital !  especially  when  they  are  caught  off  the  coast  of  France-— 
thej  seem  to  enjoy  an  English  sou,"  said  Simeon. 

"  No  difficulty  in  landing  them  here,  either,"  said  his  wife. 

^  Not  the  lea^t  in  the  world.  Capital  shore — snug  inlets— no  revenue 
men  about,  and  lots  of  oppcniunities  of  conveying  the  sprats  inland,  if  any 
body  should  h^pen  to  want  any.*' 

^^  W^  Simeon,  you  are  noi  so  great  a  fool  as  I  took  you  for,"  aaid 
his  wife,  smiling  bemgnantly  on  her  smoking  spouse. 

"  Thank  ye  tor  the  compliment,  but  you  are  not  the  only  person  who 
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has  ranked  Simeon  Brownstock  among  ihe  fools  of  die  earth :  bat  time 
will  show — we  shall  see.** 

For  some  ten  years,  the  island  of  New  Britain  was  not  spoken  o^  even 
by  its  nearest  neighbom^.  It  was  rarely  visited,  except  by  a  medieal 
man,  who  made  his  appearance  there  once  a  year,  and  rarely  oftener, 
and  then  only  to  assist  at  a  ceremony,  which  added  an  individual  to  the 
census  of  that  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions.  Even  the  lord  of  the  soil 
and  his  steward,  had  not  visited  their  tenant,  but  were  satisfied  with  his 
assurances  that  he  was  doing  very  well,  and  getting  the  land,  by  de- 
grees, into  a  productive  state — ^thanks  to  the  sprats  and  the  sea-weeds, 
which  were  obtainable  without  much  trouble  or  expense. 

At  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  the  lord  of  the  soil  was  applied  to,  tiiroogfb 
his  steward,  to  bmld  additional  houses  and  farm-buildings  on  the  island, 
in  order  to  afford  residences  for  the  labourers,  who  increased  in  numbera 
as  the  land  grew  more  productive,  and  to  supply  gamers  for  stowing 
away  the  crops. 

This  proposal  seemed  reasonable  enough  to  the  landlord,  and  so  he 
told  his  steward.  Tom  Quickly,  however^  was  a  cunning  fox,  and  did 
not  assent  immediately  to  his  master's  wish  to  oblige  his  tenant. 

'^  You  hesitate,  Mr.  Quickly,"  said  the  landlord.  ^'  Surely  Simeon 
Brownstock  has  done  much,  in  so  short  a  time,  to  redeem  a  barren  spot, 
and  ought  not  to  be  refused  when  he  applies  for  means  of  adding  to  its 
fertility,  and  consequent  value  in  the  maricet." 

"  I  should  like  to  visit  the  island,  before  any  further  arrangements  are 
made  about  these  additional  buildings,"  said  Tom  Quickly. 

*^  Well,  we  wiU  write  to  Simeon,  and  fix  a  day  for  paying  him  a  visits 
and  surveying  his  improvements,"  said  the  master. 

The  '^  we"  did  not  quite  please  the  servant,  so  he  suggested  that  the 
travelling  to  the  island  of  New  Britain,  would  be  troublesome  and  in* 
convenient  to  any  one  not  used  to  do  business  in  such  out-of-tiie-way 
spots,  and  offered  to  go  by  himself  and  report  the.  result  of  his  visit  to 
his  employer. 

To  tnis  a  ready  assent  was  given. 

^<  It  strikes  me  very  forcibly,"  said  Tom  Quickly  to  himself,  as  he  rode 
from  his  home  towards  the  island  of  New  Britaijo,  <'  that  Simeon  Brown- 
stock has  more  irons  than  one  in  tiie  fire.  Sudi  a  barren  spot  as  that 
was  must  have  more  than  eaten  up  the  capital  he  took  there,  in  getting 
it  to  bear  any  thing,  and  yet,  from  what  I  hear,  Simeon  is  not  a  poorer 
man  than  he  was,  and  has  had  many  applications  from  active,  industrious 
men,  to  underlet  them  some  hundreds  of  acres  on  the  island.  But,  I 
will  see  with  my  own  eyes,  how  he  contrives  it.  He  does  not  know  of 
my  coming,  so  I  shall  take  him  unawares,  and  if  I  find  any  thing  wrong, 
and  he  refuses  to  stand  something  handsome,  I  am  the  man  to  spoil  his 
«port,  that's  alL" 

So  saying,  Tom  Quickly  spurred  his  nag  over  the  heavy  roads  which 
led  to  the  neck  of  land,  by  which,  at  low  water.  New  Britain  was  ap- 
proached ;  chuckling,  internally,  at  the  notion  of  making  himself  master 
of  Simeon  Brownstock*s  method  of  living,  and  getting  rich  upon  nothing, 
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Chap.  II. 

**LooK  ont,  governor,  the  signal's  hoisted,"  said  a  little,  raddj, 
chubby  fellow,  about  nine  years  of  age  to  Simeon  Brownstock,  on  the 
day  di  Tom  Quickly's  visit  to  the  island. 

^  Ron  you  little  tiger,  and  see  what's  in  the  wind,"  shouted  Mrs. 
Bromistock. 

Away  ran  Simeon  junior,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  came  back  to 
say  that  a  stranger  on  horseback  was  coming  over  the  ridge-way  (as 
the  neck  of  land  was  called)  into  the  island. 

**  Stand  by  to  see  all  clear,"  shouted  Simeon,  laying  down  his  pipe. 

^  Ay,  ay,  dr,"  replied  some  half  dozen  jolly-looking  seamen.  ^'  All's 
stowed  away  safe  enough,  except  a  keg  or  two  for  our  own  private 


Up  with  the  trap,  and  away  with  it  below,  then  on  with  your  round 
frodcs  and  straw  hats,  and  set  about  doing  something  like  £Eurming-men, 
as  yoQ  ought  to  be,"  said  Simeon. 

^  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  the  sailors,  and  afier  ten  minutes  of  active  bustlins^, 
tfamCT  wore  a  very  different  appearance  ih  the  farm-house  of  Sandy 
Nook  to  what  they  had  done  ere  the  young  one  had  given  notice  of  the 
-agnails  being  hoisted. 

^  Here  he  comes*  whoever  he  is,"  said  Simeon.  '^  111  be  busy  about 
my  books,  while  you  find  out  what  the  stranger^s  business  is." 

''  Trust  me  for  that,"  replied  the  wife,  "I'll  pump  him  if  he  has  any 
water  in  his  hold." 

^  Good  raorming,  madam,"  said  Tom  Quickly.  '^  Pray  is  Mr.  Brown- 
stock  within?" 

''And  who  may  you  be  that  asks  the  question?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Brownstock. 

^My  name  is  surely  not  necessary  to  be  known  before  I  get  an  an» 
4wer  to  80  simple  a  question,"  said  Tom. 

"  I  don't  know  that,  we  live  at  a  lone  house,  and  how  do  I  know  but 
you  may  be  come  about  something  as  you  should  not  come  about." 

"  Htdlohy  youngster!  is  your  Neither  within?"  said  Tom,  calling  to 
young  Simeon,  who  was  swinging  carelessly  on  a  gate  hard  by. 

^  Adc  mother,"  replied  the  boy. 

^  HuUoh !  you  sir  in  the  smock  frock,  where's  your  master?"  asked 
Tom  of  a  stout  man,  who  appeared  at  the  barn-door. 

''Ask  missus,"  replied  tro  man. 

''Here,  take  my  borse,  that's  a  good  fellow,  give  him  a  feed  of  oats^ 
and  m  give  you  a  shilling  for  your  trouble,"  said  Tom. 

"  Can  t  without  masters  leave,"  said  the  man. 

"  Well,  never  mind  the  oats,  just  hold  the  horse  while  I  go  in  doors," 
said  Tom. 

"Come  in,  if  you  dare,"  said  Mrs.  Brownstock,  "  without  giving  your 
name  and  telling  your  business.  Here,  Sam,  let  loose  Towier  and 
Boatswain,  and  bid  them  mind  this  impudent  stranger." 

No  sooner  had  Mrs.  Brownstock  spoken  these  words,  than  the  man  in 
the  smodc-finock  ran  round  the  comer  of  the  house,  and  returned  with  two 
enonnooB  mastt£&,  to  whom  he  said,  "  Mind  him  I"  as  he  pointed  to  the 
steward,  who  was  in  the  act  of  lowering  himself  from  the  saddle. 

''Mrs.  Brownstock,  madam,  this  is^  I  must  say  it^  very  extraordinary 
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treatment  towards  jour  landlord's  man  of  business,"  said  Tom,  turning' 
yery'  pale  at  the  savage  looks  of  Towzer  and  Boatswain. 

*^  Who  ? — ^what  ? — jrou  surely  am't  the  lawyer,  or  steward,  or  what- 
erer  you  call  yourself  Thomas  Quickly  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Brownatodc 

^'  fiut  I  am  though,  and  I  think  this  is  very  extraordinary  conducty'^ 
said  Tom* 

''  Why  didn't  you  write  to  tell  us  you  were  coming,  sir  ?  then  we 
•hould  hare  been  ready  to  reoeiTe  you." 

<<  Exactly,"  said  Tom  to  himself;  ^^  but  that  was  not  part  oi  my 
plan.*' 

^^  Here,  Sam,"  continued  the  good  wife,  "  tie  up  Towier  and  Boat- 
swain, and  then  take  this  good  gentleman's  horse  and  water  and  feed 
him  welL  Now,  sir,  walk  in,  you  will  find  Simecm,  poor  man,  busy  over 
his  books,  seeing  how  few  pounds  he  has  left  out  of  what  he  brongfat 
into  this  unfortunate  island." 

<'  A-humph !"  said  Tom,  as  he  landed  firom  his  roadster,  and  followed 
his  now  very  attentive  hostess  into  the  house. 

**  l^meon,  here  be  master^s  lawyer,  steward,  or  overlooker,  or  some- 
thing, come  to  see  thee." 

*^  Who  ?"  asked  Sime^m,  without  removing  lus  eyes  firom  his  bo(^. 

«  Master  Quickly  he  calls  himself ;  walk  in,  sir,  and  npeak  to  my  hiifl* 
band." 

Tom  Quickly  was  not  slow  in  accepting  this  invitation,  and  found 
Simeon,  as  his  wife  had  foretold,  gloomuy  scanning  his  ledger. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Quickly,  I  had  serious  thoughts  of  coming  to  see  Ton  «a 
you  did  not  seem  any  ways  inclined  to  pay  me  a  visit,"  said  Smieon, 
very  lugubriously.  "  I  thought  of  asking  for  a  few  pounds  from  our 
master  just  to  put  me  a  little  in  place  again." 

'*  A-humph  !"  said  Tom.  ^'  Snug  house  you  have  here,  at  any  rate*- 
flood  furniture,  and  all  that  Idnd  of  thing — lots  of  pec^le  want  to  take 
mrms  under  you  too — sprats  are  capital  manure  for  g^rounds  recovered 
from  the  salt  water." 

Simeon  looked  at  Tom  and  Tom  at  Simeon,  who,  after  staring  die 
steward  down,  calmly  replied,  "  Very  capital  when  you  cannot  get  any 
thing  else." 

Tom  coughed,  and  seemed  rather  ccmftued  as  he  asked  whether 
Mister  ftrownstock  had  not  made  application  to  the  lord  of  the  soil  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  and  iarm^houses  in  the  island. 

"  Of  course  I  have,"  said  Simeon ;  '' having  got  the  land  into  tole- 
rable condition  by  means  d  sprats  and  other  manures,  I  am  anxious  to 
repay  myself  for  some  portion  of  my  enormous  outlay  befiore  I  am 
ruined  entirely." 

'<A-hnmphr  said  Tom. 

^^  What  do  you  mean  by  '  a-humph  I'  I  neither  know  nor  care— but  I 
am  not  going  to  be  ruined  and  involve  my  family  for  any  steward  diat 
ever  lived,"  said  Simeon,  showing  sulky. 

^'  My  good  Mend,  you  entirely  mistake  me.  Instead  of  ruining  you, 
I  am  here  to  stand  your  friend,'  said  Tom,  grasping  the  reluotanUy  ex- 
tended hand  of  Simeon. 

**  Oh !  oh !  that's  it,  is  it  ?  Here^  missus,  biine  out  something  to 
eat  and  dnnkythis  gentleman's  Sk  friend"  shouted  we  farmer. 

Tom  did  not^quite  like  the  tone  in  which  tbis  was  spoken,  but  he  grinned 
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as  ooinplaoentl J  as  he  could,  while  the  fimieiess  and  her  maid  qpread  a 
table  for  sixteen  or  eighteen. 

*^  Tou  don't  mind  sitting  down  with  the  children  and  Burning  men?'' 


**  On  the  oontraiy,'*  said  Tom  ;  *^  delighted  to  make  their  acquaint- 


**  Hope  YOU  am't  oyet  stomach-nice — we  liye  plainly  here/'  said  Mrs. 
Brownstock,  as  she  put  an  enormous  dish  of  fried  sprats  on  the  table. 
*^Now,  Sim,  call  Sam  and  the  rest  of  the  labourers,  and  your  brothen 
and  sisters,  and  fall  to  before  the  fish  gets  cold." 

In  came  some  half-dozen  fiishtlully  laige  men,  with  long  curly  tuur 
and  hmAkj  whiskers,  followed  oy  half-a-aoien  children,  wno  appeared 
like  the  stems  of  a  ladder — -iust  one  degree  abore  the  other. 

**  Now  then,  &11  to^"  saia  Simeon  ;  *^  help  the  lawyer  some  of  you." 

'*Let  him  help  himself,  he's  big  enough,"  said  Sam,  and  broke  out  into 
a  langh,  in  whidi  his  companions,  inckding  host,  hostess,  and  children, 
joined  him. 

Tom  was  not  to  be  beaten  by  so  poor  a  joke  as  this,  so  he  placed  his 
spoon  over  the  heap  of  sprats,  pulled  half  a  score  into  his  plate,  and 
commenced  an  attack  upon  them ;  but,  just  as  he  raised  the  nrst  to  his 
li^  he  recollected  how  serriceable  the  nsh  had  been  as  a  manure,  and 
a  dmkj  senaaticni  came  oyer  him,  which  forced  him  to  resign  his  kni& 
and  fork,  and  apply  to  a  black-jack  of  beer — ^yery  small — ^which  stood 
beside  him. 

^  Come,  man,  thee  doesn't  eat,"  sud  Mrs.  Brownstock. 

**  Thank  you,  marm,"  said  Tom.  *^  I'm  not  yery  fond  of  fish.  I  will 
wait  tor  the  joint." 

^  Joint!  What  meat ! !"  screamed  Simeon.  "  Where  do  you  think 
we  get  it  firom  ?  It  won't  grow  in  the  island,  and  as  to  a  butcher— 
cat<£  one  coming  when  he  mows  we  can't  affoid.  to  pay  him." 

''  WeU,  neyer  mind,  Mr.  Brownstock,"  said  Tom,  ''  I'll  take  a  little 
hotter  or  cheeee." 

<<  Batter  and  dieese !  Cows  won't  Hye  on  sprats  and  seaweed—- don't 
go  for  to  imagine  it,"  said  Mrs.  Brownstock.  ^*  The  notion  of  eating 
hatter  and  dieese  in  New  Britain  !" 

The  notion  seemed  so  absurd  to  the  huge  men  in  curly  hair  and 
whiskers,  that  they  burst  out  into  a  lansh  loud  as  an  equinoetial  gale. 

Tom  Quickly  was  alarmed,  but  to  hide  his  fears,  j<»ned  in  the  laugh 
that  was  going  round. 

"King  in  the  other  dish,"  sfdd  Simeon. 

'' An  right,"  said  Tom  to  himself,  ''  I  shall  set  something  to  eat." 

Mrs.  Brownstock  made  her  reappearance  wim  a  second  dish  of— sprats. 
Tom  tried  i^;ain  to  make  an  attsiicjc  upon  them,  but  failed  as  before,  and 
for  the  same  reason. 

**  Now  then,  dear  away,  boys,  and  missus,  do  you  bring  master 
lawyer  here  a  pipe^  and  the  best  to  drink  we  haye  in  the  house,"  said 
Simeon. 

The  men  and  the  duldren  speedily  cleared  the  table,  and  the  mother 
hiODght  a  couple  of  pipes,  a  little  coarse-kx)king  tobacco  in  asaneer,  and 
a  huge  jug  of  yery  smaJl  beer. 

''Come,  help  yourself  sir,  th'  art  weleome  to  it,"  said  Simeon. 

''I  thank  you,  Ineyer  smoke,"  said  Tom. 
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**  Welly  I  dees,  so  joull  excuse  me,"  said  Simeon,  as  he  lighted  up; 
"  and  now  to  business." 

Tom  rose  from  his  seat,  and  closed  the  door  of  ihe  room  in  which  they 
were  sitting.  He  returned  to  his  chur,  and  looking  Simeon  hard  in  the 
fiftoe,  said, 

"  I  am  not  to  be  imposed  upon,  act  upon  the  square  with  me,  and  Fll 
make  it  all  right." 

Simeon  did  not  reply  in  words,  but  his  looks  implied,  ''  What  can  jon 
mean?" 

Tom  replied  to  the  look. 

*<  Hark  ye,  Simeon  Brownstock,  my  ears  and  eyes  are  not  so  defective 
as  to  need  a  speaking-trumpet,  or  a  pair  of  spectacles.  I  have  seen  and 
heard  enous^h  to  convince  me  that  the  additional  buildings  for  which  you 
have  applied  are  not  required  for  agricultural  purposes." 

Simeon  smoked  quietly  on  without  deigning  to  answer. 

^^  You  seem  to  have  done  little  or  nothing  to  the  land,  and  your  cropa 
look  in  a  wretched  condition." 

**  Shocking,"  said  Simeon,  ''  I  am  a  ruined  man,  unless  I  can  underlet 
some  part  of  tbe  island,  and  that  I  can't  do,  unless  I  have  houses  and 
bams  built  for  the  tenants." 

^  A«humph !"  said  Tom,  looking  very  knowingly  at  the  fomer,  and 
winking.  "  Simeon  Brownstock,  I  am  not  very  well— I  should  like  a 
little  brandy  or  Hollands." 

"  I  am  very  ^orry  to  say,  sir,  we  cannot  afford  any  thing  of  the  kind,** 
said  Simeon. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  very  well — you  are  resolved,  I  see,  not  to  make  a 
friend  oif  me,"  said  Tom.  *^  It  will  be  all  the  worse  for  you^  that's  all,  a- 
humph !" 

**  I  told  you  before  that  I  did  not  know  what '  a*humph!'  meant,  and 
so  I  tell  you  ag^n,"  said  Simeon. 

**  Oh,  very  well,  just  as  you  please — ^you  will  know  before  long,  Pll  be 
boimd.  If  you  can  spare  the  time,  I  will  trouble  you  to  go  with  me 
down  to  the  beach,  and  show  me  over  those  snug  fishing-boats  of 
yours,  that  lie  at  anchor  there — I  mean  the  sprat-boats,"  said  Tom,  lay 
mg  an  emphasis  on  the  name  of  the  fish,  and  winking  in  a  peculiar 
manner. 

"  Wi'  all  my  heart,"  said  Simeon,  laying  down  his  pipe.  **  Here, 
Sam,  my  lad,  come  and  put  master  lawyer  and  me  aboard  the  Saucy 
SaUy." 

Sam  complied,  but  very  awkwardly;  he  seemed  to  make  so  bad  a 
rower,  that  the  punt  was  nearly  capsized,  and  his  master  seemed  so  fearful 
of  the  result  of  his  lubberly  management  that  he  held  on  vnth  both 
hands,  and  groaned  piteously  until  he  was  safely  on  board  the  Sau<^ 
Sally. 

*^  A-humph !"  sud  Tom,  '<  a  nice,  snug  vessel,  good  cabin,  and  comfort- 
able berths  forward — ^plenty  of  room  for  stowa^  too." 

"  Sprats  takes  a  great  deal  of  room,"  said  Simeon. 

*^  IVue;  and  have  rather  a  powerful  smell;  but  it  strikes  me  that  the 
air  of  the  hdd  of  the  Saucy  Sally  has  less  of  the  fishy  ihan  of  the  spi* 
rituous  about  it,"  said  Tom.  « 

"  That's  the  sea*weed,"  said  Simeon. 

"  A-humph!  let  us  go  on  board  the  other  craft,"  said  Tom« 
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^I  never  knew  a  knd-stewttrd  00  fond  of  the  water,  as  70a  seem  to 
be^  Mr.  Qoickhr,"  said  Simeon,  as  they  were  rowed  ashore  bj  Sam,  after 
hanng'  boarded  and  surveyed  ilie  half  doaen  cutters  belonging  to  him. 

**  1  Jikea  little  spirit  with  my  water,  and  if  you  are  not  afool,  you  will 
take  eaie  that  I  shall  not  want  it,  a-humph!  eh?  Vfhaltf  you  wonH  un- 
derstand ?  Very  well,  we  shall  see  whidi  beats  in  the  long  run— but 
you're  a  fool." 

**  lalways  was  reckoned  one,"  said  Simeon,  <<and  so  I  mean  to  be;  but, 
now,  am  I  to  hare  some  houses  and  bams  built  to  enable  me  to  undeilet 
some  part  of  the  island,  and  so  repay  myself  for  the  ruinous  expense  I 
liaTe  been  at,  or  am  I  not  ?" 

"  Who  are  to  be  your  tenants?"  asked  Tom. 

^' Sam,  here,  and  half-a-dozen  others  that  have  slaved  with  me  to  make 
the  land  what  it  is.     I  am  willmg  they  should  do  the  best  they  can  for 


"Oh,  veiy  well,"  said  Tom,  « I  will  report  favourably  of  what  I  have 
seen,  and  I  trust  that,  in  time,  you  will  know  me  to  be  a/Hau/,  and  treat 
me  aocordmgly." 

**  Tide  serves  now,  sir,"  said  Sam,  '^and  the  gentleman  can  leave  the 
island." 

"  Well,  my  man,  that's  a  broad  hint,  but  I  will  take  it,  and  will  trouble 
you  to  show  me  the  best  way  out  of  the  island." 

The  lawyer  mounted  his  nag,  Sam  walked  by  his  side,  and  when  he 
eame  back  again,  he  found  his  master  and  his  mates  carousing  over  a 
jolly  suppor  of  all  sorts  of  good  things,-  and,  as  they  smoked  their  pipes, 
and  sipped  their  Schiedam  and  pure  eaU'de'Vie^  they  had  a  hearty  laugh 
at  the  lawyer^s  expense,  which  was  added  to  by  Sam,  who  gave  a  very 
humorous  description  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Tom  Quickly  had 
tried  to  pump  him,  and  then  to  bribe  him  to  betray  the  secrets  of  the 
island,  or  rauier  of  Sandy  Nook. 

Chap.  III. 

Ik  less  than  a  twelvemonth.  New  Britain  presented  a  very  different 
appearance  from  what  it  had  done  on  the  occasion  of  the  steward's  recorded 
visit.  Instead  of  the  one  farm-bouse,  called  Sandy  'Nook,  some  half  dozen 
houses,  and  bams,  and  farming  buildings,  were  sprinkled  over  its  sur- 
face. 

While  the  building  up  of  these  humble  cottages — for  they  were  but 
cottages — was  in  progress,  Mr.  Tom  Quickly  was  a  constant  visiter  in 
the  island,  and  always  put  up  at  the  house  of  Simeon,  although  he  was 
universally  entertained  with  nothing  but  fish — sprats,  while  they  were  in 
season — and  very  small  beer.  He  made  many  attempts  to  corrupt  the 
fidelity  of  Simeon's  men,  and  even  his  wife  and  children,  but  without 
success. 

Tom  was  indignant  at  being  thus  foiled.  He  was  certain  that  Sandy 
Nook  was  the  hesd-quarters  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  smuggling  parties 
on  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  he  only  wanted  to  come  in  for  a  fair  share  of 
the  profits.  Simeon,  however,  did  not  want  him  for  a  partner.  He  was 
eontented  to  go  <m  as  suocesrfuUy  as  he  had  done  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  furly  baffled  every  attempt  that  was  made  to  penetrate  the  secreta 
of  his  illegal  but  profitable  traffic. 
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"  Y<m  will  not^  then,  place  any  oonfidfince  in  me  ?"  taid  Tina  to  bim 
as  he  was  mounting  his  hoxse. 

^^  Confidence !  I  doesn't  noderstaad  thee,"  said  Simeon,  looking  aa 
innooentlj  as  a  baby. 

^'A*hamph!  Then  look  out  for  a  sqtiaU,  that*s  alL  I  have  tried  more 
than  any  other  man  would  have  done  to  make  a  friend  of  you,  and  yoa 
won*t— look  out,  that's  all.'* 

Away  Tode  the  lawyer^  and  Simeon,  haring  seen  him  off  the  island* 
went  within  and  had  a  jolly  laugh  with  his  assistants — or  rather  partners 
—at  his  discomfiture. 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  last  yisat  of  Tom  QnicMy  to  iha 
island  of  New  Britain,  a  small  house  was  erected  by  the  goyemment» 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  neck  of  land  by  which  the  island  was 
approachable  at  low  water.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished,  a  fieutenant  and 
two  men  were  placed  in  it  to  guard  that  part  of  the  coast.  They  wers 
rery  TigUant,  but  Yigilant  as  they  were  they  found  nothing  to  reward 
them  for  their  vigilance.  They  boarded  Simeon's  boats,  hot  found  no- 
thing on  board  them  but  sprats  and  sea-weed.  They  kept  a  sharp  look- 
out on  eyery  body  that  passed  into  and  out  of  the  island,  but  nothings 
was  discovered  which  justified  them  in  accusing  any  body  in  being  oon- 
oemed  in  illegally  importing  foreign  goods.  I^meon  was  remarkably 
civil  to  the  lieutenaut  and  his  men,  and  after  a  while  succeeded  in  making 
ihem  his  guests  at  Sandy  Nook,  where  he  entertaiiied  them  with  the 
best  his  house  afforded,  and  made  th«n  believe  that  he  was  a  farmer,  and 
nothing  but  a  tanner.  After  several  visits  had  bsma  paid  by  the  re- 
venue men,  one  of  them,  under  the  influence  of  an  overdose  of  Schiedam, 
acknowledged  that  the  station-house  had  been  erected,  and  a  party  placed 
within  it,  at  the  instigation  and  upon  the  information  of  one  Thomas 
Quickly,  a  lander,  and,  as  it  was  reported  to  them,  the  agent  of  the 
owner  of  New  Britain. 

"  A-humph,''  said  Simeon. 

**  Exactly,"  said  the  revenue  man,  **  that  is  the  favourite  word  of  the 
individual. 

^*  He  is  the  greatest  smuggler  in  these  parts,"  said  Simeon,  **  and  has 
only  informed  against  us  as  a  blind,  to  turn  your  attention  from  him- 
serf." 

"  Impossible !     It  cannot  be !"  said  the  man. 

^'  Wait  and  see,"  said  Simeon.  "  He  wants  to  ruin  me  and  my  tenants 
here,  but  you  will  find  him  out  some  day  or  another." 

^^  I  should  like  to  catch  him— only  let  me  catch  him — d — n  him,  I 
hate  an  informer." 

''  Then  if  he  should  be  at  his  tricks  here  and  I  give  you  notice  of  it^ 
you'll  seize  him  and  punish  him  as  he  deserves  ?"  asked  Simeon. 

"  Give  me  a  chance,  that's  all,"  said  the  man. 

^'  Well,  good  night ;  my  boy,  Sim,  shall  let  you  know  when  to  seize 
him,"  said  Simeon,  as  he  shook  hands  with  his  half-besotted  companion. 

^^  m  try  if  I  cannot  beat  tiie  lawyer  yet,"  said  Simeon,  as  he  sat  at 
breakfiist  a  few  mornings  after  his  interview  with  the  revenue  officer. 

^'  Look  sharp  then,  father,  for  here  he  comes,  or  my  eyes  are  deceived,'^ 
sud  Sim,  his  son. 

*'  Go  you,  boy,  to  the  station-house  in  about  half  an  hour's  time,  and> 
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when  jon  see  a  signal  hcnsted  firom  the  upper  window  of  the  hoase,  tell 
the  fienftenaiit  that  yoo  have  reason  to  suspect  that  somebody  is  lying  np 
with  some  tufas  of  spirits  ready  for  running  inhmd." 

Sim  winked  at  his  &ther  and  went  out  at  the  badk'-door  just  as  Tom 
Qniekly  polled  up  his  horse  at  the  front,  and  inquired  if  Mr.  Brown- 
•lock  was  within. 

**  Here  I  am,  rir^  pray  walk  in,**  said  Simeon.  *^  Sam,  take  the  gea* 
ileman's  hofsey  and  feed  hun  welL^ 

Tom  Quickly  entered  the  room  and  carefully  closed  the  door.  Simeon 
lookedathim,  and  made  believe  to  be  nervous  and  much  aeitated. 

'^I  hope  you  are  come  to  your  senses,"  said  Tom.     '^  llie  game's  up^ 

Simeon,  groaned. 

^  A  statioii-house  has  been  erected  on  purpose  to  watch  your  proceed- 
ingi.  No  more  sprats  and  sea-weed^  it  won't  do.  Make  a  friend  of  me 
now  ;  it  is  not  too  late." 

Simeon  groaned  affain. 

**  Come-— ifs  all  of  no  use— >I  know  all  about  it — ^let  me  hare  some 
hmcheon,  and  none  of  your  infernal  sprats,"  said  Tom. 

^  Ah !  well,  the  game  is  up.  Here,  missus,'*  shouted  Simeon,  ^*  give 
lawyer  here  the  best  we  have  in  the  house.  He  is  our  true  frieoid  siter 
alL^- 

Mrs.  ISmeon  cam^  in  with  a  white  cambric  kerchief  to  her  eyes,  and 
hoped  that  the  lawyer  would  not  betray  their  secrets.  Tom  swore  a 
vivid  oath  that  he  ^i^pald  not,  if  he  was  treated  confidentially. 

Tou  shall  see,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Simeon  Brownstock,  bustling  about. 

Hiere's  as  nice  a  French  pie  as  ever  you  tasted,  and  you  have  only  to 
sij  the  word,  and  any  thing  you  like  to  drink,  from  vi it  ordinaire  up  to 
shampagne,  still  or  sparkling,  you  can  have." 

« This  is  at  it  should  be,  said  Tom,  attacking  the  pie,  and  askmg 
Ibr  a  hotUe  of  sparkling  champagne.  ^^  Let  me  into  every  thing,  and 
depend  upon  it  you  will  never  rue  it." 

Smeon  groaned,  and  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  acceded  to  his 
wishes  long  before,  as  it  might  have  been  the  means  of  keeping  the 
coast-guard  men  away  who  were  likely  to  be  very  troublesome." 

**  I^er  mind  them,"  said  Tom.  '^  Never  mind  them,  my  Cock  of  the 
Island — ^I  am  a  cunning  Fox,  and  see  if  I  don't  throw  them  over — ^pro- 
videdyou  friUy  entrust  me  with  all  your  plans  and  secrets." 

**  lu>u  are  a  friend,"  said  Simeon.  ^*  Til  drink  a  glass  of  champagne 
with  yon,  and  then  show  you  every  thing.  Here,  missus,  bring  anoUier 
bottle  of  die  sparkling,  end  help  our  real  friend  to  a  tumbler  of  it." 

Tom  drank  off  the  wine,  and  could  not  refuse  Mrs.  Simeon's  chal- 
lenge to  take  one  with  her.  He  **  bobbed  and  nobbed"  with  her,  and,  as 
their  tumblers  jingled  against  each  other,  looked  at  her  rather  amorously, 
which  produced  a  quiet  expostulation  of  <^  Oh  t  you  naughty  man !" 
from  the  lady,  and  a  challenge  of  '*  one  more  glass"  from  the  gentle* 
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**  Now,  sir,"  said  Simeon,  <^if  you  wish  to  be  let  into  our  secrets, 
eome  with  me.  You  will  not  object  to  be  disg^uised — to  put  on  a  smock- 
frock  for  instance— just  to  disarm  suspicion." 

**  Not  in  the  least — I  should  rather  like  it — a  jolly  huk — eh,  Mrs. 
Brownstock  ?     Upon  my  word,  you  are  a  lovely  woman,"  said  Tom. 
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''  Now  don't«-*pray  don't^"  said  the  kdj. 

'^Now,  sir/'  said  Sam,  who  had  been  summoned  hj  his  master^  '<  pat 
on  these  large  boots,  this  smock-frock,  and  this  romid  hat— -only  a  bit 
of  slraw  oorered  with  tarpanlin,  and  your  own  mother  would  not  know 
•you." 

"  All  right,  Sam,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Tom,  obeying  the  orders 
^Ten  him.     ^*  How  do  I  look  ?" 

**  Like  a  regular-built  rogue,"  said  Sam,  aside  to  his  mistress. 

^'  Now,  dr,  come  with  me — ^but  before  I  show  you  my  secrets,  promise 
me,  on  your  oath,  that  you  will  never  say  any  thmg  to  my  injury  to  any 
body,  let  what  will  happen." 

^^  I  swear  it — I  swear  it — 1*11  take  an  a£Eidavit  to  that  effect — but  lead 
on— don't  be  afraid,"  said  Tom. 

^'  I  am  not  afraid  for  myself,"  said  Simeon,  '^  but  if  $fou  should  be 
pounced  upon  by  your  friends,  the  prerentiyes,  it  might  go  hard  with 
you." 

'^  All  ri^ht,  old  cock,"  said  Tom,  three  parts  tipsy,  and  the  other  part 
over-confident  in  his  own  abilities,  ^^all  right — 'lead  on — Fll  follow 
thee,'  as  the  man  says  in  the  play." 

Simeon  led  the  lawyer  first  to  a  bam,  in  which  sundry  tubs  were 
stowed  away  very  ingeniously,  then  to  a  granary  with  a  double  flooring, 
which  concealed  many  bales  of  tobacco  and  lace.  In  the  next  place,  he 
led  him  to  a  large  patch  of  fiuie^  and  showed  him  a  lot  of  tubs  slung 
ready  for  carrying  aw^. 

'^  A-humph !"  said  Tom,  ^*  deviHsh  cleverly  done4^ 

'^  Hush !    said  Simeon,  'Mie  down — here's  some  one  coming." 

'<  I'm  awake,"  said  Tom.     '^  I'm  into  a  rabbit-hole  in  a  minute." 

SimeoQ  and  Sam  saw  him  there,  and  ran  off  as  frust  as  they  could. 
They  waited  at  a  certain  spot  to  see  the  result  of  their  plan.  They  saw 
young  Sim  bring  up  the  Heutenant  and  his  two  men,  and  they  saw  them 
seiae  the  lawyer,  who,  from  the  effects  of  the  champagne,  '^  showed 
fight,"  but  was  at  length  captured.  Simeon  ran  up  and  asked  what  was 
the  matter.     The  answer  was,  "  We  have  him  at  last." 

'*  Scoundrel  \"  said  Simeon,  '^  he*s  the  very  fellow  that  set  you  against 
me." 

'^  Impossible  !     This  never  can  be  Lawyer  Quickly !" 


'*  Oh  !  oh!    It  is — ^it  is,"  said  Tom,  "but  Simeon  there  can — * 
youi 
may 


'^  Respect  your  word,  you  villain,"  said  Mrs.  Simeon. 
« If  I  do,  may  I  be— '^ 


*'  Come  along — ^no  more  of  this — ^you  re  a  cunning  fox,  but  you  have 
overdone  it,"  said  the  lieutenant.  ^*  Well  show  him  to  the  beaks  in  his 
disguise,  and  see  if  he  won*t  catch  it." 

"  Simeon,  you  won't  allow  me  to  be—" 

*^  Off  with  mm,"  said  Simeon. 

Tom  Quickly  was  "  taken  in"  before  the  magistrates,  and  "  done  for;" 
but  Simeon  did  not  remain  on  the  island.  He  knew  that  Tom  had  friends 
in  court,  so  he  quietly  disappeared  frx)m  New  Britain,  taking  with  lum  a 
heavy  purse  and  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  all  his  servants. 

Tom  Quickly,  after  a  time,  put  in  a  full  explanation  of  his  motives  for 
becoming  a  smuggler.  He  was  released  upon  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
fine,  and  lost  his  character  and  his  stewardship.  The  Cock,  in  this  in- 
stancy proved  too  much  for  the  Fox. 
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AH  ADVEflTlTEE  IK  CA8TILE. 

**  Aukiba,  Mnor  T  cried  my  seryant  Pepito,  throwing  open  the  door 
of  mjroom  at  Ameyugo,  a  village  in  Castde,  on  the  road  from  Burgos 
to  tfej  French  frontier.  "  Arriha^  up,  senor,  there  is  a  rameria  only 
luOrakagueaC" 

I  was  on  my  way  to  France,  and  had  arrired  at  Ameyugo  the  pre- 
vious evening,  tolerably  fatigued  by  a  long  day's  ride  on  a  very  indiffe- 
rent saddle,   and  along  hot  and  dusty  roads.     Notwithstanding  my 
fiitigue,  however,  I  had  hesitated  a  moment  before  taking  up  my  quar- 
ters at  the  only  inn  the  village  afforded.     This  was  one  of  tne  queerest 
of  all  the  queer,  old-frwhioned  posadas  I  had  met  with  during  my 
rambles  in  l^ain,  and  the  host  of  it  was  as  original  as  his  hostelry.   The 
pdUie  room  vras  low  and  dark,  the  latter  quality  rather  an  advantage,  as 
it  rendered  the  impure  state  of  walls  and  floor  less  evident :  ricketty 
wooden  tables,  and  benches,  of  which  no  two  legs  were  of  equal  length, 
composed  the  furniture.     The  kitchen  was,  as  usual,  half  filled  by  the 
enonnoQS  projecting  chimney,  upon  the  raised  hearth  beneath  which 
there  iras  abundant  room  for  five  or  six  chairs,  besides  a  large  wood  fire^ 
and  half  a  score  huge  iron  kettles  that  dangled  from  as  many  soot-covered 
chains  and  hooks,  and  emitted  odours  of  rancid  oil  and  garlic- tainted  oUas 
hy  no  means  calculated  to  please  the  olfactories  of  squeamish  travellers,  if, 
indeed,' such  ever  venture  into  Spanish  posadas.     The  amo  de  ccua,  or 
master  of  the  house,  was  a  capital  type  of  hb  class,  a  thick-set,  hard- 
featored,  beetle-browed   sinner,  vrith  one   of  those  inveterately  surly 
tempers  that  nothing  can  propitiate.     While  making  his  guests  pay  ex- 
orbitantly for  the  nas^  cookery  and  indifferent  accommo£ition  afforded 
by  his  tabemOj  he  evidently  thought  the  while  that  they  were  excessively 
indebted  to  him  for  receiving  them  at  all,  treated  them  entirely  de  haut 
em  bos,  and  very  rarely  took  the  trouble  to  answer  aoy  of  their  questions. 
He  was  seldom  without  a  jug  of  the  black-looking  Ilioja  wine  in  his  fist, 
of  his  devotion  to  which  generous  fluid  his  pimpled  and  fiery  proboscis 
afforded  conclusive  evidence.     His  wife,  who  was  continually  waddling 
round  the  kitchen  fire,  going  through  very  mysterious  and  suspicious 
manncEvres  with  the  keUles  aforesaid,  looked  as  if  she  had  been  mon- 
strously £ftt  and  had  fallen  away  again.     Not  but  what  she  may  stUl 
have  weighed  a  good  fourteen  stone,  but  the  skin  of  her  face  and  neck 
was  collapsed  into  long,  horizontal  wrinkles,  conveying  the  idea  that  it  had 
formerly  been  fiiUer.      The  colour  of  the  said  skm  was  a  grimy  yellow, 
and  on  her  upper  lip  she  had  a  very  respectable  moustache.     The  person- 
nel  of  this  remarkable  establishment  was  completed  by  a  barefooted  and 
filthy  animal  of  the  scullion  species,  whose  den  was  a  din^y  recess,  about 
five  feet  square,  situate  at  one  extremity  of  the  kitchen,  wherein  she  kept 
up  a  continual  clattering  of  greasy  plates  and  wine-stained  glasses  in  a 
tub  of  dirty  water,  evidently  fully  persuaded  that  she  was  cleaning 
them. 

Such  had  been  the  appetising  aspect  of  things  in  the  Ameyugo  posada 
on  my  aniT^  there  the  preceding  evening.    With  some  difficulty  I  m- 
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naged  to  g^et  a  chamber  allotted  to  me,  and  one  which,  to  mj  surprise 
proved  tolerably  comfortable.     The  sheets  on  the  bed  were 'white  though 
coarse,  and  if  a  large  canvass  bag  stufifed  with  Indian  com  husks  was  the 
only  mattrass,  it  had  its  advantages  in  being  less  numerously  inhabited 
than  one  of  wool  or  feaihen  would  inevitably  have  been.     The  planks  of 
which  the  floor  was  composed,   although    old  and  crumbling,   were 
scrubbed  pretty  dean,  and  the  walls  had  been  white-washed  some  few 
years  previously.    -Outside  the  windows  was  a  broad  balcony  strewed 
with  tomatas,  put  there  to  ripen  in  the  sun,  and  surrounded  by  a  heavy 
wooden  balustrade ;  and  the  room  being  at  the  back  of  the  house^  I  had 
the  advantage  of  looking  out,  not  on  the  dirty,  neglected  street  of  the 
villaee,  but  over  a  smiling  landscape,  rich  in  all  the  mellow  hoes  of  a 
Castilian  summer. 

The  morning  sun  was  shining  gloriously  ihnmgfa  the  window  whea  I 
was  awakened,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the  Tociferations  of  my  servant, 
who  brought  me  intdligenoe  that  a  romeria  or  festival  was  to  occur  that 
day  in  a  ndigfabooring  village.  Nowise  pressed  for  time,  I  was,  as 
Pepito  well  knew,  willing  enough  to  prolong  my  journey  by  a  twenty* 
four  hours'  halt,  when,  by  so  doing,  I  obtained  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  customs  and  characteristios  of  the  people  I  was  travelling 
amongst.  I  had  abready  been  at  numerous  romerias^  but  name  of  them 
in  this  particular  province^  and,  tempted  also  by  the  beauty  oi  the 
weather  and  of  the  adjacent  country,  I  at  once  resolved  to  defer  my  de- 
parture till  the  following  day. 

A  xicara  of  chocolate  aiMl  sHce  of  snow-white  bread — two  things  that 
one  is  almost  certain  to  get  good,  even  in  the  most  wretched  of  Spanish 
hamlets — served  for  my  breakfiut,  and  I  then  started  on  foot  for  tne  ro- 
meria, gpcdded  by  Pepito  and  an  acquaintance  whom  he  had  already 
picked  up  in  the  village.     There  was  little  need,  however,  of  guidance^ 
for  W  far  the  greater  part  <^  the  population  <^  Ameyugo  was  flocking  in 
the  direction  of  the  shrme  to  irhkkk  uiat  day's  pilgrimage  was  to  be  made. 
We  passed,  or  were  passed,  by  numerous  groups  of  villagers^  all  in  their 
hofioay  costume,  the  men  in  knee-breeches,  dark  stockings,  and  buckled 
shoes,  with  broad  leafed  hats,  and  jackets  of  black  or  brown  doth ;  the 
females  with  black  silk  mantJllas,  and  gowns  mostly  of  the  same  cokyor, 
which  is  a  very  favourite  one  amongst  Spanish  women.  Here  and  there  a 
deviation  firom  this  sombre  attire  was  to  be  seen,  in  the  shape  of  a  bright 
hued  riband  or  striped  petticoat  of  brilliant  colours,  w  else  some  pic- 
turesque looking  character,  half  smuggler,  half  muleteer,  with  periiaM 
on  occasion,  a  slight  mixture  of  the  bandit,  dazzled  the  eyes  of  tne 
mozas  by  his  embroadered  jacket,  silver  buttons,  jaunty  air,  and  velvet 
trimmed  sombrero. 

Our  path  lay  for  a  short  distance  along  a  high  road,  bordered  on  either 
side  by  a  row  of  cherry  trees,  laden  with  the  most  beautiful  fruit.  Soon, 
however,  leaving  this  orchard  avenue,  we  traversed  some  fidds,  ascended 
the  line  of  hills  tkat  extends  to  the  south-east  of  Ameyugo,  and  de- 
scending them  again,  found  oursdves  in  a  long,  nanrow  valley,  wdl 
wooded,  sprinkled  with  ccueruu  or  farm-houses,  and  intersected  by  the 
little  river  Oroncillo,  a  swif^  shallow  stream  that  brawls  and  bubbles  over 
a  bed  of  shining  sand  and  pebbles.  It  would  be  scarcdy  possible  for  Ae 
most  ddHul  and  imaginative  landscape  painter  to  devise  any  thing  so  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  as  that  valley ;  such  peifeot  freshness,  such  light  and 
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hrilKancy  in  its  flowery  fields,  and  ihen  agun  such  delightful  shade^  as 
«e  passed  beneath  the  wide-spfeading  boughs  of  magnificent  oaks  and 
dteanutSy  or  skirted  the  stream  under  the  shadow  of  hazel,  plum,  and  cheny 
trees,  over  which  the  honeysuckle  and  wild  vine  twined  themselves,  and 
hung  down  their  long,  supple  branches,  firagrant  with  dew-covered  leaves 
Shnd  blosBoms,  that  swished  and  brushed  against  our  faces  and  clothes  as 
ire  sauntered  on.  Peptto  and  his  compamon  were  a  little  in  advance ;  I 
walked  slowly  along,  inhaling  the  balmy  air,  basking  in  the  gulden  sun- 
dnoe^  and  thinking  that,  &r  this  day  at  least,  my  lot  had  fiaJlen  in  plea* 


Aresently  the  sonorous    tones   of   a  church  bell  broke  the  still- 
of  the  valley,  which  had  hitherto  only  been  inteirupted  by  an 
oeeasiocial  murmur  of  voices,  or  merry  ringing  laugh,  firom  some  group  of 
jfifpisos  proceeding  like  myself  to  the  romeria,  and  who  never  fuled,  on 
pismnR  to  give  me  the  usual  salutation,  of  ^^  Buenos  ^fiestas  tenga  vmd  /" 
with  uat  cheerful  courtesy  that  characterises  Spaniards  of  nearly  all 
clasics  and  every  province.     Almost  at  the  same  moment  that  the  beUs 
became  audible,  I  perceived  a  massive  church  tower  of  a  gray  tint,  and 
paitially  oveigrown  with  ivy,  just  opening  out  from  the  comer  of  a  wood. 
Am  I  proeeeded,  my  path  indming  to  the  left,  the  whole  building  became 
-naible^  then  another  adjoiniDg  it,  and  which  looked  like  a  convent,  and 
finally  the  village  itsdf,  consisting  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  houses.     It  was 
adminblT  ntuated,  on  a  gentle  slope,  sheltered  from  the  north  by  a 
wooded  nil],  and  had  probably  at  some  former  period  been  a  much  larger 
place,  but  had  shared  the  fate  and  the  decay  of  so  many  villages  and 
in  Spain,  and  dwindled  down  into  an  inconsiderable  cluster  of 
As  fiw  as  population  went,  on  this  morning  at  least,  there  was  no 
of  it.   The  viUage  was  thronged  with  visiters  from  all  the  surround- 
ing ooontiy,  and  some  from  places  at  a  connderable  distance.     The 
duaeh  was  dedicated  to  Santa  Maria  de  las  lagrinuxs — the  Virgin  of  the 
Tean— «nd  the  shrine,  it  appeared,  contained  relics  of  wonderful  fiune  and 
efficaej.     So  at  least  I  gathered  from  a  piece  of  tawny  paper  which  an 
oU  gnqr-'haired  mendicant  presented  to  me  with  a  *'  Caridady  par  el 
amor  ae  la  Virgen,  senor  r  and  which  was  headed  by  a  hieroglyphical 
representation  of  the  virgin  in  question,  and  containea  in  uncouth  type» 
and  a  sort  of  monkish  jargon,  a  ^1,  true,  and  particular  account  of  the 
BumeroQs  mirades  that  Imd  been  wrought  at  the  very  shrine  which  I, 
an  unworthy  heretic,  was  now  permitted  to  approach. 

Hie  usual  ykncioiies  and  ceremonies  were  going  on,  and  there  was,  as 
euatomary  on  such  occasions,  a  vast  consumption  of  wax  tapers  and  holy 
water,  a  great  deal  of  crossing  and  genuflexion,  ringing  of  bells,  and 
chanting  of  choristers.  Mass  ov^,  the  majority  of  the  pilgrims,  having 
taken  care  of  their  souls>  seemed  disposed  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the 
comforting  of  their  bodies.  It  was  past  noon,  the  usual  dinner  hour  in 
Spanish  country  places,  and  the  smell  of  the  pucheroj  the  indispensable 
dUi,  and  sometimes  the  only  one,  at  a  Spanish  dinner,  was  to  be  per- 
ceived issuing  from  each  window  and  door.  Every  house  in  the  place 
eeemed  for  tms  day  to  be  converted  into  a  posada,  and  was  crammed 
with  goests,  admitted  either  for  love  or  money's  sake ;  and  the  hungry 
Caces  and  savoury  odours  which  I  encountered  at  eveiv  turn,  began  to 
remind  me  that  my  morning  repast  had  been  but  a  dight  one.  Scarcely 
had  I  uttered  the  w<»d  *'dinner^'  when  Pepito^  imo,  with  his  new 
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friend,  was  doee  [at  my  heek,  carried  me  off  to  the  ftrther  end  of  Ae 
village,  where  a  hirge  house  stood  a  little  apart  from  the  others.  In 
front  of  this  house  a  sort  of  cale$a  or  cabriolet  was  now  standing,  « 
curious,  old-£uhioned  vehicle^  that  looked  more  likely  to  have  been  birilt 
in^edaysof  Isabella  the  First  than  in  those  of  Isabella  the  Second.  The 
body  was  of  a  flaring  red,  with  a  huge  rusty  leathern  hood,  now  thrown 
back,  the  springs  were  worthy  of  preservation  in  a  museum  of  antiqui- 
ties, and  the  enormous  whe^  of  which  the  spokes  were  elaborateljr 
carved  and  ornamented,  were  of  a  bright  azure.  The  driver  was  bcuy 
unharnessing  his  mule,  of  which  the  equipment  was  neariy  as  antiquated 
as  the  vehicle. 

In  spite  of  the  boasted  sanctity  of  the  shrine,  I  had  not  expected  to 
meet  any  but  foot  passengers  and  equestrians  at  this  rustic  festival,  and 
was  proportionably  surprised  at  the  sight  of  this  carriage,  which  indi- 
cated toe  presence  of  visiters  from  a  town.  In  answer  to  my  questioii 
on  the  subject,  the  calesero  told  me  that  he  had  come  from  Miranda 
del  Ebro,  a  town  about  three  leagues  off,  bringing  with  him  two  gentle- 
men to  see  the  festivaL 

"  CahaUeros  a  ver  lasjietttu — y  chupar  dinero,  aeasOy**  added  he^  in 
a  lower  tone,  and  with  a  laugh;  ''and  perhaps  to  pick  up  a  little 
money." 

Without  understanding  the  meaning  of  this  last  intimation,  I  stepped 
into  the  posada  and  entered  the  public  room.  This  was  a  large  apart- 
ment on  the  ground  floor,  the  back  windows  of  which  looked  out  upon 
a  juego  de  pelota,  or  fives  court,  where  a  numerous  company  was  now 
assembled.  Although  in  Castile,  we  were  within  hail,  it  might  almost  be 
said,  of  Biscay,  the  frontier  of  which  province  was  not  above  a  couple  of 
leagues  off,  and  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  frision  in  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  populations.  Thus  the  juego  de  pelota,  which,  with 
slight  variations,  is  the  same  as  our  English  game  of  fives,  and  which 
the  Biscayans  are  all  passionately  addicted  to,  is  also  patronised  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  district  south  of  the  Ebro,  and  many  of  the  vil- 
lage posadas  have  a  high  wall  built  near  them  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  g^me,  the  violent  exercise  of  which,  in  its  turn,  as  may  be  supposed, 
encoura^  the  emptying  of  the  wine-skin. 

The  fives  court  pertaining  to  the  posada  of  Santa  Maria — ^that  was 
the  name  of  the  village — afforded  on  the  day  in  question  a  high  treat  to 
the  lover  of  the  characteristic  and  tiie  national  in  costume,  manners  and 
physiognomy.  There  were  only  four  persons  engaged  in  the  game  that 
was  now  playing,  but  the  looli^  on,  la  galeriCy  as  the  French  call  it^ 
were  at  least  as  good  a  study  as  the  players.  Two  of  the  latter  wese 
Basques  from  the  neighbouring  province  of  Alava,  who  had  backed 
themselves  against  two  Castilians.  The  match  was  a  veiy  equal  one,  and 
surprising  activity  and  skill  were  displayed.  The  sWle  of  playing  was 
peniaps  less  showy  and  elegant  than  that  of  many  English  fives  players 
that  1  had  seen,  but  for  suppleness  and  activity  it  could  not  be  surpassed* 
The  men  were  stripped  to  weir  shirts  and  trousers^  with  coloured  hand- 
kerchiefe  bound  tightly  round  their  waists  and  heads,  and  hempen  sKp* 
pers  upon  their  feet.  Elach  smart  hit  or  notable  advantage  gained  by 
other  side,  drew  forth  a  shout  of  i^Uuse  firom  the  bystanders,  amongst 
whom  were  natives  of  all  the  adjacent  provinces  ;  Navairese,  with  their 
dark  and  strongly  marked  countenances,  loud  voices,  and  brutal  beaxing ; 
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fibea^j^ms,  high-fiBstoed,  tall,  and  dnewy,  many  of  them  widi  blae  eyes 
and  &r  liair;  Castiiliaiiay  generallj  Bmaller  men,  and  of  more  tranquil 
and  peaceable  demeanour  than  their  impetuous  mountain  neiehboun. 
The  ooetmnes  were  even  more  Tarious  than  the  races  of  men  :  cloth  and 
veUreteen  of  eYery  hue  had  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
ahoort  jackets  ana  loose,  wide  trousers  that  clothed  the  Basques,  the  my 
eolourB  of  whose  attire,  and  of  the  fanciful  handkerchieK  and  silSen 
saabes  they  wore  round  their  necks  and  waists,  contrasted  with  the  grave 
cUilcgarb  of  the  more  soberly  clad  Castilians. 

Amongst  the  spectators  were  two  individuals  whose  appearance  parti- 
cniaily  atrm^  me^  so  entirely  different  was  it  from  any  thing  I  snould 
have  expected  to  find  in  such  a  place.  One  of  them  was  a  man  of  about 
thirty  years  ci  age,  rather  short  in  stature,  with  a  pale  face,  and  delicate 
ftatores  of  an  uncertain  and  shifting  expression.  He  wore  spectacles, 
and  ft  small  neatiy  trimmed  moustache.  His  companion,  who  may  have 
been  four  or  %.ye  years  younger,  was  tall,  slender,  and  rather  narrow 
afaouldered,  his  foce  clean  shaved,  except  a  collar  of  light  brown  whisker, 
his  brow  bushy,  and  slightly  contracted,  his  lip  curled  by  a  continual 
anUe,  of  somewhat  false  and  sinister  expression.  Both  of  these  men 
were  dressed  in  a  style  that  would  have  been  nothing  very  unusual  at 
Paris  or  Madrid,  but  which  seemed  strangely  out  of  place  in  the  ball- 
court  of  ft  village  ion.  Their  clothes  were  of  the  finest  materials  and 
most  fiishionable  cut,  their  boots  thin  and  well  polished,  their  hats  of  the 
smartest  block.  In  their  shirts  they  wore  jewelled  pins,  gold  chains  dangled 
over  their  waistcoats,  while  their  hands,  which  I  observed  to  be  extremely 
white  and  delicate,  glittered  with  a  profusion  of  rings.  The  appearance 
ef  moi  thus  el^antly  or,  it  might  rather  be  said,  extravagantly  accoutred, 
in  such  a  place  and  amongst  such  company  as  surrounded  them,  seemed  to 
me  so  strange  and  unaccountable  that  for  some  time  I  could  not  take  my 
eyes  (^  them.  They  were  standing  amongst  a  g^oup  of  farmers,  labra- 
dores,  and  men  of  that  nondescript  class,  halfarriero,  half  contrabandista, 
winch  has  been  already  alluded  to,  and  which  abounds  at  most  romerias 
and  merry-makings,  and  were  chatting  with  their  neighbours  in  the  most 
&miUar  and  a&ble  manner.  They  were  too  fiur  off,  and  there  was  too 
much  noise,  for  me  to  hear  much  of  what  they  said,  but  now  and  then  a 
sentence  reached  me,  and  I  observed  that  they  both  of  them  spoke  with  a 
strong  Andalnsian  accent* 

Pepito,  who  was  leaning  beside  me  on  the  window-sill,  with  the  &mi- 
Harity  of  a  Spanish  servant,  a  &miliarity  that  never  borders  on  disrespect, 
at  last  observed  the  direction  of  my  glances,  and  in  two  words  expliuned 
the  circumstance  that  puzzled  me. 

^^Son  jugctdartM^'*  said  he,  touching  my  elbow,  and  witii  a  significant 
gisnce,  '*  they  sre  gamblers." 

The  murder  was  out,  and  I  wondered  at  my  stupidity  in  not  having 
thought  of  tins  at  once,  so  rare  is  it  that  a  festival  of  any  note  occurs  in 
Spain  without  the  presence  of.  a  more  or  less  numerous  detachment  of 
the  honourable  corps  to  which  the  two  strangers  belonged.  Probably, 
in  no  European  oountiy  is  tiie  passion  for  gambling  so  strong  and  um- 
▼ersal  as  in  Spain,  and  abundant  occupation  is  consequentiy  afforded  to 
that  class  of  gentry  who  are  commonly  said  to  live  by  their  wits,  the 
said  manner  of  living  being,  it  may  be  said  en  passant^  the  most  anxious 
and  iaborions  one  known,  and  requiring  £ur  more  talent  and  industry 
than  would  enable  them  to  prosper  in  the  practice  of  some  more  profit- 
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mble  and  honest  calling.  A  feast-day  in  Spain  would  hardly  be  conai- 
dered  a  feast-day  by  a  large  part  of  the  population,  if  an  opportomty 
were  not  given  them  'of  winning  or  losing  money  at  their  darlu^  game 
of  numie.  To  afford  them  this  opportontty,  obliging  individtuds  are 
always  to  be  foond,  who  ask  no  better  sport  than  to  put  down  a  bank  or 
to  play  against  one ;  pretty  sore  as  they  are,  by  the  exercise  of  certain 
illicit  arts,  to  lighten  tneir  opponents'  purses  without  much  risk  to  their 
own.  These  jugadores,  or  professional  players,  are  frequoidy  known, 
almost  always  suspected,  to  be  sharpers ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  are 
abundance  of  fools  eyesr  ready  to  play  with  them.  If  their  leputadoa 
gets  bad  in  one  town,  they  chanee  their  head-quarters  to  another, 
whence  they  make  excursions  to  the  yaiious  £urs  and  romerias  in  tise 
neighbourhood.  Thdr  manners  and  address  are  frequently  those  of 
sentlemen,  acquaintances  are  easily  made  in  Spain,  and  thqr  find  no 
difficulty  in  picking  up  yictims. 

A  sort  of  table  cThote  had  been  prepared  for  the  yisiters  to  the  ro- 
meria,  and  dinner  was  now  upon  tame.  The  game  was  at  an  end  ; 
bidl-players  and  spectators  flocked  in,  hot,  dusty,  and  talkatiye,  and 
took  their  places  round  the  board,,  at  which  I  also  seated  mysel£  The  two 
elegant  looking  taories  (sharpers),  as  Pepito  disrespectfully  styled  them, 

f  laced  themselres  nearly  opposite  to  me,  and  the  elder  of  the  two,  whooa 
heard  addressed  as  Don  Domingo,  seemed  disposed  to  honour  me  with 
a  good  deal  of  his  conversation,  whilst  the  younger  one,  Senor  Crespa, 
did  the  bon  enfant^  and  made  himself  agreeable  to  several  coseros,  or 
farmers,  who  sat  in  his  vicinity,  and  whose  sleek,  comfortable  counte- 
nances and  general  appearance  seemed  to  indicate  them  as  men  wdl  to 
do  in  the  world.  The  conversation  ran  at  first  upon  the  game  at  pehia 
that  had  just  been  played,  but,  before  dinner  was  over,  various  other  sub- 
jects were  broached.  The  company  drank  hard ;  for  Spaniards,  that  is 
to  say ;  and  the  Navarrese  especially,  of  whom  there  were  several  pre- 
sent, distinguished  themselves  by  the  depth  of  their  tragoSf  or  pnlb  at 
the  strong,  dark-coloured,  pitch-flavoured  wine  that  was  {daoed  upon  the 
table  in  lare^  earthenware  juffs.  One  fellow,  a  most  picturesque  but 
truculent-looking  desperado,  with  long  black  hair  filling  in  corkscrew 
ringlets  on  either  side  of  his  mahogany-coloured  physiognomy,  and  a 
hideous  jagged  scar  extending  from  lus  lefb-eye  to  his  chin,  at  last  got 
considerably  excited,  as  much  perhaps  by  talking  as  by  the  wine  he 
drank,  and  began  to  amuse  the  company  with  marvellous  narratives  of 
his  exploits  during  the  late  civil  war.  It  did  not  deariy  i^pear  from  his 
discourse,  with  which  party  he  had  served ;  and  on  my  asidng  the  question 
of  one  of  my  neighbours,  I  learned  that  it  was  not  particularly  wdl 
known,  but  that  ne  bad  probably  belonged  to  one  of  the  bands  of 
volanteSf  or  robber-guerillas,  that  infested  the  country  previous  to  the 
peace,  nominally  Carlists,  but,  in  reality,  banditti. 

*^  Vatnos,  Escarado  /"  (the  scarred)  cried  a  little,  oily-fiiced,  iU-looking 
feUow  who  was  seated  opposite  to  him.  ^*  Tell  us  how  you  got  that 
seam  down  your  countenance*" 

^^  I  have  told  it  you  before,"  replied  the  person  addressed. 

^^  You  have  so,  but  a  good  tale  will  bear  twice  telling ;  besides,  though 
I  have  heard  it,  there  are  others  here  who  have  not.  The  senores  will 
be  much  amused  by  it,"  added  he,  with  a  sort  of  circular  bow  to  the 
company. 

'^  Yes,  yes,**  cried  a  dosen  voices,  ''let  us  hear  it  T 
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Hb  of  the  dob  ttod  scar  eridendy  deabed  no  better  than  to  relate  the 
atony  in  question.  He  lit  a  cigarr-the  minority  of  the  eompany  had 
been  amoking,  atintervab^  ever  ainoe  the  soup  had  been  taken  away-« 
took  two  or  uucee  diawa  at  it,  puffing  out  me  smoke  through  his  noa- 
trils,  g^bmoed  nmnd  the  taUe  with  a  conquering  sort  of  ur,  and  spoke. 
He  had,  one  nighty  he  told  uSy  surprised  two  stragglers  from  a  party  of 
tlie  enemy,  btvouackinff  on  a  mountain  side.  (Who  his  enemy  waa^ 
■whether  CarBst,  Christmo,  or  gendarme^  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
infivm  us.)  Thev  were  both  asle^  and  he  forthwith  slew  one  with  bis 
own  bayonet,  llie  poor  wretch  awoke  under  the  operation,  and  by  a 
ahriek,  alanned  hia  companion^  an  active,  powerful  fellow,  who  imme- 
diately started  ufb  Befiaxe  he  oould  lay  hold  of  his  musket^  his  assailant 
ekaed  with  him*  They  came  to  the  ground  together,  and  rolled  over 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  some  forty  feet  deco^ 

**  Befitte  we  reacuied  the  bottom,"  concluded  the  Navarro,  with  an 
atrodous  grin,  "  elp —  tema  las  tripos  a  fuera,  my  antagonist  was  a 
dead  man,  but  I  was  stunned  by  falling  against  a  stone,  and  when  I  re* 
eovered,  I  found  that  I  had  roUed  over  my  knife,  and  g^ven  myself  this 
senteh  on  the  fiiee." 

This  sanguinary  history  was  received  by  the  oompany  quite  aa  a  mat* 
ter  of  cooiM^  and  excited  no  particular  comment  beyona  a  few  carambcu 
and  less  deeent  exclamations.  We  were  now  at  the  dessert,  which  ccm- 
sisted  of  fruit  and  some  strong  goatVmilk  cheese.  Smoking  and  drink- 
ing were  gnng  on  with  great  vigour,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon 
play.  TUa  was  a  topic  that  seemed  to  interest  every  body.  The  chances 
of  wtosUe  were  discussed  with  intense  eagerness ;  days  alluded  to  on 
which  xemarkaUe  nunes  had  been  played;  well-known  players  and 
their  exploits  brought  upon  the  tapis^  until  at  last  the  conversation  was 
]nfeemi|ifeed  by  one  of  the  company  calling  for  two  packs  of  cards,  and 
throwing  them  upon  the  table  with  the  words,  ^'  Quien  taUaf  Who 
deals?- 

The  invitation  produced  a  general  stir  and  commotion.  Smokers  and 
drinkera  rose  from  their  seats,  glasses  and  plates  were  pushed  aside,  a 
peasjr  green  cloth  was  laid  on  the  table^  and  the  jingling  of  money  waa 
haanl  in  the  pockets  of  various  persons  present  It  b  usual  for  the 
bank  to  be  taken  by  tibat  player  who  is  wilhng  to  place  the  highest  sum, 
but  as^  on  this  occasion,  several  offered  to  put  down  the  same  amount, 
the  cards  were  dealt  lounc^  and  the  first  ace  decided  it.  This  fell  to  the 
^"^t^nsian  named  CSreapa,  who  immediately  sat  down  and  put  twenty 
oonees,  about  seventy  poimds  sterling,  upon  the  table,  as  a  bank.  His 
friend,  Don  Domingo,  took  his  place  opposite  to  him,  and  they  began  to 
deaL 

The  scene  that  now  ensued  was  a  curious  and  thoroughly  Spanish  one. 
Uese  uncouth  peasants  and  mountaineers,  whose  sole  wealth  one  would 
have  supposed  to  consist  in  the  patch  of  maize«field  and  vineyard,  or  the 
string  dT  mulea,  that  called  them  master,  drew  forth  from  purse,  pouch, 
and  girdle,  handfuls  of  shining  dollars,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  glit- 
tering gold  coin,  which  they  began  to  stake  with  the  coolness  and  intre- 
pidity of  veteran  gamblers.  There  was  no  talking,  except  an  occasional 
whisper,  or  now  and  then  when  some  particular  piece  of  ill-luck  would 
provoke  a  strmg  of  oaths  from  the  exasperated  loser.  At  times,  too, 
the  servant  of  the  posada,  coming  in  with  a  glass  of  brandy  or  jug  of 
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lemonade,  broke  the  stillness  bj  his  shrill  cry  of  ^*  Bora  quien  la  capita  f 
Aqui  la  Umanada  r  On  account  of  the  heat,  the  wooden  shutters  of  the 
windows  had  been  closed  to  within  a  few  indies,  and  the  room  was  con- 
sequentlj  yerj  sombre,  especially  near  the  table,  which  was  dosely  sur- 
rounded by  the  players.  Cigars  were  in  ahnost  every  mouth ;  every 
eye  was  bent  upon  the  cards,  which  were  held  alternately  by  the  two 
Andalusians,  through  whose  agile  and  experienced  fingers  they  glided 
with  wonderful  rapidity. 

After  watching  for  some  time  the  proceedings  of  the  players,  I  walked 
out  to  get  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air.  The  change  from  the  gloom  of  ^e 
room,  Tnth  its  polluted,  tobacco-«cented  atmosphere,  to  the  lic^ht  and 
beauty  of  the  scene  without,  was  something  deU^tfid^  but,  on  ube  other 
hand,  the  heat  was  insupportable.  I  wa^Uced  a  short  distance  through 
the  village,  to  the  evident  astonishment  of  the  aborigines,  two  or  three 
of  whom  stared  at  me  firom  the  windovra  of  their  darkened,  cool-looking 
rooms,  as  if  marvelling  at  my  folly  in  exposing  myself  to  such  rays  as 
those  which  were  then  darting  down  upon  the  valley,  making  the  fields 
smoke  again.  The  very  ground  seemed  to  scorch  my  &et  through  my 
boot-soles,  and  presently  I  was  fain  to  give  up  my  atteocqit  at  a  stroU, 
and  beat  a  retreat  into  the  posada. 

The  ten  minutes  that  I  hiad  passed  out  of  the  house,  had  sufficed  en- 
tirely to  change  the  aspect  of  affairs  within  it.  On  entering,  I  found 
nothing  but  noise  and  confusion,  where  before  all  had  been  quiet  and 
earnest  attention.  Every  body  was  standing  up,  and  a  violent  quarrd 
was  going  on.  The  Navarrese  braggadocio,  with  the  scamd  counte- 
nance, had  accused  the  Andalusian,  Crespa,  of  cheating,  by  drawing 
two  cards  at  once.  This,  Crespa  vehemently  denied  having  done,  but  as 
the  cards  drawn  were  mixed  in  one  general  pile,  it  was  impossible  to 
prove  his  g^t  or  innocence,  and  a  fierce  altercation  was  the  only  result. 
Some  took  one  side,  some  llie  other ;  every  body  talked  as  loud  and  as 
£ut  as  he  possibly  could,  and  the  conmaon  was  worthy  of  BabeL 
The  floor  was  strewed  with  cards  and  dollars,  one  of  the  disputants 
having,  in  his  fury,  snatched  a  handful  of  the  latter  hoisx  the  table,  and 
hurled  them  at  the  head  of  Don  Domingo,  who  had  only  partially 
avoided  the  missiles.  One  of  the  coins  had  wounded  him  slightly  on 
the  forehead,  and  a  small  streak  of  blood  was  trickling  down  over  his 
&ce,  which  was  ashy  pale^  as  was  that  of  Crespa.  They  were  neither 
of  them  8a3ring  any  thing  when  I  went  in,  but  stood  with  their  backs 
to  the  table,  on  which  was  their  bank,  swollen  by  this  time  to  nearly 
thrice  its  original  amount.  The  Navarro  and  some  others  of  a  similar 
stamp  were  inveighing  against  the  ^^picaro  AndaluzeSy^  and  vowing 
their  destruction.  In  England  or  France  the  affiiir  would  have  led  to 
blows,  but  with  Spaniards  a  deal  of  talk  and  abuse  will  pass  before  they 
come  to  that,  and  lucky  it  is  so,  because  their  blows  are  usually  with  the 
knife. 

At  last  some  of  the  company,  weary  of  seeing  thdr  amusements  in- 
terrupted by  these  squabbles,  succeeded  in  quieting  the  disputants,  and 
play  again  oegan.  The  Andalusians,  however,  prdessing  great  indig- 
nation at  having  their  honour  as  caballeros  called  in  question,  declined 
holding  the  bank  any  longer,  and  it  was  taken  by  two  other  players. 

I  remained  at  the  romeria  till  the  heat  had  abated,  and  the  dances 
commenced.     But  I  had  a  long  ride  before  me  for  the  following  day. 
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and  after  witnessing  a  bolero  or  two  and  a  Biscayan  Zorcieo,  I  retained 
to  AmejugOy  and  repaired  betimes  to  bed. 

In  Older  to  aroid  the  heat,  I  had  ordered  mj  servant  to  rouse  me  at 
daybreak,  intending  to  pause  during  the  midday  hours,  and  recommence 
my  joomey  towards  evening.     Pepito  was  punctual,  and  die  sun  had 
not  yet  iiBen  when  we  mounted  our  horses  and   bid  adieu  to   the 
Ameyugo  poeada  and  its  ne^atiye  comforts.  The  freshness  of  the  morn- 
ing was  ddlightful,  and  making  the  most  of  it,  we  rode  on  at  a  brisk 
pace  £>r  a  league  or  more,  till  we  reached  a  part  of  the  road  that  passes 
tfaroogfa  a  straggling  wood.     Two  or  three  cart-tracks  and  bridle«pathg 
crossed  the  higb  road  we  were  following,  and  on  passing  one  of  the 
fimner,  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  see,  standing  at  the  extremity  of  a 
sort  of  yista  formed  by  the  lofty  forest  trees,  the  identical  scariet  calesa, 
witli  sky-blue  wheels,  which,  upon  the  previous  day,  had  broufi;ht  the 
two  Andahisian  gamblers  to  the  festival  of  Santa  Maria.     The  snafb  of 
the  yddde  were  resting  on  the  ground,  and  from  where  I  was,  neither  the 
mule,  the  driver,  nor  his  employers  were  visible.     I  drew  rein,  and 
Pepto,  who  was  a  few  paces  in  the  rear,  rode  up  beside  me.     On  see- 
ing the  calesa,  he  started,  and  uttered  an  exclamation. 

^  Hay  algun  desffracia^^  said  he.  "  There  has  been  some  misfortune. 
Let  us  go  and  see.*' 

Pepito,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  and  was  a  cool,  resolute  fellow,  car- 
ried a  carbine  slung  to  his  saddle,  of  which  weapon  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  have  made  excellent  use,  had  any  unpleasant  rencontres  occurred 
to  us  djuing  our  rambles.  He  now  unstrapped  it,  turned  his  horse  into 
liie  by-road,* and  advanced  towards  the  calesa,  looking  cautiously  out 
on  all  sides.  As  we  approached  the  vehicle,  we  perceived  two  danc  ob- 
jects amongst  the  long  grass  and  fern  by  the  sicle  of  die  road,  and  on 
coming  dose  up,  we  distinguished  them  to  be  two  well-dressed  men, 
lying  upon  thdr  faces,  qmte  motionless.  Their  hats,  one  of  them 
Graced  out  of  all  form,  were  on  the  ground  a  short  distance  from  them, 
and  the  skirt  of  one  of  their  coats  was  torn  completely  off.  Giving 
anodier  cautious  glance  around  him,  Pepito  dismounted,  and  with  hu 
carbine  at  the  recover,  walked  round  the  calesa,  took  one  of  the  men 
by  the  collar,  and  half  raised  him  from  the  ground.  It  was  the  Anda- 
hnan  Domingo,  quite  dead  and  stiff.  His  throat  had  been  cutfrx)m  ear 
to  ear,  and  he  was  lying  in  a  pool  of  his  own  blood. 

HoKTor-struck  at  this  sight,  I  got  off  my  horse,  and  hurried  to  the 
other  body,  which,  as  I  now  expected,  was  that  of  Crespa.  He  was 
also  dead,  frx>m  die  efiects  of  half-a-dozen  stabs,  any  one  of  which 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  send  him  to  his  account.  The  pockets  of 
boih  men  had  been  rifled,  and  they  had  been  stripped  of  their  rings  and 
jeweUeiy.  They  had  apparently  struggled  violendy  against  their  assail- 
ants, for  their  dress  was  much  torn  and  disordered,  and  the  fingers  of 
one  of  Crespa's  hands  were  nearly  severed,  as  if  he  had  grasped  the 
blade  of  some  keen  weapon  in  enaeavouring  to  wrest  it  frt)m  his  mur- 
derer. Clutched  firmly  in  Don  Domingo's  right-hand  was  a  tangled 
curl  of  strong  black  hair,  that  had,  apparently,  been  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
and  which  immediately  brought  to  my  mind  the  scarred  and  ringletted 
ruffian  who  had  dined  at  the  table  d^hote  the  day  before.  On  mention- 
ing nay  suspicion  to  Pepito,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  '^  Muy 
poeibie,  tenor.     'Tis  very  possible."     He,  Pepito,  kept  turning  about 
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tbe  j^aoe,  and  peering  in  amoofi;8tihe  bushes  as  if  in  search  of  soiiiethin|^. 
I  asked  him  what  he  was  looking  for. 

''  The  calesero/*  replied  he. 

'^  The  calesero  l**  I  repeated.  "  He  has  doubdees  gall<qMd  home  on 
his  mule,  too  flad  to  be  allowed  to  do  so." 

Pepito  shook  his  head. 

"  ]Not  probable,  senor,**  said  he.  ''  K  he  is  gone  off  at  all,  it  is  with 
the  men  who  did  this.  Caleseros  know  every  body,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  robbers  would  run  the  risk  <^  his  informing  against  them. 
There  he  is  !"  exclaimed  Pepe,  as  he  pushed  through  some  bushes  • 
short  distance  from  the  road.  ^  He  has  tried  to  get  away,  and  thej 
haye  caught  him,  and  stopped  his  mouih." 

I  stepped  forward,  and,  true  enough,  there  lay  the  unfortunate  esieaaeo, 
his  skull  beaten  in  by  blows  of  a  heavy  stick  or  musket-butt.  He  had, 
apparently,  as  Pepe  said,  been  caught  and  knocked  down  while  trying 
to  escape. 

The  three  men  being  quite  dead,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
ride  on  andgive  information  of  this  triple  mmder  at  the  first  town  we 
came  to.  Ine  latter,  however,  Pepe  tried  hard  to  persuade  me  not  to 
do,  representing  that  it  might  oause  us  several  hours'  delay,  and,  at  any 
rate,  would  break  into  our  morning's  journey.  It  was  nada  de  nuevog 
nothing  very  new  or  particular,  he  said,  two  sharpers  and  a  calesero 
getdng  knocked  on  we  head  by  the  road-side,  and  he  would  strongly 
advise  my  worship  to  leave  the  circumstance  to  be  reported  by  somebody 
else. 

This  I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  do,  but  on  arriving  at  Miranda^ 
informed  the  akolde  of  what  we  had  seen.  That  functionary,  a  dull, 
heavy-looking  personage,  treated  the  matter  nearly  as  coolly  as  my  ser- 
vant had  done,  and  seemed,  on  the  whole,  rather  annoyed  at  having  the 
trouble  of  hearing  my  deposition,  which  was  written  oown  in  due  form 
by  his  secretary.  It  was  not  tiU  three  or  four  hours  afterwards  that 
I  saw  a  dosen  half-fed,  lazy-looking  soldiers  mardi  out  of  the  town,  going, 
as  I  was  told,  to  catch  the  robbers,  an  undertaking  which,  to  judge  from 
the  apathetic  indolence  with  which  they  set  about  it^  they  were  any 
thing  but  likely  to  accomplish. 

I  remained  the  greater  part  of  that  day  at  Miranda,  and  before  set- 
ting out  again,  farther  retorts  of  the  affiur  were  brought  in.  It  appeared, 
that  afiter  I  had.  quitted  the  romeria  on  the  prececUng  evening,  the  Anda- 
lusians  had  again  held  the  monte  bank  with  great  success,  and  after 
winning  nearly  all  the  money  that  the  other  guests  would  risk,  had  left 
Santa  Maria  at  about  ten  o'clock,  to  return  to  Mranda,  leaving  the 
grater  part  of  their  winnings  in  custody  of  the  landlord  of  the  posada. 
This  latter  circumstance,  however,  was  not  known  at  the  time,  and  it  was 
doubtiess  the  bait  of  the  large  bag  of  ounces  with  which  they  had  been  seen 
toquit,the  table,  that  had  tempted  some  of  the  loose  diaracters  always  to 
be  found  at  such  places,  and  which,  at  that  time  (shortiy  after  the  condu- 
sion  of  the  war)  were  particidarly  abundant,  to  waylay  and  murder  them. 
Considering  the  wild  and  mountainous  nature  of  tiie  surrounding  country, 
its  still  disorganised  state,  and  the  laxity  <^  the  authorities  and  police,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  remain  to  this  day 
undiscovered  and  unpunished. 
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AN  EXCUESION  UP  THE  ORONOOKA,  AND  RAMBLE 

THROUGH  VENEZUELA. 

Chap.  VIL 

Pastonl  wealth — A  Passage  of  Arms — Orthis — Confessing  and  preparing  to 
die— St.  Juan  de  los  Moros — Villa  de  Cura — Hacienda  of  a  General — 
Slave  Laws — Hacienda  of  an  ex-Secretary — Cultivation  of  Cocoa  and 
CoSee. 

Of  the  wealth  of  the  cattle  owners  of  the  llanos,  some  idea  may  be 
fonned  by  the  following  extract  from  a  table  constructed  in  1839. 

Frodnction  per  azmimi  of  1000  head  of  cattle,  one  birth  per  annum. 
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Many  proprietors  hold  10,000  or  11,000.  On  one  farm  in  Cumana, 
there  are  60,000 ;  and  the  herds  when  undisturbed  by  war,  plague,  or 
weather,  doable  in  four  years.  The  number  of  cattle  in  the  above  year» 
in  Venezuela,  was  estimated  at  2,086,720,  having  again  reached  the 
ttDount  to  which  they  had  attained  before  the  War  of  Independence. 
Hie  cattle  sold  were  estimated  at  eleven  pesos  sold  in  the  country^ 
and  eighteen  exported ;  each  cow  g^ves  seventy-five  pounds  of  cheese 
per  annuro,  which  is  transported  to  Caraccas  on  mules,  each  carrying 
eight  arobas,  about  two  cwt.  One  peon,  with  his  assistant,  takes 
c&uge  of  twenty  or  thirty  mules  to  Caraccas  and  back  for  twenty 
pesos ;  the  mules  being  at  Caraccas,  where  the  demand  is  sometimes 
jamense,  for  transport,  far  dearer  than  in  the  interior.  Of  the  pro- 
dnce  of  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  in  consequence  of  the  plague  of  late 
yean,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  calculation.  Humboldt  mentions  that  in 
the  commencement  of  1800,  there  were  exported  annually  30,000 
mules,  at  twenty-five  pesos;  in  1840,  there  were  only  exported  1795, 
at  ninety-six  three^uarters  pesos ;  the  transport  destroys  an  immense 
number  yearly  throughout  the  country.  The  proprietor  in  the  llanos 
requiring  but  few  hands  to  look  after  his  herds,  and  little  outlay,  has 
It  in  his  power  to  accumulate  a  certairi  wealth,  and  live  in  considerable 
comfort  in  his  hut ;  but  while  residing  there  his  mode  of  living  seldom 
differs  from  that^of  the  rough  peons. in  his  employment — his  moments  of 
luxury  are  reserved  for  Calabozo,  in  whose  gambling  circles  the  profits 
of  a  year  are  not  unfrequently  dissipated  in  a  few  evenings.  The  coun* 
try  which  we  traversed  was  still  the  llanos ;  groves  of  palms,  whose  fan- 
leaves  rustled  in  the  breeze^  among  which  were  colonies  of  scream- 
ing paroquets  of  brilliant  colours,  alternating  with  tracts  of  aromatic 
bush  and  open  savannah ;  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a  wild 
cottage,  where  we  found  shelter  from  the  sun,  while  our  breakfast  of 
chocolate,  plantains,  and  gtdUnOy  or  fowl,  was  cooked.  Our  new  compa- 
nion or  squire  had  commenced  his  task  of  entertaining  us  with  the  day- 
light ;  his  anecdotes,  generally  introduced  to  illustrate  certain  philoso* 
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phic  views  and  opinions  of  his  own,  were  inexhaustible,  and  delivered 
with  a  volubility  and  happy  choice  of  phrase,  highly  entertaining. 
Upon  resuming  our  route  after  breakfast,  and  seeing  a  long  stretch  of 
straight  road  before  us,  he  said  that  with  our  permission  he  would  be- 
guile the  way  by  recounting  a  feat  of  arms  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged under  the  late  president,  and  of  which  he  was  then  reminded  by 
a  cross  path,  which  had  on  that  occasion  been  the  course  pursued  by 
Greneral  Paez  towards  Calabozo. 

In  1837,  a  Colonel  Forfan  having,  after  the  custom  of  South  Ame- 
rican republics,  raised  a  revolt  against  the  state,  under  pretence  of  re- 
dressing grievances,  was  besieging  St.  Fernando  d'Apure  with  1000 
horse  and  foot,  and  had  gained  several  successes.  Paez,  who  had 
been  sent  down  to  Calabozo  to  take  command  of  the  army,  found  no 
army  assembled  ;  the  moments  were  precious,  Forfan  hearing  of  his 
mission  had  raised  the  siege,  and  passed  into  the  llanos  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Juan  de  Payara,  intending  to  prolong  the  war  till  the  inun- 
dations commenced,  when  he  could  maintain  his  ground  and  increase 
his  partisans. — An  effort*  was  to  be  made.  Paez  hurried  on  from  Cala- 
bozo with  what  troops  he  could  collect,  but  his  foot  soldiers  and  others 
badly  mounted,  not  being  able  to  keep  up,  he  selected  from  his  force 
100  well-mounted  men  and  pressed  on ;  of  these,  so  rapid  was  bis 
march,  that  one-third  had  disappeared  before  he  had  passed  through 
St.  Juan  de  Payara,  here  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  front  of  For- 
fan*s  forces,  not  dispersed  and  in  retreat  as  he  had  expected,  but 
conning  down  upon  him  in  three  bodies  of  horse  and  one  of  foot.  The 
bravest  of  Paez's  followers  looked  blue,  and  all,  according  to  our  wcmt- 
thy  squire's  admission,  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  and  taking  to 
their  heels,  when  Paez's  well  known  voice  was  heard  ordering  them  to 

f prepare  to  charge;  the  enemy  had  made  so  sure  of  riding  down  the 
ittle  handful  of  horse,  that  their  columns  came  up  loosely,  and  at  long 
intervals.  It  chanced  that  Forfan,  while  leading  on  the  first  column, 
had  his  reins  shot  in  two,  and  his  horse  becoming  unmanageable,  he 
was  seen  for  some  seconds  endeavouring  to  guide  him  with  his  lance, 
when  a  slave  of  Paez  started  out  of  the  ranks,  and  ran  him  through 
with  his  spear,  for  which  he  received  his  liberty  from  his  roaster  after 
the  engagement  The  reformists  seeing  their  leader  fall,  and  already 
in  confusion,  broke  and  fled,  so  hotly  pursued  by  Paez  that  more  than 
160  were  killed,  and  the  rest  were  so  routed,  that  not  ten  men  pursued 
the  same  path  in  their  flight.  Two  only  fell  on  the  side  of  the  victors. 
The  only  point  in  which  this  narrative  of  our  squire's  differed  from 
the  actual  fact,  was  as  to  the  death  of  Forfan.  Forfan  was  not  killed; 
his  horse  running  furiously  away,  plunged  into  a  swamp  with  his  rider, 
who,disengaging  himself,  remained  concealed  among  the  rank  herbage  of 
its  margin,  and  afterwards  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape  to  Casanare, 
in  New  Grenada.  The  insurrection  was,  however,  thus  terminated  by 
Paez,  more  by  the  good  fortune  and  quickness  of  eye  of  that  chief  at  the 
decisive  moment,  than  by  his  prudent  management  of  the  expedition. 
Our  squire,  Figaro,  had  but  one  fault,  according  to  his  own  account 
he  was,  if  any  thing,  a  little  too  honest,  to  which  fatal  error  he  attri*- 
buted  his  want  of  success  in  a  wicked  world ;  numerous  were  the  in- 
stances which  he  recounted  of  persons  of  his  acquaintance  who  had 
enriched  themselves,  and  were  now  respectable,  through  practices  from 
which  his  foolish  prejudices  recoiled.    He,  however,  admitted  that  rob- 
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liery  upon  so  large  a  scale  as  would  furnish  him  with  ample  means  for 
parcfaasiog  able  advocates  and  lenient  judges,  would  not  be  so  repug- 
nant to  his  feelings;  he  had  never,  however,  had  the  golden  opportunity. 
The  rascal  had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  realise  about  100  dollars 
by  our  mules  upon  their  arrival  at  Caraccas,  and  had  been  craftily 
bringing  to  our  notice  their  defects,  and  exclaiming  against  the  extor- 
tion of  those  from  whom  we  had  procured  them,  with  the  view  of  recon* 
ciling  us  to  the  smallness  of  the  sum  for  which  he  would  sell  them  for 
OS  when  our  journey  should  terminate. 

'*  Seventy-five  dollars  for  such  little  unbroke  mules !  we  should  not 
get  fifty  for  them  in  Caraccas ;  but  some  people  had  no  consciences, 
he  would  never  have  been  able  to  restrain  his  feelings  if  he  had  been  by 
when  the  bargain  was  made.  He  assured  us  upon  his  honour,  that 
when  he  reflected  upon  the  villany  of  the  world  he  sometimes  shud- 
dered." 

About  mid-day  we  overtook  our  baggage,  and  took  advantage  of  a 
lagoon,  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  trees,  of  thickly-spreading  foliage,  to 
rest  our  beasts.  The  lagoon  was  covered  with  herons,  bitterns,  and 
little  brilliantly-plumaged  divers,  which  gave  some  occupation  to  our 
guns;  we  were  at  length  driven  off  by  the  attack  of  a  swarm  of  bees, 
whose  stings  though  not  very  painful  were  tiresome,  and  which  got  into  our 
hair  and  among  our  clothes  in  numbers.  Our  halting-place  for  the  night, 
was  supposed  by  our  squire  to  be  about  three  leagues  off,  it  turned  out  to 
be  at  least  double  that  distance.  We  travelled  till  long  after  dark,  suf- 
fering much  from  thirst,  and  at  length  reached  a  hatOy  where  we  with 
difficulty  procured  a  water-melon,  and  tidings  of  our  baggage-mules. 
These  we  reached  after  a  further  short  ride,  and  were  soon  hung  up  in 
a  shed  to  sleep.  We  found  our  mules  in  the  morning  were  by  no  means 
improved  by  their  long  journey  of  the  previous  day.  While  preparing 
to  start  we  were  overtaken  by  a  mounted  peon  in  charge  of  oxen :  our 
squire  recognised  him  as  a  man  who  had  committed  an  atrocious  mur- 
der some  time  previously,  but  had  got  off  by  means  of  a  long  purse 
judiciously  applied.  His  features  and  countenance  spoke  villanously 
against  him,  while  he  gave  us  the  gratifying  information  that  we  should 
meet  in  the  evening,  as  he  purposed  stopping  at  the  same  posada  with 
ourselves.  We  were  now  on  the  confines  of  the  llanos,  the  ground 
rose  rapidly,  and  the  scene  was  entirely  changed :  the  hill  sides  were 
covered  with  a  varied  forest  of  bush  in  full  blossom,  brilliant  cardinal 
birds,  with  their  crimson  crests,  flashed  across  our  road,  and  mingled 
their  brightness  with  the  varied  blossoms  of  the  flowering  shrubs.  This 
bird  is  said  to  be  so  passionate  that  if  caught  and  confined  he  will 
dash  himself  to  pieces  against  the  bars  of  his  cage.  The  moun- 
tain ridge  up  which  we  were  winding  our  way  became  steeper;  at 
leng^,  surmounting  the  weary  summit,  we  looked  down  upon  the  white 
walls  and  red  tiled-roofs  of  Orthis,  romantically  situated  in  an  amphi** 
theatre  of  hills ;  descending  into  the  valley,  we,  after  some  difficulty, 
succeeded  in  finding  a  posada,  where  no  breakfast  was  to  be  had  ; 
however,  a  storekeeper  with  a  pretty  wife  having  consented  to  prepare 
something  for  us,  we  gladly  rested  ourselves. 

The  place  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night  not  being  far  distant,  we 
reserved  to  put  off  the  remainder  of  the  journey  till  the  cool  of  the 
evening.  We  here  learned  that  our  little  friend,  Julius  Ceesar,  had 
been  taken  ill  in  passing  through  the  previous  day,  and  was  lying  sick 
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in  the  town.  We  lost  no  time  in  seeking  him ;  be  was  at  the  house  of 
^  padre ^  a  worthy  ecclesiastic,  who  having^  just  arrived  from  old  Spain—- 
few  Venezuelans  adopt  the  profession  of  the  church— had  commenced 
his  labours  in  Orthis,  and  received  the  sick  traveller  like  a  good  Sa- 
maritan. We  found  the  poor  little  man  reclining  upon  a  bed,  looking 
the  incarnation  of  Cruikshank's  ''  worserer/'  He  seemed  highly  grati- 
fied at  our  seeking  him  out,  and  told  us  that  having  believed  himself 
to  be  on  the  point  of  death  the  evening  before,  he  had  confessed  him- 
self, made  his  will,  and  prepared  to  face  the  enemy ;  however,  he  was 
now  better.  The  kind  padre^  before  we  could  interpose,  had  produced 
bottled  beer  and  cigars  upon  hearing  that  we  were  English,  and  we 
stopped  some  time  to  raise  the  spirits  of  our  little  friend.  Returning  to 
the  posada,  we  found  our  Figaro  in  an  agony  of  excitement;  the 
hostess  had  a  roguish  eye,  and  the  squire  flattered  himself  he  was  in 
for  a  bonne  fortune,  to  which  the  husband's  jealousy  was  the  only  im- 
pediment ;  the  husband  and  his  spouse  were  plainly  agreed  upon  the 
subject,  and  the  smiles  were  finally  put  down  m  the  bill.  This  result 
to  his  hopes  we  did  not  fail  to  point  out  to  him ;  it  served  for  some 
time  to  subdue  the  Gascon  spirit  within  him,  but  the  elasticity  of  his 
spirits  being  recovered  by  the  discharge  of  a  series  of  invectives  against 
the  coquetry  of  the  sex,  the  cosmopolite  was  again  on  as  good  terms 
with  himself  as  ever. 

We  put  up  that  evening  at  a  cottage,  which  being  newly  finished, 
was  neater  and  more  comfortable  than  those  to  which  we  had  hitherto 
been  accustomed :  our  mules  were  also  well  furnished  with  malojOy  or 
Indian  corn-grass.  Our  road  onwards  lay  up  the  bed  of  the  Parapara 
stream,  which  we  crossed  and  recrossed  repeatedly.  The  country  was 
mountainous  and  covered  with  grass,  interspersed  with  bush,  but  both 
very  much  burnt  up  by  the  sun :  we  overtook  large  droves  of  oxen, 
and  of  mules  and  asses  laden  with  cheese,  on  their  road  to  Garaccas ; 
these  we  found  it  sometimes  difficult  to  pass  where  the  roads  were 
narrow,  some  of  the  oxen  too  when  heated  and  overdriven  are  extremely 
vicious. 

In  a  fine  mountain  pass  we  found  Floris,  our  breakfasting-place,  a 
vrild- looking  cattle  posada,  or  place  of  refreshment,  with  extensive 
dieds.  Numerous  troops  of  mules  were  here  assembled  under  the 
trees  with  their  burdens  on,  waiting  to  start,  while  their  drivers  were 
refreshing  themselves  within.  In  front  of  the  posada  the  ground 
sloped  upwards  into  a  magnificent  range  of  mountain,  and  the  road 
onward  descended  into  a  dense  forest.  The  walls  of  the  apartment 
into  which  we  were  conducted  were  hung  round  with  the  adventures 
of  Napoleon  in  this  world,  and  his  apotheosis  beyond  it;  the  same 
series'  adorns  the  walls  of  almost  all  the  posadaa  in  Venezuela.  Re- 
suming our  route,  we  approached  St.  Juan  de  los  Moros ;  the  ntoros  is 
a  curious  range  of  rocky  conical  pinnacles,  and  shooting  up  abruptly  like 
a  dyke  from  the  undalating  plains  around,  gives  a  singular  character  to 
the  pretty  village  of  St.  Juan ;  our  resting-place  for  the  night,  was  a 
neat  posada  in  the  Passo  del  Gabecera  del  Guarico.  A  large  party  of 
travellers  were  already  assembled,  some  of  them  were  engaged  in  a  bar- 
barous dance,  to  the  sound  of  most  barbarous  music,  extracted  from 
the  rudest  guitars.  Our  Figaro,  qualified,  as  he  asserted,  to  give  an 
opinion,  by  having  been  in  Syria  when  an  English  sailor,  pronounced 
the  ballet  to  be  Arabic. 
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Among  the  spectators  was  oar  cannibal-coantenaaced  acquaintance, 
the  marderer^  who  had  promised  us  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  him 
again.  We  strolled  out  to  look  at  an  indigo  plantation  close  by,  and 
on  oar  return,  met  a  party  of  peons,  each  carrying  on  his  head  a  large 
easy  chair ;  these  were  for  the  hall  of  justice  in  Calabozo,  the  peons  had 
brought  them  from  Caraccas ;  such  is  the  state  of  transport  along  the 
high  roads  in  Venezuela.  The  arrangements  of  the  posada  showed  an 
adTaoce  in  civilisation,  a  clean  table-cloth  was  spread  upon  the  board  ; 
the  rioting  of  the  guests  was,  however,  kept  up  till  a  late  hour.  Start* 
ing  in  the  morning,  and  passing  among  the  hills,  which  abound  in  hot 
q>ring8  and  minerals,  whose  nature  has  not  been  yet  ascertained,  we 
reached  the  town  or  village  of  Cura :  it  contains,  including  its  environs, 
4000  inhabitants  ;  it  is  noted  as  being  the  only  town  which  has  pro- 
fited in  extent  by  the  revolution.  We  found  here  a  very  neat  little 
cottage  inn,  it  was  in  fact  the  first  inn  we  had  yet  fallen  in  with  in  the 
country,  neither  in  Galabozo,  St.  Fernando,  or  Angostura  did  an  inn 
exist,  and  the  few  posadas  we  had  latterly  seen  were  simple  refresh- 
ment hoases  for  the  drovers  and  muleteers.  We  were  here  provided 
with  a  good  breakfast;  the  town  is  agreeably  interspersed  with  gardens, 
the  brilliancy  of  whose  green  foliage  is  refreshing  to  the  eye. 

At  the  inn  we  met  with  a  young  oflicer  who  had  been  deputed  to 
accompany  the  Admiral  Fleming,  before  referred  to,  during  his  resi* 
dence  in  the  country ;  he  gave  us  an  introduction  to  a  General  M  , 
a  distingnished  officer  of  the  civil  war,  whose  hacienda  we  might  expect 
to  reach  that  night,  and  which  he  thought  we  might  like  to  visit.  We 
passed  in  the  afternoon  a  large  zamang  tree,  under  which  Paez  was  said 
to  have  bivouacked  a  regiment  of  horse  one  night  previous  to  an  en- 
gagement which  took  place  not  far  off,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were 
d^ated  with  loss.  It  was  a  splendid  tree,  though  not  larger  than 
many  that  we  had  met  with  along  the  A  pure.  We  were  now  losing 
sight  of  the  moTo$  ;  at  Cura  we  had  left  the  direct  road  to  Caraccas,  to 
make  the  circuit  of  the  lake  of  Valencia,  we  had  therefore  got  out  of 
the  line  of  traffic,  and  our  progress  was  no  more  impeded  by  the  herds 
of  cattle  and  mnles. 

We  were  towards  evening  approaching  the  fiat  country  which  here 
fonns  the  margin  of  the  lake.  Traversing  a  forest,  in  the  intervals  of 
which  were  several  coffee  plantations,  we  at  length  reached  the  generaPs 
abode,  plunged  deep  in  a  recess^  backed  by  fine  timber-trees,  but  with 
the  view  towards  the  lake  more  open,  though  the  intervening  bush  still 
intercepted  the  prospect  of  the  waters.  The  general  was  sitting  under 
a  verandah  before  bis  door,  overlooking  the  operations  of  his  slaves 
and  peons,  who  were  at  work  about  the  courtyard ;  he  received  us  with 
the  easy  courtesy  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  speaking  French  fluently, 
and  understanding  some  English,  we  spent  the  evening  so  agreeably 
that  we  almost  forgot  that  we  had  not  dined;  the  possibility  of  this  con- 
tingency at  length  occurred  to  our  host,  and  with  many  excuses  for 
not  having  recollected  that  our  hours  and  his  might  not  have  been  the 
same,  he  ordered  supper,  to  which  we  did  ample  justice. 

General  M— -  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence, and  had  some  years  before  been  dispatched  upon  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  England.  It  seemed  to  have  struck  the  worthy  general 
during  his  residence  in  London,  that  Mivart's  hotel  was  more  expensive 
than  the  lAon  d'Oro  of  his  native  capital.   His  usual  residence  was  Ca- 
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raccasy  but  saffering  much  from  ill  healthy  he  occasionally  retired  to 
his  Aootenda,  to  recruit  his  constitution,  and  superintend  the  operations 
of  his  estate.  This  he  held  by  a  lease  for  twelve  years  at  3000  pesos 
per  annum,  including  the  slaves,  which,  with  the  land,  were  a  property 
assigned  by  the  state  to  the  orphans  of  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  the 
war ;  he  expected  to  derive  a  good  income  as  soon  as  the  estate,  which 
was  delivered  to  him  in  a  ruinous  state,  was  put  in  order. 

As  the  mention  of  slaves  ^has  already  occurred  several  times  in 
this  narrative,  it  is  as  well  here  to  explain,  that  although  in  this 
country,  which  boasts  itself  to  be  free,  slavery  yet  exists,  a  wise  [pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  its  gradual  extinction  in  the  course  of  a 
limited  time.  The  slaves  in  Venezuela  are  49,782  ;  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  62,000 ;  the  decrease  has  been  caused  by 
death  and  manumission,  while  the  laws  of  the  republic  rigorously  prohi- 
bit their  importation,  and  have  declared  the  children  of  slaves  free  after 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Thus  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  slavery  will 
have  ceased  to  exist,  without  any  sudden  loss  being  inflicted  upon  the 
proprietor.  The  enslaving  of  the  aboriginals  originated  in  the  want  of 
hands  for  the  pearl-tisheries  aloug  the  coast,  when  first  occupied  by 
the  Spaniards ;  a  law  of  1503^  gave  permission  to  make  slaves  of  the 
Caribs,  under  pretence  that  they  were  cannibals;  immediately  every  In- 
dian was  voted  a  Carib,  and  immense  numbers  were  caught  and  brought 
into  bondage.  A  subsequent  law  of  Charles  V.  declared  that  all  who 
resisted  the  conquest  should  be  enslaved;  this  was  afterwards  abrogated 
from  its  impolicy  in  rendering  the  natives  desperate  in  their  resistance, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  monk  Las  Casas,  who  had  com- 
menced his  crusade  in  favour  of  the  Indians,  and  finally  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining their  legal  emancipation,  though  the  worthy'friars  themselves, to  a 
late  period,  were  in  the  habit  of  making  little  attacks  of  their  own  {par^ 
tides)  upon  the  wild  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  missions,  and 
carrying  ofi*  the  young  cubs  to  make  of  them  Christians  and  servants. 

The  introduction  of  African  slaves  into  Venezuela  was  of  almost 
equally  early  origin  ;  it  was  subsequently  suspended,  and  its  resump- 
tion was  a  singular  consequence  of  the  zeal  of  the  said  benevolent 
Las  Casas,  as  the  energetic  advocate  of  the  Indians.  That  philan- 
thropic friar,  reserving  all  his  cares  for  the  race  whose  injuries  had  first 
excited  his  sympathy,  to  alleviate  its  labours,  proposed  and  obtained  the 
continuation  of  the  traffic  for  negroes.  Whatever  were  their  early 
cruelties  towards  the  aboriginals  in  days  of  yore,  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans have  of  later  years  been  kind  masters.  The  law  at  present  re- 
gulates the  slave's  hours  of  work,  and  gives  him  two  days  in  the  week 
for  himself.  The  negro  race  is  not  likely  to  increase  in  Venezuela ; 
they  are  not  encouraged  as  immigrants;  and  as  a  negress  will  seldom 
unite  herself  with  one  of  her  own  colour,  while  she  can  find  favour  in 
the  sight  of  a  lover  less  black,  be  the  difference  ever  so  slight,  the 
pure  race  will,  by  degrees,  be  absorbed  in  the  surrounding  population. 
The  daily  pay  of  the  peons  or  labourers  is  two  and  a  half  reals,  about 
as  much  as  that  of  the  labourers  throughout  the  British  West  India 
possessions,  except  Trinidad  and  Demerara,  where  it  is  considerably 
more. 

The  neighbourhood  of  General  M— -«  had  been  recently  scared  by 
the  achievements  of  a  jaguar,  which  had  shortly  before  carried  off*  a 
labourer,  and  was  still  lurking  about  the  bush.    Long  before  daylight 
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our  active  host  was  oot  of  his  hammock  and  looking  after  his  affairs. 
We  partook  of  an  early  cnp  of  coffee  with  him^  and  proceeded  upon 
onr  joomey,  taking  with  us  an  introduction  to  an  ex-minister  of  his 
acquaintance,  the  proprietor  of  a  fine  hacienda  of  cocoa  and  coffee, 
which  he  recommended  us  to  visit,  and  the  more  so  as  we  should  reach 
t  it  about  breakfast  time.  As  it  became  light  we  found  ourselves  tra- 
irersing  the  most  enchanting  country,  at  some  distance  from  the  borders 
of  the  lake,  of  which  we  caught  occasional  glimpses  through  the  forest. 
The  numerous  streams  which  contribute  their  waters  to  the  lake,  flow 
through  deep  ravines,  bordered  by  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  irrigate 
the  plantations  of  the  scattered  haeiendas.  In  one  of  the  valleys  we 
overtook  a  peon  with  an  armadillo  which  he  had  killed,  and  was 
taking  as  a  delicacy  to  his  employer.  This  little  animal  is  reckoned 
a  most  delicious  morsek  Our  squire  eloquently  described  its  flavours: 
**  I  assure  you,  upon  my  honour,  that  I  have  sometimes  imagined  that 
I  have  perceived  something  of  the  sublime  in  the  savour  of  that  meat; 
1  cannot  speak  of  it  to  you  in  sufficiently  high  terms."  The  road 
passed  over  several  of  the  steep  mountains  which  terminate  abruptly 
la  the  lakes.  The  forest  trees  were  interlaced  by  gleeful  lianas,  and 
enriched  by  parasites  innumerable  ;  a  slight  bamcxK),  the  most  graceful 
of  a  graceful  family,  shot  up  its  slender  stems  through  the  rougher  fo- 
liage,  and  bending  downwards,  tufted  at  each  joint  with  a  feathering 
foliage,  vibrated  with  every  breath  of  air. 

The  hills  are  said  to  be  infested  with  cascabels  and  other  venomous 
snakes ;  these  the  dense  vegetation  generally  conceals,  but  a  brown 
coil  of  tail  having  caught  my  eye  at  one  spot,  a  smart  blow  of  my 
riding-switch  caused  the  proprietor  to  writhe  the  remainder  of  his  body 
out  of  a  hole  in  the  road  side,  and  he  was  quicklv  despatched.  We  had 
now  mounted  the  highest  ridge,  and  were  descending  along  a  forest  path 
so  rugged,  as  to  be  nervous  work  for  our  travelled  beasts,  when  we  disco- 
Tered,  in  the  loveliest  spot  upon  the  earth,  the  plantations  of  the  Aa- 
demda  to  which  we  were  journeying,  rich  with  the  dazzling  green,  and 
glowing  with  the  coral  blossoms  of  the  buchare  or  madre  de  cacao;  our 
path  divided  as  we  reached  the  plantation,  where  the  rivulet,  descending 
from  the  valley,  was  diverted  from  its  course  to  irrigate  the  lands.  We 
took  what  turned  out  to  be  the  wrong  road,  but  we  had  no  reason  to 
regret  the  ride.  On  our  right  was  the  forest,  on  our  left  the  fences 
and  railings  of  the  estate,  along  which  ran  the  water-course,  which 
fertilised  the  grounds  within  ;  die  beautiful  buchare  trees  shot  their 
stems  high  into  the  air,  and  under  their  shelter  were  the  bananas 
clustering  with  fruit;  the'  coffee  plantations  in  their  evergreen  livery, 
and  the  cocoa  with  its  autumnal  tints  and  its  cucumber-shaped  pods, 
green,  yellow,  blood-red,  and  purple ;  while  the  fences  were  occa- 
sionally concealed  with  rich  convoivuli,  and  various  creepers,  over 
the  bioom  of  which  were  poising  themselves  thousands  of  glittering 
humming-birds»  flashing  in  the  morning  sun  with  their  ruby  and 
emerald  plumage.  Having  discovered  from  a  peon  that  we  had  mis- 
taken the  way  to  the  house,  we  retraced  our  steps,  and  meeting  our 
own  peon  with  the  pack-mules,  directed  him  to  proceed  to  Guigue, 
and  there  find  a  house  for  us  to  sleep  at.  Taking  the  other  path 
ourselves,  in  front  of  several  clusters  of  buildings,  there  appeared 
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two  dwelling-bouses,  which,  it  turned  out,  both  belooged  to  tke 
same  proprietor.  We  entered  a  court*yard  before  one  of  them,  sur- 
rounded by  sheds  and  buildings,  in  wluch  were  employed  numerous 
labourers,  male  and  female,  in  shaking,  winnowing,  and  turning  cothe 
and  cocoa,  and  other  fanning  operations.  The  ex-secretary  of  the  in- 
terior had  just  come  to  reside  upon  his  property  with  his  family,  upona 
the  expiration  of  his  senrice  with  the  change  of  presidents :  a  more 
agreeable  retreat  could  not  well  be  imagined.  After  breakfast  we  ac- 
companied him  through  the  plantations. 

There  is  no  agricultural  or  horticultural  pursuit  which  combines  so 
well  the  ornamental  with  the  iiseM,  as  the  cultivation  of  cocoa  or 
eotfee,  and  both  requiring  but  few  hands,  they  are  the  better  adapted 
for  a  thinly-peopled  conotry ;  they  also  will  both  flourish  upon  laad 
which  is  not  adapted  for  the  sugar-cane.  As  they  both  require  to  be 
protected  from  the  force  of  the  sun,  they  are  planted  in  avenues  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  apart,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  buchare  (erydifina  eoralodemdrom,  or  acaftroso),  called 
by  the  Spaniards  nadre  de  cacao,  a  beautiful  tree  and  of  quick 
growth,  at  one  time  covered  with  bright-green  foliage,  at  another  with 
scarlet  blossoms.  These,  if  they  do  not  constitute  the  original  forest 
in  which  the  plantation  is  made,  have  to  be  planted  among  die  squares 
till  they  grow  to  a  sufficient  height, '  the  plantain  or  banana,  which 
reaches  its  full  size  in  the  course  of  one  year,  is  put  down  along  with 
the  young  plants.  The  bnchares  attain  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy 
feety  the  hacienda^  therefore,  in  a  short  time  assumes  the  appearance 
of  a  highly-ornamented  demesne,  with  a  pleasing  mixture  of  forest 
and  shrubbery.  The  delicate  tints  of  the  foliage  of  the  cocoa,  vary- 
ing from  green  to  purple  and  pink,  and  die  brilliant  colouring  of  its 
fruit,  which  springs  abraptly  from  the  trunk  as  well  as  the  lesser 
branches,  and  the  modest  evergreen  of  the  coffee,  now  mingled  with 
while  blossoms,  now  with  purple  berries,  contrast  richly  wkh  the  gra<:e- 
ful  fronds  of  the  plantam,  and  make  the  close  examination  of  the 
shrubbery  as  pleasing  as  when  its  lofty  protecting  forest  of  buchares, 
blazing  with  scarlet  and  green,  first  catches  the  eye  in  the  distant 
landscape.  The  cocoa  requires  no  labour  when  the  trees  are  once 
planted,  but  that  of  pulling  the  pods  and  drying  the  nuts.  The  pod 
is  like  an  elongated  melon,  it  is  broken  in  two,  and  the  nuts  £all  out, 
covered  with  a  white  jellv-like  pnlp,  of  a  very  agreeable  flavour;  this 
is  removed  by  repeateid  drying  and  turning  upon  tiled  floors,  and  the 
cocoa  is  fit  for  use.  Chocolate  is  universally  drunk  in  Venezuela,  and 
nowhere  better  made  ;  in  many  places  cheese  is  brought  in  with  the 
chocolate  ;  it  at  first  appears  an  unholy  mixture,  but  one  soon  becomes 
aocnstomed  to  it.  A  glass  of  cooled  water  after  chocolate  is  esteemed 
the  height  of  luxnry.  Onr  host  informed  us  that  on  the  previous  year 
his  coffee  plantations  had  produced  1200  quintals  or  cwts.  The  pro- 
duce of  a  single  coffee-tree  is  from  12  to  16  or  20  lbs.,  according  to  size 
and  age.  These  estates  were  said  to  have  been  bought,  with  a  certain 
number  of  slaves  attached  to  the  soil,  for  100,000  pesos  of  3s.  4d., 
and  the  annual  profit  was  said  to  be  10,000  ;  thus  ornamental  farming 
in  Venezuela  need  not  necessarily  be  unpro6  table. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Valencia,  especially  in  sheltered 
corners,  such  as  we  were  now  in,  is  excessively  hot ;  we  were  glad  to 
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be  oonducted  into  the  second  roansion^hocise,  of  which  the  proprietor 
Ind  made  a  study  for  himself.  The  houses  were  surrounded  with 
OfURges,  lirae,  and  other  frait  trees,  and  numerous  parrots  were  chat- 
tering in  the  tall  bachares  above.  A  colBFee  and  cocoa  hacienda  of  the 
Lake  of  Valencia  only  wants  the  addition  of  a  few  of  the  comforts  and 
iBiQor  elegancies  of  an  English  interior  to  make  it  the  beau  ideal  of 
rural  retirement.  After  a  slight  repast  of  fruit,  we  took  our  leave  of 
tlie  &iRily,  and  proceeded  on  our  way. 

Chaf.  VIII. 

GfinpMs  of  the  Lake — Guigue — Rich  CuhiTation — City  of  Valencia — The 
l^nuDt — Fresco  Battle-Pieces— Goajiro  Indians — Paras^  Ants — Maycundo 
-—Horse  StealiDg— Tradition  of  the  Antidote — An  Unwarlike  General — A 
Fighting  One. 

Pi7%suii76  our  course  along  the  borders  of  the  lake,  of  which  we 
cmnf^  oceasional  glimpses  throvgh  the  forest,  we  passed  several 
kaeiemdas  equally  attracttye  in  appearance  with  the  last  As  we  ap^ 
pfoacbed  Guigue,  situated  prettily  upon  a  tributary  of  the  lake,  na- 
vigable for  boats,  we  found  the  agricultural  cultivation  mudi  increased. 
Osr  peon,  Battiste,  though  a  worthy  fellow,  had  managed  vilely  for 
ws  as  to  accommodation.  A  filthy  hovel  and  worse  fare  awaited  us. 
This  would  have  been  a  trifle  in  the  llanos,  but  in  a  good  village  the 
bad  choice  was  provoking ;  however,  bad  times  as  well  as  good  pass 
over ;  in  spite  of  the  cocks  and  hens  roosting  among  the  rafters  of  the 
abed,  and  eren  upon  our  hammock -lines,  we  slept  soundly.  The  next 
day  a  great  part  of  our  road  lay  along  a  flat,  which  at  successive  periods 
the  waters  of  the  lake  had  deserted.  The  soil  here  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  large  tracts  are  closely  cultivated.  Extensive  fields  of  maize, 
tobacco,  and  beans  were  interspersed  among  the  hadendai  of  coffee 
and  sugar ;  the  houses  were  numerous,  and  the  population  all  busy. 
We  observed  a  number  of  tall  trees,  each  having  among  its  upper 
boughs  one  or  more  gigantic  wasp's  nest ;  they  must  have  been  at 
a  yard  and  a  half  in  diameter.  We  passed  a  village  where  we 
a  fiiock  of  turkeys  that  would  have  done  honour  to  Norfolk.  Oiur 
road  had  now  become  a  causeway  across  the  reclaimed  lands  of  the 
lake ;  our  view  of  the  latter  was  more  uninterrupted,  and  its  numerous 
islands  appeared  to  great  advantage.  We  here,  for  the  first  time  since 
our  entrance  into  the  Oronooka,  found  wheeled  carts  drawn  by  oxen; 
our  unsophisticated  males  were  astonished,  and  were  with  difficulty  in- 
duced to  pass  them. 

We  were  now  rapidly  approaching  the  city  of  Valencia,  which  is 
situated  about  six  miles  from  the  edge  of  the  lake.  As  we  receded 
from  the  latter,  the  country  lost  all  appearance  of  verdure*  and  Uie 
glare  from  the  white  soil  was  intolerable.  The  whiteness  of  the  soil 
proceeds  from  the  shells  and  organic  remains  deposited  by  the  lake ; 
the  white  soil,  when  recently  exposed  at  the  receding  of  the  lake,  is 
said  to  irritate  the  skin :  this  has  been  attributed  to  minute  spi- 
culse  or  stings  upon  the  bodies  of  the  animals  formerly  inhabiting  the 
shells.  The  thickets  seemed  now  stripped  of  their  verdure.  The 
road  had  still  on  each  side  deep  dykes,  and  was  said  to  be  impassable 
after  heavy  rains,  from  the  depth  and  tenacity  of  the  clay  which  forms 
its  sabstance,  the  mules  and  cattle  sinking  up  to  their  girths  at  each 
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step ;  it  was,  however,  now  in  good  order.  Early  in  the  day  we  en* 
tered  Valencia,  over  the  Ponte  de  Murillo.  The  three  circular  domes 
of  the  cathedral,  and  the  towers  and  campaniles  of  the  other  churches 
had  a  very  imposing  appearance.  Passing  up  a  long  street  lined  with 
well-appointed  shops,  much  crowded  with  passengers,  we  reached 
the  market-place  or  chief  square,  having  the  handsome  front  of  the 
cathedral  on  one  side,  and  several  public  buildings  on  two  others, 
and  turning  to  our  left,  found  our  way  into  the  principal  or  only 
hotel. 

Valencia  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Carabobo,  which  latter 
was  erected  into  a  separate  province,  and  received  its  name  to  com- 
memorate the  battle  plain  on  which  the  independence  of  Venesaela 
was  won ,  and  the  power  of  old  Spain  entirely  overthrown.  Its  popu- 
lation is  above  16,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Vene- 
zuela, having  been  founded  in  1555.  It  also  boasts  of  some  historical 
recollections.  It  was  in  Valencia  that  Lope  de  Aguirra,  surnamed  the 
tyrant,  established  his  short-lived  sovereignty.  Revolting  from  the 
viceroy,  and  defying  the  Spanish  monarch,  he  descended  by  the  River 
Amazon  from  Peru.  From  the  mouth  of  that  river  he  coasted  Guayana 
and  Terra  Firma,  took  possession  of  Margarita,  and  thence  making  a 
descent  upon  the  valleys  of  Aragua,  seized  Valencia.  There  he  com- 
mitted numerous  atrocities.  At  length,  abandoned  by  his  followers, 
and  having  slain  his  daughter  that  she  might  not  survive  to  be  pointed 
at  as  the  daughter  of  a  traitor,  and  destroyed  his  mistress,  he  was  him* 
self  put  to  death  by  some  of  his  late  subjects.  By  a  legend  similar 
to  that  of  ''  O'Don'aghue  and  the  White  Horse,"  the  spirit  of  the  ty- 
rant is  still  said  to  be  seen  in  the  storm  over  the  waters  of  the  lake ; 
it  is  to  his  troubled  spirit  that  the  luminous  exhalations  of  the  cli^s 
of  Moracaybo  are  attributed  by  tradition,  the  ignis-fatuus  that  flits 
over  the  marshy  savannahs,  and  the  inflammable  gases  that  flash  up 
from  the  chasms  of  the  Brigantin  mountains. 

The  city  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
stood  several  sieges.  Valencia  is  beautifully  situated,  and  its  appearance 
from  the  neighbouring  heights  is  very  pleasing.  On  one  side  are  the 
mountains,  through  which  runs  the  road  to  Puerto  Cabello,  its  sea- 
port, distant  about  eight  leagues  ;  below  is  the  city  laid  out  like  a 
chessboard ;  beyond  is  the  level  land,  formerly  supposed  to  have  been 
covered  with  water,  and  now  the  remoter  parts  waving  with  agricul- 
tural produce  ;  through  this  winds  the  river,  small,  but  clear,  while 
the  lovely  lake  and  the  mountains  of  its  distant  shores  complete  the 
prospect.  The  houses  and  courts  of  the  city  are  much  adorned  with 
planting  and  gardens,  and  its  environs,  now  burnt  up,  in  the  rainy 
season  are  covered  with  rich  grasses. 

Valencia  contains  a  college  and  numerous  schools  for  both  sexes  ;  it 
has  also  a  theatre.  Its  cathedral,  which  is  at  present,  after  a  long 
period  of  neglect,  on  the  point  of  completion,  is  a  highly  respectable 
architectural  efibrt ;  it  has  several  convents,  one  of  which  only  is  re* 
tained  as  such  for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  the  rest  being  held 
as  schools,  barracks,  and  chapels.  The  climate  is  healthy,  but  along 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  in  some  spots,  fever  is  saki  to  be  frequent,  and 
the  agriculturalists  unhealthy ;  many  of  the  rural  proprietors  have  also 
shops  in  Valencia,  between  which  and  their  farms  their  time  is  divided. 
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Haying  to  remain  here  several  days,  that  the  contents  of  our  portman- 
teaus might  be  delivered  over  to  the  operation  of  soap-suds, we  had  ample 
time  to  look  about  us  in  Valencia.  Our  mules,  some  of  whose  backs 
looked  bad  enough  after  their  travels,  were  deposited  in  the  court-yard 
of  one  of  Mr.  Figaro's  acquaintance,  who  received  strict  injunctions 
to  forobh  them  abundantly  with  makjo^  or  Indian  corn-grass,  the 
«8ual  forage  throughout  Venezuela,  while  we  endeavoured  to  make 
ourselves  comfortable  at  the  hotel. 

A  little  water  goes  a  long  way  in  matters  of  ablution  among  the 
worthy  Venezuelans.  We  had  hitherto  never  upon  any  occasion  been 
able  to  procure  any  thing  much  larger  than  a  soup-plate  by  way  of  a 
basin;  and  upon  oue  occasion  a  Venezuelan  gentleman,  whose  ham- 
mock had  been  slung  up  in  the  same  chamber  with  ours,  had,  in  the 
most  artier  manner,  waited  till  one  of  us  had  finished  bathing  our 
feet,  and  then  quietly  used  the  same  water  for  washing  his  muzzle. 
They  evidently  go  upon  the  principle  that  people  must  be  very  dirty  to 
require  so  much  water.  At  this  hotel,  though  we  were  provided  with 
separate  rooms,  stretchers,  not  hammocks,  and  English  basins  of  more 
reasonable  dimensions,  we  found  it  impossible  to  procure  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  a  foot-bucket,  and  were  finally  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  river,  nearly  a  mile  off,  to  free  ourselves  from  the  dusts  of  the 
journey.  The  table  dThdte  was  well  supplied  as  to  variety  and  quan- 
tity ;  but  the  cumne  throughout  the  couniry  is  execrable,  polluted  with 
garlic,  and  inundated  with  oil.  The  tasajo  is  more  peculiarly  the 
pieee  de  resUtance  of  the  llanos ;  but  even  at  the  best  tables  it  is 
detected  under  various  disguises,  betrayed  by  the  tenacity  of  its 
fibres,  and  an  oily  rankness,  which  it  requires  the  dura  UUa  messarum 
to  enjoy.  Eggs  and  fowls  generally  bear  a  prominent  part  in  the  re- 
past both  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  at  both  meals  Catalonian  and 
light  Bordeaux  wines  are  drank,  mixed  with  water  ;  while  chocolate 
and  country  cheese  are  handed  about  in  conclusion.  A  disagreeable 
custom  prevails  of  the  guests,  on  entering  the  room,  dipping  their 
hands  into  one  basin  and  wiping  them  on  a  joint-stock  company  towel 
which  hangs  behind  the  door,  while  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  the 
servant  hands  round  the  same  basin  with  one  arm,  and  offers  the  same 
towel  hung  over  the  other. 

The  company  at  the  table  d'hote  was  not  very  distinguished,  and 
immediately  after  dinner  almost  all  adjourned  to  the  billiard-room  ad- 
joining. In  strolling  through  the  town,  we  passed  a  good-looking 
house,  well  lighted,  whence  issued  the  sounds  of  music.  We  looked 
through  the  bars,  a  solitary  couple  were  waltzing  to  the  music  of  a  bad 
guitar ;  the  city  otherwise  might  have  been  a  city  of  the  dead,  so 
silent  were  the  streets. 

We  had  heard  much  of  a  collection  of  pictures  in  a  house  belonging 
to  General  Paez  in  this  city,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  seeking  it  out  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  one,  at  least,  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  republic. 
We  found  that  the  house  was  occupied  by  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  having  sent  in  our  squire  with  our  cards  to  explain  that  we 
desired  to  do  ourselves  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  his  excellency,  and 
requesting  permission  to  see  the  house,  the  governor  sent  word  that 
he  would  receive  us  without  delay,  and  we  were  asked  into  an  ante- 
room, one  of  a  suite  of  apartments  extending  along  two  sides  of  the 
court,  whose  walls  were  decorated  with  paintings  of  Grecian  gods  and 
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goddesses  so  fair,  re?elUiig  among  dabs  of  chalk,  to  repceseat  the  clotids 
of  Olympus.  The  governor  shortly  entered,  and  after  a  brief  dialogae, 
had  the  remaining  rooms  opened  for  our  inspection*  He  pointed,  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  to  the  paintings  tmd  allegories,  which  he  informed 
ns  were  all  by  a  native  of  Valencia  who  had  never  been  out  of  his  native 
city.  It  would  have  been  bftter  for  the  paintings  and  for  the  artist'^ 
reputation  if  be  had  had  the  bene6t  of  a  short  exile  from  home  and  of 
foreign  study.  However,  his  chef  d*auvres  were  round  the  court,  the 
walls  of  which  were  divided  into  compartments,  on  which  were  repre- 
sented the  battles  and  principal  achievements  of  General  Paez,  aad 
under  each  a  written  description  of  the  combat.  Although  there  was  aa 
utter  defiance  of  the  laws  of  perspective  throughout,  the  designs  were 
ingenious  and  amusing  enough,  and  very  descriptive  of  the  wild  war- 
fore  of  the  time.  There  was  the  Battle  of  Carabobo,  on  which  the 
English  brigade  upheld  the  mastiff  character  of  its  country.  The 
Siege  of  San  Fernando — the  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  squares  by 
the  cat-hammed  Llanero  Horse — the  Burning  of  the  lianos  ^-  the 
Assault  of  Puerto  Cabello.  Some  Venezuelan  Froissart  should  lose 
BO  time  in  having  them  copied  as  curiosities  to  illustrate  the  chrcmiclea 
of  the  country.  A  tower  (mimdor)  at  the  back  of  the  house  coio* 
manded  a  fine  panoramic  view  of  the  town  and  its  environs,  with  the 
lake  and  hills  in  the  distance. 

After  the  establishment  of  its  independence  the  government  of  the 
republic  devoted  ail  the  property  of  the  convents  to  national  educatioe* 
'We  visited  the  college,  in  which  were  eighty  students,  only  half  <^  wboas 
were  boarded.  However,  several  buildings  were  in  progress  to  increase 
the  accommodation*  and  adapt  the  convent  to  its  new  purpose.  The  edu- 
cation is  given  g^tis,  those  who  board  paying  eighteen  pe$as  per  monthu 
Tbe  course  of  study,  according  to  one  of  the  heads  of  the  college,  who 
accompanied  us  over  the  establishment,  seemed  to  comprise  almost 
emnesguodexU  in  aphy,  opby,  andology.  If  the  students  enter  moie 
deeply  than  the  surface  into  a  tithe  of  their  college  course,  no  doubt  the 
next  generation  in  Venezuela  will  be  wiser  than  their  fathers. 

Valencia  is  a  great  thoroughfare,  from  its  proximity  to  the  lake  and 
Puerto  Cabello.  The  exports  of  the  provinces  west  of  the  lake  all  pass 
through  it  on  their  way  to  the  latter  seaport ;  the  market-place  is  much 
crowded  and  well  supplied.  A  party  of  Goajiros,  an  equestrian  tribe 
from  the  province  of  Maracaibo  were  expected  to  arrive  with  horses  iet 
sale ;  they  had  not  appeared  however  before  our  starting.  The  Goajicoa 
surpass  the  rest  of  the  Indians  in  industry  and  enterprise :  they  engafpe 
in  agriculture,  and  are  possessors  of  large  herds  of  horses,  cattle,  mui^ 
and  goats.  They  are  admirable  horsemen,  and  well  skilled  in  the  nae 
of  fire-arms,  as  well  as  of  their  own  weapons,  bows  and  arrows — the  latter 
poisoned,  being  tipped  with  the  barbed  sting  of  the  ray.  They  are 
18,000  in  number,  half  of  whom  are  in  the  territory  of  the  repubUe  of 
New  Grenada. 

English  manufactures,  and  English  and  French  fashions,  haviag 
found  their  way  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  little  now  reiaaiM 
of  national  costume  except  among  th6se  whose  habits  of  life  are  remote 
from  cities;  the  male  costume  of  the  Uaneros,  still  preserved,  is  stnk* 
ingly  becoming.  In  the  market-place  of  Valencia  are  seen  growps  of 
these  dwellers  in  the  plains,  who  appear  to  great  advantage  among  the 
stotley  crowd  arrayed  in  all  manner  of  coats,  jackets,  trousers,  gown% 
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aad  JSekms  ;  several  of  them  instead  of  the  heavy  bine  eloih  ccAifms 
lined  with  scarlet,  wear  large  maatas  of  white  Hnen  to  protect  them 
fsom  the  sun  and  dost,  embroidered  rtchi  j  along  the  edges  and  aro«ad 
the  neck  with  needlework.  These  mantas  it  was  not  easy  to  purchase^ 
bat  mj  companion  succeeded  in  procuring  one  with  the  corners  richly 
worked  with  crocodiles^  tigers,  and  macaws.  Oar  honest  squire,  pro- 
voked that  the  negotiation  should  have  been  carried  on  without  his  in- 
terrention,  and  tint  any  one  shonlil  have  been  permitted  to  pigeon  vs 
but  himaelf,  declared  that  the  price,  which  was  forty  pesos,  was  fright- 
fni,  and  that  the  extortion  of  the  vendor  made  him  shiver  with  horror  ; 
he  promised  to  procore  another  for  half  the  price  before  we  reached 
Caraccas,  but  his  promise  was  iiever  performed.  The  llaneros  get  them 
embroidared  by  their  female  friends  for  their  own  adornment  and  not 
far  sale. 

The  largest  part  of  the  Venezuelan  standing  army  is  quartered  m 
Valencia,  amoimting  to  between  three  and  four  hnndred  men.  There 
is  as  little  uni^rmity  in  their  equipments  as  in  their  complexions, 
which  are  of  every  shade,  from  white  to  black,  and  in  their  height, 
winch  varies  from  four  and  a  half  to  six  feet.  Valencia  bears  a  fighting 
character  among  thecitieftof  the  republic ;  it  sustained  several  bloody 
aeges  daring  the  civil  wars,  the  last  of  which  was  against  the  faction 
of  the  reformists  so  late  as  1835,  and  the  haeienda*  and  property  of 
the  inhabitaats  long  desolated  by  this  state  of  anarchy  will  require  a 
long  time  to  recover  their  former  flourisliing  condition. 

Observing  the  market-place  very  much  cut  up  by  dykes  and  excava- 
tions>  we  had  at  first  imagined  that  the  avtborities  of  the  town  were 
either  digging  wells  or  laying  down  pipes ;  it  turned  out  that  they  were 
merely  connterratniagthegaUeries  of  a  species  of  ant,  whose  labours  are 
carried  on  apon  so  enormous  a  scale  as  to  endanger  the  foundations  of 
the  largest  buildings.  These  sappers  and  miners  are  said  to  be  the  same 
as  those  known  in  the  British  West  Indies  as  the  parasol  ant,  so  called 
from  each,  as  he  traverses  the  well-beaten  paths  which  lead  to  the 
kennels  of  his  subterranean  republic,  carrying  ov^  his  head  a  portioa 
of  a  green  leaf  aboat  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

There  are  num^ons  foreigners  in  Valencia;  our  squire,  a  Genoese^ 
fell  in  vrith  several  countrymen,  some  of  rather  suspick>us  appearance, 
but  to  whom  he  insisted  upon  introducing  us  as  his  patrons.  There  were 
Germans  also  and  a  few  English.  To  one  of  the  latter,  the  manager  of 
iIm  Valencia  branch  of  the  national  bank,  we  were  indebted  for  a  sea- 
sonable supply  of  money.  Our  letters  of  credit  were  vpon  the  British 
Colonial  Bank,  of  which  there  was  a  branch  at  Caraccas,  but  none  at 
Valencia.  The  banks  being  rival  establishments,  the  manager  objected 
to  give  OS  money  upon  the  letter  of  credit ;  but  without  hesitation  ad- 
vanced the  funds  himself  upon  a  simple  verbal  arrangement  that  it  was 
to  be  repakl  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Caraccas.  This  was  a  civility  the 
more  valuable  as  we  were  utterly  unprovided  with  any  letters  of  intro- 
dnction  to  Valencia. 

We  left  Valencia  on  the  I6th  of  February,  our  squire  crying  out 
loudly  agamst  tbe  extortion  of  the  hotel-keeper,  whose  charges,  however, 
were  nuSlerate  enough ;  in  foct,  according  to  the  former  honest  crea- 
ture's own  account,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  constant  protection  and 
uniatermitting  watchfulness,  we  should  have  been  robbed  by  this  time  of 
our  uttermost  farthing.    Our  road  lay  through  the  broad  flat,  from 
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which  the  waters  of  the  lakes  appeared  to  have  receded  in  former  days. 
The  verdure  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  had  no  existence  here,  every 
thing  was  parched  up,  and  the  withered  appearance  of  the  bush  at- 
tested that  the  dry  season  had  set  in,  unrelieved  by  showers.  A  mimosa 
laden  with  brown  pods,  from  which  is  extracted  a  black  dye,  consti- 
tuted  the  greater  part  of  the  thicket  on  either  side  of  our  path.  To* 
wards  evening  we  reached  Guaycara  a  village  situated  upon  a  small 
stream  which  irrigates  the  provision  grounds  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
extensive  sugar  plantations  of  Moycundo,  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  the  property  of  an  ancient  marquis.  We  observed  on  entering 
the  village  several  sand-box  trees  {hura  crepitans)  of  enormous  size. 
This  tree,  which  is  common  in  these  latitudes,  derives  its  English  name 
from  the  seed  vessels  being  sometimes  mounted  in  silver  and  used  as 
ornamental  sand-boxes.  The  seed-boxes  are  curious  pieces  of  natural 
mechanism.  They  are  in  shape  like  a  mandarin  orange,  flattened  at  top 
and  bottom,  and  divided  into  several  compartments,  radiating  from  the 
centre ;  each  division  is  a  double  spring  in  a  state  of  tension.  As  the 
seeds  ripen  in  the  sun  the  strength  of  the  spring  increases,  till  it  be- 
comes greater  than  the  cohesion  of  the  several  parts,  the  whole  bursts 
like  a  shell,  with  a  loud  report,  and  scatters  the  seeds  around  to  a  long 
distance ;  a  pane  of  glass  in  a  neighbouring  house  is  not  unfrequently 
shattered  by  the  force  with  which  the  seeds  are  propelled.  The  ex* 
plosion  will  take  place  if  the  sand-box  is  laid  upon  a  chimney-piece^ 
unless  its  parts  are  held  together  with  a  hoop. 

We  continued  our  course  along  an  avenue  of  orange  trees  to  Moy- 
cundo, which  we  were  anxious  to  see,  and  reaching  the  house  late  in  the 
evening,  after  passing  through  several  extensive  courts,  we  were  received 
by  the  English  manager  of  the  establishment  We  had  scarcely  risen 
next  morning  before  we  learned  that  our  pack-mules  had  been  seized  in 
Guaycara  by  a  magistrate,  in  order  to  meet  the  claims  of  a  certain  in- 
habitant who  had  accused  our  honest  squire  of  having  some  time  pre- 
viously stolen  from  him  a  horse.  The  accomplished  cosmopolite  was 
himself  also  seized  and  placed  in  durance  vile.  We  rode  into  the  vil- 
lage accompanied  by  our  entertainer,  who  soon  obtained  the  restitution 
of  our  mules,  with  many  apologies  from  the  magistrate  for  their  deten- 
tion, which  had  been  ordered  on  the  supposition  that  the  property  was 
our  squire*s.  That  worthy  was  evidently  in  an  awkward  predicament, 
although  it  appeared  rather  curious  that  if  he  had  actually  stolen  the 
horse  he  should  have  openly  remained  in  the  village,  when  he  could 
easily  have  avoided  notice  by  remaining  with  us  at  Moycundo.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  he  bad  eaten  dirt.  The  magistrate,  although 
afflicted  with  a  very  sinister  expression  of  countenance,  and  voluble  upon 
the  subject  of  his  sense  of  duty,  had  a  palm  open  to  conviction ; 
shortly  after  our  return  to  Moycundo  the  squire  followed,  declaring 
that  the  whole  affair  was  satisfactorily  settled,  that  his  innocence  was 
fully  established,  and  that  the  accusation  was  quite  a  mistake. 

The  hacienda  of  Moycundo  was  cultivated  to  a  large  extent.  It  had 
been  neglected  for  some  years,  and  the  owner  finding  that  it  no  longer 
produced  him  the  large  income  of  former  days,  had  let  it,  tc^ether  with 
122  staves,  to  an  Englishman,  whose  manager  was  our  present  host. 
Under  his  care  it  was  rapidly. reviving;  the  cane  pieces  were  increasing 
In  number,  the  coffee  plants  put  in  order,  fresh  plantations  established, 
and  the  irrigation  of  the  whole  put  in  high  repair.     A  fine  garden  was 
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attached  to  the  grounds,  but  still  in  a  vety  dilapidated  state ;  it  was 
filled  with  luxuriant  mangos,  gproves  of  orange  and  lime  trees,  Avocada 
peais,  tall  trees,  and  a?enues  of  cocoa  nuts.  The  house  was  an  exten* 
sire,  rambling  building,  and  close  by  was  a  high  rocky  hill,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  in  former  days  an  island  in  the  lake,  surmounted 
by  a  castellated  banqueting  house,  and  the  sides  of  which  were  cut  into 
terracei  and  pleasure  grounds.  From  a  platform  on  the  top  of  this 
castle,  called  a  miradory  which  we  visited  at  sunrise,  there  was  a  lovely 
panorama  of  the  surrounding  scene ;  the  lake  with  its  glassy  surface 
bnniished  with  the  morning  sunbeams,  and  the  plantations  around 
glowing  with  the  scarlet  buchares,  and  the  golden  blossoms  of  the  car- 
naioUendas,  Under  this  hill  there  was  the  unwonted. luxury  of  a  bath- 
house, without  any  economy  in  the  supply  of  water.  We  strolled  under 
the  shelter  of  the  buchare  groves  to  the  borders  of  the  placid  lake,  with 
the  intention  of  taking  a  ooat  and  rowing  to  an  island  where  there  was 
a  preserve  of  deer  and  other  game ;  unfortunately  the  boat  had  been 
bovrowed,  and,  after  a  long  ramble  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  we 
sauntered  back  to  the  house. 

The  natives  are  never  wearied  of  praising  the  beauties  of  their  lake, 
and  it  certainly  affords  every  excuse  for  their  partiality.  The  lake  of 
Valencia  orTacorigua  is  517  varas  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  it  is 
studded  with  islands,  and  fed  by  the  numerous  rivulets  which  fertilise 
the  surrounding  valleys  ;  it  is  twenty-five  leagues  in  circumference;  its 
waters  abound  with  good  fish,  and  its  edges  with  wild-fowl.  No  dan- 
gerdus  animals  frecjuent  its  favoured  waters ;  the  only  reptile  of  the 
crocodile  family  which  is  found  here  being  the  bava,  a  small  alligator, 
about  three  feet  in  length,  and  inoffensive ;  in  fact,  a  benefactor  to 
mankind.  To  him  is  attributed  the  discovery  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
raz  di  mato^  as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the  cascabel  or  rattle-snake. 
The  Indians,  who  formerly  dwelt  upon  the  borders  of  the  lake,  had 
long  watched  the  combata  between  their  venerated  bavas  and  the 
deadly  enemy,  without  discovering  the  cause  of  their  encountering  the 
danger  with  impunity.  It  chanced  that  an  aged  chief,  looking  down 
from  his  hammock  as  it  swung  from  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  witnessed 
an  encounter  of  longer  duration  than  ordinary.  He  observed  the 
bava,  frequently  during  the  fight,  break  away  from  his  antagonist,  and 
seizing  in  his  teeth  the  stalks  of  a  vine  which  grew  thickly  around, 
and  tearing  up  the  roots,  return  to  the  combat  with  fresh  vigour,  till 
the  cascabel  being  overpowered,  was  dragged  off  by  the  victor  to  his 
home  in  the  lake.  The  crafty  old  savage,  descending  from  his  ham 
mock,  examined  the  plants  which  was  the  raz  di  mato^  and  imme- 
diately spread  its  reputation  among  his  tribe.  The  raz  di  mato  is  said 
to  be  uncertain  in  its  operation,  and  much  inferior  to  the  gucuso 
ffefucho. 

At  Moycundo  we  saw  the  first  carriage  that  we  had  met  with  in  Ve- 
nezuela, a  phseton  and  pair,  the  property  of  the  manager ;  in  fact,  the 
best  roads  in  the  country  are  but  ill  adapted  for  such  luxuries  at  the 
present  day,  whatever  they  may  have  been  before  the  revolution.  A 
few  Englishmen  endeavour  to  deceive  themselves  into  the  belief  that 
they  are  keeping  a  correct  turn-out,  and  the  ruins  of  a  decrepid  old 
coach  of  the  last  century  is  seen  occasionally  mouldering  among  the 
rubbish  of  an  ancient  court-yard,  but  horses  and  mules  are  a  more 
agreeable  conveyance  along  the  uncouth  bridle-paths  of  the  republic. 
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The  pice  af  a  good  saddle-horse  aboot  here  wa»  a  hundred  pesos,  buC 
for  an  aDimal  trained  to  the  faTourite  paces  of  the  coantr j,  which  are 
the  ruDy  the  ambky  the  tcipple,  the  Taloe  is  increased.  The  hon^ 
that  will  carry  his  rider  at  full  speed  in  any  of  them,  so  that  he  cai» 
carry  a  fuU  wine*glass  in  his  hand  without  spilling  any  of  the  contents, 
is  perfect ;  for  him  the  wealthy  pay  high.  These  paces,  all  of  wfaicH 
differ^  are  disagreeable  to  the  eye ;  bat  the  evenness  of  the  actton,  as 
may  be  imagbed,  is  no  small  advantage  in  travelling  under  a  verticsd 
sun.  A  good  stepper  in  any  of  these  awkward-looking  paces,  will  go 
at  a  surprising  rate,  bat  we  had  no  opporUintty  of  trying  them,  and 
a  Venezoelan's  gasconade  of  his  horse's  stepping  wooki  be  as  startling^ 
as  the  Galway  gentleman's  after-dinner  tale  of  seven-foot  walk,  coped 
and  dashed,  habitually  cleared,  and  thought  nothing  of.  The  cosa- 
mon  horses  are  badly  broke  and  bitted,  but  hardy  and  active,  and  their 
feet  are  remarkably  good ;  shoeing  is  never  thought  of,  even  in  the 
towns,  where  the  pavement,  especially  in  Caraccas,  is  execrable. 

Of  the  proprietor  of  these  estates,  it  is  facetiously  recorded,  that 
being  formerly  in  command  of  the  first  army  vHikh  entered  the  lists 
against  the  troops  of  Spain,  and  reconnoitring  the  enemy  from 
under  an  umbrella  held  over  his  bead  by  a  couple  of  slaves,  he  acci- 
dentally came  too  near  some  of  the  light  troops,  who  opened  a  fire 
upon  his  party.  The  coolness  of  the  general  was  much  admired,  bat 
some  one  near  him  having  been  shot  or  wounded,  he  exclaimed  with  an 
incredulous  start,  ''  What  brutes !  They  are  positively  firing  at  us 
witli  ball,*'  and  sukde  a  pred^ntate  retreat.  The  nnwariike  marquis 
reaped  but  few  laurels  in  his  subsequent  operations.  During  the  re- 
verses of  the  independent  party,  he  escaped  into  Trinidad,  where  he 
led  a  retired  life,  bereft  of  his  fine  estates,  whkh  he  only  recovered  at 
the  final  triumph  of  his  party's  cause. 

We  left  Moycundo,  provided  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  an 
English  gentleman,  who  had  taken  an  eztepsive  kacienda  belonging  to 
General  Paez,  near  Moracai,  under  his  manageroenu  Passing  through 
Guaycara,  the  scene  of  our  squire's  discomfiture,  we  regained  the  Ca« 
raccas  road,  stiil  keeping  the  hike  in  view.  We  approached  the  pass 
of  Cabrera,  through  groves  of  tall  trees  covered  with  clusters  of  white 
blossoms,  wliere  the  road  leads  over  the  neck  of  a  peninsula,  jutting 
out  boldly  into  the  lake,  and  crowned  by  a  dismantled  fort,  of  which 
a  colony  of  goats  seemed  to  have  taken  possession.  From  the  top  of 
the  fort  the  views  of  the  lake  and  its  shores  were  extremely  beautiful. 
A  rude  posada  and  turnpike  were  constructed  on  the  pass,  where  se- 
veral droves  of  pack  mules  and  asses  had  halted,  while  the  loitering- 
peons  were  finishing  their  morning  meal.  The  blue  waters  of  the 
lake,  margined  with  bright-green  sedge,  occasionally  interrupted  by 
abrupt  promontories,  were  seen  hence  to  their  full  extent,  with  their 
bold  barrier  of  mountain  beyond;  numerous  wild-ducks,  and  little 
divers  of  brilliant  plumage,  showing  themselves  among  the  sedge  at 
intervals.  Frequent  haciendas  lay  upon  our  road  on  either  side,  al* 
ternating  with  cotton  plantations,  provision  grounds,  and  tracts  of  bush 
and  forest.  The  mansion  of  La  Trinidad*  to  which  we  were  bound,  is 
built  upon  the  end  of  one  of  the  rocky  ridges  which  descend  abruptly 
from  the  mountain  range,  till  Uiey  lose  themselves  in  the  flat  alluv|al 
lands  from  which  the  lake  has  receded.  In  approaching  the  house 
from  the  cultivated  flats,  its  aj^arance  is  very  imposing.    The  end  of 
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tiie  hJll  upon  whidi  it  stands  is^cut  into  terraces^  and  the  lon^  lines 
of  the  water-coanes,  and  the  Terandaht  supported  upoii  arches^  give  it 
an  appearance  of  extent  and  importance  not  generally  to  be  met  with 
in  the  abodes  of  the  rural  proprietors*  The  first  impression  is  some- 
vhat  impaired,  on  a  nearer  approach^  in  ascending  the  rugged  path  andl 
roogh  ffights  of  broken  steps,  by  which  the  entrance  to  the  house  it 
reached ;  bat  this  is  amply  compensated  by  the  prospect  from  the 
terraces,  extending  over  a  richly-cultiTated  plain,  and  the  lake  beyond, 
with  kadendas  of  cocoa,  coffee,  and  sugar,  at  the  gorge  of  every  val- 
ley, and  the  distant  view  of  the  Tillage  of  Moracai,  half-shut  out  bj 
the  tall  buehares  of  the  plantation  of  the  estate,  whose  extensive  sugar 
works  commence  from  the  lower  terrace. 

The  day  having  been  intensely  hoc,  the  first  rite  of  hospitality 
which  was  exercised  in  our  favovr  was  the  offer  of  a  bath  ;  the  water« 
course  which  conducted  the  mountain  rivulet  to  the  sugar-mills  below, 
was  made  to  pass  throogh  a  bath-room,  and  through  the  jalouses  of 
the  latter,  the  further  progress  of  the  stream  was  to  be  traced  till  it 
leaped  from  its  confinement  over  the  paddles  of  a  large  overshot 
waier-wheel.  About  thirty  game-cocks  were  strutting  about  the  pas- 
sages of  the  house ;  our  host  showed  us  several  more  confined,  and 
in  various  stages  of  training.  Cock-fighting  is  a  favourite  pastime  in 
this  neighbourhood  ;  our  host  piqued  himself  upon  the  management  of 
the  birds  he  was  training,  as  well  upon  his  own  account  as  for  General 
Paez,  who  was  daily  expected  to  visii  the  place,  and  was  himself  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  sport. 

The  mind  of  General  Paez,  although  his  presidency  had  expired  be- 
foce  we  arrived  in  the  country,  was  still  supposed  to  rule  the  state 
through  the  body  of  his  successor.  General  Soublette.  His  influence 
was  still  supreme.  Having  acquired  in  the  war  of  independence  a  re- 
potation,  second  only,  though  by  a  long  interval,  to  that  of  Bolivar ; 
and  as  it  depends  mainly  upon  his  prndence,  and  perhaps  con- 
tinence of  ambition,  whether  Venezuela  is  to  form  an  exception  to 
the  general  state  of  anarchy  of  the  South  American  republics,  a  brief 
review  of  the  ex-president's  early  career  may  not  be  an  uninteresting 
commencement  to  the  next  chapter. 

COAP.  IX. 

Memoir  of  the  Ex-President  Paez — Guerillas  of  the  Llanos  —A  Cavalry  Re- 
moont— Rapid  Rise  of  the  Chief— The  Illustnous  Citizen — ^The  I>onkey's 
Lazaretto^BuU-Fighting— The  Gottred  Negress— Vittoria  Wheat— Me- 
mentos of  Murder — Buena  Ybta  —  Approach  to  Caraecas — The  Lion 
drOro. 

Paez  was  bom  in  Araure,  among  the  llanos  of  Barinas  :  at  his  first 
entry  into  life,  an  adventure  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
that  readiness  in  action  which  afterwards  marked  his  character.  His 
father,  a  cattle  farmer,  had  sent  him,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  collect 
a  quantity  of  money  in  some  remote  district,  giving  him  for  his  jour- 
ney a  mule,  two  pistols,  and  a  sabre.  The  youth,  proud  of  his  trust, 
executed  his  commission  with  promptness,  and  secured  the  money, 
but  fallmg  in  with  a  convivial  party  in  passing  through  one  of  the 
towns,  he  had  the  giddiness  to  boast  of  the  quantity  of  money  which 
he  carried.  He  was  accordingly  waylaid  by  four  adventurers,  who 
expected  to  have,  found  him  and  his  money  an  easy  capture.    They 
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urere  mistaken.  Young  Paez  pointings  his  pistols  first  at  one  and  then 
another,  kept  the  robbers  at  bay,  till  being  hard  pressed ,  he  shot  the 
nearest  through  the  head,  and  still  pointing  the  other  pistol,  the  rest 
took  to  their  heels,  leaving  their  companion  a  corpse.  Their  flight 
was  fortunate  for  Paez,  for  his  second  pistol  happened  to  be  empty, 
and  though  well  able  to  use  his  sword,  three  upon  one  were  too  many. 
The  young  man  seeing  the  dead  body,  and  fearing  that  he  should  be 
pursued  as  a  murderer,  resolved  to  flee,  and  hide  himself  in  the  savan- 
nahs. Soon  afterwards,  desirous  of  seeking  some  means  of  living,  he 
entered  the  service  of  a  certain  Don  Manuel  Pulido,  the  proprietor 
of  a  h€UOf  whose  confidence  he  soon  gained  by  his  good  conduct  and 
intelligence,  so  that  the  rich  proprietor,  at  length  convinced  of  his 
merit,  encrusted  him  with  all  his  cattle  sales,  and  even  gave  him  oppor- 
tunities of  speculating  on  his  own  account. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  Paez  served  in  the 
militia  of  Barinas,  first  as  a  private,  and  afterwards  as  a  seijeant  of 
cavalry,  till  after  the  reverses  of  the  patriot  party,  he  returned  home. 
At  the  approach  of  Bolivar  in  1813,  he  was  offered  the  rank  of  captain 
by  the  royalist  leader,  but  preferred  following  the  fortunes  of  his  pa- 
tron, Don  Manuel,  who  had  embraced  the  cause  of  independence,  and 
under  his  auspices  organised  a  troop  of  lig^ht  horse,  with  which  he  did 
good  service.  The  province  of  Varinas  being  occupied  at  a  later  pe- 
riod by  the  royalist  forces,  Paez  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  their 
leaders,  and  being  condemned  to  be  shot,  only  escaped  that  fate 
through  the  friendship  of  one  of  the  Spanish  officers,  and  a  bag  of 
^dollars,  which  purchased  his  life,  but  not  his  liberty.  A  few  days 
afterwards  he  was  again  loaded  with  irons,  and  brought  out,  with  many 
others,  to  be  shot.  A  sudden  panic,  however,  having  seized  the 
Spaniards  at  the  intelligence  of  a  signal  defeat  which  the  royalists  had 
sustained,  he  managed  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  confusion,  not 
only  to  secure  his  own  escape,  but  that  of  all  the  other  prisoners,  at 
the  head  of  whom  he  rejoined  the  patriot  forces. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  in  a  combat  in  which  the  royalists  were 
defeated,  Paez,  foremost  in  pursuit,  and  carried  away  by  his  own  ardour, 
found  himself  alone  among  the  enemy,  who  were  rallying  around  their 
leaders.  Instead  of  flying,  Paez  commenced  to  issue  orders  with  a 
loud  voice,  as  though  followed  by  a  troop  of  horse,  with  which  he 
was  trying  to  surround  the  fugitives.  The  ruse  succeeded  for  a  while, 
but  a  Spanish  officer,  more  gallant  than  his  comrades,  interposed  to 
check  the  young  llanero*s  career  ;  having  missed  him  with  his  carbine, 
he  precipitated  himself  upon  him  with  his  sabre.  Paez  met  the  royalist 
with  his  lance,  and  a  single  combat  took  place  of  much  obstinacy, 
which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  Spaniard.  Paez,  emboldened 
by  his  combat  rather  than  warned  by  the  difficulty  with  which  he  had 
obtained  the  victory,  renewed  his  stratagem,  and  returned  late  to  the 
camp  laden  with  trophies,  and  bringing  in  a  number  of  prisoners,  with 
many  of  whom  he  recruited  his  troop. 

By  such,  and  many  other  deeds  of  gallantry,  young  Paez  had  al- 
ready earned  a  distinguished  reputation  as  a  partisan  chief  among  the 
republican  forces,  but  nowhere  was  his  rising  influence  more  acknow- 
ledged than  among  the  rough  llaneros,  among  whom  his  exploits  had  been 
performed.  Inured  from  childhood  to  the  exercises  which  earned  distinc- 
tion among  a  race  whose  life  was  passed  on  horseback,  Paez  could  cast 
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the  lassOy  fling  the  wild  bull,  or  tame  the  unbroken  colt  with  any  of  his 
followers ;  his  latter  experience  had  given  him  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  country  to  which  the  war  of  independence  was  about  to  be 
transferred  ;  nis  popular  manners  had  gained  him  the  affections,  and 
his  bravery  and  successes  had  secured  him  the  confidence  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  llanos,  who  flocked  to  his  standard  with  as  much  enthu- 
aasm  as  they  bad  formerly  to  the  royalist  banners  of  Boves  and  Yanez 
before  the  cause  of  independence  had  become  the  cause  of  the  people. 
Perhaps  nowhere,  except  among  the  Cossacks,  did  fitter  materials  for 
a  formidable  light  cavalry  exist  than  among  the  llanos  of  Apure,  Ca- 
sanare,  and  Varinas,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
Frugal,  hardy,  and  activCf  the  llanero  mounted  upon  a  horse,  to  whom 
the  same  epithets  might  well  be  applied,  unencumbered  by  any  other 
clothing  than  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  drawers,  and  a  straw  hat  or  handker- 
chief bound  round  his  head,  provided  with  a  small  bundle  of  tMajo  or 
dried  meat  for  sustenance,  and  armed  with  a  lance  and  blunderbuss, 
was  fully  equipped  for  an  expedition  of  any  continuance. 

At  that  period  vast  herds  of  horses  wandered  over  the  savannahs; 
these  were  driven  in  when  a  remount  was  required,  and  then  ensued 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  scenes  of  llano  campaigning.  Each 
man  singling  out  his  new  horse,  and  flinging  him  with  his  lasso, 
mounted,  broke,  and  equipped  his  acquisition  as  he  could.  The  plain 
would  be  covered  with  horsemen  struggling  with  their  horses,  while  the 
officers  upon  horses  already  broke  were  stationed  at  intervals,  not  to 
soccour  those  who  were  thrown,  but  to  prevent  the  horses  from  escap- 
mg  into  the  savannahs  with  the  saddles  and  bridles,  the  former  fre^ 
qnently  only  of  straw.  It  may  be  imagined  with  what  celerity,  com* 
pared  with  the  heavy  cavalry  of  Spain  to  which  they  were  opposed, 
this  guerilla  horse  could  act,  and  to  this  rude  efficiency,  together  with 
the  craft  and  perseverance  of  their  leader,  the  success  of  the  repub- 
lican arms  in  the  llanos,  when  defeated  elsewhere,  is  to  be  mainly  as- 
cribed. 

A  fortunate  victory,  obtained  with  very  inferior  forces  over  the 
royalists  in  Casanare,  and  a  clemency  in  the  use  which  he  made  of  it, 
which  converted  his  prisoners  into  followers,  confirmed  the  reputation  of 
Paei,  and  procured  for  him  the  commission  of  lieutenant-colonel  from 
the  government  of  Bagota. 

At  a  subsequent  crisis  of  the  war,  a  large  party  of  the  republican 
chiefs,  many  of  higher  military  rank  and  older  reputation  than  Paez, 
meeting  together  in  the  llanos,  and  6nding  themselves  unable  to  con- 
trol the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  guerillas,  voluntarily  waived  their  claims 
to  the  supreme  command,  which  they  unanimously  conferred  upon  the 
young  llanero  chief. 

Paez  justified  their  con6dence ;  fertile  in  resources,  and  prompt  in 
action,  often  rash,  as  often  crafty  and  calculating,  but  always  fortunate; 
his  forces  were  quickly  recruited,  and  became  capable  of  more  con- 
siderable enterprises.  A  long  career  of  successes,  or  reverses  adroitly 
repaired,  confirmed  his  reputation  as  a  military  chief ;  while  his  strong 
natural  abilities  and  application  soon  compensated  for  the  want  of  early 
educatbn.  The  liberator  Bolivar,  wishing  to  reprove  the  ferocity  of 
one  of  his  generals,  who  had  risen  from  a  similar  origin  with  Paez,  who 
was  present,  said  to  him,  *'  When  I  met  you  and  Paez  together  some 
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years  ag^,  you  were  both  hrutos ;  I  now  meet  you  together  n^atiiy  Paez 
Itt8  become  a  gentleman,  but  you  are  stiil  hruto.**  In  1830,  Paez, 
in  opposition  to  Bolivar,  headed  the  party  which  brought  about  the  se- 
paration from  the  triple  republic ;  and  as  able  in  ciWl  as  formerly  ia 
military  afiairs,  has  since  maiutained  his  position  as  head  of  the  republic, 
eren  when  only,  nominally,  a  private  citizen.  In  1836  he  coun« 
teracted  the  designs  and  defeated  the  forces  of  the  reformists,  ivfao 
had  well-nigh  sncoeeded  in  creating  a  revolution,  and  reducing  the 
country  to  anarchy.  For  these  services  the  republic  bestowed  upon 
him  the  title  of  Illustrious  Citizen,  by  which  he  has  since  been  styled 
in  all  official  papers.  His  last  warlike  exploit  was  that  already  re- 
counted in  a  previous  page,  of  the  defeat  of  Forfan,  since  which  he 
has  been  a  second  time  elevated  to  die  presidential  chair ;  and  only  a 
few  months*  previous  to  our  arrival  in  the  Oronooka,  had  retired  to  a 
nominally  private  life.  In  transacting  those  of  the  republic,  Paez  has 
by  no  means  neglected  his  private  a&irs.  He  is  said  to  be  the  richest 
man  but  one  in  Venezuela,  and  second  to  that  one  only  because  his 
liberality  and  expenses  are  as  large  as  his  revenues. 

Our  entertainer  drove  us  througb  his  grounds  to  visit  the  village  or 
town  of  Moracai ;  it  was,  however,  dark  before  we  reached  the  squares. 
The  ruts  and  irregularities  of  the  road  showed  how  little  the  neigh* 
faourbood  was  accustomed  to  our  luxurious  mode  of  conveyance.  The 
phmton  bounded  along  in  a  succession  of  leaps,  but  the  springs  endured 
the  concussion  like  springs  that  were  inured  to  hard  knocks,  and  finally 
restored  us  safely  to  the  court^yard  of  La  Trinidad.  Early  in  the 
morning  I  ascended  the  hill  along  the  spur  upon  the  end  of  which  the 
house  is  erected.  At  each  step  of  ascent  the  prospect  improved.  The 
ridge  upon  which  I  stood  was  covered  with  the  pointed  leaves  and  tall 
shafts,  loaded  with  blossom,  of  the  agave,  or  American  aloe.  The 
humming  birds,  sparkling  with  metallic  lustre,  were  hovering  over  the 
golden  blossoms,  busily  occupied  in  extracting  the  honey.  From  the 
upper  parts  of  the  hill  the  entire  lake  appeared  laid  out  at  my  feet 
like  a  map,  the  hollows  of  the  mountain  side  being  filled  up  with 
forest,  which  climbed  up  to  the  summits  of  the  range.  A  fairer 
prospect  of  mountain,  lake,  and  forest,  could  not  well  be  imagined. 
MouQting  upon  our  entertainer's  horses  after  breakfast,  we  rode  up 
some  of  the  valleys  to  eujoy  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scenery.  At 
the  head  of  each  lay,  snugly  ensconsed  in  verdure,  a  kcusienda.  One 
of  the  fkrms  seemed  a  lazaretto  for  sick  donkeys  and  mules ;  they  were 
there  in  every  stage  of  starvation  and  overwork.  The  jackass  has  na- 
turally a  sombre  countenance,  **  while  pensive  he  thinks  on  his  love," 
but  here  the  galling  pack,  the  unfrequent  meal  of  grass,  snatched  at 
intervals  during  the  toilsome  journey,  and  the  dryness  of  the  soil  at 
the  present  moment,  seemed  to  have  added  many  a  wrinkle  to  his  brow 
and  ribs.  The  dilapidated  farm-house,  without  doors,  was  equally  occu- 
pied by  the  asinine  invalids  with  the  grounds,  from  every  window  there 
peered  out  a  shaggy  brow  surmounted  by  long  ears.  The  wear  and 
tear  of  beasts  of  burden  ia  Venezuela  where  v^eel  carriages  are  almost 
unknown  may  be  imagined. 

Our  host  was  entertaining  us  with  descriptions  of  the  bull-fights 
which  take  place  in  the  neighbouring  villages  on  each  Saturday,  when 
iie  youth  display  their  prowess  in  various  athletic  sports.    The  grand 
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fad  k  to  setie  a  bull  by  tke  tail  in  foil  gallop  and  tbrow  him,  by  a 
auddeo  jerk  taking  his  legs  from  under  him.  Thtt  is  more  a  feat  of 
dexterity  tbaa  strength.  At  Angostnra  the  hero  of  the  last  bull  fight 
Ittd  been  poioted  oat  to  us:  he  was  of  about  the  dimensions  and  ge- 
neral a:ppearanee  of  a  Capuchin  monkey ;  he  might  hare  excelled  in 
Jigilky,  bnt  certainiy  not  in  strength.  In  the  other  principal  towns 
tkroi^ih  vhich  ve  hiad  passed  thene  are  two  annual  bali-fightSy  on  the 
annirerttriea  of  the  declaration  of  independence  and  the  separation  ; 
here  they  seemed  to  take  place  weekly,  but  upon  a  smaller  scale.  We 
had  not  yet  had  the  fortune  to  witness  an  eihibition.  Our  host  spoke 
€ii  taking  a  part  in  the  pastimes,  and  boasted  of  the  qualities  of  one 
of  the  horses  which  we  rode  as  a  bull-fighter.  No  doubt  the  amuse- 
sent  fltty  be  exciting  enough,  though  inferior  as  an  exhibition  to  the 
statel]f  bull-fights  of  old  Spain. 

LeaviBg  the  country  seat  of  Creaeral  Paes,  and  proceeding  along  the 
same  roMl  wbick  had  so  tried  the  springs  of  the  pbseton  on  the  preening 
evening,  we  passed  through  tiie  town  of  Moracai.  Since  iearing  Va- 
lencia all  the  viilages  had  assumed  a  highly  respectable  appearance  ;  in 
each  was  a  chsreb  of  spacious  dimensions  and  stately  architecture, 
chowily  set  off  with  pink  and  buff  plaister,  chembims  and  white  mould- 
ings. Moracai  appeared  to  be  an  improving  town,  at  least  judging 
kam  the  nvniber  of  buildings  in  progress.  From  a  round  hill  above 
the  town,  called  Calvario,tlusre  is  a  prospect  of  their  beloved  lake,  which 
the  inhabitants  declare  to  be  nnrivalled. 

Ak>ng  tfe  shores  of  the  lake  we  had  met  several  persons  with  most 
unsightly  goitres-— <an  ancient  negiess  is,  perhaps,  never  an  object  very 
gratifying  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon,  but  I  dare  afirm,  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  cootradiction,  that  a  goltied  negress  is  a  most  revolt- 
ing object,  considered  as  one  of  the  fair  sex.  Tbe  inhabitants  attri- 
bnte  the  disorder  to  drinking  the  waters  of  the  mountain  streams, 
which  tM  into  the  lake,  and  assert  that  it  is  counteracted  by  drinking 
of  the  lake  itself,  to  wbose  margin  those  who  are  afflicted  with  gottre 
nsaally  repsdr. 

Giiere,  which  we  paased  in  the  afternoon,  is  chiefly  remaikable  for  a 
hage  acacia  {z&mamg)  celebrated  by  Humboldt,  and  on  that  account 
equally  with  the  ancient  Marquis  del  Toro,  an  object  of  curiosity  to 
strangers.  The  tree,  which  shows  no  symptoms  of  age  or  decay,  except 
in  the  grizded  mosses  called  old  man's  hair,  which  wave  their  respect- 
ability from  its  upper  branches,  spreads  its  boughs  across  a  circle  above 
seventy  yards  in  dcameter,  and  its  trunk  is  eleven  in  circumference.  Its 
huge  boughs,  though  not  loaded  as  those  of  the  ceiba  or  silk  cotton 
usually  are,  with  large  masses  of  parasitical  vegetation,  are  neverthe- 
less covered  with  numerous  orchideous  and  bromediaceous  plants,  with 
very  beautiful  blossoms. 

The  village  of  San  Mateo,  at  which  we  made  a  short  rest  in  the 
alkemooD,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fertile  and  highly  culti- 
vated districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake.  The  valley  of  Aragua 
waves  at  once  with  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  gardens  of  maize, 
pkntains,  and  ^ds  of  wheat.  The  latter,  contrary  to  tbe  usual  nre- 
judke  that  wheat  is  unproductive  in  the  tropics,  yields  a  produce 
neariy  three  tiases  as  large  as  m  Europe.  The  wheat,  howcYcr,  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vittoria  is  by  no  means  suflEicient  to  supi^y  more 
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than  its  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  that  used  in  the  varioas  towna^ 
where  wheat  is  esteemed  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  being  imported. 
The  bread  usually-  eaten  is  a  white,  doughy,  insipid  cake  of  maize^ 
sometimes  toasted  brown,  but  as  often  wrapped  up  in  the  dried  leases 
which  originally  enveloped  the  head  of  maize  when  upon  its  stalk. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Mateo  there  is  a  hacienda  and  country- 
house  which  formerly  belonged  to  Bolivar,  and  is  now  occupied  by 
some  female  relative,  who  inherited  it  from  the  liberator.  The  height 
upon  which  it  stands,  and  the  valleys  around,  were  the  scene  of  several 
obstinate  combats  between  the  royalists  under  Boves  and  Morales,  and 
Bolivar,  which  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  latter,  and  the  prostra- 
tion of  the  cause  of  independence,  till  the  genius  of  the  Liberator 
roused  his  countrymen  to  fresh  struggles,  and  caused  it  finally  to 
triumph. 

A  rambling  pile  of  terraces,  verandahs,  and  tiled  roofs,  the  house 
offers  little  to  admire  but  its  situation.  The  road  passes  under  the 
abrupt  hill  upon  which  the  house  is  placed,  and  winds  up  the  rich  valley 
along  the  stream  which  fertilises  its  numerous  gardens. 

Through  tall  plantations  and  several  rich  htidendas  of  coffee,  we 
approached  the  town  of  Vittoria.  At  the  entrance  to  the  town  were 
the  ruins  of  a  bridge  which  had  been  carried  away  either  by  flood  or 
civil  war»  and  remained  unrepaired.  We  searched  in  vain  for  an  hotel, 
and  at  length,  wearied  and  hungry,  put  up  at  a  muleteer's  posada,  where 
the  fare  was  rough,  and  the  accommodation  for  sleeping  worse.  How  ^ 
ever,  ill-humour  removes  none  of  the  inconveniences  of  a  journey,  we 
hung  up  our  hammocks,  eat  bad  omelets,  drank  worse  wine,  slept,  and 
started  at  daylight. 

To  judge  by  the  mementos  of  murder  upon  the  high  road  between 
Valencia  and  Caraccas,  Venezuela  is  no  country  where  a  young  lady 
might  walk  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  a  purse  of  gold  in  her 
girdle,  as  in  the  fabled  days  of  England's  Alfred.  In  addition  to  the 
heap  of  stones  to  which  each  passenger  contributes,  by  a  superstition 
observed  curiously  enough  by  tribes  of  remote  African  savages,  as  well 
as  among  European  races  and  these  their  descendants,  a  rude  wooden 
cross  marks  the  spot  where  each  murder  has  been  perpetrated.  These 
appear  in  startling  numbers.  There  is  scarcely  a  dark  ravine,  a  moun- 
tain pass,  or  abrupt  turn  which  would  not  arrest  the  eye  of  a  Salvator 
Rosa  as  a  fit  scene  to  represent  the  murderer  waylaying  his  victim, 
where  such  a  trophy  or  signal  of  former  violence  does  not  lift  its 
warning  head.  Nevertheless  we  had  journeyed  on  without  encounter- 
ing a  threatening  look  or  gesture,  and  still  hoped  so  to  journey, 
"Cantabit  vacuus  coram  la^aneP*  as  the  Latin  grammar  justly  ob- 
serves. Following  our  course  up  a  mountain  stream,  along  whose 
banks,  and  winding  above  on  the  hill  side,  the  eye  could  trace  at  in- 
tervals a  new  line  of  road  lately  commenced  between  Vittoria  and  Ca- 
raccas, upon  principles  less  barbarous  than  have  heretofore  prevailed 
in  this  branch  of  engineering  in  Venezuela.  We  reached  Coguisas, 
consisting  of  a  few  clusters  of  houses  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain range  to  be  traversed  before  arriving  at  Caraccas.  There  was 
here  a  comfortable  posada,  though  terribly  crowded  with  a  rabble  of 
muleteers.  After  a  rest  for  our  mules,  and  some  refreshments,  we  com- 
menced the  ascent    Our  squire,  whose  cares  for  our  safety  were  unre- 
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nittiiif^  declared  to  us  that  his  feelings  had  sustained  a  sad  shock  by 
the  pfoposal  of  a  traveller  whom  he  had  met  at  the  posada.  We  had 
observed  a  debauched  looking  fellow  scrutinising  our  movements  rather 
narrowly.  It  appeared  that  he  had  proposed  to  our  immaculate  squire 
to  engage  us  in  play,  as  he  had  no  doubt  we  had  some  money,  and  to 
join  him  in  clearing  out  our  purses.  The  squire  assured  us  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  him  we  should  have  been  robbed  men.  The  chevaUer 
d^mbuirief  however,  did  not  appear  to  be  of  the  aristocracy  of  his  pro- 
fessioo;  nature  had  written  low  knave  upon  his  brow  with  such  legible 
characters  that  those  who  ran  might  read. 

Hie  ascent  was  severe  work  for  our  mules,  under  a  sun  more  than 
«Qaily  glowing.  The  pass  (the  Coqmsas)  has  its  name  from  the  nu- 
merous varieties  of  the  agave,  silk  grass,  and  aloe,  with  which  its  sides 
ve  covered ;  the  fibres  of  these  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage 
and  hammocks;  and  from  the  centre  shoots,  before  they  send  up  the  tall 
stalks,  loaded  with  yellow  blossom,  which  I  have  described  as  in  full 
bloom  upon  the  hills  above  La  Trinidad,  is  extracted,  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  an  intoxicating  liquor  called  pulque^  much  esteemed  by 
die  inhabitants. 

At  Vittoria,  the  high  road  from  the  llanos  of  Calabozo,  which  we 
had  left  at  Villa  di  Cura  to  make  our  circuit  of  the  lake,  unites  with 
that  between  Valencia  and  Caraccas,  it  was,  therefore,  much  crowded 
with  droyes  of  oxen  and  baggage  mules ;  many  of  the  former  were  re- 
turning in  consequence  of  the  lowness  of  the  markets ;  five  dollars 
ahead  only  having  been  offered  for  them.  As  we  continued  ascending, 
we  found  the  sides  of  the  hills  covered  with  coffee  plantations.  Coffee 
grown  upon  high  lands,  is  more  highly  esteemed  at  Caraccas  than  that 
of  the  valleys,  and  the  plants  require  no  shelter  from  the  sun.  Pro- 
ceeding along  the  road  as  it  wound  over  the  mountain-tops,  we  saw  a 
large  party  on  horseback,  well  mounted,  and  accompanied  by  some 
ladies.  It  was  General  Paez,  proceeding  to  La  Trinidad  with  several 
friends,  aides-de-camp,  or  secretaries.  The  general,  a  6ne-looking, 
middle-aged  man,  with  a  very  good  seat  on  horseback,  was  dressed  in 
uniform  ;  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  party— >morality  is  not  the  forte 
of  the  illustrious  citizen — was  a  favourite  friend  and  companion,  by 
whom  be  had  several  children ;  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  also  a  family, 
being  still  alive,  but  banished  from  his  establishment  from  some  u noon- 
geniality  of  temper  or  taste. 

During  the  long  protracted  struggle  for  independence,  and  among 
the  horrors  of  the  war  to  the  knife,  all  social  rules  and  restraints  were 
in  a  state  of  suspension ;  it  is  said  that  a  reaction  has  now  taken  place, 
and  that  the  extreme  licence  of  that  day  has  given  way  to  a  love  of  social 
order  and  propriety  highly  creditable  to  the  young  republic. 

Our  resting-place  for  the  night  was  La  Piedra,  a  village  plunged 
deep  in  a  well-watered  and  cultivated  valley ;  we  here,  for  the  first 
time,  though  housed  in  a  very  fair  posada,  felt  it  positively  cold  at 
night,  and  in  the  morning  at  starting  there  was  a  sharpness  in  the  air 
to  which  we  had  long  been  strangers.  Our  road  was  a  long  ascent;  by 
degrees  we  found  ourselves  in  the  region  of  ferns;  the  well -remem- 
bered bramble,  as  fruitful  of  familiar  recollections  of  the  fatherland,  as 
its  boughs  were  of  berries,  waved  among  the  more  luxuriant  tresses  of 
the  usual  roadside  vegetation  of  the  tropics ;    and  the  humble  straw- 
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berry  lay  modestly  beneath  the  broad  ahadow  of  the  helicoaia  and 
giant  arum.  The  highest  point  o?er  which  the  road  fMuues  is  at 
Bueaa  Vista  about  6000  feet  aboye  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  is  famoaa 
for  fiae  piae*applesy  but  it  is  also  famous,  as  itt  name  implies,  for  the 
magnificence  of  the  prospect. 

The  road  traverses  the  forest,  with  all  its  mingled  forms  of  foliage^ 
festooned  with  creepers^  and  decorated  with  endless  varieties  of  mona- 
tain  cabbage  and  palms,  beneath  which  the  more  humble  but  not  leas 
graceful  tree-fern  (eyatkia  tpeeioia)^  reare  its  delicate  goblet-shaped 
summit,  while  at  each  turn  and  interval,  the  deep  green  valleys  belov^ 
the  more  distant  plain  of  Garaccas,  with  the  morning  mists  floating 
over  its  bosom,  and  the  dreamy  summit  of  the  Silla,  towering  more  thaa 
8000  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  5000  above  the  valley  at  its  feet  are 
seen ;  a  few  rude  posadas>  and  increasing  droves  of  cattle  and  mulea, 
showed  the  nearer  approach  to  the  capital.  The  more  open  spaces 
upon  the  hill  are  interspersed  with  the  agave  and  cactus,  among  which 
the  road  winds  its  slow  way  deeply  cut  into  the  rock.  The  track,  where 
recently  cut, -glitters  with  spangles  of  mica,  the  greater  part  of  the 
mountain  consists  like  much  of  what  we  had  passed  since  leaving  the 
llanos,  of  mecacious  schist  with  coarse  graphite,  the  **  slate  gold  ore,*^ 
of  which  Raleigh  speaks.  In  some  places  it  is  so  brilliant  as  to  give  that 
metallic  appearance  to  the  soil,  from  which  originated  the  ignis  fainms 
of  the  £1  Dorado.  The  rock  easily  crumbles  with  the  weather,  or  be- 
tween the  fingers,  has  an  unctuous  feel,  and  bemg  rubbed  over  the 
hands  or  body,  the  minute  particles  of  mica,  adhering  to  the  skin,  to 
which  they  give  a  metallic  lustre,  an  easy  solution  is  furnished  to  the 
story  of  the  gilded  king ;  the  same  rock  after  descending  into  the  ocean 
with  the  Cordillera  of  Cumana  reappears  in  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Trinidad. 

The  road  from  Buena  Vista  to  Caraccas  was  weary  and  hot ;  the 
season  was  now  far  advanced,  and  the  thirsty  state  of  the  vegetatiout 
in  spite  of  the  brilliant  green  fields  of  Indian  corn  ak)ng  the  water* 
courses,  convinced  us  it  was  not  the  time  to  see  the  valley  of  Caraccas 
to  advantage.  We  at  length  reached  the  straggling  suburb,  akwg 
whose  roofs  we  saw  that  the  parroquet  had  established  the  same  privi- 
lege of  occupancy,  noiscy  and  mischief,  that  is  conceded  to  the  sparrow 
upon  the  house-tops  of  the  fatherland ;  no  smoke,  however,  defiled  the 
brilliancy  of  the  plumage  of  these  lively  chatterers,  they  glittered  in 
green  and  scarlet. 

Crossing  a  bridge,  we  entered  the  city;  at  each  turn  we  were  re* 
minded,  by  the  names  of  the  streets,  of  that  exalted  patriotism,  to  which 
we  had  before  done  reverence  at  Angostura. 

Passing  several  squares  and  churches  of  respectable  proportions,  we 
reached  the  Lion  cf  (>ro,an  hotel  kept  by  one  Delpini,aa  Italian  of  enter- 
prise, and  who,  like  our  squire,  who  lost  no  time  in  introducing  himself  to 
nis  wealthy  countryman,  had  been  a  Genoese  sailor.  Our  weary  beasts 
were  consigned  to  a  distant  quarter  of  the  town,  to  recover  flesh,  heal 
their  galled  backs,  and  become  saleable,  under  the  worthy  Battiste  and 
superintending  care  of  our  exemplary  squire,  and  we  ourselves,  took 
possession  of  our  apartments  at  the  Lum  d^Oro, 
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BY   COKRT  COHinSLLAV,  S8<^ 

I  HAVE  been  indnced  to  put  upon  paper  some  notices  of  a  march  to 
Palmjn,  in  obedience  to  ^'  a  pressure  firom  witliout»*'  proceeding  partly 
from  the  cariosity  of  that  portion  of  mj  travelling  friends,  who  rough  it 
in  a  fire-side  arm-chair,  with  a  dressing-gown,  slipners,  and  a  cigar ;  and 
pazilf  from  those  practical  wanderers  who  never  take  a  departure  without 
raueiffnemeHt  de  voyage^  culled  from  the  latest  experience  and  authority. 
I  have  been  further  provoked  to  this  infliction  by  two  considerations ; 
firBt»  that  "  the  pale  city  of  the  waste"  is  far  removed  from  the  beaten 
tracks  of  nul-roaded  and  bagmanised  Europe,  and^ 

Tho'  neither  sex  aor  age  controls, 
Nor  fears  of  Mamelukes  forbids 
Young  ladies,  with  pink  parasols, 
From  pic-nics  on  the — Pyramids-— 

yet  die  Desert^  eastward  of  Damascus  at  least,  yields  no  Fremden-buehy 
m  a  reeeptade  for  the  sub-add  comments  of  some  dyspeptic  Binks  on  the 
unknown  ptaU  of  his  last  tabU-d^kdU  ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  obvious,  from 
the  oondition  of  the  Turidsh  empire — tottering  to  its  base — that  the 
fifficuhies  of  Eastern  travel  are  likely  to  increase  with  each  succeeding 
year.  Tlie  RuBsians,  not  only  in  a  military  point  of  view,  commanding 
the  BoqpkoniB,  but  politically,  through  iheir  common  fiedth,  exercising  a 
pMramonnt  influence  over  toe  Rayans  of  the  Greek  church — the  most 
anDerona  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte ;  the  national  constitution^ 
wUeh  can  be  only  defined,  like  that  of  her  danserous  neighbour,  as  a 
despotiam  tempered  by  assassination  ;  the  imbecihty  of  the  actual  sultan, 
sank  in  sensuality  ;  the  conflict  of  French  and  English  intrigue  ;  the 
acknowledged  establishment  of  a  hosdle,  instead  of  a  dependent,  power 
in  Egypt ;  and,  lastly,  the  antagonism  between  the  old  and  new  prin- 
ciplea  of  p(£ty — have  all  tended  to  convulse  and  dissever  the  whole 
frtme-woik  (^governments  if  the  rieketty  machineiy  of  mal-administration 
deserve  the  name.  The  narrow-minded  biffotrv  of  the  old  Osmanli  still 
survives^  but  is  no  longer  supported  by  the  neroe  fimatieism,  and  the 
ti^fOTk  pkiftiqudy  which  twice  carried  the  crescent  into  the  hearts  of  dvi- 
fised  and  discmlined  Christendom,  and  planted  the  horse-tail  standards  in 
the  Prater  of  Vienna  ;  whiles  on  the  otner  hand,  the  tendency  to  Frank 
enligfatenment  and  impovement  has  not  yet  hardened  into  that  '^  go-a- 
heao*  operative  utilitarianism,  which  characterises  the  "  Great  Westerns." 
This  cCTMcimisness  of  vacillation  and  uncertainty  pervades  every  depart- 
menft.  The  Pashas,  having  but  a  doubtful  tenure  of  office,  utUisetU  leurg 
mommty  and  exact  such  an  amount  of  tribute  and  taxation,  that  insur- 
leetioBB  are  freijnently  the  result ;  and  the  ill-paid,  and  worse  disciplined 
Rgnlari  can  scvroely  be  relied  on  to  suppress  the  feeblest  outbreak.  The 
Bedaween,  of  coarse,  have  readily  availed  themselves  of  this  state  of 
Ihinss^  have  waxed  wanton  in  theor  sense  of  impunity,  and  reached  such 
a  heu^  of  aodadty,  that»  sh<Mrtly  before  my  visit,  they  ravaged  the  sur- 
ronnmng  villagea  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Damascus. 
fiat  enoogh  of  preliminaries — the  moraing  after  my  arrival  at  the  Latin 
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convent  of  Damascus,  our  party,  consisting  of  seven  persons,  of  whom 
four  were  British,  waited  on  Mr.  Wood,  our  consul,  whose  talents,  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  country  and  language,  and  eminent  services  in 
the  Syrian  campaign,  have  heen  most  inadequately  requited  by  an*ap« 
pointment  which  affords  but  a  comparatiyely  limited  scope  to  his  expe- 
rience and  ability.  Afber  threading  the  narrow,  faroken,  and  filthy  streets^ 
wriggling,  as  in  all  Eastern  towns,  between  rows  of  dead  walls,  we  dired 
through  a  low-browed  wicket,  and  found  him  ^'  sipping  the  sigh**  of  a 
chibouque  on  a  diewan  spread  in  the  court  of  his  fairy  palace,  where 
every  object  which  can  please  and  soothe  the  senses  was  combined  by 
that  happy  selection  of  tints  and  sounds,  which  Eastern  luxuiy  alone 
knows  how  to  harmonise.     Floors  tesselated  with  vivid  marbles,  walls 
fretted  with  the  tracery  of  Arabesque  work  of  the  most  vivid  colouring, 
toned  down  here  and  there  with  dark  wood,  and  checquered  with  mo- 
ther-of-pearl;  rare  shrubs  of  deep  verdure,  relieved  by  glowing  fruit, 
tempering  the  sunbeams  as  they  were  caught  by  the  "  silver  thread"  of 
shooting  fountains — ^all  formed  an  ensemble  of  repose,  and  sensual  itbandan 
which  contrasted  with  the  project  of  long  marches  and  short  commons, 
rather  jarringly  on  the  nerves;  to  say  nothing  of  the  probable  adjuncts  of 
robbery  and  murder,  wbich  we  were  about  to  unfold  to  our  representa- 
tive.    We  at  once  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  our  ambition  to  reach 
Palmyra,  and  were  as  immediately  assured  of  its  total  impossibility.    This 
was  rather  disheartening,  as  we  could  not  doubt  the  judgment,  or  the 
energy  of  one  so  thoroughly  naturalised  in  the  East ;  who  had,  only  two 
years  before,  distinguished  himself  throughout  the  hardships  and  dangers 
of  the  operations  in  Syria.   We  were  determined,  however,  not  to  blench 
at  the  nrst  onset,  and  proceeded  to  inge  our  own  numbers,  which,  with 
our  servants  of  European  birth  and  descent,  formed  a  respectable  nucleus 
of  armed  Franks,  and  we  stated  our  conviction  that,  if  he  would  consent  to 
share  our  venture,  we  should  ultimately  succeed.    He  rallied  gallantly,  and 
declared  his  intention  of  accompanying  us;  if,  on  consultation  with  the 
native  authorities,  he  could  obtain  any  encouraging  information.     He  at 
once  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  ex-pasha  of  Horns  (a  dis- 
trict bordering  on  the  desert  in  which  Palmyra  stands)  and  the  Pasha  of 
Damascus.     From  the  former  he  learnt,  that,  though  the  attempt  would 
be  doubtful  and  dangerous,  yet  the  present  moment  was  very  favourable, 
as  the  hadjy  or  caravan  of  pilgrims  en  route  to  Mecca,  had  nalted  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  days*  march  from  Damascus,  and  that  the  majority  of 
the  tribes  of  Bedaween  were  assembled  there,  or  hovering  round  the 
neighbourhood,  some  to  act  as  an  escort,  some  to  receive  the  presents, 
which  are  offered  as  a  sort  of  black-mail,  and  others  to  cut  off  stragglers. 
The  Pasha  of  Damascus  refused  our  application  for  a  body  of  regular 
troops,  not  only  from  foars  of  responsibility,  but  a  complimentary  con- 
viction of  their  utter  inability  to  cop^  with  the  sons  of  the  Khamseen— 
the  scourers  of  the  Waste.     He,  however,  furnished  us  with  a  firman, 
authorising,  but  not  commanding,  the  attendance  of  Sheikh  Fftris,  the 
chief  of  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  frimished,  at  a  certain  quota,  an  irregular 
cavalry,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  lances.     Mr.  Wood  acccml- 
ingly  despatched  a  missive  to  the  sheikh,  who,  as  he  knew,  was  anxious 
to  have  his  allowance  for  horses  increased,  and  was,  therefore,  unlikely  to 
give  a  decided  refusal  to  an  overture  proceeding  from  the  government. 
Some  days,  however,  passed  without  an  answer,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
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liad  recniited  our  foiees  so  largely  by  the  addition  of  the  French 
ooDSiily  a  Persian  prince,  and  some  private  individuals,  that,  including 
the  Yuious  aiiacMs  to  the  two  consulates,  dragomans,  chanceliers, 
kawBsses,  &c.,  we  mustered  forty  men  armed  with  guns  and  pistols,  to 
which  aggregate  were  to  be  added  seisses  (grooms)  and  muleteers,  to 
whom  we  distributed  a  few  European  muskets,  which  we  procured  from 
tlw  anns-bazaar. 

Of  this  mighty  armament  not  one  member  had  ever  attempted  Pal- 
layn,  except  Nicola,  our  Greek  cook,  the  most  inglorious  of  the  iroidf  s 
*£XA9nNr,  who  a  few  years  before^  while  in  the  service  of  some  Coptic 
merdumts,  had  received  a  Parthian  shot  through  the  seat  of  honour; 
wiiHJi,  we  assured  him  to  his  infinite  dismay,  when  he  expressed  a 
dedre  to  be  left  behind  on  this  occasion,  was  only  to  be  considered  as  a 
practical  ailment  in  favour  of  facing  his  foes  in  future  combats. 

There  was,  however,  matter  for  grave  reflection.     Until  the  appoint- 
ment of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  all  preceding  travellers  had  gone  in  small 
numbers,  by  stealth;  and  had  assumed  the  costume  and  habits  of  the 
natives,  and  all,  firom  the  nameless  English  merchants  who  some  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ago  first  made  known  the  '*  whereabouts"  of  Palmyra, 
down  to  Sheikh  Ibrahim  (poor  Burckhardt),  had  either  undergone  ac- 
tual mistreatment  (many  of  them  having  been  severely  wounded),  or 
had  at  least  experienced  great  suffering  and  manifold  indignities.     The 
sole  exception  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  who  spent  a  thousand  pounds 
in  the  purchase  of  a  passage  from  the  Sheikhs  of  all  the  border  tribes, 
and  made  a  triumphal  progress,  attended  by  her  subsidiaries,  offered  no 
▼eiy  inviting  financial  precedent.     During  the  iron  rule  of  Ibrahim 
Padba,  who,  with  the  energy  and  shrewdness  which  mark  his  character, 
acted  upon  the  vulgar,  but  practical,  principle  of  ^'  set  a  thief  to  catch  a 
ihie^"  and  employed  the  Egyptian  Beidaween  agaiust  their  Syrian  breth- 
ren; the  highway  of    the  desert  was  comparatively  safe;  and  Lord 
Lindsay  and  some  few  others  were  fortunate  enough  to  attain  their  object 
without  molestation.     The  withdrawal  of  this  check,  however,  had  ren- 
dered the  sons  of  Ishmftel  more  impracticable  than  ever;  and  we  confessed 
to  ourselves,  that  we  had  the  perilous  privilege  of  being  the  first  "  to 
farave  the  Waste"  without  the  alliance  ot  some  of  the  wild  tribes,  as  the 
Arabs  under  Sheikh  Firis,  who,  though  better  mounted,  armed,  and  disci- 
plined than  the  dwellers  in  tents,  were  Fellaheen,  condescending  to  live 
under  roofii,  and  to  perform  a  slight  parody  on  tillage,  which  would  extort  a 
gjoan  from  a  Lothian  farmer;  and  consequently  maintaining  a  perpetual 
state  of  *'  war  to  the  knife"  with  the  scorners  of  such  effeminate  luxuries. 
Time  wore  on,  and  no  reply  having  been  received  fix)m  Sheikh  Fslris, 
Mr.  Wood  determined  to  start  without  further  delay,  and  surprise  him  in 
his  lair. 

We  accordingly  made  our  short  preparations — cleaned  oiu*  arms — 
reduced  our  wardrobes  to  that  minimum,  which  the  Irish  call  "  the 
thrainings  of  a  peach-tree;"  and  selected  from  our  stores  a  calculated 
allowance  of  rice,  macaroni,  portable  soup,  preserved  meat,  tea,  coffee, 
soear,  brandy,  and  tobacco;  speculating  upon  *^ foraging"  at  the  Arab 
riuEiges  occasional  x^c««  de  resistance — a  phrase  barely  applicable  to  the 
meagre  outlines  of  sheep,  kids,  or  fowls,  but  amply  justified  by  the 
cmmpet-shaped  bread  of  the  country,  which,  from  its  toughness,  and 
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fiberal  admixture  of  omnigenous  dizt,  forms  a  hybrid  between  8(de-lea4liery 
and  sand-pap«r. 

The  simple  and  timid  fathers  of  the  conyent  were  utterly  pandTwd 
by  our  ihr^tened  attempt,  and  sfrove  with  all  the  feiTour  of  Itabaas^ 
for  we  had  won  their  hearts  by  praJtdmg  (their  conTersation  deserves  no 
more  adult  term)  with  them  in  tibeir  own  beautiful  language,  and  finding 
us  *'  teste  diferro^  on  this  point,  gave  us — all  they  could — their  pray  erg 
as  for  men  jn  extremis.  A  solemn  mass  was  celebrated  on  behalf  of  uiree 
of  our  party,  who  were  Catholics.  We  heretieal  Ptotestants  (as  tiiese 
ignorant  monks  had  not  yet  been  enlightened  by  Mr.  Ward's  proof  of 
the  identity  of  the  dogmata  of  the  Council  of  Trent  widi  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles)  recdved  their  blessing  and  an  unctuous  embrace,  which  oob- 
vinced  us  of  their  strict  observance  of  the  Frandscan  rule,  enjoining  a 
*'  non-interference**  with  water. 

Upon  riding  to  the  place  of  muster  we  found  that,  with  the  exoeptioa 
of  the  lowest  subordinates,  who  wore  the  modem  Turlddi  dress,  ovr 
general  appearan^  presented  a  compromise  between  Frank  and  Oriental 
costume:  our  beards  and  moustaches 

Untaught  to  feel 
The  Naples  lather  and  the  Sheffield  steel, 

which  planted  out  the  better  half  of  our  faces — ^the  dark  tinge  of  the 
visible  surplus,  due  to  the  suns  of  Asia  Minor — ^ihe  shawls,  belts,  and 
pistol- stalls  of  embroidered  leather,  which  girt  our  waists, — ^the  guns 
slung  across  our  saddle-bows,  Contrasted  strikingly  with  '^  tweeds,"  and 
*^  wide-awakes^"  and  gave  a  lawless  guerilla,  or  contrabandista  character 
to  the  cavalcade.  Our  consul  represented  *^  the  British  lion,"  in  a  red 
cloth  pelisse,  and  his  adopted  country  with  a  magnificent  black  beard  of 
patriarchal  volume.  We  rode  out  tmrough  the  bazaars  amid  the  scowls 
and  muttered  curses  of  the  inhabitants,  for  Damascus  has  been  always  cele- 
brated for  the  bitter  bigotry  of  its  Islamism,  and  it  was  not  until  me  days 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha  that  Nazarenes  were'  allowed  to  appear  on  horsebadL 
within  the  precincts  of  the  city.  The  suburbs  straggle  for  a  considerable 
distance  between  mud  walls,  enclosing  gardens  of  the  most  luxuriant  v^e- 
tation,  in  which  the  fig,  the  cactus,  the  mulberry,  and  apricot  predominate. 

Having  at  the  outskirts  received  the  farewells  of  some  of  the  less  adren- 
tuious  Frank  and  Levantine  inhabitants,  who  escorted  us  thus  far;  we  tn- 
yersed  for  five  hours  an  immense  plain,  and,  after  crossing  a  low  range  of 
arid  and  stony  hills,  completed  our  short  day's  march  of  seven  hours  and 
a  half  at  the  village  of  Ktifa.  The  quarters  assigned  to  our  party  were^ 
according  to  the  usual  Syrian  estimate,  very  comfortable ;  that  is,  they 
consisted  of  a  hollow  cube  of  mud,  four  clay  waSs,  with  a  floor  and  flat 
roof  of  the  same  materials.  However,  in  a  few  minutes,  by  spreading  our 
prayer-carpets,  the  substratum  of  our  beds,  by  stretching  clothes-lines  to 
the  four  angles^  and  parading  the  splendours  of  our  canteen,  we  produced 
A  cheerful  and  Uvely  in<^. 

Syria  must  have  furnished  those  popular  competitors  with  the  legiti- 
mate drama — "the  industrious  fleas" — for  in  no  part  of  the  world  have  I 
ever  found  such  a  combination,  of  size,  activity,  and  thirst  in  my  bed- 
fellows, as  in  this  chosen  land  ;  on  this  occasion,  however,  they  £d  not 
seem  to  have  been  apprised  of  the  supply  of  fresh  Frank  blood  for  their 
table  d'hote,  and  allowed  us  a  short,  but  unbroken  sleep.     We  started  at 
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fonr  m  iihe  morning,  and  sroped  our  way  for  two  hours  and  a  half 
in  the  darir,  across  ihe  ^ain  to  JerC^d,  the  head-quarters  of  our 
object — Sheikh  F&ris — ihe  sacred  privacy  of  whose  Uankets  Mr. 
Wood  at  once  inraded,  ^'  and  dragged  the  straggling  savage  into  day.^ 
He,  at  first,  hke  a  tnie  Oriental,  attempted  to  temporise,  and  suggested 
Affiddties  and  delays;  bat  oar  envoy  was  peremptory,  insisted  on  an 
xmmefiate  answer,  and  declared  his  intention  of  returning  at  once  to 
Damascus,  if  it  was  withheld.  The  Sheikb,  finding  that  he  had  to  deal 
a  man  of  action;  and,  reflecting  that  an  obligation  conferred  on  the 


eoDsnls  of  England  and  Fiance  would  weieh  strongly  with  his  own  co- 
vemmenty  firom  whom  he  was  about  to  soudt  an  increase  of  pay  for  nis 
imgnlars;  yielded  at  last,  girded  his  loins,  and  issued  instant  orders  to 
^  boot  and  saddle,"  and  muster  for  a  start  at  nightfall.  Having  chartered 
ifairty  camels,  to  cany  barley  for  their  own,  and  the  horses'  provender, 
flour  for  the  Arabs,  and  water  for  the  whole  party;  like  the  knights  of 
B^vnkaome — 

We  lay  down  to  rest. 

With  our  pistols  braced, 
Pillow'd  on  saddles  cold  and  bard, 

took  a  brief^  feverish  noontide  siesta^  smoked  away  the  early  evening 
and  at  sundown  appeared  at  the  place  of  meeting.  We  found  the  Sheikh 
supported  by  some  subordinates  of  the  same  title,  but  inferior  rank-^a  sort 
of  staff — awaiting  us  by  the  fight  of  pine  torches,  which,  upon  our  joining 
him,  were  instantly  extmguisned;  but  the  picture  for  the  few  momenta 
of  its  existence  was  bold  and  striidng,  and  reminded  me  of  Rembrandt's 
magnificent  *'  Night-watch,"  though  the  materials  of  the  groupe,  from 
tiwir  savage  character,  were  more  Salvatoresque. 

The  nisht  was  moonless,  starless,  and,  until  the  eye  dilated,  seemed 
of  pitchy  darkness ;  in  a  few  moments  we  seemed  to  melt,  as  it  were, 
into  a  dense  blade  mass  of  silent  cavaliy,  who  recdived  us  within  their 
body,  and  instantly  started  at  a  very  fast  walk. 

We  were  soon  able  to  discern,  however,  faintly,  that  we  were  enclosed 
m  a  hollow  square  of  Arabs,  who  had  formed  a  Ime  in  front  and  rear  of 
bat  one  deep;  and  covered  our  flanks  with  a  similar  disposition  in  single 


file, — a  very  necessary  precaution  against  straggling. 

I  ooold  not  help  being  greatly  struck  at  the  unhealtatmg  instinct, 
witili  which  the  advanced  guard  plunged  into  the  trackless  waste,  without 
the  guidance  of  a  nngle  object  in  heaven  or  on  earth;  and  as  we  Franks, 
mider  the  influence  of  so  solemn  and  novel  a  scene,  were  too  busy  with 
our  thoughts  to  speak,  there  was  something  unearthly  in  this  swift  and  mute 
gfifing  over  tiie  noiseless  sand  in  the  gloom  and  huso  of  the  ghastly  desert; 
and  it  seemed  like  the  half--dreamy  consciousness  of  a  sleep-walker. 
Not  even  the  tread  of  the  horses  caught  the  ear;  for  the  groimd,  though 
firm  and  barren,  was  elastic,  and  the  long  springy  pastern  of  the  Arab 
gives  him  a  stealthy  and  cat-Kke  movement.  After  some  hours  '^  carry- 
mg  on"  we  were  startled  at  the  sudden  blaze  of  a  fi^e  at  a  short  distance 
aliesd  of  us,  and,  on  ridinfi^tip,  found  that  it  had  been  lighted  by  onf 
advanced  guard,  who  had  here  overtaken  the  bagga^-camels  and 
mtdes,  which  had  been  despatdied  before  our  start  1ms  part  of  the 
desert  famishes,  here  and  there,  a  patch  of  wild  thyme,  camomile,  or 
dwarf  brushwood,  which,  being  as  dry  as  tinder,  is  kindled  in  a  ttm 
seconds. 
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It  is  impossible  to  cOQceive  a  wilder,  or  more  picturesque  soene^-* 
Seated  on  tne  CTound,  around  the  fitful  blaze,  were  the  consuls  and  sheikhs^ 
watching  the  first  bubble  of  a  coffee-pot.  Above  them  stood,  leaning  on. 
their  lances,  those  who  conceived  themselves  entitled  to  be  nearest 
*'  the  presence,"  and  over  their  shoulders  again  appeared  the  heads  of  thdr 
horses,  their  fondest  and  most  ^euniliar  comrades;  an^  the  long  flexible 
necks  of  the  camels,  that,  with  open  nostrils  and  half-closed  eyes,  appeared 
to  woo  the  genial  warmth. 

The  light,  as  it  rose  and  fell,  caught  the  brighter  tints  of  the  baumauses 
and  kqfiehsy  glanced  on  the  arms  which  hung  at  every  belt,  and  threw 
a  ruddy  glare  on  the  swarthy  feces  and  flashing  eyes  of  our  wild 
escort.  The  kafiehy  a  many-coloured  kerchief  of  thick  silk,  placed 
angularly  on  uie  head,  and  bound  close  to  the  eyebrows  with  a 
camel's  hair  fillet,  always  gives,  from  its  concealment  of  the  fore* 
head,  a  lowering  and  savage  expression  to  features  which  are  only 
grave  and  stem ;  and  when,  in  cold  weather,  as  upon  this  occasion,  the 
ends  are  tied  over  the  chin — this  effect  is  increased.  Sheikh  Faris  him- 
self who,  though  by  ''the  watch-fire's  wavering  gloom"  he  looked 
fiendish  enough  for  the  part  of  Zamiel,  or  any  other  diaiieriey  in  ''  the 
garish  eye  of  day,"  lighted  up  merely  as  a  Imrd,  rough-husked  maa-~- 
with  an  open  brow  and  an  intelligent  eye,  showing  some  cunning  but 
not  a  particle  of  ferocity. 

Those  who  were  out  of  the  pale  of  the  fires  Tfor  two  or  three  more 
sprang  up),  planted  their  lances  in  the  ground,  tnrew  the  bridles  of  their 
horses  over  tnem,  and,  gathering  themselves  into  a  hedgehog  coil,  snatched 
a  ''  five-wink  nap.*'  At  length  the  cry  of  ''  Yellah,  yellah,"  ''  on,  on," 
roused  us ;  and  the  Arabs  pushed  forward  the  camels  and  mides  at  a 
pace  which  showed  their  experience  in  driving  their  prey  after  a  foray. 
Some  of  our  party,  from  fsEitigue,  and  the  cold  (wiucn  became  veiy 
fievere,  when  the  night  wind  rose  and  swept  the  unbroken  range  of  the 
desert),  reeled  in  their  saddles  as  they  halt  sank  into  a  doze,  and  moved 
the  mirth  of  our  wild  friends.  The  contortions  of  one  in  particular,  who^ 
though  he  kept  his  seat  marvellously,  writhed  his  body  as  if  he  were  sal- 
vanised,  firequently  provoked  a  hoarse  chuckle  from  them ;  and  we,  while 
joining  good-humouredly  in  the  laugh,  little  thought  that,  within  one 
short  month,  he  was  doomed  to  sleep  "  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking ;" 
and  that  it  would  be  our  sad  and  painful  task  on  Christmas-day,  the  day 
of  fond  homes  and  cheerfid  hearths,  to  lay  him  in  his  lonely  grave  at 
Jerusalem. 

These  short  halts  were  twice  repeated  during  the  night,  and  we  blessed 
the  sun,  which  enlarged  the  horizon  to  eyes  weary  of  straining  through 
the  gloom,  and  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  our  torpid  circulation.  We  had 
now,  for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  of  examming  our  allies  more  nar- 
rowly ;  and  Sheikh  Faris,  as  if  he  guessed  our  thoughts,  ordered  the  Unn* 
torn  (a  small  kettle-drum)  to  be  beat,  and  treated  us  to  a  sham  fight. 
Thirty  lances  had  been  detached,  so  that  we  had  but  one  hundred  with 
us  at  this  moment ;  but,  as  the  whole  system  of  Arab  warfare  is  like  our 
skirmishiDg,  and  each  acts  singly,  we  could  form  a  very  correct  opinion 
of  it.  The  men,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  between  twenty  and 
forty  years  of  age,  but  light  diet,  an  habitual  and  necessary  abstmence 
from  liquids,  long  marches,  and  a  burning  sun  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  soon  mummyize  the  frame,  and  leave  nothing  behind  but  s 
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jigid  ftsd  rutted  face,  snd  a  skeleton  corded  with  muscles,  which  haffle  all 
mmological  speculation;  so  that  one  is  obliged  to  found  a  calendar  on 
die  grizuing  of  the  scanty  beard  and  eyebrows.    They  were  all  clothed 
Tsry  much  alike    in  short-sleeved  woollen  boumowes,  with  alternate 
sfcnmes  of   blacky    brown,   or  blue,   gathered    round  the    waist  by   a 
leathern  belt.      These,  with  a  shirt  and  drawers  of  that  saffron  tint 
(which  was    leg^lated  against,  when  worn  as  the  national  costume 
of  the  andent  Irish)  a  Kafieh  on  the  head,  pointed  shoes,  or  wide 
boots  reaching  above  the  ande  of  the   unstockinged  foot — a  forage 
ne^  a  saddle-bag,   a  jereed,    a  lance,    a  cutlass,  a  knife,  and  a  gun 
(eidier  flint   and  steel   or  a  matchlock),    completed  the  equipment. 
The  Sheikhs,  except  that  their  clothing  was  newer,  and  their  fire-arms 
(geuerally  musketoons)  were  more  valuable,  and  in  better  order,  in  no 
respect  differed  from  the  mass.     Their  horses  were  many  of  them  hand- 
some, and  all  active ;  in  lean,  workmanlike  condition,  with  a  varmint  eye, 
eood  heads  and  feet,  but  ''foggy"  hocks;  for  the  custom  of  checking 
them  suddenly  at  full  speed,  and  throwing  them  on  their  haunches  with 
huge  **  cruelty"  bits,  necessarily  produces  spavin.     Nothing  could  be 
moie  precise,  active,  or  graceful,  than  the  whole  of  their  manoeuvres  ;  in 
chaiging  through  each  other's  Hues,  hurling  the  iereed,  jousting  with 
the  spear,   and  tilting  up  the  point,  at  full  speed,  when  apparently  in 
actnai  contact,  firing  in  every  conceivable  position,  and  swinging  their 
bodies  under  the  horses'  beUies,  when  a  shot  or  a  thrust  seemed  inevitable. 
The  Sheikh,  having  given  us  this  sample  of  his  quality,  dismissed  the 
parade;  and  we  walked  our  horses  soberly,  after  a  ride  of  fourteen  hours 
and  a  hal^  into  the  village  of  Karietein.     As  a  proof  of  the  unerring 
aoemacy  with  which  the  older  Arabs  ''  lay  out  a  course,"  (for  a  sea- 
phrase  is  most  applicable,  we  only  saved  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the 
above  time,  in  our  subsequent  retiuro  over  the  same  ground  by  daylight ; 
and,  when  the  halts,  which  were  necessary  for  making  watch-nres)  to 
lall^  the  wanderers,  are  deducted,  and  an  allowance  is  made  for  the  more 
rapid  pace  at  which  the  mules  and  camels,  lightened  of  their  load  of  pro- 
visions (which  had  been  consumed  in  the  interval)  were  enabled  to  travel, 
the  difierence  i^mears  very  trifling.     The  village  of  Karietein  is  re- 
markable for  its  msulated  position,  being  the  nearest  habitable  spot  to 
Palmyra ;  and  its  minarets  and  pahn  trees  shoot  up  from  the  sea  of 
waving    sands    embracing  it  on  every  side,   with  an  effect  like  thd.t 
produced  by  the  first  distant  view  of  Venice,  when  approached  from  the 
3fanuEzi ;  but  I  speak  solely  of  perspective  ;  for      nearer  examination 
shows  a  collection  of  hovels,  budded  timidly  together ;  and  surrounded, 
as  wdl  as  the  small  oasis  of  cultivation,  wiw  high  walls,  as  a  protection 
wunst  the  marauders,  who  are  always  cruising  round  these  defences. 
^niis  was  the  extreme  point  of  Syria  which  the  Crusaders  reached ;  and 
mention  is  made  by  contemporary  historians  of  the  existence  here  of  a 
sirongfaoki  of  the  andent  Syrian  church,  which  never  acknowledged  the 
siqireinacy  of  Rome,  and  to  which,  at  this  day,  one-third  of  its  in- 
hi^tanta  belongs.    It  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  statistics  in  the 
East;  and   I  received  with  abundant  incredulity  the  assurance  that 
Karietdn  furnished  a  thousand  berucU  (muskets).     If  it  be  true,  the 
gunners    must   embrace    the  whole    male  population,    from    ^'  youth 
to  crabbed  age,"  all   the    interval    between  first    and    second  child- 
bood:  and,  as  for  the  ordnance,  I  should  deem  it  a  much  greater 
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proof  of  daring  to  bring  one  of  the  crazy  matchlocks  to  m j  shoul- 
der than  to  face^  the  muzzle  at  ten  yards,  in  the  event  of  a  general 
**  platoon."  We  received  our  bUlet^-one  dear  room  for  seven  persons-* 
at  the  house  of  the  principal  priest  of  the  communion  I  have  alluded  to; 
and  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  gathered  some  tradition  of  thm 
church,  and  some  exposition  of  its  doctrines  ;  but,  firstly,  our  dragoman 
and  cook  were  too  deeply  involved  in  foraging  to  spare  tune  for  transla- 
tion ;  and  the  father,  ^  a  man  of  eaithly  droos,"  raised  so  exorbitant  a 
demand  for  an  elderly  goat,  all  legs,  beard,  and  bouquet^  as  to  turn  mj 
attention  from  theology  to  finance  ;  and,  lastly,  as,  before  we  retired  to 
rest  on  this  night,  sixty  hours  had  elapsed  since  we  had  risen  £rom  our 
beds  at  Damascus,  not  more  than  four  of  which  had  been  given  to  sleeps 
I  was  too  dozy,  even  without  the  narcotic  aid  of  the  reverend  vender  of 
the  savxmry  skeleton,  to  discuss  primitive  Puseyism.  It  was  necessary, 
besides,  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  constitution,  as  on  die  following  morning  we 
bad  before  us  an  uninterrupted  march  of  twenty-six  hours  to  Palmyra. 
We  had  scarcely  noticed  on  this  day,  among  the  many  who  thnrnged  our 
little  court-yaro,  one  man,  who  examined  our  arms,  and  expressed  great 
admiration  at  our  revolving  fflx-bairdled  pistols;  but  we  afterwards 
learnt  that  he  was  a  disguised  Sheikh  of  a  powerful  tribe  of  ndghbouring 
Arabs,  and  had  determined  not  to  attack  us,  upon  seein?  our  numbers^ 
the  valueless  amount  of  our  baggage,  and  our  interminable  ammunition; 
for  our  dragoman,  with  a  trifling  ffi^t  of  orientalism,  had  assured  him 
that  we  could  fire  fifteen  hundred  shots  without  re-loac^ng.  I  may  have 
iffui^-stated  the  number.  Next  morning  we  waited  till  the  sun  was  lugb 
in  the  heavens,  as  the  camels,  and  more  espedally  the  horses,  will  not 
drink  in  advance  before  sunrise;  and  as  this  was  our  last  opportunity  for 
twenty-six  hours,  it  was  necessary  to  saturate  them  thoroughly.  Our 
caravan,  consisting  now  of  some  two  hundred  souls,  mo^ed  cheerify 
across  the  sands  for  seven  hours;  when  we  halted  at  a  ruined  tower, 
which  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  a  Moftelloy  built  after  the  invadkm 
of  the  Sajracens,  for  it  has  no  trace  of  architectore  older  than  that  era. 
This  was  the  scene  of  our  only  meal,  and  I  never  recolleet  in  all  my 
wan^rings — and  they  have  been  many — ^to  have  experienced  a  keener 
and  fresher  sense  of  enjoyment  than  in  our  bivouac.  The  warm  evening 
was  lighted  up  by  a  glorious  sunset,  we  were  all  in  that  mounting  excite- 
ment of  health  and  spirits,  which  flung  twenty  years  firom  my  shouldeny 
and  was  **  like  the  returning  bloom  of  days,  alas !  gone  by ;  while  iha 
hope  of  reaching  the  goal  of  our  ambiti<m  was  tempered  with  enough  of 
doubt  and  danger  to  give  it  a  zest ;  and  the  animated  groups  around  us^ 
^  the  thrill  of  action  and  the  glow  of  life,''  where  all  iirere  engaged  in 
pdretting  horses,  unloading  camds,  and  kindling  co(4ang-fires,  were  in 
oold  relief  with  ^  still  and  desolate  ^bin,  whose  horiion  was  alreafy 
ehrinking  in  the  coming  darkness. 

A  sfi^t  distribution  of  coffee  and  tobacco  among  the  Arabs  sent  them 
in  good-humour  to  thdr  saddles  again ;  and  we  marched  throv^;hoat  the 
whole  night,  whidi  was  doudy,  overcast,  and  comparativdly  warm,  with 
only  one  short  hah  of  half  an  tK>ur;  during  which  taey  dared  not  light  a 
fire,  for  fear  of  attracting  the  Bedaween. 

At  the  moment  when  the  night  began  to  pale,  and  a  faint  twilight 
promised  morning,  we  observed  a  stir  among  the  advanced  guard — ^the 
tom-tom  was  beat,  and  all  Ihe  Arabs  gaU4)ed  to  the  front.    A  large 
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iaA.  body  ivas  dxmlj  seen  bearing  down  upon  ii8>  £rom  wUcb  presentlj 
fbdied  a  ToUey  of  mnsket  shots,  whidi  aie  always  fired,  in  hravado^ 
before  ibe  oommeiiGeBMnt  of  an  Arab  action;  and  were  snfil^iently  nume- 
xous  todiow  the  presence  of  a  considerable  force.  As,  bowever,  theBeda- 
ween  of  dm  region  are  seldom  worth  gmis,  but  content  ihemselTes  wxdi 
armet  NmteheSy  matten  would  have  looked  serious,  had  not  the  irresisti- 
Uy  oomie  tone  in  whidi  one  of  .the  Europeans,  bideoosly  alarmed,  called 
our  attention  (I  shall  not  say  in  what  langttage)  to  this  fiiet^  given  ^be 
ladicniDS  a  momentary  trimnph  over  Ae  heroic.  Shots  were  fired  in  re- 
tain by  onr  Arabs;  and  Sheikn  Fdris  directed  the  Franks  to  form  a  line  in 
fimnt  of  the  baggage;  so  we  unslnng  our  guns,  and  prmred  for  death 
cr  gk>ry,  though  wimoot  a  prospect  of  **  snug  fying  in  the  abbey,"  or  a 
9ate  saero;  when  suddenly  a  vidette,  who  had  been  sent  to  make  a  nearer 
rtemmainance,  came  laughing  bade  to  us,  and  we  weie  informed  that 
o«r  anppoaed  enemy  was  rinmly  the  annual  oawvan  «fi  route  finim  Bagdad 
to  Damascus.  We  halted  mimediatdy,  and  ezdianged  civilities,  and  a 
fflntud  eoncratnlation  that  our  cdlision  took  place,  at  an  hour  when  the 
inerearing  fight  showed  that  we  had  each  mistaken  the  other  for  a 
hovde  of  noaranders;  for,  had  we  met  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  n^t, 
aoBM  mischief  must  have  ensued,  as,  though  we  were  better  armed, 
their  number  amounted  to  five  hundred  souls. 

After  this  fittle  incident,  which  broke  the  monotony  of  the  march,  we 
moved  on  for  some  hours,  when  the  Arabs,  pointing  to  a  solitary  tower 
which  overiooked  an  opening  in  the  distant  iiorizon  of  hills,  exclaimed, 
"  Tedmor!"    We  spurred  impatiently  forward,  for 

Wilds,  immeasurably  spread. 
Seem  kngtheniDg  as  we  go, 

«nd,  upon  enterii^  a  narrow  vaOey,  studded  with  square  towers,  tombs, 
«nd  fri^ments  of  walls  (attributed  to  the  Emperor  Justinian)  and  eom- 
iDndedbyactttie^  supposed  to  have  been  etected  by  a  Saracen,  governor 
of  Damaaeos  before  uie  invention  of  gunpowder,  a  boundless  panorama 
burst  upon  oer  eager  eyes,  and  extmaodd  in  the  pUdn  beneaui  ua  lay 
Pahnyra. 

We  rode  bastity  to  the  brink  of  a  small  river,  as  our  horses  demanded 
our  first  care^  an^  though  the  vrater  is  sui^huro-ehalybeate,  and  welled 
hotly  firom  the  ndg^iboutii^  spring,  they  drank  it  gratefully.  We  col- 
lected our  baggage,  took  possession  of  onr  quarters  in  a  ruined  mosque— 
a  portion  of  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun,  in  whidi  we  were  fortunate 
eao«^  to  find  a  wdl  of  ram-water,  sunk  in  the  reck;  and  rushed  to 
batiie  in  the  tepid  stream,  which  bubbled  "  where  onoe  a  jearden  smiled.'* 
We  yielded  Aankfolly  to  that  liixurious  and  soothing  influence^  which  a 
milled  sense  of  fatigue,  refiedunent,  and  snooess  produces  in  mind  and 
body;  bat  iro  soon niUiedy  and  proceeded  to  master  the  general  foatures, 
leserving  an  examination  in  detail  for  the  following  day. 

The  last  sad  traoes  of  eultivation  still  lingezed  immediately  around  us; 
and  a  fofw  lonely  palm-trees  drooped  their  feadiery  foliage  like  hearae- 
plomea  over  the  wiedc  of  vegetation,  and    • 

E'en  where  each  mould'riog  fragment  seemed  to  mourn 
Its  rifted  shaft,  and  loved  acanthus  toro. 
Nature's  wild  flowers,  in  silent  sorrow,  wave 
Hieir  votive  sweets  o'er  art's  neglected  grave. 
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Tiie  desert  u  fast  redaiming  its  undisputed  mastenr;  for  the  few  in- 
habitants who  fonneiiy  Inrked  among  the  ruins  had  been  driven  out  fay 
the  Bedaween,  impatient  of  any  stationary  dwellers  within  their  rang^; 
and  the  wild  pig^ns,  the  descendants  of  tame  ancestors,  were  not  lon^ 
doomed  to  sarvive  the  former  population,  for  they  fell  fost,  as  they 
wheeled  confidently  round  us,  under  the  echoing  shots  of  our  Arabs,  who 
had  no  sentimentol  misgivings,  but  thought  only  of  adding  a  second 
course  to  their  maigre  dinner  of  meal  and  water. 

We  climbed  a  broken  stair,  gained  the  roof  of  the  great  temple,  and 
gazed  long  and  stedfastly  on  the  scene. 

Backed  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  a  range  of  barren  and  blasted 
mountains,  and  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  lifeless  waste, 
which  stretches  unbroken  to  the  Euphrates,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles, 
stand  these  marvellous  ruins;  for,  whether  their  geographical  position^ 
their  short  history,  or  wild  traditions  be  the  subject  of  consideration,  all 
is  wonderful  and  imbued  with  poetry. 

Before  us  was  the  blanched  skeleton  of  a  city,  once  great  in  wealtfa^ 
luxury,  war,  and  science,  whose  origin  had  something  of  awe  and  mys- 
tery— ^whose  season  of  power  and  grandeur  was  the  briefest  episode  in 
the  calendar  of  time — and  whose  memory  has  feded  into  the  dimness  of 
years  like  the  creation  of  a  gorgeous  vision. 

In  mazy  cluster  still,  a  giant  train. 
Thy  sculptured  fabrics  whiten  o'er  the  plain. 
Still  stretch  thy  columned  vistas  faraway 
The  spectral  shadows  of  their  long  array ! 

Tadmor  (one  of  whose  many  derivations  is  from  the  Arabic  Thamar, 
a  palm-tree,  and  which  is  called  Tedmor  to  this  hour  by  the  natives),  has 
been  clearly  identified  by  Josephus  and  others,  with  Palmyra,  a  name  of 
Roman,  or  Syriac  origin*  We  are  briefly  told  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
the  First  Book  of  Kings,  that  ^^  Solomon  built  Tadmor  in  the  wilder- 
ness;" and  the  Arab  tradition  still  holds  that  '*  Solyman  ben  Daoud** 
(Son  of  David)  '^  did  these  things  with  the  assistance  of  spirits." 

Wisdom's  sceptred  child 
First  broke  the  stillness  of  the  lonely  wild; 
From  air,  from  ocean,  from  earth's  utmost  clime, 
The  summon'd  genii  heard  the  mutter'd  rhyme, 
The  taskiog  spell  their  airy  hands  obeyed 
And  Tadmor  glitter'd  in  the  palmy  sluide. 

While  history  and  tradition  were  thus  blending  together,  my  mind  natu- 
rally reverted  to  that  most  memorable  passage  in  the  treatise  ^'  On  Sub- 
limity," by  Long^nus  (the  greatest  of  the  citizens  of  Palmyra,  and  the 
last  of  her  independent  ministers),  in  which  he  quotes  from  the  '^  Book  of 
the  Hebrews,"  written,  as  he  says,  by  Moses,  I&vk  3  rvx«»v  ^p — t^^  o^~ 
nary  man,  the  words,  ifms  yavo^cD  koi  e/€if€TOi  "  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  li^t»"  as  reaching  the  highest  point  of  simple  majesty — the 
mere  exjM^ssion  of  the  divine  will,  followed  by  its  instant  aooomplishment. 
His  own  iotj — thus  briefly  recorded  in  that  Book,  whose  beauties  he  mnat 
have  deeply  felt,  to  have  been  reared  from  the  sands  of  the  Desert- 
seemed  an  illustration  of  this  Almighty  power,  exercised  without  the  in- 
tervention of  ordinaiy  causes,  or  the  toil  of  mere  human  hands. 

Its  foundation  was^  doubtless,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  an 
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intennediate  siftdon  between  the  ports  of  the  Uediterranean^  Al^po^ 
Tripc£,'  BdzoEtt,  Tyre,  and  Sidon  in  the  West;  and  the  Pezsian  dulf, 
and  tlie  ^^Riyers  of  the  East;"  and  thb  intercourse  must  hare  early 
poored  into  its  lap  the  weahh  of  Judsa,,  India,  and  Arabiai  and  have 
raised  it  to  pditioal  importancew 

Such,  howerer,  was  its  remoteness  from  the  haunts  of  men  (for  Da* 
maaeusy  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  is  the  nearest^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  wretched  villages),  that  lustoiy  is  silent  for 
Ae  ^paoe  of  nine  hundred  years,  from  the  era  of  Solomon  down  to  the 
first  centiiry  before  Christ;  at  which  latter  period,  Marc  Antony  unsuc- 
cessfiifly  attempted  to  plunder  the  city,  then  recognised  as  an  mdepen- 
deot  power;  on  the  &;TOund  that  assistance  had  been  furnished  to  the  Par- 
thiaDs,  with  whom  ne  was  then  at  war :  but  the  inhabitants,  i^prised  of 
lus  eomiDg,  succeeded  in  removing  their  most  valuable  property  beyond 
the  EufJirates. 

Another  interval  of  nearly  four  centuries  occurred  between  the  ezpe* 
dition  of  Antony  and  the  next  historical  notice  of  the  fortunes  of 
Pahayra.  After  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  Emperor  Valerian 
(a.  b.  260),  by  Sapor,  son  of  Artaxerzes,  who  had  triumphed  over  the 
house  of  Arsaces,  and  become  possessed  of  the  throne  of  Persia;  an  em- 
bassy, hearing  magnificent  presents  and  a  letter  of  congratulation,  was 
sent  to  Sapor  by  Odenathus,  Chief  of  Palmjra. 

The  hau^ty  Persian  instantly  ordered  that  the  presents  should  be 
datmn  into  the  Euphrates ;  and,  asking  who  this  Odenathus  was  who  had 
thus  presumed  to  address  his  Lord,  threatened  him,  his  whole  race  and 
ooontiy,  with  "swift  destruction"  if  he  did  not  come  and  fall  prostrate 
before  the  tinone,  with  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back. 

The  Palmyrene,  thus  driven  to  extremity,  collected  the  sons  of  the  de- 
sert,— ^hovmd  round  the  Persian  army, — sucxseeded  in  carrying  off  several 
treasure  camels,  and, — what  was  dearer  far, — some  of  the  women  of  the 
great  king,  and  ultimately  forced  the  utterer  of  these  vain  mexmces  to- 
lepass  the  Euphrates  in  ha^te  and  confusion. 

^  Thus,"  says  Gibbon,  "  the  majesty  of  Rome,  oppressed  by  a  Persian, 
was  protected  by  a  Syrian,  or  Arab  of  Palmyra."  Gallienus,  the  son 
and  successor  in  the  imperial  purple  of  Valerian  (who  died  of  the  indig- 
nities inflicted  upon  him  by  Sapox),  consented  to  the  unanimous  decree 
of  the  Roman  senate,  which  conferred  on  Odenathus  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus and  Emperor  of  the  East,  which  the  latter  retained  until  his 
violent  death — he  and  Herodias,  his  son  by  a  former  maniage,  having 
been  assassinated  by  his  nephew  Msonius. 

The  government  was  immediately  assumed  by  his  widow  Zenobia,  a 
woman  of  princely  birth,  being  descended  from  tne  Macedonian  kings  of 
Egyp^  of  exquisite  beauty  and^  undaunted  courage,  whose  intellect  had 
been  strcng^thened  and  adorned  by  the  precepts  of  the  great  Longinus, 
her  favourite  minister.  Zenobia,  having  first  sacrificed  Mseonius  to  the 
memoiy  of  her  husband,  proceeded  to  strengthen  and  extend  her  domi- 
iuonfl,'tad  soon  added  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  ^  her  former  possessions  in 
Syria  and  Arabia.  .  She  had  assumed  the  titl^  of  Sovereign  of  the  East, 
rhich  had  been  granted  as  a  mere  personal  dSsti^ction  to  Odenathus, 
jnd  refused  to  resign  it  whe^ii  called  upon  by  Gallienus,  who  despatched 
3De  of  his  generals  against  her,  but  he  was  quickly  forced  to  retreat  with 
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the  lots  of  Us  vmy  and  hii  ifipiiti>i<in  In  A.  p.  272,  howeTar,  ih» 
stem  and  iiiar<aal  Enperar  Aiudiaa  was  detennined  to  chastise  her,  nod, 
though  ahe  fimght,  widi  desperate  hraTery,  two  battles  at  1mm»  (near 
AstMM^)  and  Emesa,  ahe  was  finally  eompetted  to  retreat  wiihm  the 
walls  of  Palmyra.  A  blockade  was  closuy  mamtainedy  but  Anrdiaiiy 
thovgfa  he  xec^Ted  uninterrupted  sopplies  from  Syna,  and  easily  de- 
jfaated  the  small  Ibices  whidi  were  sent  agwast  him  (the  death  of  oapoor 
having  preyented  ihe  promised  assistanee  of  Persia),  and,  thoogh  he  was 
joined  by  his  general,  Ph>bas,  who  had  jost  retonied  at  the  head  of  tke 
oonquerors  of  Egypt ;  yet  generously  c^ered  most  advaatageoos  terms 
of  capitulation,  wmeh  at  fint  were  CHMtinafaBly  reused. 

Zenobia  at  lei^^  was  seiiDsd  witha  woman  swealmeas,  and,  fiorgettin^ 
tihe  giorions  despair  fji  her  predecessor  Cleopatra,  escaped  at  night  on 
a  dromedary,  but  was  soon  OTertaken  and  brought  bsiidc  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor.  Her  firmness  yielded  a  second  time,  when  she 
was  arraigned  bmre  him,  and  intpoting  the  guilt  of  her  obstinate  re- 
astance  to  die  counsel  of  her  nunisters,  of  whom  Long^us  was  the 
<^f,  she  directed  on  them  the  fatal  vengeanoe  of  the  eonqueror.  She 
was  reserved  to  grace  his  triumph  at  Borne,  and  having  been  presented 
by  him  with  an  estate  at  Tibur ;  ^^she  sunk  insensibly,"  to  quote  Gib- 
bon, ^^  into  a  Roman  matron,  her  dai^ters  married  into  noUe  Bomaa 
families,  and  her  race  was  not  yet  extinct  in  the  fiftii  century.'' 

lUmyra  having  subsequently  revoked,  Aurelian  returned  and  wreaked 
his  utmost  wrath  on  the  devoted  city,  which  he  wholly  destroyed,  accept 
ihe  sacred  quarter ;  and,  though  tne  injuries  of  the  ten^files  were,  m 
some  degree,  repaired,  and  permission  was  given  to  the  surviving  inha- 
bitants to  rebuild  thdr  ruins,  a  mortal  blow  had  been  struck.  '^  It  m 
easier  to  destroy  than  to  restore,"  and  the  seat  of  arts^  of  eonunetce, 
and  of  Zenolna  rank  into  an  obscure  town,  a  trifling  foiUeas,  and  a  miser- 
able  village.  It  contiiraed  to  maintain  a  Roman  garrison  until  the  sixth 
century.  Diodetiaa  built  or  repaired  one  of  the  temples,  which  bean 
the  only  Latin  inscription  hitherto  discovered,  and  to  Justinian  is  attri- 
bated  a  portion  of  the  circuit  wall  still  standing.  At  length  com- 
merce, its  sole  existence  (as  the  native  productions  are  limited  to  dates  and 
salt),  having  fftllen  with  the  decay  of  enterprise,  capital,  and  security; 
**  The  Queen  of  the  Desert^  received  its  death*stroke  from  the  destruc- 
tive bigotiy  of  the  Moslem,  and  was  abandoned  to  the  Bedaween  and 
the  Simoom. 

lliere  are  some  incidental  notices  of  it  by  Beiyamin  of  Tudela»  a 
Jewish  writer,  who  states  that  he  visited  it  in  (▲.  n.  1172);  and  it  is 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Tadmor,  by  Abulfeda,  the  AnUan  geo- 
grapher. In  1678,  a  thousand  years  after  Justinian,  some  English  re- 
sidents at  Aleppo^  fired  by  ihe  aoooonts  whii^  they  had  received  of  the 
ruined  city  fr^xn  some  of  the  wandering  tribes,  succeeded  in  leaehing  it, 
but  were  compelled  to  retire  by  the  Arabs. 

In  1691,  another  expedition  of  our  countrymen  firam  Aleppo  was 
more  fortunate,  and  the  account  of  their  diseovery  naturally  excited  the 
deejMst  interest  throughout  Eun^e.  Again,  in  175d»  tsmee  English 
architects,  Wood,  Damns,  and  Bouverie^  aeeompanied  by  a  draughts- 
man, and  nrotected  by  an  escort  of  Arabs,  were  enabled  to  remain  a 
considerable  time  at  Pahnyr%  and  first  made  known  to  the  world  hor 
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pnnikiir  in  a  folio  ▼ohntte^  illiutnited  with  pkies.  For  any  Bobsequenl 
lalbnBttfcioii,  however  flight,  we  axe  indebted  to  Buidchavdt,  Baokes, 
Iifaj,  and  Manglef. 

The  time  at  which  the  public  buildings  were  erected  is  not  acearatefy 
•aeeEtained;  bat  k  is  suf^^osed  to  have  extended  over  the  two  eeatnries 
whidi  pieeeded  the  reign  of  Odenathii%  the  period  of  the  greatest  splen* 
doar-*as  their  style^  though  not  firakless,  is  infinitely  more  pure  than 
the  woria  of  Diocletian  aod  Justinian,  which  are  executed  in  a  eonrupt 


Hw  whole  of  the  imna  are  of  white  nuirbl^  which,  though  inferior 
ia  qaaKtv,  is  in  this  dry  climate  free  from  discoloration,  and  retains  ita 
pure  farufiancy — *^^€wcrfr  mMffoftm^  aiykrf* — while  the  infinity  of  Co- 
mthian  pillars,  intermingled  wkh  so  little  wall  or  solid  buildmg  when 
seen,  aa  oy  us^  on  our  second  day,  standing  in  distinct  rdief  against  tba 
huid  mass  of  a  gathering  stonn,  produces  an  indescribable  effect 

I  add  the  briefest  sketdi  of  measurement,  which  may  be  easily  skipped 
by  those  who  are  impatient  of  the  tape  and  plumb-line. 

Tlie  Great  Temple  presents  a  square  of  650  feet^  surrounded  by  a 
vafi  twentj^-five  feet  high,  and  decorated  with  plBsters,  niches,  and  ar* 
chitravea,  bat  now  sadly  disfigured  in  parts  by  toe  bigotry  and  the  de- 
■traetiveiiesB  c^  the  Saracens.  Within  the  weiUs,  and  parallel  to  them, 
atands  a  double  row  of  C<niatliian  cdumns,  fifry  feet  high,  the  inner  of 
which  fbrmeily  terminated  in  hrosae  cafMtals.  The  waos»  or  shrine,  is 
■l^proached  by  a  square  doorway,  twenty  feet  high  and  fourteen  wide, 
nna  ornamented  with  earvinn  oi  flowers  and  fruit ;  but  inferior  in  exe- 
cution to  the  exquisite  finiaa  of  those  of  Baalbec  The  door  is  not  in 
the  centre,  which  injures  the  harmony  of  the  effect  There  are  two 
iriiidow.  on  eitW  aiJe  of  it,  bat  <me  wHig  k  longer  tbtt  the  other,  beiBg 
in  the  proportion  of  sixty-three  to  IbrtT-three  feet.  Of  the  ferty-ooe 
fluted  columns  which  surrounded  this  building,  but  eleven  remain,  many 
having  been  carried  off  to  ornament  St  Sophia,  at  Constantinople.  The 
interior  had  be^i  converted  into  a  mosque^  and  there  is  an  Arabic  in- 
■er^tioa  in  the  square  sculptured  recess,  which  formerly  contained  the 
image  of  the  son.  Througn  a  false  opening  from  the  staircase,  which 
conducts  to  the  rooi^  you  enter  a  crypt,  which  was  probaUy  built  in  con- 
nexion with  the  mysteiy  of  sun-worship. 

Kear  the  temple  stands  a  Saracenic  building  not  worthy  of  notice ; 
and  to  die  north,  at  a  distance  of  300  yards,  which  space  was  formerly 
occupied  by  a  connecting  ccdonnade,  rises  an  azt^  of  triumph,  forbr  feet 
high.  From  fhenee  commences  the  glory  of  Palmyra — the  grand  gal- 
lery of  GolumDs,  seven  and  a  half  feet  i^art  (intercolumniation),  and 
twentf-eiffht  feet  high,  each  suf^Mxrting  a  bracket,  at  twenty-one  feet 
from  the  base,  designed  to  receive  statues ;  and  a  tablet,  bearing  inscrip- 
tions in  Greek  gc  Pslmyrene,  commemorative  of  the  native  worthies. 
The  widdi  of  the  ccdoniiade  is  ihirty-two  feet  nine  inches,  and  its  total 
existing  length  1174  yards,  measured  from  the  triumphal  arch  above- 
saeBtioDed  to  the  rraaains  of  a  huge  temple  repaired  by  Diocletian, 
winch'  iarwe  the  conqdetion  of  the  other  extremity.  Intermediatdy, 
and  nearly  equidistant  from  dther  end,  stands  a  quadrifontal  arch,  like 
the  Aioo  di  Giano  at  Rome,  in  alignement^  however,  with  the  pillars, 
and  not  interrupting  the  continuous  perspective.  The  whole  extent^ 
when  the  original  plan  was  pwfect^  could  not  have  been  less  than  an 
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Eng^kh  mile,  if  the  Temple  of  the  Son  and  its  suxifiiij  buildings  9xe 
included  in  the  calculation.  At  right  angles  to  that  just  deseribed,  aro 
two  other  colonnades,  nearly  penect,  and  terminated  by  the  ruins  of 
temples. 

The  other  most  remarkable  remains,  iriiiim  the  circuit  of  what  appears 
to  have  been  exclusively  the  sacred  ouarter,  embrace  the  square  founda- 
tion of  a  laige  building,  supposed  to  have  been  a  gymnasium — a  temple 
adjoining  the  grand  colonnade^  of  which  four  piffiirs  of  red  syenite  stall 
stand — a  small  square  temple,  nearly  perfect — two  others  of  dmilar  form, 
with  pilasters — about  twelve  more^  whose  divisions  and  dimensions  can 
be  definitely  traced,  and  a  solitary  Corinthian  column,  fif)y  feet  hi^h, 
with  an  inscription  in  Palmyrene,  a  very  striking  object  fiK>m  its  positioa 
and  graceful  beauty.  The  diameter  of  the  sacred  quarter  is  a  full  mile, 
and  the  whole  irregular  circumference  can  be  scared^  less  than  four. 

The  street,  or  valley  of  the  tombs  {Ottadi'd^Kehour^  is  yeiy  inte* 
resting. 

The  first  nearly  perfect  square  tower,  on  the  left  of  the  approach  from 
Karietien,  is  internally  27  feet  long,  and  consists  of  five  stories,  one 
a  mere  underground  vault ;  that  which  is  level  with  the  entrance  is  nine 
feet  ten  indies  wide  and  twenty  feet  high,  lined  with  white  marble,  and 
divided  by  four  Corinthian  pilasters,  in  the  intervals  between  which  are 
niches,  calculated  for  seven  tiers  of  mummies,  except  one,  forming  the 
entrance  of  the  staircase.  The  ceiling  is  beautifully  worked  wim  co- 
loured fig^ures,  and  a  rosette  pattern,  on  a  vivid  blue  ground.  At  the 
further  end  from  the  entrance  are  four  pillars,  two  short  and  ^  Anted, 
raised  upon  others,  which  are  longer  and  plain.  Between  the  pillars  are 
reliefs,  representing  a  mummy,  and  two  tiers  of  busts,  the  upper  con- 
sisting of  four,  and  the  lower  of  five  figures,  with  an  inscription  in  Pal- 
myrene, and  a  blank  square  space,  presumed  to  have  been  formerly  occu- 
pied by  an  altar. 

The  remaining  three  stories  are  in  a  plain  solid  style,  and  contain 
eight  niches  each  and  two  small  chambers  with  windows.  Externally 
the  tower  is  seventy-six  feet  high,  the  base  projecting  two  feet  on  each 
side.  A  Syriac  inscription  has  been  deciphered,  and  shows  that  this 
was  the  tomb  of  Jambtichus,  built  a.d.  3,  and  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  oldest. 

In  the  front  is  an  oblate  arch,  within  which  is  a  relief  representing  a 
tomb,  which  supports  an  extended  mummy ;  furth^  on,  at  the  same 
side  of  the  ravine,  is  another  half-ruined  tower,  of  similar  design,  repre- 
senting a  recumbent  figure,  and  two  men  bending  mournfully  over  it, 
and  bearing  an  inscription  below.  The  interior  is  uninteresting,  and 
quite  rude.  On  the  opposite  side  stands  the  most  perfect  of  the  towers, 
as  to  exterior,  having  brackets  and  mouldings  exquisitely  carved.  The 
interior  is  now  ruinous,  but  contain  remains  of  decorations  similar  in 
character  to  the  one  first  described.  None  of  the  other  towers  are  worth 
visiting. 

There  are  three  sarcophagi  of  coarse  workmanship  lying  near  some 
ef  the  innumerable  cemeteries,  which  are  roughly  quarried  in  the  rock, 
but  are  entered  through  ornamented  door-cases. 

If  these  statistics  have  wearied  the  reader,  I  trust  that  they  will  at  least 
secure  me  his  sympathy  for  the  bore  of  collecting  them ;  but  there  is 
really  so  littie  to  be  found  in  a  condensed  form  of  the  historical,  geogra- 
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^tatHi  or  aEchiteckml  conditioQ  of  Pftlinyia»  that  I  have  Tentared  to  en- 
kige  Yaa  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  his  patience. 

On  the  moniinff  of  the  second  day  after  our  arriTal,  our  provisions 
direafcening  an  eid,  and  Sheikh  Fftris  pressing  our  deplurture,  we  threw 
back  a  ma.  and  lingering  look  on  Palmyra,  and  agiun  plunged  into  the 
desert.  Our  'return  to  Saiietein,  throii^h  a  wild  day  and  a  wet,  squally 
nigfa^  was  unmarked  by  any  nodoeable  incident;  but>  on  readiing  our  old 
qnarfteny  we  found  that  the  dieikhy  who  had  reconnoitred  our  armameiilt 
dozii^  our  pievions  halt,  had  taken  advantaffe  of  our  absence,  and  made 
a  descent  on  the  devoted  village,  from  whi(£  he  had  extorted  a  ransom 
of  eight  hundred  eaads  (about  one  hundred  and  fiffy  pounds),  a  consider- 
able share  of  whicn  had  &llen  on  our  clerical  host»  whose  wailings  fsuled 
to  In^eak  our  well-eamed  slumbers.  ^ 

The  next  morning  we  resumed  our  march  to  Jerdd,  the  capital  of  our 
sheikh,  and  our  approach  was  joyfully  hailed  by  the  population,  who 
poured  out  to  meet  us,  and  were  greeted  with  a  sliam  fignt,  in  wHch  the 
dnef  himself  condescended  to  take  a  prominent  rdle. 

Our  billet  was  in  the  comfortable  hareem  of  the  sheikh's  brother,  tfie 
Odalisques  having  vacated  in  our  behalf,  and  we  were  cautioned  against 
osffering  the  indignity  of  any  remuneration  for  our  hospitable  reception. 

Havmg  presented  the  Sheikh  F&ris  with  a  handsome  telescope,  of  in- 
valuable service  to  an  Arab  for  sweeping  the  horiaon;  the  inferior  chiefr 
with  mashkLks  (robes  of  honour),  and  the  privates  with  a  few  piastres 
each  to  buy  powder;  we  performed  a  solemn  fiirewell,  unmixed  with  one 
mikindly  recollection;  for  the  orderliness  and  discipline  of  the  men,  and 
the  courtesy  of  the  sheikhs,  and  their  anxiety  to  oblige  and  furnish  us 
with  every  practicable  convenience  were  beyond  all  praise,  and  offered  a 
memoraue  c<mtrast  to  our  subsequent  experience  of  those  popular  fiilla- 
des,  Arab  faith  and  hospitality* 

The  next  evening  restored  us  to  Damascus,  and  on  reaching  the  convent 
we  found  the  fiftthers  arrayed  to  receive  us.  As,  from  former  experience,  I 
was  aware  that  a  personal  collision  was  inevitable,  and  that  an  accolade 
must  be  undergone,  I  threwround  a  hasty  glance  of  selection,  andjpaired  off 
denwrately  with  the  least  pop«/enM<-looking  of  the  brotherhood,  for  the 
majority  were  obviously  over-tenanted  Hke  a  Tipperary  estate.  As  I 
strained  him  fondly  to  my  shirt-studs,  sympathetic  tears  sprung  simulta- 
neoudy,  and  douched  our  respective  backs : 


The  drops  that  gemm'd  his  dewy  eye 

Pnrth  Irnm  f.KA  frmnfAi-n  nf  nine  heurn 


doubtless  weUed  forth  from  the  fountain  of  pure  benevolence,  but  on  my 
part,  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  the  moisture  which  overflowed  my  lids, 
was  due  sold^  to  the  **  odour  of  sanctity,"  the  intensity  of  gariic  witii 
which  my  plump  partner  was  imbued ;  while  a  suppressed  sneexe  did  duty 
for  a  sob,  and  was  accepted  as  an  evidence  ^  d'ttn  cuor  molUssimo.^ 

The  following  day  was  occupied  in  the  repair  of  our  travelling  gear,  the 
refreshment  of  our  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  the  payment  of  bills.  We 
gladly  escaped  horn  the  queries  of  our  **  weak  and  worthy''  host  to 
smoke  a  last  narghile  with  our  consul  and  successful  leader.  It  was 
difficult,  as  we  lounged  in  torpid  and  dreamy  luxury  on  his  deep  deete&nf 
to  realise — ^as  the  Americans  say— the  episode  of  ten  days  rough  toil 
and  stirring  interest  which  had  elapsed  since  our  last  gathering  on  the 
same  qpot ;  but  the  mind  is  ever  '^  onward  bound,"  and  we  were  soon 

itfay.— YOL.  Lzziy.  iro.  cczcm.  k 
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in  full  diflcanioii  of  onr  finrther  inTasioii  of  Palestine,  Anbia>  and 

^Ud.«wewnu.gB««no'.haad.«d«>wep«ted."'  T1.  order 
for  muster  was  but  languidly  obeyed  by  our  jaded  moi  and  beasts  on 
the  following  morning,  and  high  noon  fimnd  us  cHmbing  a  battress  of  tlie 
Anti-Iibanon,  across  which  the  road  to  Beirout  **  winds  its  dei^ous  way.** 
An  abrupt  turn  plunged  us  in  a  deep  and  sheer  gorge  of  the  mountain, 
and  suddenly  closed  the  matchless  landscape,  orer  whidhi  oar  eyes  had 
long  ranged — gorgeous  Damascus — the  Shem  of  ancient  days,  imi  bcc 
snowy  minarets,  imd  kiosks,  sparkling  amid  a  forest  of  T^etation,  and, 
to  beyond,  the  dark  expanse  of  thai  mysterious  desert,  whose  wonden 
had  been  leyealed  to  us. 


THE  BOKHARA  VICTIMS* 


A  aTARiUHO  title,  but  a  true  index  to  a  tragic  tale.  And  it  u  bj 
this  title.  Captain  Grorer,  in  an  earnest  and  impassioned  narrative,  d^ 
signates  two  English  officers,  who,  in  tbe  peaoefnl  discharge  of  functions 
wfaidi  they  believed  to  be  not  only  legitimate,  but  reoogniMd,  were  inhu* 
manly  butchered  by  the  savage  Ameer  of  Bokhara.  Out  of  this  appalfing 
&tit  arises  a  simple  question— -Will  the  g^emment  of  a  great  nation  like 
England  su£Fer  its  honour  to  be  tiius  bearded  and  trampled  upon  wiA 
impunity — ^its  power  to  be  treated  with  mockeiy  and  eontemptr--«nd  the 
traditions  of  its  gkny  to  be  buried  under  the  scorn  of  a  barbarian  sove- 
reign, in  that  pwt  of  the  worid,  whssre  the  influence  of  such  traditions  is 
so  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  empiro? 

Had  such  a  qnsirtion  arisen  a  hundred  years  ago— or  even  some  fifty 
yean  aso*— die  answer  would  have  been  tlie  thunder  of  our  cann<m,  shat- 
tnmg  tiie  mad  walls  and  Uind  eourts  of  Bokhara  about  tibe  ears  of  its 
ahriftking  despot  Bvtwe  have  fidlen  upon  cahner  days.  Our  exquisite 
sensibility  sbrinks  from  angry  collisions.  We  are  lor  measuiing  our 
steps  by  tiie  rules  of  cafamet  etiquette;  and  even  acts  of  the  plainest  joa- 
tice  must  vrsit  upon  ministerial  forms,  to  be  ultimately  balked  in  the  exe- 
cution by  some  verbal  difficulty,  some  arthographical  impediment  to  the 
assertion  of  national  principles !  All  this  would  be  veiy  ludicrous,  if  it 
wero  not  also  indescrimibly  disastrous. 

The  case  of  poor  Stoddait  and  Condify  unfortunately  comes  within 
this  desa^ption.  It  seems  that  there  is  some  doubt  whether  these  unfor- 
tunate men  were  invested  with  any  direct  diplomatic  duracter ;  and  over 
this  doubt  the  Foreign  Office  wavers  with  a  punctilious  heritation  that 
marks  the  scrupulous  delicacy  of  its  feelings.  There  are  souls,  as  la^ 
aays,  vrhich  must  be  saved,  and  souls  urinch  must  not  be  saved;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  lieutenant  must  be  saved  before  the  ancient.  The  order 
of  precedency  smgles  out  the  dqpk>mAtie  soul  to  be  cared  for  with  prompt 
ana  ample  anxiety,  while  it  l^ves  the  uncommissioned  soul  to  shift  for 
itself  as  well  as  it  can.  And  through  ail  this  finesse  and  equivocatiol^ 
nobody  in  authority  appean  to  have  remembered,  that  whatever  doubts 
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tfaen  amy  be  as  to  the  precise  offiinal  status  of  these  forsaken  victims, 
iheie  is  at  least  no  doubt  that  they  were  ElDglishmen — ^wfaich  would  have 
bem  tide  enourii  in  aU  former  periods  of  our  history  to  full  and  complete 
ntiibiition  at  vie  bands  of  the  English  gOTemment. 

Andy  finling  this  retribution,  what  is  the  issue  ?  Not  that  Stoddart  and 
CoaoDj  akme  ha?e  been  murdered — but  that,  with  imperious  passions 
rising  in  saagninajj  impunity  orer  the  feebleness  or  cowardice  of 
Eogfidi  policy^  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  our  countrymen,  whose 
aflmaDce  to  their  national  standard  may  hereafter  carry  theem  into  these 
wiliandlawlees  regions,  will,  in  ihar  turn,  be  murdered  in  a  like  spirit 
of  naked  fieflocitv.  By  submitting  to  this  cruel  act  of  violence,  we  en- 
courage into  still  wone  atrocities  the  dastardly  ^rranny  by  which  it  was 
perpetrated.  By  allowing  the  murder  of  these  gentlemen  to  pass  irith- 
eat  questMiti  or  satis&etioD,  we,  in  effect,  surrender  up  to  the  tender  mer* 
oes  q£  the  Asiatiehordesy  ail  our  isolated  fellow-subjects,  who  may  from 
this  time  farA  happen  to  fidl  into  their  hands. 

But  let  us  hope  &r  better  things.  Let  us  hope  that  there  is  some  misun- 
dflnCaDding  somewhere — that  there  is  no  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
sofemment  to  set  themselves  right  before  the  dvilised  world  in  this  me- 
fanehc^y  boriness,  and  that  they  have  merely  avoided  any  open  pledge  on 
the  sobiect  for  the  sake  of  averting  the  more  dangerous  issues  of  public 
daiaowr  and  rash  hostilities.  We  cannot  create  to  ourselves  the  unage 
of  a  pasiUaninums  or  un&ithful  Ei^Ush  executive.  We  cannot  believe 
—we  will  not  believe  it  possible  that  any  English  government — 
Whig  or  Toiy— eoold  be  guilty  of  such  suicidal  perfidy;  and  we 
ding  willing^  and  not  unhopefiilly  to  the  belief  that  Lord  Aberdeen, 
who  has  been  so  careful  in  rmising  to  commit  himself  one  way  or  the 
edier,  is  all  this  time  only  planning  some  wiser  measure  of  redress  thau 
eould  be  procured  through  the  horrors  of  a  destructive  campaien.  We 
do  not  tmnk  tiiat  war  is  always  the  safest  or  the  surest  remedy;  it  not 
odK-  sometimes  fails,  but  it  orben  developes  new  embarrassments,  from 
wfaKhit  is  more  difficult  to  escape  with  credit  than  tiie  old  one,  especially 
in  ebcomstanoes  so  entangled  and  perplexing,  as  those  which  surround 
our  relations  with  Central  Asia.  Let  the  government  have  the  benefit 
of  these  suggestive  excuses;  let  it  even  be  supposed  that  their  inexpli- 
cable silence  is  charged  with  greater  terrors  than  our  ungovernable  inoig- 
nation ;  but  in  the  meantime  let  it  be  our  duty,  and  the  .duty  of  the 
wkoie  press  of  the  country  to  warn  them,  that  if  the  notion  be  once 
aBowed  to  grow  into  an  article  of  vulgar  bdief  that  English  subjects, 
whether  private  individuals,  or  official  ranctionaries,  are  to  be  abandoned 
to  their  hte  amidst  treacherous  and  remorseless  tribes,  there  is  an  end 
to  tiie  moral  infioenoe  and  spotless  integrity  of  the  English  name. 

Hie  story  of  this  massacre  is  appalling,  from  the  total  absence  of  all 
apparent  motive.  Theprofoundest  ingenuity  cannot  detect  a  shadow  of 
pretext  for  a  crime  so  wanton  and  malignant  All  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  the  monster  who  stts  on  the  throne  of  Bokhara,  and  who  attained 
his  guilty  eminence  through  a  series  of  atrocities,  which  would  have, 
eisewfaere,  consigned  him  Img  ago  to  the  scaffold  or  the  galleys,  was 
enraged  to  madness,  fike  a  baited  bull,  between  the  opposing  powers  who 
hong  upon  tibe  confines  of  his  territory,  and  tiiat  in  an  access  of  insanity, 
hs  wrewed  his  blind  vengeance  upon  the  only  Eng^hmen  who  happened 
at  the  moneDt  to  be  within  his  readu      This  unreasoning,  gaspbg 
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Bokhara,  powerful  only  in  its  desperate  pasdonsy  and  more  deepente 
fears,  was  sore  pressed  on  all  sides — ^waffing  a  desultorj  war  with  Kbiv» 

and  Khokan — hunted  by  Russia  into  the  nege  of  Herat>  which  it  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  by  ESngland — and  hardly  knowing  in  whidi  di* 
zecdon  to  look  for  succour  or  counsel  in  its  extremity :  this  Bokhara  con- 
scious of  the  blood-guilt  that  lay  heavy  at  its  heart,  with  the  canker  of 
secret  slavery  eating  into  its  life-core,  and  growing  honxiy  more  and 

more  ^fftrustfiil,  eren  of  its  own  native  population^— this  was  the  very 
spot  of  all  the  world  where  we  nught  look  ror  ihe  most  ignominioos  ex* 
cesses,  for  deeds  that  should  display  the  most  daring  aspect,  masking  the 
most  craven  conscience — ^the  dumal  region  where  we  might  expect  to 
find  in  its  worst  form,  the  hideous  despotism  of  the  knife. 

We  had  no  business  with  Bokhara.     It  was  like  chaining  a  homan 
being  to  the  pestilent  trunk  of  the  Upas,  to  send  an  English  officer,  ma- 
protected  by  troops  or  credentials,  into  this  surging  chaos.     Yet  in  tUs 
way,  and  out  of  his  own  discretion,  did  Sir  John  McNeill,  our  amhssM 
dor  at  the  court  of  Persia,  send  Colonel  Stoddart,  in  the  year  1888,  into 
the  dominions  of  the  Ameer.     The  alleged  purposes  for  which  he  cent 
him  there  are  neither  dear  nor  satis&ctory— ue  capacity  in  whatii  he 
sent  him  is  still  less  so.     He  was  first  to  endeavour  to  dissuade  a  cer- 
tain border  chief  from  pillaging  the  frx)ntier  of  Persia,  and  then  poshing 
his  way  to  Bokhara,  he  was  to  intercede  with  the  king  for  the  rdease  of 
his  Russian  prisoners,  and  to  conclude,  if  he  could,  a  friendly  treaty  widi 
that  sovereign.      He  failed — totally,  humiliatingly— in  every  one  of 
these  particulars.     The  border  chief  laughed  at  lum«— the  king  put  faim 
to  death.     How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  What  business  had  we  to  thrust 
ourselves  into  the  councils  of  a  marauding  brigand,  who  was  merely  car- 
lying  out  the  free-trade  principles  he  had  inherited  from  his  anoeston? 
What  right  had  we  to  meddle  with  the  prisoners  of  the  King  of  Bok- 
hara ?     Under  what  pretext  could  we  reconcile  with  our  knowledge  of 
the  power  of  Russia  to  obtain  restitution  for  herself,  this  extraordinary 
interference  with  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  a  paternal  govern- 
ment?    Was  ever  any  thing  so  monstrous?     Then,  that  this  same 
officer,  single-handed,  without  retinue,  guards,  or  money,  or  one  solitary 
proof  of  any  kind  tbit  he  really  vras  that  which  he  represented  himsw 
to  be,  that  this  naked,  unaccredited  envoy  should  be  required  to  efiect  a 
friendly  treaty  with  the  impetuous,  jealous,  and  implacshle  Ameer,  was  a 
thing  to  make  any  reflecting  man  shudder  for  the  issue  of  dus  perilous  ad- 
venture.     We  acre  well  aware  of  the  subtle  reasons  that  may  be  urged 
for  the  whole  of  this  dark  proceeding ;  but  we  must,  neverUieless,  de» 
mand  a  categorical  answer  to  a  plain  question.     By  what  authority  was 
the  negotiation  for  this  treaty  put  into  motion?     Sir  John  McNeill  pos- 
sessed no  such  authority ;  he  was  our  ambassador  to  Persia,  not  to  Bok- 
hara; he  had  no  more  right  to  cany  his  diplomatic  functions  into  Bdc- 
hara,  than  he  had  to  declare  war  upon  Persia  ;  and  certainly  vriiat  he         J 
had  no  right  to  do  himself,  he  could  not  rightfrilly  delegate  to  be  done 
by  another. 

Upon  what  authority  then  was  this  strange,  hopeless  missioii  undertaken? 
The  government  disclaim  it  Sir  John  M'Neill  clearly  had  no  autho- 
rity within  himself  to  ori^nate  so  grave  a  measure.  But  it  is  equally  dear 
that  he  despatched  Colonel  Stoddurt  on  this  embassy— if  embassy  H  can 
be  called,  which  had  not  one  shadow  of  an  attribute  of  authority  la  il» 
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tnoi.  fSther  Sir  Jobn  H'NdU  was  andumed  by  the  ihen  adnunistra- 
lioQ  io  Bend  %  KprosentatiTe  of  the  British  ffovenunent  into  Bokhara,  for 
"die  purpose  of  entering  into  a  treabr  with  toe  soveieign  of  that  oountiyy 
or  SB  waa  not  so  authorised.  To  this  miserable  alternative  we  are  driven 
hf  iihe  shoflBing  which,  from  &st  to  last,  has  dismced  the  official  cor* 
respondence  on  this  subject.  If  Sir  John  McNeill  was  not  authorised  to 
do  lids,  let  him  answer  for  the  consequences. 

We  grieve  to  be  forced  into  this  paltiy  view  of  so  great  a  responsi- 
But  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  responsibility  somewhere.  The 
govermnent  asserts  that  Colonel  Stoddart  was  not  an  authorised  envoy. 
The  eovemment  ought  to  know.  But  it  is  certain  that  Sir  John 
M'Nem  ordered  Colonel  Stoddart  to  go  into  Bokhara  for  the  purposes  we 
hanre  described  ;  audit  is  equally  certain  that  Colonel  Stoddart,  being  so 
ordered  by  his  superior  officer,  had  no  alternative  but  to  go.  Leaving  Sir 
John  M'iNeill  to  settle  his  dilemma  with  the  government,  let  us  now  see 
bow  fitf,  under  such  exonerating  circumstances,  the  government  itself  is 
by  an  act  in  which  tney  declare  they  had  no  participation. 


Tbe  ambassador  is  the  representative  of  his  sovereign.  Discourtesies 
fliiown  to  ambassadors  are  resented  as  a£&onts  to  the  sovereigns  they  re* 
pweGnt.  The  acts  of  ambassadors  are  held  as  acts  of  their  sovereigns. 
Tfaroogfa  every  practicable  phase  of  their  functions,  ambassadors  are 
anstabied  and  protected  by  their  sovereigns.  This  state  of  things  is 
mnveraally  conceded.  It  is  the  key  to  the  diplomacy  of  the  whole  world* 
By  what  argument,  then,  of  policy,  or  usage,  or  justice,  the  goveniment 
cf  England  can  ra^ise  to  recognise  and  abide  by  the  act  of  Sir  John 
M^em  in  this  instance,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  conceive — unless,  and 
it  is  the  osily  loophole  left,  Sir  J<^  exceeded  or  violated  his  instructions 
in  carrying  it  into  efiect.  But  even  this  pitiful  evasion  is  not  available  ; 
Ibr  if  he  did  exceed  or  violate  his  instructions,  the  government  were 
bound  to  vindicate  themselves  by  calling  him  to  public  account  for  so 
unwarrantable  a  stretch  of  authority.  But  the  government  have  signified 
so  such  intenticm,  and  never  will. 

The  case  then  resolves  itself  into  this  simple  result,  that  the  government, 
by  declining  the  obrious  means  of  clearing  themselves  from  this  fearfid 
remottsibility,  have  taken  it  upon  their  shoulders. 

It  18  right  they  should  do  so ;  and  in  doing  so,  they  only  anticipate 
tka  Terdict  of  history.  The  true  fiusts  are  these.  When  it  was  dis- 
ooteied  that  a  large  number  of  Russians  were  held  in  captivity  by  the 
Ameer,  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  then  at  the  Foreign  Office,  saw  that 
Ruflsia  might  make  this  aggression  an  excuse  for  a  mintary  descent  upon 
the  OtsMj  and  he  determmed  to  out-manoeuvre  the  Czar,  by  endeavour- 
ing  to  effisct  their  liberation  before  he  could  take  any  measures  to  enforce 
it.  With  this  view  he  directed  our  minister  at  Teheran  to  select  an 
officer  for  this  special  and  singular  mission.  Upon  this  point  the  whole 
4]oestion  turns.  Our  minister  selected  Colond  Stoddurt  Of  course 
Coloiiel  Stoddart  was  not  selected  by  Liord  Palmerston — he  did  not  re- 
oeive  Ins  appointment  direct  from  Lord  Palmerston : — and  upon  this 
jesidtical  plea  the  Foreign  Secretary  refuses  to  regard  Colonel  Stoddart 
aa  an  authorised  agent  of  the  government !  That  the  government  should 
thus  &own  an  act  which  tiiey  had  themselves  originated  and  directed,  is 
hard  to  beHeve.  But  the  melancholy  eridence  that  they  did  do  so  is  to 
be  found  in  the  letter  of  Lord  EUenborough  to  the  Ameer,  in  which  he 
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states  that  he  lias  been  iofbnned  that  two  Engtuhmen  were  detained 
piisoners  in  Bokhara,  that  thej  were  merely  innoeeni  iraveBerSf  that  ht, 
therefore,  hopes  his  majesty  will  release  them,  and  that  he  will  oigage 
they  shall  never  enter  his  dominions  agam !  Ihis  oomaunieation  firam 
the  Govemor-General  of  India,  flatly  contradicting  the  repeated  state- 
ments of  poor  Stoddart  that  he  was  an  authorised  agent  of  the  govern* 
ment,  confirmed  the  previous  suspicions  of  the  tyrant,  that  he  and  hia 
friend  were  spies,  and  sealed  their  &te.  Had  Lcm  EUenborough  simply 
indicated  the  official  character  in  which  they  were  legitimatdy  clothed 
under  the  sanction  of  the  ForeigpoL  Office,  the  Ameer  would  not  have 
dared  to  touch  them. 

Conolly's  connexion  with  Stoddart  was  as  official  as  Stoddart's  own 
appointment.  He  was  employed  on  a  mission  to  ELhiva  and  Khokan* 
and  while  thus  engaged,  it  was  intimated  **  to  Colonel  Stoddart  that  Cap* 
tain  Conolly  was  at  Khiva,  and  that  if  he  thought  he  could  be  uaeM  to 
him,  he  had  authority  to  send  to  him  to  Ehwa^*^  winch  he  did.  These 
are  the  very  words  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  explained  the  transaction  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Yet  Sir  Robert  Peel  allows  both  these  officers 
to  be  sacrificed  in  silence ! 

Hitherto  we  have  looked  at  the  obligation  of  government  to  their 
official  servants.  But,  granting  that  no  such  oUigation  ezistB — granting^ 
that  Stoddart  and  Conolly  were  mere  EnglishnMn  and  *^  innocent  tra- 
vellers,'' the  country  has  a  right  to  demand  retributioa  for  their  murder. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  acknowledmi  this  right  over  and  ovor  again,  b«t 
always  entreated  not  to  be  pressed  to  enforce  redress.  It  is  a  very  enzioDf 
and  remarkable  feature  in  the  case,  that  whenever  the  subject  has  been 
referred  to,  ministers  have  invariably  described  the  execution  of  these 
gentlemen  as  an  act  of  nmrder.  This  is  the  word  always  used — nmrdar* 
Yet  these  same  ministers  always  beg  not  to  be  pressed  to  take  any  notice 
of  this  murder. 

With  the  mission  of  Dr.  Wolff,  the  whole  of  the  dvilised  umverse  is  &- 
miliar;  and  it  is  impossible  to  express  inadequate  terms  the  glory  of  that 
humane  and  courageous  achievement.  To  Captain  (jfover^s  noUe  conduct 
throughout  this  huTowing  afiair — ^to  his  generous  self-devotion — his  pro- 
digal zeal,  and  untiring  perseverance,  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  render  a 
fitting  tribute.  Some  people  find  fiiult  with  the  tone  of  his  letters  to 
Lord  Aberdeen.  We  do  not.  We  have  onty  to  lament  that  in  thns 
trampling  indignantly  upon  conventional  forms  and  hollow  official  cere- 
monials,-he  failed  to  excite  in  the  breast  of  his  dmiomatic  cancespondent^ 
the  same  irrepressible  enthusiasm  which  ammated  his  own. 

Dr.  Wolff  brings  back  intelligence  of  the  execution  of  our  two 
countrymen,  on  the  authority  of  the  Ameer  himselfl  Captain  Grover, 
doubting  every  statement  that  comes  from  that  polluted  i^oe^here,  is 
of  opinion,  notwithstanding,  that  they  are  still  alive.  The  Committee 
of  the  Fund  hold  the  same  opinion.  The  conjectural  grounds  on  whidi 
it  rests  are  stated  in  the  publication  before  us;  but  we  confess  th^  9s^ 
pear  to  us  altogether  illusoiy. 

We  detect  in  this  ardent  volume,  one  very  surprising  coutxadieiion; 
but  we  can  readily  comprehend  that  it  springs  from  an  over-anxioos  de- 
sire to  sift  every  possible  aspect  of  the  case  by  every  possible  means.  In 
one  place  Captain  Crrover  says,  that  the  King  of  Bokhara  is  not  to 
blame—that  he  discredited  Stoddarf  s  story,  because  Stoddart  could  not 
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pndooe  Ae  neoenaiy  credeotiab  to  Toify  it— ihat  he  waited,  at  Stod- 
OKt^B  leqnest  three  months,  for  the  arriv&l  of  letters  which  should 
sodieiitioftte  lus  misBian— that  he  erea  established  post-houses  as  far  as  the 
firontier  to  expedite  their  arrxral— but  that  the  letters  not  coming,  the 
Idvg  was  coimnned  in  his  hdief  that  Stoddart  was  a  spy.  Stoddart,  in 
bet,  was  deserted  by  his  goTemment,  and  given  up  to  lus  doom ;  a  sort 
cf  jnwtififation,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  Tsngeance  of  the  Ameer.  But,  in 
aoother  plaoe.  Captain  GroTer  denounces  the  king  as  a  horrible  tyrant, 
saya  diat  he  is  considered  by  his  subjects  as  a  madman,  and  urges  the  ne- 
eoattty  of  marehing  a  foree  into  Bokhara  to  punish  this  insane  Ameer, 
and  the  Ameer  alone.  Both  views  cannot  be  eorreot  The  truth  seems 
to  be  this — ^that  the  Ameer,  raging  for  the  lives  of  our  countrymen,  with* 
held  his  bloody  fingers  only  as  long  as  Ids  fears  of  English  interference 
lasted,  and  mimered  his  prisoners  the  moment  he  became  convinced  that 
there  was  no^ung  to  dread  from  the  English  government. 

We  have  not  toudied  upon  the  policy  of  the  mission  itself.  A  worse 
man  for  so  embarrasnng  a  position  than  poor  Stoddart  could  scarcely  have 
been  chosen.  But  that  was  not  lus  fftult.  He  seems  to  have  brought  to 
the  discharge  ofhis  functions,  an  impetuority  of  temper  better  calculated 
ibr  the  direction  of  a  storming-party  in  the  mouth  of  a  breach,  than 
for  the  delicate  and  dangerous  duties  of  an  embassy.  Many  men,  how- 
efcr,  have  been  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  with  still  slenderer  qua* 
fifiotfioos.  But  in  the  history  of  the  world,  no  man  ever  before  expiated 
SBch  fiuilta  by  so  awful  a  penalty. 


LITERATURE. 

SELF.    BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  «  CECIL.*» 

It  is  impossible  that  the  novel  reader  should  have  forgotten  '^  CeciL" 
The  brilliant,  caustic,  clever,  and  extremely  entertaining  *^  Cecil,'' whose 
smartoees  won  the  suffinges  of  all  the  critics,  from  that  gpreat  Triton  the 
Quarterkf,  to  the  smallest  minnows  of  the  newspaper  press.  Rarely, 
indeed,  has  an  anonymous  wodk  acquired  so  splendid  a  reputation  as  was 
acoorded  to  this  aUe  novel  soon  after  its  publication,  and  as  its  estima- 
tion increased,  so  did  public  curiosity  as  to  the  authondup.  One  or  two 
of  that  sdeet  few  who  consider  themselves  ''  the  knowing  ones,"  were 
extramely  confident  in  attributing  the  work  to  a  lady,  though  its  dia* 
zacter  was  much  too  masculine  to  agree  with  such  an  idea;  and  many 
others  equally  satisfied  with  their  own  sagacity,  were  as  firmly  of  opinion 
that  it  was  the  production  of  a  gentieman,  as  no  female  could  have  hazarded 
liie4jpedoms  that  abound  in  its  pages.  They  guessed  and  conjectured ;  but 
guesaed  and  conjectured  with  little  satisfaction  to  the  public.  The  sex  of 
vie  writer  never  trans[wr8d,  and  an  impression  began  to  be  entertained — 
to  aeeonnt  for  the  opponng  characteristics  of  the  style — that  tiiere  must 
have  existed  in  the  literary  world  a  kind  of  Siamese  twins  of  both  sexes, 
whose  comlnned  ideas  had  made  this  puzzling  result.  But  whether  the 
anthar  oC  "  Cedl"  be  male  or  fomaLe,  or  both,  or  neither — for  where 
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Aodung  can  be  piored^  nothing  ought  to  be  affirmed— he,  she,  diey,  or  li^ 
evidenSr  require  agaia  to  be  the  object  of  popular  £»yonri  aaid  there 
cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  after  a  porural  of  the  new  prodne* 
tion  of  this  ambiguous  writer,  that  he,  she,  they,  or  it,  will  now  be 
more  admiied,  more  talked  about,  more  guessed  at  than  erer*  Indeed, 
of  the  two  novels  regarded  as  worics  of  art,  ''  Self  is  much  8i:qpenor  to 
**  CeciL"  The  story  is  better  constructed,  the  characters  are  more  eflbct* 
ively  developed,  and  the  incidents  more  natural,  more  impressive*  and 
more  picturesque.  The  writer's  knowledge  of  human  character  u  seen  in 
those  fine  gradations  of  passion  which  so  cleariy  individualise  the  lead- 
ins^  personages  in  the  story,  and,  in  the  absence'  of  the  ordiuary  ma* 
chmery  of  notion,  the  author's  originality  is  manifssted  quite  as  con* 
vincingly.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any  outline  of  the  plot,  amply 
because  **  Self  ought  by  this  time  to  be  in  every  body's  hands,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  it  would  be  superfluous:  but  should  any  of  our  readers 
not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
its  merits,  we  think  the  only  way  of  appreciating  such  a  book,  is  to  go 
to  its  perusal  without  any  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  narrative.  We 
can,  however,  inform  tiiem  that  the  period  here  so  ably  illustrated,  la 
within  tiie  experience  of  the  old  generation,' and,  we  believe^  within 
the  sympathies  of  the  new.  The  scene  is  Ekig^land,  as  it  was  about 
thirty  years  ago,  when  under  tiie  auspices  of  the  Prince  Regent,  society 
had  put  on  its  most  gracious  aspect,  and  its  most  glittering  appearanoe. 
*^  The  world  of  fashion"  assumed,  then,  a  splendour  and  a  prominenoe^ 
certainly  never  exceeded,  probably  never  attained  since.  These  were  the 
high  and  palmy  days  for  those  gay  ephemera  that  can  live  only  in  the 
sunshine :  these  were  also  days,  let  it  be  remembered,  no  less  genial  for 
that  exalted  race  who  enjoy  an  eagle-like  capacity  for  soaring  to  the 
very  region  of  the  sun.  Exquisites,  exclusives,  the  youtiiful  belles  of 
Almacks,  and  the  full-blown  beauties  of  Carlton  House,  had  then  thor 
summer,  but  we  cannot  forget  that  it  was  quite  as  much  the  season  of  con- 
querors and  of  poets.  The  author  of  **  SeIC  therefore,  while  exhibiting 
to  us  so  brilliant  a  planet  as  the  Prince  of  Walesi,  with  his  "  fat,  fair,  and 
forty"  satellites,  has  done  wisely  in  bringing  into  the  same  focus  such 
remarkable  constellations  as  Wellington  and  Byron. 

So  much  for  the  time  and  the  subject :  we  have  now  a  word  to  say 
on  the  matter  of  this  work.  In  **  Cecil,"  the  feature  that  excited  most 
comment,  was  the  writer's  tendency  to  satirical  remark — such  satire 
being  peculiarly  pungent,  and  at  the  same  time  remarkable  for  an  epi- 
grammatic turn  of  thought.  In  "  Self  we  find  this  feature  more  con- 
spicuous than  ever ;  even  those  whose  prejudices  are  most  offended  by 
tne  freedoms  taken  by  the  author  with  subiects  that  are  usually  very 
tenderly  handled,  cannot  fail  to  admire  that  felicity  of  illustration  whic» 
is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  this  ii^riters  style.  Classical  allu- 
sions, ludicrous  comparisons,  and  ingenious  parallels,  are  introduced  into 
a  train  of  thought  in  a  manner  equally  amusing  and  novel.  These  flights 
of  fiincy,  it  must  be  allowed,  make  sport  of  every  thing — ^nothing  ap* 
pears  too  high,  nothing  too  low  for  them*  We  will  g^ve  a  few  in- 
stances. 

The  first  dispute  between  a  newly-married  pair,  is  the  first  gray  hair  amid 
the  golden  curu  of  Cupid :  and  if  it  have  been  quoted  miltions  of  times  from 
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BoiUMfiii,  that  **  Love  is  bora  widi  the  fint  sigh,  and  dies  with  the  fiist 

he  it  beoeeforwaid  added,  that  the  love  whicfa  surviyes  the  flnt  domestic  quar« 

vd,  becomes  theooeforwaid  limping  and  graceless  as  a  Chelsea  pensioner. 

**  Lord  Uppingham's  small  beer  was  made  a  little  flatter  by  being  broached 
in  the  Lower  House.* 

"  I  have  a  shrewd  guess,"  observed  De  Bayhurst, "  that,  in  times  to  come» 
small  beer  will  have  the  best  of  it !  We  have  drunk  out  our  champagne  ;  and 
even  had  we  not,  into  what  a  state  of  tilings  has  its  effervescence  betrayed 
OS  I  Trust  me,  the  country  prefers  even  the  smallest  beer  to  a  beverage  whose 
sparkKi^  conveys  no  nutriment,  and  leaves  only  the  heart-burn." 

**  The  country  gentleman  expects  countries  to  be  conquered  for  him  with* 
out  powder  or  shot,  and  cities  to  be  reduced  without  pick-axe  or  scaling  ladder. 
The  country  gentleman  is  convinced,  like  a  child,  that  the  vehicle  he  travels 
in  is  standing  still,  and  that  the  hedges  are  moving.  The  country  genUeman 
would  make  every  step  in  public  life  a  stride ;  but  when  things  are  jerked  out 
of  their  places  by  the  movement,  complains  of  the  breakage.  The  country 
gentleman  would  fortify  the  state  with  his  own  turnips,  and  then  wonder  at 
bemg  eaten  out  by  the  sheep.  The  eye  of  the  country  gentleman  being  or- 
gsniaedy  like  that  of  the  bull,  to  magnify  proximate  objects,  he  fencies  himself 
able  to  overbeflow  an  army  t'other  side  the  channel ;  but  succumbs  to  the 
imtreador  who,  having  acquired  colossal  proportions  by  approaching  him,  flings 
a  mantle  over  his  head.    The  country  gentleman — " 

**  Quarter,  quarter,"  cried  Philip,  good-humouredly  filling  his  glass,  "  and 
allow  me  to  propose,  in  my  turn,  the  health  of  the  young  member.  The  young 
member  is  one  who,  like  the  great  pyramid,  covers  a  whole  province  by  the 
nagniuide  of  his  shadow.  The  young  member  is  a  sophist  so  enamoured  of 
the  subtleties  of  abstract  politics  that  he  will  leave  an  insurrection  unquelled, 
or  the  budget  unopened,  while  be  is  carping  at  a  definition  or  roundinff  a 
period,  or  selecting  examples  among  the  Lac^emonians.  The  young  member 
parries  the  tangibilities  of  a  treasury  return  by  quotations  from  Darite  ;  sup- 
ports a  local  militia  bill  by  invoking  patriotism  as  the  pulsation  of  a  nation's 
heart;  and  when  cheered  by  the  lovers  of  dap-trap,  fancies  he  has  emitted  an 
argument.  Bewildered  by  the  acclamations  of  his  chairing  (a  ceremony 
Ibaoded  on  the^^ef  de$fmx,  which  were  imitated  from  the  frenzy  of  the  fi|ac* 
dianales),  the  young  member  fondly  fancies  himself  a  demi-god.  Harpooning 
his  whale  in  a  vulnerable  part  bv  addressing  himself  to  the  prejudices  of  John 
Bull,  rather  than  his  understanding,  the  }^ung  member  computes  his  conse- 
ouence  by  that  of  the  monster  he  has  conquered ;  forgetting  that  in  public 
snows  the  giant  is  ever  led  by  the  dwarf.'' 

When  led  by  the  nose,  the  public  cbooses  that  it  shall  be,  like  Satan,  by  the 
red-hot  pincers  of  a  saint ;  or  if  led  by  the  ears—a  more  ordinaiy  mcxle  of 
official  traction— by  a  band  that  lays  itself  as  caressingly  on  its  predominant 
leagues  as  the  hand  of  Tltania  on  the  ass's  head  of  the  deluded  Bottom. 

Since  the  age  became  over-inouisitive,  nature  has  been  stripped  of  her 
besu^,  and  art  of  her  grace ;  the  fragrance  has  been  pillaged  from  the  flower, 
and  the  brightness  from  the  stars.  By  the  iron  wheels  of  its  machineiy  all  that 
we  venerated  has  been  ground  into  dust,  or  in  the  crucible  simmering  over  its 
furnaces,  fused  into  vapour.  Nothing  is  solid  under  its  probe — nothing  elevated 
nnder  its  quadrant.    It  has  taught  us  to 

Peep  and  botanize  upon  our  mother's  grave; 

decomposed  the  sigh  of  love,  to  determine  the  weight  of  its  eases  ;  applied  its 
thermometer  to  the  glow  of  a  patriot's  heart ;  and  suspendea  its  weather-glass 
amid  the  wavering  prayers  of  an  expiring  saint.    The  lambent  diamond  has 
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beoome  opaque  Gubon.  The  ashes  oC  the  dead  are  eonstaatly  totn  up  to  piove 
that  the  hand  which  smoothed  their  dyiog  pillow,  poured  poison  into  their 
cup.  It  has  been  shown  to  us,  that  the  dmtL>bed  piety  of  Addison  was  mel- 
lowed by  a  dram  ;  that  Lucretia,  the  vainest  rather  than  the  chastest  of  her 
sex,  pre^rred  the  loss  of  honour,  to  a  stain  upon  her  reputatkui. 

These  examples,  taken  at  random,  will  affi)rd  our  readers  some  idea  of 
the  talent  of  this  remarkable  writer :  hut  a  perusal  of  *^  Sel^"  can  alone 
enable  him  to  comprehend  the  fund  of  entertainment  that  exists  in  its 
pages. 


THIERS'  HISTORY  OF  THE   CONSULATE   AND  THE 

EMPIRE. 

Th£  ihird  volume  of  this  work  is  before  us.  In  fulness  of  statement 
and  critical  exactitude  of  detail,  it  transcends  even  the  preceding  to- 
lumea.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  other  history  in  any  language  writ- 
ten in  this  spirit,  and  with  sudi  complete  command  of  that  class  of 
small  persona]  facts,  to  which  few  historians  ever  have  access,  but 
which  thus  carefully  gathered,  and  skilfully  employed,  give  such  a  life- 
like colouring  to  the  annals  of  a  country.  Other  histories  are,  for  the 
most  part,  either  political  treatises,  or  mechanical  narratives  of  events 
—•mere  maps  of  the  great  causeways  worn  upon  the  face  of  time,  leav- 
ing unexplored  and  unrecorded,  all  that  human  interest  which  clus- 
tered about  their  origin— the  doubts,  the  speculations,  the  jealousiets, 
intrigues,  and  strugf^les,  which  constitute  in  reality  the  moral  and  the 
warning.  But  M.  Thiers'  history  is  a  chronicle  of  men  as  well  as 
actions — of  motives  as  well  as  results — uniting  with  the  practical  saga- 
city of  the  politician,  something  of  the  dramatic  fascination  of  the  ro- 
mantic biographer*  If  Froissart  had  lived  in  these  times,  and  had  set 
himself  down  to  the  *'  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,"  be 
would,  probably,  have  written  much  such  a  work  as  this,  lacking  its 
profounder  elements. 

The  treatment  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  subject.  All  histories 
could  not  be  written  m  this  vein,  because,  in  most  instances,  the  settle- 
ment of  constitutions  produces  an  uniformity  of  popular  and  legislative 
action,  which  yields  little  variety  of  materials.  But  in  France  it  was 
otherwise.  The  influences  of  the  Revolution  continued  to  agitate  the 
country  long  after  the  crisis  itself  was  over.  Nor  is  M.  Thiers  singular 
in  his  opinion  that  the  Revolution  has  not  ended  yet.  The  Consulate 
and  the  Empire  with  all  their  grand  and  cumulative  achievements,  were 
but  a  wondrous  prolongation  of  the  original  convulsion.  Napoleon 
standing  in  the  midst,  with  the  tumultuous  waters  surging  and  breaking 
round  his  feet  The  history  of  this  extraordinary  episode,  created  and 
controlled  by  the  genius  of  one  man,  is,  therefore,  properly  the  history 
of  the  life  of  Napoleon — demanding  for  its  adequate  fulfilment  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  secret  machinery,  the  organisation  and  the 
personnel  through  which  its  gigantic  issues  were  accomplished.  The 
whole  subject  was  felicitously  adapted  to  the  tastes,  the  enthusiasm, 
and  the  lucky  resources  of  the  writer,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  inspire 
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lus  work  with  channs  of  a  kind  rarely  discovered  in  similar  produc- 

tiODS. 

The  third  volume  embraces  the  period  between  April  1801,  and 
August  1802.  It  carries  Napoleon  through  the  dangerous  struggle  for 
Egypt,  which  ended  by  its  evacuation  and  its  final  loss,  mainly  attri- 
butable to  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  England.  The  frankness  with 
which  M.  Thiers  treats  this  angry  question^  is  at  least  creditable  to  his 
integrity.  He  does  not  afiecl  to  disguise  the  old  French  yearning  after 
J^gTpt,  the  high  road  to  India,  the  key  to  the  commerce  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. He  even  blames  Napoleon  for  not  having  sacrificed  for  its 
maintenance,  more  armies  than  had  already  unavailingly  perished  on 
its  inhospitable  plains,  and  he  chides  the  conqueror  of  Europe,  for  not 
seeking  to  embrace,  at  all  risks,  within  the  girdle  of  his  victories 
that  immense  territory,  which  would  have  served  to  balance  the 
English  possessions  in  the  East,  and  perhaps  ultimately  to  absorb 
them.  This  is  candid  at  all  events.  It  is  an  honest  avowal  of  a  course 
of  policy  which  France  would  be  again  eager  to  adopt,  if  the  opportu- 
nity should  ever  arise.  But  we  suspect  that  the  time  has  passed  by 
for  the  realization  of  this  ambitious  dream.  During  the  forty  years  and 
npwards  which  have  elapsed  since  Napoleon  relinquished  his  projects 
in  that  direction,  our  Indian  empire  has  been  so  extended  and  consoli- 
dated as  to  render  all  such  designs  hopeless  for  the  future. 

The  peace  which  followed  this  amicable  adjustment  is  described 
through  all  its  pomp  and  paraphernalia — a  moment  of  intense  interest 
ibr  Europe.  England  and  France,  everywhere  proclaimed  in  these 
pages  as  the  two  greatest  nations  of  the  earth,  had  settled  all  their 
differences,  and  were  now  sitting  down  to  celebrate  their  amity.  It 
had  been  well  for  the  world  if  Napoleon  could  have  reaped  the  just 
advantages  of  this  happy  juncture ;  but  his  restless  spirit  could  not 
respire  in  so  serene  an  atmosphere,  and  before  the  blessings  of  peace 
were  well  understood  by  the  mercurial  population  over  whose  destinies 
he  presided,  he  plunged  again  into  a  war  of  aggrandisement  To  this 
disastrous  point,  however,  the  volume  before  us  does  not  advance.  We 
have  yet  to  see  how  the  historian  will  treat  the  ruinous  glories  of  his 
hero. 

The  famous  Concordat  with  the  pope  occupies  the  next  book  ;  but 
the  principal  point  of  attraction,  written  up  with  great  power  and  re- 
plete with  the  most  attractive  and  spirited  details,  is  the  ascension  of 
Napoleon  to  supreme  power— the  establishment  of  the  Consulate  for 
life  in  his  person,  vrith  the  right  of  choosing  his  successor.  The  fluc- 
tuations of  opinion,  the  senatorial  embarrassments,  the  delays  and 
dfficulties  against  which  this  conclusive  measure  was  finally  carried — 
on  the  verge  of  being  accomplished,  and  now  nearly  lost  for  ever 
depicted  with  masterly  ability,  presenting  upon  the  whole  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  providential  incidents  in  the  career  of  the  empe- 
ror. The  volume  breaks  off  here,  leaving  Napoleon,  at  what  is  ap- 
propriately described  as  the  culminating  point  of  his  moral  power. 
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THE  MARLBOROUGH  DESPATCHES.* 

Hebe  are  three  closely  printed  volumes,  two  of  them  containing  m- 
wards  of  700  pages  each,  and  the  other  more  than  600  of  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  hero  of  Blenheim,  and  there  are  two  more  volmnes  to  come 
before  the  collection  will  be  complete.  If  ever  ft  nobleman  deserved 
the  reputation  of  *^  a  man  of  letters,**  there  can  surely  be  no  denying  it 
to  the  great  duke  ;  and  althoi^h  we  cannot  help  tmnldng  it  is  rawer 
late  in  the  day  to  bring  forth,  for  the  first  time,  such  evidence  of  his 
grace's  literary  talent,  the  volumes  are  welcome  as  documents  possessing 
very  strong  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  historical  scholar.  They 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  Wellington  and  Nelsoa 
Despatches  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  said  they  have  any  tmng  like  the  in- 
rest  of  either  of  these  important  works ;  they  certainly  constitute  ma- 
terials for  history,  but  tne  general  reader,  we  are  afraid,  will  not 
readily  be  induced  to  attempt  the  investigation  of  so  formidaUe  a 
heap.  We  think  also,  that  a  great  mistake  has  been  committed  in 
preserving  the  duke's  French  correspondence  which  forms  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  work,  in  the  lang^uage  in  which  it  was  written.  In 
that  age  French  was  the  language  of  correspondence;  and  whether 
the  I>i£e  of  Marlborough  had  to  write  to  the  high  and  mighty  Lords  of 
Holland — to  the  King  of  Prussia — or  the  Emperor  of  Austria — ^to  elec- 
tors, landgraves,  princes,  and  buigomasters  of  the  states  and  tovms  of 
Germany — or  to  the  envoys  and  ministers  of  the  various  foreign  courts 
with  which  he  was  in  communication,  it  was  necessa^  he  should  employ 
the  French  language.  But  these  letters  are  now  for  English  readers,  and 
French  is  no  longer  had  recourse  to,  so  exclusively  in  diplomacy  as  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century.  If  the  instimces  had  been  few  of  the 
adoption  of  a  foreign  tongue  by  uie  duke,  there  would  not  have  been  the 
same  objection,  but  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  make  the  work  appear 
quite  as  much  a  French  as  an  English  one.  Nevertheless,  the  import- 
ance of  such  a  publication  is  unquestionable,  and  there  can  be  no  aoubt 
of  its  forming  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  military  library. 


JONATHAN  SHARP.f 


An  American  hero  ought  now  to  be  at  a  premium — of  course  we 
allude  only  to  literary  heroes.  Colonel  Crockett  was  superseded  by  Sam 
Slick,  and  the  immortality  of  the  ingenious  Sam,  it  is  evident,  must 
come  to  some  such  conclusion  as  that  of  the  gallant  colonel.  We  sadly 
want  a  new  specimen,  and  the  less  be  possesses  of  the  old  leaven  of 

*  The  Letters  and  Despatches  of  John  Churchill,  First  Duke  oi  Marlborough, 
from  1702  to  1712.  Edited  by  General  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  George  Murray. 
3  vols. 

t  Jonathan  Sharp;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Eentuckian.  Written  by  Himnplf 
3  vols. 
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Ttnkee  heroism,  the  more  will  he  be  liked  in  **  the  old  oountry  ;"  for, 
if  we  may  speak  the  truth  without  offence,  such  heroics  have  got  some* 
what  out  of  favour  here.  The  smartest  nation  in  all  creation  have  been 
a  little  too  smart  for  us  in  some  things,  and  though  Jonathan  may  be  a 
monstrous  funny  fellow  in  his  way,  this  funny  way  of  his  has  ceased 
to  excite  a  smile  amongst  us,  ever  since  we  found  it  went  direct  to  our 
pockets.  Therefore  it  behoved  a  new  hero  to  put  forth  new  recom* 
jneodations,  and  Jonathan  Sharp  has  done  wisely  in  presenting  himself 
as  an  adventurer  of  a  different  type  to  that  with  which  we  are  already 
unpleasantly  familiar.  Our  Kentuckian,  though  educated  in  the 
principles  that  made  repudiation  so  popular  amongst  his  countrymen, 
possessed  the  advantage  of  early  travel,  and  from  his  youth  upward 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  acquire  notions  of  honesty,  honour,  and  public 
virtue  whilst  resident  in  other  lands,  and  observing  their  institutions ; 
yet,  if  Jonathan  Sharp  does  not  possess  that  genius  for  wooden  nut- 
megs and  worthless  clocks,  so  prevalent  amongst  his  compatriots,  most 
assuredly  he  has  never  been  approached  by  them  in  the  more  covetable 
talent  of  writing  an  amusing  book»  He  has  gone  through  a  series  of 
adventures  of  the  most  exciting  character^— in  Cuba,  in  Mexico,  in 
Texas,  among  various  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
States,  as  well  as  some  of  a  less  startling  nature  in  Europe,  and  having 
become  tired  of  the  danger,  the  trouble,  and  discredit  of  playing  the 
adfentnrer,  he  has  retired  to  the  quiet  and  respectability  of  a  home  in 
England.  In  this  retirement  he  has  amused  himself  by  writing  his 
own  history,  partly  with  the  object  of  displaying  to  his  countrymen 
the  deplorable  state  in  which  society  exists  amongst  them,  and  partly 
to  make  the  European  reader  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  affairs 
in  Texas.  His  narrative  is  worthy  of  De  Foe.  It  is  full  of  romance 
from  beginning  to  end.  There  is  scarcely  a  chapter  in  the  work,  that 
would  not  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  modern  novel,  for  whether  the 
author  be  exploring  the  haunts  of  the  buccaneers  in  the  Havannah— 
wandering  among  the  trackless  prairies  of  Texas— -dwelling  with  the 
hospitable  planters  in  Mexico,  or  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mormons, 
Indians,  or  Yankee  bravoes  of  the  true  bowie-knife  school,  he  renders 
his  narrative  so  singularly  interesting,  that  the  reader  finds  it  impos* 
stble  to  lay  it  down  till  ne  has  gone  through  to  the  last  page. 


PENINSULAR  SKETCHES.* 

Ws  look  upon  the  Peninsula  as  a  page  on  which  has  been  written, 
in  ineffkceable  characters,  one  of  the  most  glorious  passages  in  the  his- 
tory of  England.  It  was  there,  when  the  star  of  Napoleon  was  in  its 
zenith  in  Europe,  when  the  conqueror  was  overturning  established  em- 
pires, and  manufacturing  kings  by  the  batch,  that  the  people  he  hated 

•  FteinsaJar  Sketches  hy  Actors  on  the  Scene.  Edited  by  W.  H.  l£axwell, 
Eiq.^sotbor  of  ''Hie  Idfe  of  the  Puke  of  WeUlngtOD,*'  <* Stories  of  Waterloo," 
ftc.    3volsL 
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and  affected  to  despise  ventured  to  oppote  him.  His  dream  of  oni- 
versal  conquest  was  soon  disturbed.  Portugal  was  wrested  from  his 
iron  grasp— his  most  successful  generals  were  defeated  one  after  an- 
other— his  triumphant  legions  were  driven  out  of  Spain  across  the 
Pyrenees,  and  beaten  even  upon  their  own  sofl ;  and  when  the  last 
gigantic  effort  was  made  by  the  great  conqueror  in  person,  the  same 
power,  under  the  same  military  leader  who  had  sent  back  the  tide  of 
conquest  from  the  Tagus  to  Toulouse,  rushed  again  to  the  contest, 
and  on  the  memorable  field  of  Waterloo,  shattered  his  imperial  crowa 
as  though  it  had  been  hot  a  withered  gourd.  Every  thing,  therefore, 
relating  to  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  ^must  be  regarded  in  this  country 
with  intense  interest ;  but  though  the  subject  must  always  remain  a 
most  attractive  one,  it  is  obvious  that  the  great  scenes  of  this  important 
drama  can  only  be  properly  given  by  those  who  were  amongst  the 
actors.  Consequently,  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  Mr.  Maxwell, 
already  favourably  known  to  the  public  by  several  works  of  a  military 
character,  for  collecting  the  recollections  of  some  of  our  most  distin- 
guished officers  who  served  in  the  brilliant  campaigns  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  From  them  we  are,  in  these  ^  Peninsular  Sketches,'*  fur- 
nished with  the  most  vivid  pictures  of  every  battle,  manoeuvre,  and 
skirmish  that  occurred  tliroughout  the  contest,  with  the  intioductioii 
of  every  local  feature  taken  from  the  spot.  '^  From  the  opening  ac- 
tion of  Roli9a,^*  says  the  able  editor, ''  to  the  crowning  victory  at 
Toulouse,  here  may  be  found  the  arduous  struggle  &ithfally  de- 
scribed." In  short,  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  illustrating 
the  glory  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  has  ever  been  published, 
and  as  a  memento  of  British  valour,  we  know  of  no  publication  that 
can  be  compared  with  it  in  interest 


EUGENE  SUE'S  ROMANCE.* 

Of  the  numerous  imaginative  writers  whose  productions  have  created 
for  them  a  reputation  extending  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  civilised 
globe,  the  most  striking,  the  most  startling,  and  probably  the  most 
popular,  is  the  favourite  romancist  of  the  Parisians,  Eugene  Sue.  What 
Wordsworth  said  of  the  sonnet,  might  more  correctly  be  applied  to  the 
romance — ^*'  with  this  small  key,''  he  not  only  *'  unlocks  the  heart," 
but  lays  bare  all  its  passions,  prejudices,  crimes,  and  follies.  We  have 
them  somewhat  exaggerated,  perhaps,  but  imagination  is  the  micro- 
scope that  shows  those  most  secret  nerves  that  form  so  important  a  por- 
tion of  the  machinery  of  our  humanity,  and  the  very  vivid  imagination 
of  Eugene  Sue  appears  to  act  under  the  strongest  solar  light  exposing 
the  fine  fibres  in  the  shape  of  coarse  cordage,  and  giving  to  the  scarcely 
visible  throes  the  convulsive  heavings  of  an  earthquake.  "  The  Mys- 
teries of  Paris'  embody  many  such  anatomical  demonstrations :  in  ^  The 

*  De  Rohan;  os^  the  Court  Conspirator:  an  Hktcrical  BomaDoe.  ^y  K. 
Eugene  Sue,  author  of  the  **  Mysteries  of  Fsiis,"  "The  Wandering  Jew,"  8^  3 
vols. 
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Vandering^  Jew"  we  have  been  permitted  to  become  acquainted  with 
others.  Various  works  of  a  similar  stamp  hare  proceeded  from  the 
same  pen,  but  we  will  at  once  confess  that  they  are  not  much  to  our 
taste.  They  are  undoubtedly  extremely  (clever  as  moral  dissections, 
bat  such  things  do  not  form  the  most  agTeeable»  or  the  most  instructive 
studies.  The  talent  they  exhibit  we  readily  recognise,  but  we  often 
find  ourselves  wishing  it  had  displayed  itself  with  a  more  gentle  treat- 
ment of  our  S3rmpathies,  and  even  of  our  prejudices.  Those  who  ad- 
mire the  extraordinary  power  of  this  writer's  conceptions,  yet  have  no 
taste  for  the  coarse  excitement  they  seem  intended  only  to  create^ 
dioukl  know  that  Eugene  Sue  is  not  always  so  vitiated.  He  cau  when 
he  chooses  paint  humanity  humane — he  can  leave  the  demoniac  for  the 
angelic  This  has  never  been  so  apparent  as  in  the  clever  work  before  us. 
Here  is  a  masterly  tableau  of  the  most  picturesque  period  of  French  his- 
tory, embodying  the  court  of  France  in  its  most  courtly  era ;  a  touch- 
ing story  of  woman's  love  and  woman's  suffering ;  a  projected  rebellion 
at  a  period  when  the  mind  of  a  great  nation  was  becoming  debauched 
by  the  enervating  spectacles  its  great  sovereign  chose  to  present  to  it ; 
and  the  most  forcible,  the  most  artistic  contrast  of  characters  who  could 
have  been  brought  together  to  work  out  a  common  object.  Neverthe- 
less, this  is  a  true  story ;  it  is  the  story  of  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  the 
gay,  the  handsome,  the  munificent,  the  effeminate,  the  extravagant  De 
Rohan,  who  figured  so  prominently  at  the  luxurious  court  of  Louis 
XIV .,  and  excited  the  hatred  of  the  Grand  Men  arque  by  his  greater 
success  in  gallantry,  and  by  that  generosity  of  disposition — or  thought- 
less prodigality,  as  it  should  be  styled — which  threw  the  favours  of  roy- 
alty so  completely  into  the  shade.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  more 
*'  De  Rohans,"  for  few  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  work,  with- 
out having  felt  the  conviction  that  they  have  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
master  of  his  craft. 


COLONEL  CAMERON'S  ADVENTURES.* 

The  gallant  colonel,  who  is  the  author  of  these  very  pleasant  vo- 
lumes, appears  to  have  two  objects  in  view  in  their  publication — the 
one  being  to  supply  the  reading  public  with  authentic  information  re- 
specting Greorgia  and  Circassian-countries  so  little  known,  yet  so  full 
of  the  most  romantic  interest,  that  any  addition  to  our  scanty  know- 
ledge must  be  considered  a  great  boon — and  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  the 
English  public  of  certain  impressions  it  had  contracted  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  autocrat  of  Russia.  In  the  first,  in  the  agreeable  shape  of 
a  narrative  of  personal  adventure.  Colonel  Cameron  has  written  several 
extremely  entertaining  chapters  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  the  desperate  struggle  in  which  they  have  so  long  been  engaged 
with  their  enemies  the  Muscovites:  in  the  other  object  he  has  brought 


*  Personal  Adrentoies  and  Excursions  in  Georgia,  Gircasna,  and  Russia.  By 
Lieut-colonel  G.  Poulett  Cameron,  C.B.,  lately  empbyed  on  a  Spedal  Serviee  in 
f)a8ia,&c«    2vols. 
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forward  an  accoaat,  equally  pleaiant  to  the  reader,  of  his 
among  the  Don  CoBsacks,  and  of  his  travels  in  various  portions  of  the 
Russian  dominions,  and  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  and  his  military  re- 
sources* There  may  be  much  truth  in  what  the  author  says  in  his  intto- 
duction,  respecting  the  prejudices  of  the  English  people  against  his  Im- 
perial acquaintance,  but  that  able  work,  '*  Revelations  of  Russia,"  has 
not  proved  that  they  were  unreasonable,  nor  will  his  advocacy,  we  are 
afraid,  entirely  remove  them.  Nevertheless,  Colonel  Cameron*s  personal 
observations  deserve  every  respect.  His  portrait  of  the  autocrat  is  a 
pleasing  one,  and  we  hope  it  may  be  as  popular  as  his  book  deserves 
to  be.  The  author  had  many  facilities  aSorded  him  while  in  Russia  of 
seeing  every  thing  worth  seeing,  and  his  racy  manner  of  telling  what 
lie  has  observed  is  sure  to  recommend  his  book  to  the  general  reader. 
Personal  adventures  have  a  peculiar  charm  for  the  seekers  after  amuse- 
ment ;  and  they  may  seek  with  confidence  in  pages  that  tell  of  that 
favoured  region  of  beauty  and  gallantry  that  supplies  the  harems  of  the 
East  with  the  matchless  beauties  of  Georgia,  and  in  the  invinciUe 
tribes  of  Circassia,  furnishes  an  armed  force  that  sets  at  nought  the 
gigantic  resources  of  the  greatest  military  power  in  the  world. 
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THE   BROTHERS  OF  BIRCHINGTON: 

A  LAY  OF  ST.  THOMAS  a'beCKET. 

Br  Thomas  iN.ooiiDSSTy  Esq. 

You  are  all  aware  that 

On  our  throne  there  once  sat 
A  irerj  great  Ring,  who'd  an  Angevin  hat 
With  a  great  sprig  of  hroom,  which  he  wore  as  a  hadge  in  it. 
Named  from  tms  circumstance,  Henry  Plantagenet. 

Pray  don't  suppose 

That  Vm  going  to  prose 
0*er  Queen  Eleanor's  wrongs,  or  Miss  Rosamond's  woes, 
With  the  dagger,  and  bowl,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Not  much  to  the  credit  of  Miss,  Queen,  or  King. 

The  tale  may  be  true, 

But  between  me  and  you. 
With  the  King's  escapades  I'll  have  nothing  to  do; 
But  shall  merely  select  as  a  theme  for  my  rhymes, 
A  &ct,  which  occurred  to  some  folks  in  his  times. 

If  for  health,  or  "  a  lark," 

You  should  ever  embark 
In  that  best  of  improvements  on  boats  since  the  Ark, 
The  steam-vessel,  call'd  the  "  Red  Rover,'*  the  barge 
Of  an  excellent  officer,  named  Captain  Large, 

You  may  see  some  halfway 

*Twixt  the  pier  at  Heme  Bay 
And  Margate,  the  place  where  you're  going  to  stay, 
A  village  call'd  Birchington,  famed  for  its  '*  Rolls, ' 
As  the  fishing-bank,  just  in  its  front,  is  for  Soles. 

Well — there  stood  a  fane 
In  this  Harry  Broom's  reign. 
On  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  overhanging  the  main, 
Henown'd  for  its  sanctity  all  through  the  nation 
And  orthodox  friars  of  tne  Austin  persuasion. 
•^wje.— VOL.  LzziY.  wo.  ccxciy.  l 
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Among  them  there  was  one. 

Whom  if  once  I  beg^n 
To  describe  as  I  ought  I  should  never  have  done. 
Father  Richard  of  Birching^n,  so  was  the  Friar 
Ydepty  whom  the  rest  had  elected  their  Prior. 

He  was  tall  and  upright, 

About  six  feet  in  height, 
I£s  complexion  was  what  you*d  denominate  light, 
And  the  tonsure  had  left;,  'mid  his  ringlets  of  brown, 
A  little  bald  patch  on  the  top  of  his  crown. 

His  bright  sparkling  eye 

Was  of  hazel,  and  nigh 
Rose  a  finely- arch 'd  eyebrow  of  similar  dye, 
He*d  a  small,  well-form'd  mouth,  with  the  Cupidon  lip, 
And  an  aquihne  nose,  somewhat  red  at  the  tip. 

In  doors  and  out 

He  was  very  devout. 
With  his  Aves  and  PcUers — and,  oh,  such  a  Knout 
For  his  self  flagellations!  the  Monks  used  to  say 
He  would  wear  out  two  penn'orth  of  whip-cord  a  day ! 

Then,  how  his  piety 

Shows  in  his  diet !  he 
Dines  upon  pulse,  or,  by  way  of  variety. 
Sand-eels  and  dabs  ;  or  his  appetite  mocks 
With  those  small  periwinkles,  that  crawl  on  the  rocks. 

In  brief,  I  don't  stick 

To  declare  Father  Dick 
—So  they  call'd  him,  "  for  short" — was  a  "  Regular  Brick, 
A  metapnor  taken — I  have  not  the  page  aright— 
Out  of  an  ethical  work  by  the  Stagyrite.* 

Now  Nature !  'tis  said. 

Is  a  comical  jade, 
And  among  the  fantastical  tricks  she  has  play'd, 
Was  the  making  our  good  Father  RicharcL  a  brother. 
As  like  him  in  torm  as  one  pea's  like  another ; 

He  was  tall  and  upright, 

About  six  feet  in  height, 
His  complexion  was  what  you'd  denominate  light, 
And,  though  he  had  not  shorn  hb  ringlets  of  brown, 
He*d  a  litUe  bald  patch  on  the  top  of  his  crown. 

He'd  a  bright  sparkling  eye 
Of  the  hazel,  hard  by 
Rose  a  finely-arch'd  sourcU  of  similar  dye ; 

ArisMhEtL 
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He*d  a  small,  well-shaped  mouth,  ^th  a  Cupidon  lip, 
And  a  good  Roman  nose,  ratiber  red  at  the  tip. 

But  here,  it's  pretended, 

The  parallel  ended ; 
In  fiftct,  there's  no  douht  his  life  might  have  heen  mended. 
And  people,  who  spoke  of  the  Prior  with  delight, 
Shook  thdjT  heads  if  you  mentioned  his  brother,  the  Knight. 

If  you'd  credit  report, 

There  was  nothing  but  sport 
And  High  Jinks  going  on,  night  and  day,  at  '^  the  Court," 
Where  Sir  Robert,  instead  of  devotion  and  charity. 
Spent  all  his  time  in  unseemly  hilarity. 

He  drinks  and  he  eats 

Of  choice  liquors  and  meats. 
And  he  goes  out  on  We'n'sdays  and  Fridays  to  treats, 
Gets  tipsy  wherever  he  dines  or  he  sups. 
And  is  wont  to  come  quarrelsome  home  in  his  cups. 

No  Paters,  no  Aves  ; 

An  absolute  slave  he's 
To  tarts,  pickled  salmon,  and  sauces,  and  gravies; 
While  as  to  his  beads — ^what  a  shame  in  a  Knight — 
He  really  don't  know  the  wrong  end  from  the  right ! 

So,  though  'twas  own'd  then. 

By  nine  people  in  ten, 
That  "  Robert  and  Richard  were  two  pretty  men,'* 
Yet  there  the  praise  ceased,  or,  at  least,  the  good  Priest 
Was  considered  the  "  Beauty,"  Sir  Robert  the  "  Beast." 

Indeed,  I'm  afraid 

More  might  have  been  laid 
To  the  charge  of  the  Knight  than  was  openly  said. 
For  then  we'd  no  "  Phiz's,"  no  "  H.  B.'s,"  nor  «  Leeches," 
To  call  Roberts  '^  Bobs,"  and  illustrate  their  speeches. 

'Twas  whisper'd  he'd  rob. 

Nay  murder !  a  job 
Which  would  stamp  him  no  "  Brick,"  but  a  "  Regular  Snob," 
(An  obsolete  term,  which  at  this  time  of  day. 
We  should  probably  render  by  Mauvais  Sujet) 

Now  if  here  such  affairs 

Get  wind  unawares, 
They  are  bruited  about,  doubtless,  much  more  '^  down  stairs," 
Where  old  Nick  has  a  reg^ister-offioe,  they  say. 
With  Commissioners  quite  of  such  matters  aufait. 

Of  course,  whenheh^ard 

What  his  people  averr'd 
Of  Sir  Robert's  proceedings  in  deed  and  in  word, 
He  ask'd  for  the  ledger,  and  hasteh'd  to  look 
At  the  leaves  on  the  Creditor  side  of  his  book. 

L  2 
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'Twas  with  more  than  surprise 

That  he  now  ran  his  ejes 
O'er  the  numberless  items,  oaths,  curses,  and  lies, 
Et  ce^ra^  set  down  in  Sir  Robert's  account. 
He  was  quite  ^*  flabbergasted"  to  see  the  amount. 

"Dear me!  thisiswrongi 

It's  a  great  deal  too  strong, 
I'd  no  notion  this  bill  had  been  standing  so  long^-« 
S^id  Levybub  here  !*'  and  he  fill'd  up  a  writ 
Of  "Ca  ^a,"  duly  pre£eu»d  with  « limbo  to  wif 

"  Here,  Levybub,  quick !" 

To  his  bailiff,  said  r^ck, 
"  I'm  ^ryled,*  and  *my  dander's  up,*  *  Go  a-head  slick' 
Up  to  Rent — ^not  Rentuck — and  at  once  fetch  away 
A  snob  there — I  guess  that's  a  Mauvais  Sujel, 

'^  One  De  Birchington,  Knight^ 

'Tis  not  clear  qmte 
What  his  toother  name  is — they've  not  enter'd  it  right, 
Ralph,  Robert,  or  Richard?  they've  not  gone  so  fcur. 
Our  critturs  have  put  it  down  merely  as  '  B.' 

^'  But  he's  tall  and  upright, 

About  six  feet  in  height, 
His  complexion,  I  reckon,  you*d  calculate  light, 
And  he*8  farther  '  sot  down  having  ringlets  of  brown. 
With  a  little  bald  patch  on  the  top  of  his  crown. 

*'  Then  his  eye,  and  his  lip, 
Hook-nose,  red  at  the  tip^ 
Are  marks  your  attention  can't  easily  slip  ; 
Take  Slomanoch  with  you,  he's  g^t  a  good  knack 
Of  soon  grabbing  his  man,  and  be  back  in  a  crack !" 

That  same  afternoon. 

Father  Dick,  who  as  soon 
Would  "  knock  in,"  or  "  cut  chapel,"  as  jump  o'er  the  moon. 
Was  missing  at  Vespers — at  Compline — ^all night! 
And  his  Monks  were  of  course  in  a  deuce  of  a  fright. 

Morning  dawn'd — 'twas  broad  day, 

Still  no  Prior ! — the  tray 
With  his  muffins  and  eggs  went  imtasted  away—* 
He  came  not  to  luncheon — all  said  "  it  was  rum  of  him!" 
— None  could  conceive  what  on  earth  had  become  of  him. 

They  examined  his  cell. 

They  peep'd  down  the  well, 
They  went  up  the  tow'r  and  look'd  into  the  bell. 
They  dragg'd  the  gresit  fish-pond,  the  little  one  tried, 
But  found  nothing  at  all^  save  some  carp — ^which  they  fiied. 

^*  Dear  me !    Dear  me ! 
Why,  where  can  he  be  ? 
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He's  fallen  over  the  cliff? — tumbled  into  ihe  sea  t* 

"  Stay — he  talked,**  exclaims  one,  "  If  I  recollect  right, 

Of  making  a  call' on  his  brother,  the  Knight !" 

He  turns  as  he  speaks, 

The  "  Court-Lodge"  he  seeks, 
Which  was  known  then,  as  now,  by  the  queer  name  of  Quekes, 
Bat  scarce  half  a  mile  on  his  way  had  he  sped, 
When  he  spied  the  good  Prior  in  the  paddock — stone  dead ! 

Alas !  'twas  too  true ! 

And  I  need  not  tell  you, 
In  the  conyent  his  news  made  a  pretty  to  do; 
Through  all  its  wide  precinct  so  roomy  and  spacious, 
Nothing  was  heard  but  "  Bless  me  P'  and  "  Good  Gracious !  I" 

They  sent  for  the  May'r 

And  the  Doctor,  a  pair 
Of  grave  men  who  began  to  discuss  the  affair, 
When  in  bounced  the  Coroner,  foaming  with  fury 
"Because,"  as  he  said,  "twas  pooh!  poobling  his  Jury." 

Then  commenced  a  dispute. 

And  so  hot  they  went  to't, 
That  things  seem'd  to  threaten  a  serious  emeutCy 
When  just  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar  and  racket, 
Who  should  walk  in  but  St.  Thomas  A'  Becket. 

Quoth  his  Saintship,  "  How  now  ? 

Here's  a  fine  coil  I  trow ! 
I  should  like  to  know,  gentlemen,  what's  all  this  row  ? 
Mr.  Wickliffe — or  Wackliffe — ^whatever  your  name  is — 
And  you,  Mr.  May'r,  don't  you  know,  Surs,  what  shame  is  ? 

"  Pray  what's  all  this  clatter 

About?— what's  the  matter  ?*' 
Here  a  Monk,  whose  teeth  funk  and  concern  made  to  chatter^ 
Sobs  out,  as  he  points  to  the  corpse  on  the  floor, 
""Ks  all  dickey  with  poor  Father  Dick! — he's  no  more!" 

"  How ! — what  ?"  says  the  Samt, 

"  Yes  he  is — no  he  aint'^* 
He  can*i  be  deceased — pooh !  it's  merely  a  fiunt, 
Or  some  foolish  mistake  which  may  serve  for  our  laughter, 
^  He  should  have  died/  like  the  old  Scotch  Queen,  <  hereafter.' 

'^  His  time  is  not  out; 

Some  blunder  no  doubt. 
It  shall  go  hard  but  what  I'll  know  what  it's  about — 
I  shan't  be  surprised  if  that  scurvy  Old  Nick's 
Had  a  hand  in't;  it  savours  of  one  of  his  tricks." 

*  Cantke  for  "is  not"    St  Thomas,  it  seems,  had  lived  long  enough  in  the 
Oonnty  to  pick  up  a  few  of  its  Frovincialisms. 
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When  a  crafiiy  old  hound 

Claps  his  nose  to  the  ground. 
Then  throws  it  up  boldly,  and  bays  out,  '^  I've  found!'' 
And  the  Pack  catch  the  note,  Vi  as  soon  think  to  check  it. 
As  dream  of  bamboozling  St.  Thomas  A'  Becket. 

Once  on  the  scent> 

To  bu^ess  he  went —   . 
'^  You  Scoundrel,  come  here,  Sir,''  ('twas  Nick  that  he  meant,) 
*^  Bring  yoiu:  books  here  this  instant — bestir  yourself — do ! 
I've  no  time  to  waste  on  such  fellows  as  you/ 

Eveiy  comer  and  nook 

In  afi  Erebus  shook, 
As  he  struck  on  the  pavement  his  pastoral  crook, 
All  its  tenements  trembled  from  basement  to  roofs, 
And  their  nigger  inhabitants  shook  in  their  hoo&. 

Hanging  his  ears, 

Yet  dissembling  his  fears, 
Ledger  in  hand  straight  '^  Auld  Homie"  appears, 
AVith  that  sort  of  half-sneaking,  half-impudent  look 
Bankrupts  sport  when  cross -question'd  by  Cresswell  or  Cooke. 

**  So,"  Sir-r-r !  you  are  here," 

Said  the  Saint  with  a  sneer, 
^'  My  summons,  I  trust,  did  not  much  interfere 
With  your  morning  engagements — I  merely  desire, 
At  your  leisure,  to  know  what  you've  done  with  my  Prior  ? 

**  Now,  none  of  your  lies, 
Mr.  Nick!     rd  advise 
You  to  tell  me  the  truth  without  any  disguise, 
Or-r-r — ! !"     The  Saint,  while  his  rosy  gills  seem'd  to  grow 

rosier, 
Here  gave  another  great  thump  with  his  Croder. 

Like  a  small  boy  at  Eton, 

Who's  not  quite  a  Crichton, 
And  don't  know  his  task  but  expects  to  be  beaten, 
Nick  stammerd,  scarce  knowing  what  answer  to  make, 
"  Sir,  I'm  sadly  afraid  here  has  been  a  mistake. 

"These  things  will  occur. 

We  are  all  apt  to  err. 
The  most  cautious  someUmes,  as  you  know,  holy  Sir; 
For  my  own  part — I'm  sure  I  do  all  that  I  can — 
But — ^the  fact  is — I  fear — ^we  have  got  the  wrong  man.** 

^'  Wrong  man  ?"  roar'd  the  Saint — 

But  the  scene  I  can't  paint. 
The  best  colours  I  have  are  a  vast  deal  too  faint — 
Nick  afterwards  own'd  that  he  ne'er  knew  what  fright  meant 
Before,  or  saw  Saint  under  so  much  excitement. 
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"  Wrong  man !— don't  tell  me— 

Pooh ! — ^fiddle-de-dee ! 
What^s  your  right,  Scamp,  to  any  man  ?—- come,  let  me  see;  ^ 
m  teach  you,  you  thorough-paced  rascal,  to  meddle 
With  church  matters.    C<Mne,  Sirrah,  out  ?rith  your  schedule!" 

In  support  of  his  claim, 

The  Fiend  turns  to  the  name 
Of  **De  Birchington"  written  in  letters  of  flame, 
Below  which  long  items  stand,  column  on  column, 
Enough  to  have  eked  out  a  decent-sized  volume. 

Sins  of  all  sorts  and  shapes. 

From  small  practical  japes. 
Up  to  dicings,  and  drinkings,  and  murders,  and  rapes, 
And  then  of  such  standing! — a  merciless  tick 
For  an  Oxford  Tobacconist, — let  alone  Nick. 

The  Saint  in  surprise 

Scarce  believed  his  own  eyes. 
Still  he  knew  he*d  to  deal  with  the  father  of  lies. 
And  ^*  So  Ms  ! — you  call  this  r  he  exclaim'd  in  a  searching 

tone, 
**  This  !  !  !  the  account  of  my  friend  Dick  de  Birchington !" 

"  Why,"  said  Nick,  with  an  air 

Of  great  candour,  "  it's  there 
Lies  the  awkwardest  part  of  this  awkward  affair — 
I  thought  all  was  right — see  the  height  tallies  quite. 
The  complexion's  what  all  must  consider  as  light; 
There's  the  nose,  and  the  lip,  and  the  ringlets  of  brown, 
And  the  little  bald  patch  on  the  top  of  the  crown. 

^'  And  then  the  surname. 

So  exactly  the  same — 
I  don't  know — I  can't  tell  how  the  accident  came, 
But  some  how — I  own  it's  a  very  sad  job. 
But — ^my  bailiff  grabb'd  Dick  when  he  should  have  nabb'd  Bob. 

<<  I  am  vex'd  beyond  bounds 

You  should  have  such  good  grounds 
For  complaint — I  would  rather  have  given  five  pounds. 
And  any  apology.  Sir,  you  may  choose, 
I'U  make  with  much  pleasure,  and  put  in  the  news." 

"  An  apology  ! — pooh  ! 

Much  good  that  will  do ! 
An  *  apology"  quoth  a ! — and  that  too  from  You ! — 
Before  any  proposal  is  made  of  the  sort, 
Bring  bade  your  stol'n  goods.  Thief! — ^produce  them  in  Court !" 

In  a  moment,  so  small 

It  seem'd  no  time  at  all, 
Father  Richard  sat  up  on  his  what-do-ye-call— 
— iSWr  son  scant — and,  what  was  as  wond*rous  as  pleasing. 
At  once  began  coughing,  and  snifting,  and  sneezing. 
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While,  strange  to  relate, 

The  Knight,  whom  the  fate 
Of  his  brother  had  reach'd,  and  who'd  knock'd  at  the  gate 
To  make  further  inquiries,  had  scarce  made  his  bow 
To  the  Saint,  ere  he  vanished,  and  no  one  knew  how! 

ErupU — evoiiij 

As  TuUy  would  phrase  it, 
And  none  could  have  known  where  to  find  his  Hiciaee^ 

liiat  sentence  which  man  his  mortality  teaches 

Sir  Robert  had  disappear'd,  body  and  breeches ! 

"Heyday!  Sirs,     Heyday! 

What's  the  matter  now— eh  ?" 
Quoth  A'Becket,  observing  the  gen'ral  dismay, 
«  How,  again !— 'pon  my  word  this  is  reaUy  too  bad! 
It  would  drive  any  Saint  in  the  calendar  mad. 

"  What,  still  at  your  tricking  ? 

You  wUl  have  a  kicking  ? 
I  see  you  won't  rest  till  you've  got  a  good  licking— 
—  Your  claim,  fiend?— what  daim?— why   you  show'd  me 

That  your  oU  claim,  was  cancell'd— you've  cross'd  out  the  score ! 

"  Is  it  that  way  you'd  Jew  one  ? 

You've  settled  the  true  one; 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  he  has  run  up  a  new  one  ? 

Of  the  thousands  you've  cheated 

And  scurvily  treated. 
Name  one  you've  dared  charge  with  a  bill  once  receipted ! 
^         In  the  Bankruptcy  Court  should  you  dare  to  presume 
To  attempt  it,  they'd  soon  kick  you  out  of  the  room, 
—Ask  Commissioner  Fonbhmque,  or  ask  my  Lord  Brougham. 

"  And  then  to  make,  under 

So  barefiiced  a  blunder, 
W  <»ption  !--why,  what's  the  world  come  to  I  wonder  ? 
My  patience  !  it's  just  like  his  impudence— drat  him ! 
— btand  out  of  the  way  there,  and  let  me  get  at  him!" 

The  Saint  raised  his  arm. 
But  Old  Nick  in  akrm 

mi  "P  "^"^^  5^^  '^y^^^*'  "^*  ^"^^^  ^^^"^  harm, 
™e,^,^;w«r  to  Tpeur,  the  Knight,  ^und  on  the  whole, 
I>own  the  chimney  came  tumbhng  as  black  as  a  coal  I 

Spare  we  to  tell 

Of  what  after  befell ! 
How  the  Saint  lectured  Bobert  de  Birchington  well 
Bade  him  alter  his  Hfe,  and  held  out  as  a  wfrning 
The  naiTow  escape  he  had  made  on't  that  mombg. 

Nor  need  we  declare 
How  then  and  there, 
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The  Jury  and  Coroner  blew  up  the  MsyV 

For  his  breach  of  deconim,  as  one  of  tne  Quorum^ 

In  not  having  Levybub  brought  up  before  'em. 

Nor  will  you  require 

Me  to  state  how  the  Prior 
Could  never  thenceforth  bear  the  sight  of  a  fire, 
Nor  ever  was  heard  to  express  a  desire 
In  cold  weather  to  see  the  thermometer  higher. 

Nor  shall  I  relate 

The  subsequent  iate 
Of  St.  Thomas  A'Becket,  whose  reverend  pate 
Fitz'urse,  and  De  Morville».and  Brito  and  Tracy 
Shaved  o£P,  as  his  crown  had  been  merely  a  jasey.* 

Suffice  it  to  say, 

From  that  notable  day 
The  "  Twin  Birchington  Brothers"  together  grew  gray, 
In  the  same  holy  convent  continued  to  dwell, 
Same  food,  and  same  fastings,  same  habit,  same  ceU. 

No  more  the  Knight  rattles 

In  broils  and  in  battles, 
But  sells,  by  De  Robins,  his  goods  and  his  chattels, 
And  counting  all  wealth  a  mere  Will*o'-the-wisp, 
Disposes  of  Quekes  to  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe. 

One  spot  alone 

Of  all  he  had  known 
Of  his  spadous  domain  he  retained  as  his  own, 
In  a  neighbouring  parish,  whose  name,  I  may  say, 
Scarce  any  two  people  pronounce  the  same  way. 

Re-ctt^ver  some  style  it, 

While  others  revile  it 
As  bad,  and  say  /^6-culver — ^'tisn't  worth  while,  it 
Would  seem,  to  dispute  when  we  know  the  result  immat- 
— erial — ^I  accent,  myself  the  penultimate. 

Sages,  with  brains 

Fidl  of  "  Saxon  Remains," 
May  call  me  a  booby,  perhaps,  for  my  pains, 
Still  I  hold,  at  the  hazard  of  being  thought  doll  by  *em, 
Fast  by  the  quantity  mark'd  for  HeguUnum. 

Call't  as  you  will 

The  Traveller  still. 
In  the  voyage  that  we  talk'd  about,  marks  on  the  hill 
Overhanging  the  sea,  the  '^  Twin  Towers,"  raised  then 
By  *^  Rdl)ert  and  Richaid,  those  two  pretty  men." 


*  Nee  ntis  fuit  eis  flangoine  saoerdotis  et  nece  eodeuam  propbanare,  nisi,  ooronA 
capitis  amputatA,  funestis  gladiis  jam  defunct!  cjicerent  cerebrum. — Matt,  Paris, 
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Both  taK  and  upright. 

And  just  equal  in  height ; 
The  Trinity  House  talk'd  of  painting  them  white. 
And  the  tmng  was  much  spoken  of  some  time  ago, 
"When  the  Didce,  I  believe — but  I  really  don't  know. 

Well— -there  the  ''  Twins"  stand 

On  the  verge  of  the  land. 
To  warn  manners  off  from  the  Columbine  sand. 
And  many  a  poor  man  have  Robert  and  Dick, 
By  their  vow,  caused  to  'scape  like  themselves  from  Old  Nick. 

So,  whether  you're  sailors. 

Or  Tooley-street  Tailors, 
Broke  loose  from  your  masters,  those  sternest  of  jailers, 
And,  bent  upon  pleasure,  are  taking  your  trip 
In  a  craft  wnich  you  fondly  conceive  is  a  ship. 

When  you've  pass'd  by  the  Nore, 

And  you  hear  the  winds  roar 
In  a  manner  you  scarce  could  have  fancied  before, 

when  the  cordage  and  tackling 

Are  flapping  and  crackling, 

And  the  boy  with  the  bell 

Thinks  it  useless  to  tell 
You  that  '^  dinner's  on  table,*'  because  you're  unwell; 

When  above  you  all's  "  scud," 

And  below  you  the  flood 
Looks  a  horrible  mixture  of  soap-suds  and  mud. 

When  the  timbers  are  straining, 

And  folks  are  complaining 
The  dead-lights  are  letting  the  spray  and  the  rain  in. 

When  the  helmsman  looks  blue, 

And  Captain  Large  too. 
And  you  really  don't  know  what  on  earth  you  shall  do — 

In  this  hubbub  and  row 

Think  where  you'd  be  now 
Except  for  the  Birchington  boys  and  their  vow! 
And  while  o'er  the  rude  wave  vou  feel  the  craft  pitch  hard, 

iPraie  for  s^  0ot»U0  of  Kofictm  anil  KscQatH  \ 

MORAL. 

It's  a  subject  of  serious  complaint  in  some  houses, 
With  young  married  men  who  have  elderly  spouses, 
That  persons  are  seen  in  their  figures  and  faces, 
With  very  queer  people  in  very  queer  places. 
So  like  them  that  one  for  the  other^s  oft  taken, 
And  conjugal  confidence  thereby  much  shaken; 
Explanations  too  often  are  thought  mere  pretences. 
And  Richard  gets  scolded  for  Robert's  offences. 

In  a  matter  so  nice, 

If  I'm  ask'd  my  advice, 
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I  saj  copy  King  Hemy  to  obyiate  that. 

And  8d<^  8(Hiiething  lemaikable  up  in  your  hat ! 

Next,  observe,  in  this  world  where  weVe  so  many  cheats. 

How  useful  it  is  to  preserve  your  receipts ! 

If  you  deal  with  a  person  wnose  truth  you  don't  doubt. 

Be  particular,  still,  that  your  bill  is  cross'd  out ; 

Buty  with  any  inducement  to  think  him  a  scamp, 

Have  a  formal  receipt  on  a  regular  stamp ! 

Let  every  gay  gallant  my  story  who  notes 

Take  warning,  and  not  go  on  '^  sowing  ^rild  oats !" 

Nor  depena  that  some  friend 

'WiU  always  attend, 
And  by  "  making  all  right*'  bring  him  off  in  the  end. 
He  may  be  mistaken,  so  let  him  beware, 
St  Thomas  A'Beckets  are  now  rather  rare. 

last  of  all.  Mayors  and  Magistrates,  never  be  rude 
To  Juries !  they  are  people  who  won't  be  pooh-pooh'd ! 
Especially  Sandwich  ones — no  one  can  say 
But  himself  may  come  under  their  clutches  some  day ; 

They  then  may  pay  off 

In  land  any  scoff, 
And,  turning  their  late  verdict  quite  '^  tvisei/  versey^ 
"  Acquit*  you,  and  not  "  recommend  you  to  mercy."* 

TLOppmgUm  Everard, 
May,  25,  1845. 
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THE  STEEPLE-CHASER. 
Bt  the  Authok  of  ''Peter  Pbiogihs,"  &c. 

like  Atlas,  he  carries  his  weight. 

montqoiouit. 

Chaf.  L 
''Tom  Chaktbb  was  an  independent  man  and  a  great  steeple^chaser, 

"Stop — just  stop  a  minute,  my  firiend.  I  am  a  matter-of-£Btct  man, 
and  like  to  have  every  thing  defined  logically  before  I  listen  to  a  story. 
yfhai  do  you  mean  by  an  independent  man?  A  person  unhung — that  is 
—not  dependent,  or  one  of  the  sectarians,  who  c»ll  themselves  indepen- 
dents?" 

"Bah,"  said  I,  "don't,  now  don't,  pray  don't." 

"Well  then,  never  mind  that  part  of  your  story;  but  I  must  know 
wliat  you  mean  by  a  steeple-chaser,  or  I  shall  be  in  a  mist  all  night  V* 
said  my  tormentor.     "  A  steeple,  as  my  dictionary  tells  me,  is  the  spire 

*  At  a  Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Sandwich  (some  six  miles  from  Birchington)  on 
Tuesday  the  8th  of  April  last,  before  W.  ?.  Boteler,  Esq.,  the  recorder,  Thomas 
f  ones,  manner,  aged  17,  was  tried  for  stealing  a  jacket,  vahie  ten  shillings.  The 
JV7»  after  a  patiisnt  hearing,  fbnnd  him  **Not  GniHv,"  and  ^  leoommended  him 
tomen^."    SeethewholecasezepQrtedintheJEejKtfAO&scnwr,  April  10, 1845. 
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of  a  church;  and  a  chaser,  from  the  French  chasseur ^  is  one  who  hunts 
wild  animals.  Now  steeple-chaser,  heing  a  compounded  word,  must 
mean  a  man  who  chases  a  part  of  a  church." 

'^  Now,  do  not  he  so  absurd,**  said  I.  ''  A  steeple-chaser  is  one  who 
would  fain  keep  a  race-horse,  only  he  cannot  afiPora  it,  and  would  enter 
him  for  the  Derby  or  any  other  great  stake.  He  would  also  like  to  hunt 
three  days  weekly  at  Melton,  or  in  any  other  locality  with  a  spicy  pack, 
but  he  cannot  muster  the  dibs.  Being  thus  prevented  by  the  res  angusta 
domi  from  entering  into  his  favourite  pursuits,  he  enters  into  a  composi- 
tion with  himself  and  keeps  an  out-and-outer,  on  which  he  can  manage 
to  meet  a  neighbouring  pack  now  and  then,  and  draw  upon  himself  the 
attention  of  tne  field  by  '  going  straight'  at  every  thing  in  his  way. 
Thus  he  brings  himself  into  notoriety,  and,  being  invited  to  dine  with  a 
few  ^  friends  to  fox-hunting,'  plausibly  expresses  his  regret  that  he  can- 
not afford  to  subscribe  to  the  pack  and  hunt  regularly ;  but,  as  he  loves 
sport,  offers  to  ^back  himself  and  his  nag  over  four  miles  of  the  queerest 
country  that  can  be  picked  out,  against  any  gentleman  (or  gentlemen) 
who  has  courage  enough — ^pluck  is  his  word — ^to  compete  with  him.  He 
is  generally  either  an  officer  on  half  pay,  a  sort  of  gentleman-farmer,  a 
livery-stabie-keeper,  *  combining  the  retail*  of  nag-selling,  or  a  nonde- 
script— a  man  who  lives  nobody  knows  how,  but  chiefly  on  horseback. 
Now  and  then  it  happens  that  he  is  a  sporting  ^sculapian,  or  publican, 
or  a  ruined-by-a-railway-coachman.  He  succeeds  in  making  up  a  match 
and  bets  heavily  upon  the  result.*' 

'*  Yes,  yes,  I  begin  to  see  what  you  mean.  My  butcher  and  mj 
dairymen  are  both  sporting  men — I  see — ^you  may  go  on  with  your 
tale,  fearless  of  any  further  interruption  from  me,**  said  my  tormentor. 

**  Well  then,  Tom  Chanter  was  an  independent  man,  and  a  great 
steeple-chaser.  He  was  married,  had  a  child  or  two,  and  lived  in  a  neat 
cottage  not  very  far  from  Windsor.  Who  Mrs.  Chanter  was  before  she  be- 
came Tom's  wife  nobody  knew  for  certain.  A  whisper  went  abroad  that 
he  had  met  with  her  on  board  a  Margate  steamer,  on  her  way  to  fulfil  an 
engagement  in  the  theatre  of  that  cockneyfied  washing-place,  and  had 
paid  the  forfeit  for  her  non-appearance  on  the  boards.  Who  Tom  Chanter 
himself  was,  was  also  a  matter  of  speculation.  Nobody  knew  exactly; 
but  as  he  paid  ready  money  for  every  thing,  kept  a  buggy  and  a  jpAeay- 
toiij  and  gave  dinners  to  some  ^  heavy  swells  in  the  sporting  hue,'  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  gentleman.  One  fact  was  observed,  and  observed 
upon  by  the  g^sips  about  Tom*8  pretty  cottage ;  no  females  visited  him, 
except  when  the  Windsor  Theatre  was  open  for  the  season.  Then,  and 
then  only,  was  Mrs.  Tom  visited  by  ladies,  who  took  an  early  dinner^ 
and  left  before  the  clock  struck  six. 

^*  Another  event  observed,  and  observed  upon  by  the  same  gossipe, 
was  that  Tom,  and  Mrs.  Tom,  and  all  the  little  Toms,  and  Tom*s  ser- 
vants, never  went  to  church  or  meeting  on  a  Sunday.  Indeed,  it  was 
an  undisputed  thing  that  Tom  had  an  ordinaiy  at  two  every  Sunday. 
Some  ten  or  twelve  men  came  down  by  the  one  o'clock  train,  and  took 
two  flies  to  Tom's  cottage,  and  after  dinner,  sojourned  or  adjourned, 
whichever  the  reader  pleases,  to  a  meadow  at  the  back  of  the  cottage, 
and  there  amused  themselves,  as  they  smoked  their  cigars,  with  looking^ 
at  a  splendid  horse  winch  Tom*s  groom  rode  round  tne  aforesaid  mea- 
dow, first  at  a  walk,  then  at  a  trot,  next  at  a  canter,  and  finally  at  a 
gallop.     Then  he  put  him  over  the  leaping-bar,  backwards  and  forwards  s 
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^^a  tlfrS  Cats?  *:.?:rT  '"'^"^  PT"'^^  ^"^ 
«r  I-e«^  Hies  ^J^y  to  LTet  ^^tTsf  "?•*''.*"'  '?  P««« 
nine  o'clock  up-train.  S  were  3  fi«^  f  ?u°"^'*  "*  *""^  ^*"  *^ 
with  deKcate  oEri^A  J  ^  ***^  *"  *•"  ^ntnac»  of  people 
^^^^^      c«e   oltactone8-they   smelt  so  very  powetfuUy  of  tofcac^. 

^S^l^'^Z^^'  T^S  ^^  <*•«>  «">  «P  *«  I^nd<«  and  stayed 
or  dice-tabiS  3  7™**  *••« '»?ht  ^  gencraUy  spent  over  the  card 

nerallv  BneflfcinnTTri  T^  **"  ***'»  V  *•»«  earliest  train.     Bat,  ee- 
^y^^eakxng.  Toms  days  for  entertaining  his  fiiends  were  HmiSd^o 

^Jild'&riSSf  ''#^''^"|:°«J.  Tom's  visit,  to  acqmuntances  were 

^|bnkeeper,wl^te%-^£-£r^^^ 

day— the  meml>Pr«  nf  ♦i!;    •       •       the  most  striking  characters  of  the 

He"ti  ouTeT^"-''  T*^  "^""^  H  »  -^y  ^th  the  royal  buck-hounds. 
^^iSTap-i^^^^  '^''^  "?  those  occasions,  andf although  he  S!! 
^baEr»,r  A  ^'^  *^***''  '^^  ^^  "s  appointments, 
iMfflp-K^  T  ^  IP**  S*"^*^  ^'^^  «>  g«»d,  and  his  pigskin    and 

^7«de^awake,  he  gcneraUy  did,  unless  he  couW  make  a  pound  or  two 

•ei^W  fl^L  ^f^'  '^f  ^'^r'  ^  ^^y  favoured  him  with  . 
SSle^     ril  ,^  "*^*  ""^^  ^^'^  tone,  including  hi.  Saddle 

ftToTS.*  ^?.8*'*"''y  S«t  a  good  place  and  kept  it.  if  was  in  his 
SwtSie^*  "^  Tru"**"/  ^°"^  ofhunting.  hTdid  not  cs^^S 
Slw  !  M  r>  '"*"»'^  *»  >«*»,  so  that  he  took  the  lead  of  the 
tS  «^t  ^  b'P*  '^  ""*"  ^  ''''"«  »««»«  to  show  signs  of  6iZ^; 
o£  ^l^t  wWob  ^  *'"1;  J^l-^'^  *'^^  »  *«»'  "^  »«t  with  some 
•  SShW-^K      *^,P«2f*  ^  to  pull  up,  and  leave  those  who  had 

« In  L.    fT  ^^^  "'  they  were  glad  to  ciy,  '  Holi  enough.' 
In  one  of  theee'days  with  the  4een',.'  tom  Chanter  hS  a  bad 
SiliSLf re%^§*y'  of  whom  we  were  toldin  our  childKd   ij 

S  tTfnl  t?ii!S^  T^  V*^?^  *"*««  P^S  park-fence  before 
™d,  jnst  put  his  beard  on  his  shoulder,  as  the  SpaniMd  has  it  to  .«! 

k>wbs  immediate  followers  liked  the  l,^k  of  it.     A  Sm^e  ,how.^ 

Jm  that  no  sigtis  of  trepidation  we«  visible  on  tiieir  \G  ,^d  £* 

«he  meant  to  keep  his  enviable  position,  he  must  ruJlXr^^ 

&'  liLr*^'  **  •r^.'^^'f  ''•^P-  ™*»  *he  flanks  of  hi,  noJK 
W^jT^  Vforous  bounds,  and  a  sprmg  into  the  air,  brouebt  &l 
^^  h«  n&v  over  wfely  j  but,  .Sasfwithin  a  fe;  feet  of  ^ 
FN»  wa,  an  oH  |«vel-pit,  of  who«  existence  Tom  was  not  aw,^ 
mtdrt  Aowed  Itself  to  his  astonished  and  alarmed  view  after  hJw 
«lwed  the  fence,  and  was  within  a  few  feet  of  its  ed«  H?Ln^"^ 
^uhe  wa,  able  tocheck  the  progre«  of  his  h«S  Ut  t£  s^l^ 
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too  small  to  enable  him  to  do  so  efiectaallv.  Horse  and  rider  rolled  into 
the  pit,  and,  unfortunately  for  the  rider,  the  horse  was  nppermost.  Tlie 
field  swept  gallantly  past  —  there  was  not  a  single  good  Samaritan 
amongst  them — and  Tom  might  have  lain  there  and  died,  had  not  some 
oound^men,  who  were  doing  their  best  to  see  as  much  of  the  royal 
hunt  as  the j  could  on  foot,  come  up  and  relieved'  him  firom  the  superin- 
cumbent weight  of  his  horse. 

*'  Tom  got  np,  shook  his  limbs  seriatimy  and  having  found  that  nothing^ 
was  broken,  quietly  examined  his  horse  with  the  like  satisfactory  result. 
He  then  pulled  out  his  cigar-case;  and  a  bit  of  amadu  or  tinder,  lighted 
it,  gave  ^  the  snobs'  a  sovereign  to  drink  his  health  vrith,  mounted,  and 
rode  calmly  home.  But,  though  no  bones  had  been  l»x>ken,  Tom 
Chanter  was  confined  to  his  house  for  a  month,  and  was  very  shy  of  a 
pariE-paling  ever  afterwards. 

'^  Mrs.  Chanter  was  very  glad  when  the  hunting  season  approached  its 
dose,  as  she  fondly  thought  that  her  dear  Tom  would  be  safe  for  some  six 
months  at  least;  but  in  this  hope  she  was  disappointed,  as  will  be  seen  in 

Chap.  II. 

^*  Dolly,  my  duckling,"  said  Tom,  addressing  his  wife,  ^^  you  must 
get  us  rather  a  spicy  spread  for  the  day  after  next.  I  expect  a  few  nobs 
to  dine  at  seven  purcise." 

*^  Londoners  or  denizens  of  the  country  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Chanter,  in 
theatrical  tones  and  manner. 

**  A  mixture,  my  duckling — but  all  real  nobs  without  any  mistake.'* 

^'  Salmon  and  lamb  of  course." 

*^pf  course,"  said  Tom,  '^  with  spicy  soups  and  a  salad,  and  every 
thing  cummijfo.^ 

^*  Must  we  hire  an  occasional  ?"  inquired  Dolly,  alluding  to  a  traveliing 
waiter. 

**  By  no  means,  my  duckling;  our  Sam  will  enlist  the  slaveys,  who 
will  come  with  the  swdlsf  to  assist  him.  It's  more  nobby  to  do  it  in  that 
fashion  than  to  have  a  fellow  in  black  clothes  and  a  white  neckcloth  and 
gloves,  whom  half  the  party  will  know,  and  the  other  half  mistake  for 
a  methodist  parson,"  said  Tom. 

"  We  must  hire  an  extra  cook,"  said  Mrs.  Tom. 

"  By  all  means — no  harm  in  that — she  won't '  come  on,'  as  y6u  stage 
people  call  it,  in  the  dining-room  scene." 

"  What  else  should  you  like  ? — made  dishes  of  course  ?" 

'^  I  leave  it  all  to  you,  Dolly;  you  know  how  to  do  the  thing  as 
is  handsome — so  do  it-~-never  st<^  to  reckon  the  expense — give  the  cook 
her  head,  and  let  her  eo  at  any  thing  she  pleases.  Let  it  cost  what  it 
wiU,  111  bet  the  long  odds  I  make  it  pay." 

Mrs.  Tom  Chanter,  having  thus  received  carte  bianche,  set  about 
procuring  a  professed  cook  and  the  best  materials  she  could  for  a  first- 
rate  dinner,  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  her  husband's  fiiends,  one  and 
all,  pronounced  it  a  slap-up  a£Bur.  She  heard  these  praises  that  were 
bestowed  on  her  exertions  mm  the  servants,  for  she  was  not  one  of  the 
party  who  sat  down  to  the  dinner.  It  was  a  man's  party,  and  she  was 
not  expected  to  make  her  appearance  until  tea  and  coffee  had  been  rung 
for. 

That  event  did.  not  ^^come  off"  until  neariy  twelve  o'clock,  and,  when 
she  was  introduced  in  form  to  Captain  Bobsby  of  the  •— th,  lieutenant 
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Jackson  of  the  — ^ih,  the  Honoarable  Slapsby  Foremost^  and  some  five 
or  six  more,  perfect  stran^rs  to  her,  they  aJl  appeared  to  her  to  have 
glass  eyes,  and  to  be  much  troubled  with  the  hiccups  and  the  staggers^-* 
thej  could  scarcely  speak  or  walk  steadily. 

As  the  card-tables  were  set  out  ready  for  playing,  Mrs.  Tom  was  not 
much  troubled  to  entertain  the  nobs,  who  preferred  taking  their  coffee  at 
the  card-table,  where  they  were  soon  deeply  engaged  in  Uie  mysteries  of 
whist;  but  this  scientific  game  was  qiuckly  voted  a  bore,  and  exchanged 
for  the  more  gambling  and  less  thought-demanding  game  of  blind- 
hookey.  Then  it  was,  when  this  change  of  games  was  carried  nem. 
ean^  that  Tom^  winking  at  Mrs.  Tom,  told  her  that  she  need  not  stay, 
unless  she  liked  it,  and  ordered  broiled  bones  with  et  ceteras  at  two  puv" 
cisely. 

^[Lrs.  Tom  took  the  hint  and  retired,  but  made  her  appearance  at  the 
same  time  as  the  supper-tray.  She  might  as  well  have  been  elsewhere ; 
for,  after  the  first  few  little  attentions  had  been  shown  ber,  which  are 
usually  manifested  towards  ladies  who  condescend  to  sit  down  with  gen* 
tlemen  to  a  late  supper,  she  was  regarded  as  a  mere  cipher,  except  when 
any  body  wanted  a  rational  excuse  for  calling  for  a  glass  of  champagne; 
then  a  mere  stiff  nod,  intended  for  a  bow,  preceded  the  absorption  of 
the  spaikUng  beverage,  and  broiled  bones  beat  the  lady  in  their  attrac- 
eations,  ''by  chalks." 

Before  the  et  ceteras — which  meant  cigars  and  spirituous  accompani- 
ments— sacceeded  the  broiled  bones  and  other  relishes,  Mrs.  Tom  was 
enlightened-  as  to  her  husband's  motives  in  inviting  a  party  of  strangers 
and  treating  them  so  munificently. 

''Let  me  see,"  said  Captain  Bobsby;  "Mr.  Chanter,  I  have  four 
ponies  to  one  with  you,  the  field  against  your  bay  and  Slapsby's  gray  ?" 

"  Quite  right,  captain,"  said  Tom,  consulting  his  betting  book. 

"And  I  go  two  ponies," said  the  Honourable  Slapsby  Foremost,  "on 
aay  gxay  against  your  bay  ?" 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Tom. 

"  I  stand  a  cool  hundred  with  you  that  the  four  miles  are  not  done 
under  thirteen  minutes  ?"  said  Lieutenant  Jackson. 

"  Qnite  right  agidn,"  said  Tom. 

Sevearal  other  bets  were  referred  to,  and  Tom,  after  an  examination  of 
his  red  book,  pronounced  them  "  quite  right." 

"  Are  you  going  to  race  your  bay  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Chanter. 

Tom  nodded  affirmatively. 

"At  AjBcott  or  Epsom  ?" 

"  No— madam — no,"  stammered  out  Captain  Bobsby.  "  We're  going 
to  try  him  across  the  country.*' 

"  A  steeple-chase,  madam,''  said  Slapsby  Foremost.  "  A  steeple* 
diase  with  gentlemen  jocks — that  is,  every  man  rides  his  own  horse.' 

"  Isn't  it  rather  dangerous  ?"  said  Mrs.  Chanter,  looking  fondly  at  her 
qKmse,  and  calling  to  mind  his  late  narrow  escape. 

"  Not  if  you  can  ride  and  are  lucky,"  said  Jackson.  "  I  have  known 
9k/ew  smashed  in  my  time." 

"  Dolly,  my  love'  (Tom  never  called  her  duckling  before  company), 
"  good  night — don't  trouble  my  friends  to  illuminate  you.  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  it  purcisely  by  and  by.  No — there — don't  put  the  cards 
up^I  will  take  care  of  them  before  I  retire  to  bed." 

It  was  about  six  in  the  morning  when  that  "  event  came  off.**    Tom 
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came  to  bed  perfectly  sober,  although  the  captain  and  the  rest  of  his 
guests  had  some  difiBcuity  in  finding  the  path  from  his  cottage  to  the 
road  wide  enough  to  admit  of  their  progressing  upon  it. 

"  That  dinner  is  pud  for  at  all  events,  and  something  left  for  a  rainy 
day,**  said  Tom. 

'^  But  you  are  not  certain  to  win,  and  I  wish  you  would  not  ride,'* 
said  Dolly.     *^  You'll  be  smashed,  as  the'  lieutenant  calls  it" 

'*  Not  I,  my  duckling — I  know  the  country  well,  and  have  made  up 
my  book  for  a  lose." 

"  How  very  absturd— don*t  lose,"  said  Dolly. 

*<  I  mean  the  race,  not  the  money,"  said  Tom.  *^  I  have  made  that 
all  right.  How  much  do  you  think  I  have  sacked  to-night  ?  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty,  by  the  living  jingo,  and  got  checks  and  I.  O.  U.'s  for 
the  whole  amount." 

"  And  a  pretty  good  benefit  too,  and  very  little  to  pay  out  of  it  for 
the  house,  and  the  lighting  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Chanter,  as  she  gave  her 
spouse  a  kiss,  indicatory  of  her  approbation  of  his  superior  skill  in  giving 
a  dinner  to  ''real  nobs.*' 

Chap.  IH. 

Of  all  the  cruel,  brutal  sports  that  were  ever  invented  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  animals  calling  themselves  rational,  none  is,  by  many  degrees^ 
so  cruel  and  brutal  as  steeple-chasing.  In  hunting,  it  is  true,  a  horse 
may,  now  and  then,  be  over-ridden  or  killed  by  accident,  but  the  excite- 
ment of  the  run  may  be  pleaded  in  excuse.  In  the  ring  it  sometimes 
happens  that  one  fool  is  killed  by  another  from  an  ugly,  but  unintentional 
blow,  and  it  is  disgusting  to  see  two  men  stand  up,  and  pummel  one  an- 
other for  two  hours,  not  for  honour  and  glory ^  or  to  see  which  is  the 
better  man,  but  merely  to  gratify  a  senseless  crowd,  who  pay  them  for 
their  bruises  by  a  purse  of  money.  Cock-fighting,  too,  tiie  lowest  of 
sports,  and  now  almost  exterminated,  is  far  more  merciful  than  steeple- 
cnaeing ;  for  the  polished  silver  spur  speedily  puts  an  end  to  the  life  of 
the  beaten  gamecock,  and  the  cowardly  bird  who  wiU  not  come  to  the 
scratch  after  the  first  set-to,  has  his  neck  wrung,  and  is  cast  aside  as 
worthless.  But  in  steeple-chasing,  the  noblest  of  the  inferior  animals  is  set 
to  perform  a  task,  at  which  every  lover  of  a  horse  must  shudder.  Oh^ 
county  Galway !  would  that  he  who  immortalised  you  by  interfering 
senatorially  in  behalf  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  were  now  alive 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  make  steeple-chasing  a  hanging  matter  to  every 
body  engaged  in  it!  every  tnie  sportsman  in  the  house  would  be  found 
voting  on  his  side. 

Like  battue-shooting,  the  steeple-chase  is  a  bastard  sport,  an  attempt 
to  graft  foreign  customs  on  good  English  pastimes;  both  are  only  fit  for 
the  emasculated  creatures,  who  have  not  sense  or  stamina  enough  to 
endure  a  day's  toil  in  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  beasts  and  birds  whom 
Nature  seems  to  have  designed  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  skill  and 
resolution  of  men  in  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  them. 

But  we  must  not  morahse — ^these  remarks  came  pleno  depectore,  and 

would  not  be  restrained. 

*  «  «  «  • 

The  day,  "  big  with  the  fete  of"  some  dozen  gentlemen  jocks  and 
their  horses,  arrived.  It  broke  **  in  clouds  and  heavy  torrents."  Tom 
Chanter  was  up  with  the  dawn,  and  dressed  himself  in  the  very  neat  red 
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and  ^k  striped  jacket  ihat  the  fair  ^*  DoUy,  my  dackllDg,"*  had  made 
ibr  lum  with  ner  own  hands.  Oyer  this  he  put  on  a  common  waistcoat 
and  a  nik>t-ooat :  his  immacnlate  buckskins  and  polished  boots,  were  en- 
vdooed  in  a  pair  of  Mackintosh  overalls. 

Having  taken  an  affectionate  farewell  of  '' Dolly,  my  duckling,''  Tom 
mounted  a  pony,  and  proceeded  to  breakfast  with  his  mend  the  sporting 
butcher,  and  to  ride  over  the  ground  with  him,  which  he,  the  butcher, 
assisted  by  the  sporting  publican,  had  been  deputed  to  mark  out* 

Truly  they  had  po^ormed  their  task  well.  Where  Nature  had  not 
rendered  every  leap  desperate  enough  to  endanger  limbs  and  life  of  men 
and  horses,  they  had  resorted  to  artificial  means  to  ensure  broken  limbs 
or  death.  Hurdles,  staked  hedges,  bushes,  trenches,  every  thing  that 
eoold  be  imagined  to  render  the  ^port  (f)  interesting^  had  been  freely 
resorted  to,  and  every  body  who  knew  the  nature  of  such  pastimes,  pro- 
Boonoed  the  markers  out  of  the  ground  over  which  the  Windsor  steeple- 
chase was  to  be  run, ''  regular  trumps.^ 

The  race  was  advertised  to  take  place  at  one  o'clock,  but  the  knowing 
ones  knew  that  three  would  be  the  nour  of  starting,  and  that  the  sporting 
pnUicaQs  wanted  to  make  the  most  of  two  hours,  which  they  knew  would 
DC  spent  by  the  spectators  in  partaking  of  the  good  things  provided  by 
tiiem,  and  for  them,  in  the  stands  and  booths  erected  on  the  ground 
near  the  spot  where  the  horses  were  to  start  from  and  come  in  at. 

The  sporting  farmer,  too,  ''  who  had  kindly  lent  his  meadow"  for  the 
use  of  the  sporting  gentlemen,  had  his  profits  to  make  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  display  of  libmility  and  anxiety  for  the  furtherance  of  the  accom- 
modation of  the  sporting  public.  A  toll-bar  was  erected  near  the  grand 
stand,  and  of  every  individual  on  foot  or  horseback  was  demanded  the 
small  sum  of  sixpence,  merely  to  compensate  the  tenant  for  the  damage 
done  to  the  grass. 

The  'buss-men  and  fiy-men  from  Slough  station  merely  asked  treble 
the  usual  £Eire,  and  took  it — when  they  could  not  exact  more.  Even  the 
little  dirty  boys  earned  a  few  pence,  by  showing  pedestrians  the  nearest 
cut  acroos  the  meadows  to  "  the  gran*  stan'." 

Verily  Slough,  Eton,  and  Windsor,  ye  were  alive  on  that  day! 
Directors  and  shareholders  of  the  Great  Western,  ye  were  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  exertions  of  Tom  Chanter  and  his  '*  psis!"  Publicans  and 
sinners  of  the  neighbourhood,  ye  ought  to  have  presented  them  with  a 
piece  of  plate,  to  which  the  brewers  who  supplied  you  with  the  thick 
and  nasty  for  the  occasion  would  (if  they  had  any  gratitude)  have  con- 
tributed largely  and  willingly — for  no  stale  or  spoilt  beer  was  left  in  their 
vats. 

We  will  merely  follow  Tom  Chanter  and  his  friend  the  sporting  but* 
dier  as  fiur  as  a  brook  about  nineteen  feet  wide,  just  in  the  middle  of  the 
foor-ndle  course. 

Tom  stood  looking  with  admiration  upon  the  brook  and  his  friend  al- 
ternately. *^  That's  the  ticket — there  I  plant  them.  1  drop  into  the 
soft  as  easy  as  a  glove,  and  of  course  can't  disengage  the  bay." 

The  publican  winked,  and  no  other  observation  was  made  until  the 
whole  ground  had  been  surveyed. 

One  o*clock  came,  and  many  bread-and-cheese  and  beer  consumers 
illed  the  booths.     At  two  oclock  the  canvass  covered  many  gentlemen 

June. — ^voL.  LXXiY.  no.  ccxciv  m 
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who  took  sherry  and  brandy  and  water  with  their  cold  meat  and  cigan. 
About  a  quarter  to  three  several  bottles  of  champagne  eroloded  under 
the  ffrand  stand,  and  at  three  this  grand  stand,  a  joint-stock  speculatiaii 
of  the  sporting  butcher,  the  sporting  publican,  and  the  aporting  &nnery 
who  rented  the  ground,  was  filled  with  your  ''  real  nobs  at  '*  five  bobs 
ahead." 

A  bell  was  qpeedUy  heard  to  ring,  and  two  gentlemen  were  seen  to  get 
into  a  sort  of  watchman's-box,  with  a  flag  on  the  top  of  it,  which  was 
opposite  another  flag  that  was  at  once  the  startingjand  tiie  winning-post. 

Another  tingle  is  heard,  and  half-a-doxen  or  more  **  sporting  gents" 
are  seen  gently  cantering  alone  the  course,  and  waving  their  elbows  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  which  is  intended  to  show  the  people  that  th^  know  how 
to  urge  a  horse  in  a  posh,  as  well  as  any  regular  jock  that  ever  rode  a 
race. 

The  third  peal  brings  up  all  twelve  men  and  horses  to  the  starting- 
place.  After  two  or  three  fiEulores,  called  fisilse  starts,  away  they  go, 
amidst  loud  shoitts.  The  first  leap  is  taken  successfully — a  second  or 
third  displaces  a  few,  and  then  horses  are  seen  without  riders,  and  riders 
without  horses;  and  the  spectators,  instead  of  following  the  rest  of  the 
ruck,  either  keep  their  eyes  on  the  leading  horse,  or  else  take  them  off 
altogether,  and  amuse  themselves  by  inspecting  the  ^*  cards  of  the  run- 
ning horses  and  the  colours  of  th^  riders,"  to  see  who  they  are  that 
were  thrown  out  eariy  in  the  race. 

'^  There  they  eo  I — ^here  they  come !  Hurrah !  the  captain  wins-^ 
no  he  don't — ^yes  he  does— only  one  more  fence !  Here  they  are  !*'  and 
in  comes  the  Honourable  Slapsby  Foremost  on  his  gray,  who  staggers 
to  the  weighing-house,  and  shakes  his  tail  in  a  most  piteous  manner. 

^  Where  are  the  rest  V*  asks  somebody. 

"  All  nowhere,"  says  the  umpire. 

However,  as  if  to  refute  his  words,  up  come  three  vaate  at  certain  dis- 
tances firom  each  other,  and  eridendy  knocked  up  for  life.  At  last  comes 
the  captain  on  the  fifth,  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  and  claims  the  stakes. 
A  wrangle  ensues — but  the  captain  proves  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  that 
Slapsby  and  his  other  precursors  had  taken  the  left  side  of  a  certain  post^ 
whereas  thev  ought  to  have  taken  the  right,  as  per  arrangement.  The 
stakes  are  therefore  paid  over  to  the  captain,  who  rides  a  little  on  one 
side,  puts  his  tonme  into  his  cheek,  and  is  imitated  in  the  gentlemanly 
performance  by  tine  Honourable  Slapsby  Foremost,  with  whom  the  whole 
affur  had  been  arranged  beforehana. 

But  where  are  the  other  seven  ? 

Some  are  killed,  others  are  merely  cripples  for  the  remainder  of  their 
Eves.  One  or  two  are  merely  deficient  in  the  number  of  thdr  front 
teeth.  But  never  mind  them,  it  '^sanres  'em  right."  But  where  are 
their  poor  horses  ?    Dead  or  dying,  or  maimed  and  ruined  for  everl 

But  what  concerns  us  most  to  Imow  ia— where  is  Tom  Chanter,  and 
where  is  his  gallant  bay  ? 

You  may  recollect,  reader,  that  he  had  picked  a  spot  near  to  a  gi^ins^ 
liro9k,  where  he  meant  to  plant  himself.  He  ^^  tried  it  on,"  but  feu 
abort  of  lus  mark.  The  gaUant  bay  broke  his  own  back  and  his  rider's 
neck! 

Such  was  the  end  of  Tom  Chanter.  His  wife  and  children  had  to 
lament  that  he  had  set  up  in  the  disreputable  trade  of  a  professed 
Steefle-Chaseb. 
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or 
THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  ESQ. 

In  tlie  pafipes  I  am  aboat  to  write,  I  am  actuated  by  my-  largely  parti- 
fsfaJ&ig  in  ue  general  admiration  of  a  distinguislied  poet,  in  my  esteem 
lor  one  of  the  kmdest  and  best  of  men,  and  in  the  vivid  recollection  of  a 
fiiendship  as  warm,  and  as  dose  and  nndeviating,  and,  I  may  add,  as  dis* 
interested  as  ever  emted,  or  in  all  probability  ever  can  exist  Our 
bouses,  our  minds  and  feelings,  our  hours  of  leisure,  of  implication,  and 
enjoyment,  were  reciprocal;  and,  thon^  constant  and  incessant  inter* 
course  through  a  long  period  generally  leads  to  at  least  slight  interrup- 
tions of  harmony,  nothmg  of  the  sort  ever  occurred  between  Mr.  Camp«^ 
bdl  and  myself.  I  am  about  to  throw  together  a  few  disfuneia  membra^ 
and  in  doing  this,  I  make  not  the  slightest  pretensions  to  biography,  or 
even  to  what  the  French  would  caD,  **Memoirespour  servir  a  la  vie,   &c. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  Mr.  Campbell  was  easily  accessible  to 
fiiendship  in  his  high  conception  of  the  word.  His  amenity,  the  in* 
herent  londness  and  generosity  of  his  nature,  and  his  love  of  social 
intercourse,  added  to  his  consdousness  of  very  superior  conversational 
powers,  and  his  complete  readiness  at  literature,  with  his  felicitous  wit 
and  homour,  naturally  made  him  fond  of  society;  whilst  the  pride  and 
joy  with  which  he  was  received,  and  the  respect  with  which  he  was 
treated,  as  naturally  threw  him  into  very  constant  companionship.  All 
this  was  very  different  firom  friendship.  £Qs  penetration  into  character 
was  profound,  though  rapid.  Although  he  had  no  respect  for  phrenology, 
he  had  an  intuitive  sagacity  in  reading  the  disposition  by  the  counte- 
nance ;  and  I  have  known  many  proofii  of  this,  with  respect  to  public,  to 
send-poblic,  and  to  private  persons.  In  no  instance  did  I  ever  find  him 
in  error,  and  his  judgpsient  was  sometimes  ludicrously,  and  at  others  even 
painfully  verified  by  subsequent  events.  He  was  governed  much  by  two 
great  principles  in  formin&^  his  connexions  in  socie^.  He  never  would 
allow  that  any  man  should  be  prejudiced  by  one  Dad  action,  however 
serious,  but  took  the  general  tenour  of  his  life,  and  expressed  his  ex- 
perience that  the  best  of  men  might  be  misled,  in  a  solitary  instance,  by 
vehement  passions,  by  strong  delusions,  and  by  circumstances  over  which 
Aey  had  no  control,  and  into  which,  with  the  consequences,  they  unfor- 
tunately could  not  penetrate.  He  had  even  an  uncontrolled  hatred  of  all 
who  practised  "  good  deeds"  with  ostentation,  and  most  especially  if  they 
accompanied  their  charities  with  professions  of  extra  piety.  He  liked 
those  who  could 

Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame. 

His  own  generosity  was  inexhaustible^  and  whichever  of  the  two 
ladier  difierent  meanings  be  given  to  the  word  charity,  his  did  not  solely 
confine  itself  to  the  fountain  of  goodness,  tiie  heart;  nor  to  the  throne  of 
its  gnidanoe,  the  mind;  for  it  always  dived  deeply  into  his  pocket,  and 
'wery  ofiken  much  to  his  inconvenience.  He  frequently  had  to  submit  to 
eoqpedients  on  account  of  his  liberality,  but  he  cheerfully  bore  these  tem- 
porary privations  for  the  gladness  he  felt  in  having  relieved  the  distresses, 
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or  promoted  the  happiness  of  others.  It  is  painful,  and  even  superflaoos 
to  say,  that  he  was  often  imposed  upon,  and  very  frequently  experienced 
ingratitude  for  his  benevolence.  A  great  assistance  in  liis  philanthro]^ 
was  the  celebrated  poet,  the  author  of  *^  The  Pleasures  of  Memory.^  It 
was  impossible  for  one  man  to  have  a  more  exalted  opinion,  or  a  more 
attached  esteem  for  another  than  Thomas  Campbell  had  for  Mr. 
Samuel  Rogers,  and  he  delighted  in  relating  to  me  his  habits  of  genero- 
sity, and  in  portraying  the  characteristics  of  his  mind  and  disposition. 
His  opinions  of  **  The  Pleasures  of  Memory,"  and  of  the  other  poems, 
as  well  as  prose  writings  of  this  celebrated  author,  were  very  high ;  and 
I  recollect  that,  merely  for  the  sake  of  **  drawing  him  out,"  I  once  spoke 
disparagingly  of  Mr.  Rogers's  poetry.  My  fnend,  Mr.  Campbell,  waa 
hurt,  and  proceeded  to  quote  long  and  numerous  passages  from  Mr. 
Rogers,  giving  them  great  effect  by  his  emphasis,  and  commenting 
on  their  oeauties.  I  enjoyed  a  ri<ji  treat,  but  I  must  confess  that 
my  mode  of  obtaining  it  was  not  quite  justifiable.  He  begged  me  to 
study  and  enjoy  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  never  again  to  speak  in 
depreciation  ot  it — at  least  in  his  presence. 

Mr.  Campbell's  manner  of  doing  kindnesses  was  very  delicate.  A 
slight  proof  of  it  occurs  to  me.  When  he  was  in  the  spacious  chambers 
in  St.  James's,  he  always  had  a  very  sumptuously  laid-out  breakfast- 
table  for  the  reception  of  the  unfortunate  Poles.  These  brave  exiles 
certainly  evinced  very  strong  appetites,  and  I  trust  that  good  digestion 
waited  on  those  appetites,  but  Campbell  knew  that  very  many  of  these 
victims  of  Russian  tyranny,  though  titled  and  affluent  in  their  native 
coimtry,  were  very  nearly  starving  in  this,  and  that  his  break&st 
was  the  only  meal  that  many  of  them  would  get  through  ihe  day.  After 
this  breakfast,  he  would  have  a  plate  or  plates  of  sandwiches,  sometimes 
folded  in  paper  by  the  servants,  and  at  others  by  himself  and  he  would 
press  his  guests  to  put  a  paper  into  the  pocket,  on  the  g^und  that  they 
knew  not  how  cold  and  raw  the  English  climate  was,  and  that  he  and 
other  Englishmen  provided  themselves  with  such  things  when  about  to 
take  mucn  exercise,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  How- 
ever kindly  meant  and  delicately  conveyed,  the  Poles  saw  through  the 
device,  and  in  no  one  instance  could  he  induce  any  one  of  these  brave 
and  suffering  men  to  accept  this  charity,  though  they  willingly  enjoyed 
his  hospitable  breakfast-table.  The  Poles  were  devotedly  attached  to 
him,  and  I  was  gratified  in  witnessing  at  Mr.  Campbell's  funeral  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  a  Polish  patriot  drop  into  his  grave  some  of  the  sacred 
dust  &om  the  tomb  of  Kosciusko. 

And  freedom  shriekM  when  Kosciusko  fell. 

Pleas  uass  of  Hops. 

Our^  bard  of  Hope  met  with  noble  instances  of  generosity.  He  en- 
tered into  a  literary  speculation,  I  believe,  chiefly  to  serve  a  dependent 
friend.  He  had  not,  as  usual,  consulted  with  me  on  this  occasion,  and 
perhaps  for  obvious  reasons,  he  who  was  to  benefit  dissuaded  him  firom 
doing  so.  Unexpectedly,  600/.  was  demanded  of  him  as  a  deposit  Sudi 
a  demand  might  as  well  have  been  made  of  Homer,  wandering  for  bread, 
or  even  of  Diogenes  himself.  Our  poet  had  not  the  money,  out  he  re- 
paired to  a  rich,  generous,  and  oft-tried  Mend,  and  the  scene  between 
them  redounds  highly  to  the  honour  of  botL  After  the  usual  and  com- 
mon-place ceremonies,  the  following  dialogue  commenced : 
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Mr.  Thomas  Campbdl. — I  have  come  to  borrow  money  of  you« 

Friend. — Well,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  lend  you. 

T.  C — But  this  time  it  is  a  veir  large  sum  I  want  to  borrow. 

JFV. — I  have  always  found  you  honourable^  and  I  will  most  willingly 
ieod  you  to  any  amount  within  my  means. 

T.  C, — I  want  a  yery  large  sum  indeed,  600/.,  and  for  a  purpose  I  will 
ej^lain  to  you. 

jpr.  (laughing). — I  want  no  explanation,  but  I  will  give  you  a  check 
fixr  the  amount  immediately. 

T.  C. — But — but — but — I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  can  give  you  no 
secniity,  except  on  my  person,  my  furniture,  and  library. 

Fr, — I  will  not  take  such  security,  nor  any  other  security  from  you, 
my  dear  friend,  except  the  security  of  your  word. 

The  check  was  given,  and  Mr.  Campbell  voluntarily  sent  his  accept- 
ance for  the  600/. 

Gratified  at  this,  he  told  me  of  the  whole  transaction,  and  I  did  not 
fike  to  damp  his  joyous  elation  of  spirits.  I  thought  it  my  duty,  how- 
ever, to  see  him  again  on  the  subject,  and  I  cautiously  and  temperately 
explained  my  views,  which  were  that  the  speculation  must  infaUibly  fail, 
and  he  be  the  victim.  He  caught  my  ideas,  and  I  never  saw  a  face  more 
expresdve  of  distress.     He  became  almost  distracted,  exclaiming, 

"  Oh,  God  !  it  is  not  for  my  fate  I  care,  but,  oh,  that  I  should  injure 
so  generous  and  confiding  a  fnend.  I  will  immediately  sell  my  library 
and  furniture  by  auction,  and  pay  my  friend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

I  beg]ged  him  to  be  more  composed,  and  not  to  act  precipitately. 

<<  Your  friend,"  I  said,  ^'  would  be  mortified  if  you  made  such  a  sacri- 
fice, it  would  be  an  ungenerous  return  for  his  excessive  kindness  to  you." 
I  suggested  a  channel  in  which  he  might  dispose  of  his  share  at  par;  he 
tiled  and  succeeded:  the  friend  was  repaid  the  600/.,  and  the  work,  as  I 
predicted,  proved  a  total  fiulure.  He  was  almost  as  grateful  to  me  for 
my  interference  and  advice  as  he  was  to  his  other  friend  for  the  loan. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  assisted  in  his  benevolence  to  otiiers,  and  especially 
Ae  Poles,  by  an  eccentric  fiiend,  the  member  for  a  northern  county, 
who  used,  and  with  nearly  truth,  to  boast  tiiat  he  was  the  richest  com- 
moner in  England.  He  mtroduced  me  to  this  gentieman,  and  one  day 
our  conversation  turned  entirely  on  politics.  The  member  was,  like  my- 
mMy  a  radical.  He  agreed  with  me  on  the  necessity  of  household  suffrage 
and  annual  parliaments,  and  on  the  necessity  of  so  remodifying  the  House 
of  Lords,  that,  in  fieust,  it  would  be  scarcely  any  house  at  all  in  the  present 
sense  of  the  term.  So  far  all  was  concord,  but  I  unfortunately  turned  it 
into  discord,  by  mentioning  the  word  '^  ballot."  The  ang^y  member  got 
up  and  vehementiy  exclaimed, 

**  For  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  ,  do  not  mention  the  word  ballot, 

though  I  am  the  wealtlnest  landholder  and  mine  possessor  in  the  county, 
I  seldom  see  it,  and  yet  I  have  great  di£ELcnlty  in  defeating  Mr.  — — ^— . 
at  the  general  election.     Mr.  ■  lives  in  the  county,  he  is  always 

there,  and  of  course  associates  with  the  highest  classes;  but  he  is  likewise 
frjwi^^M*  with  all  the  sqmres  and  fiumers,  is  acquainted  with  all  local  busi- 
ness, studies  the  wants,  interests,  and  feelmgs  of  every  class;  and  if  the  ballot 
were  established,  I  should  not  have  the  slightest  chance  in  any  election." 

Mr.  Campbell  enjoyed  the  scene.  The  exposure  of  how  self  will 
master  every  thing  was  complete.     I  was  so  imprudent  as  to  say,  '^  Sir, 
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you  are  not  awaie  that  yon  ha^e  given  the  best  of  all  reasons  in  &Toar 
of  the  ballot." 

I  had  made  a  hole  in  my  manners,  but  I  casnally  £Dund  an  c^portoni^ 
to  repair  and  close  the  wide  breach. 

At  my  next  interview,  this  richest  of  England's  commoners  bfoaefaed 
the  subject  of  the  Spenoean  system;  a  most  absurd  theory  of  equaliang 
all  property.  I  merely  said  that  the  idea  was  so  foolish,  that  the  €tieory 
and  its  theorist  might  safely  have  been  left  to  insignificance  and  con- 
tempt. Lord  Sidmouth,  the  secretary  of  state,  thought  otherwise^  and 
he  indicted  a  Tery  derer  lad/  the  son  of  an  faumbk  tradesman  in  New- 
castle-street, Strand,  who  had  wntten  on  the  subject.  In  those  dreadfbl 
times,  the  youth  of  course  had  a  Terdict  against  him,  and  equally,  of  course, 
he  received  from  an  eminent  high  prerogative  judge  a  severe  sentenee, 
and,  as  it  was  then  the  custom,  he  was  sent  to  a  distant  gaoL  He  was 
taken  to  Carlisle  and  incarcerated,  but  he  told  me  that  the  great  unpaid, 
tiie  squirearchy  magistrates  behaved  very  well,  and  he  had  every  indul- 
gence that  imprisonment  admitted  of.  His  b^g  separated  from  his 
ramily  and  Mends  by  his  cruel  transportation  to  the  furtoest  extremity  o( 
England  was  his  ruin,  and  the  cause  of  his  untimely  death.  After  fais 
emancipation,  I  said  to  him,  ^  How  ooukL  you  broadi  so  even  a  sillj 
theory  ?" 

He  ingeniously  relied,  ^<I  acknowledge  that  I  wrote  abominable 
nonsense,  but  I  was  young,  enthusiastic,  imd  disposed  to  heroism,  and 
imprisonment  was  not  calculated  to  convince  my  mind." 

The  richest  of  commoners  and  the  county  member  was  pleased  with 
my  narration  and  we  were  reconciled. 

I  told  this  threefold  mUUanairey  that  I  was  aequainied  with  a  tho- 
roughly narrow-minded  man,  a  sordid  creature  that  had  wod&ed  his  waj 
up  in  ike  firom  the  most  humble  of  all  possible  conditions  to  yety  consi- 
derable wealth.  He  was  a  repubHcan,  a  Tom  Paineite,  and  an  «ntba- 
siast  for  the  equalisation  of  property,  provided  the  theory  did  not  extend 
to  himself.  I  was  sitting  in  his  spacious  and  almost  superb  drawing- 
room  on  a  bitteriy  cold  night,  and  over  an  ample  fire  he  would  broach  iiis 
favourite  theory  of  an  eqwd  distribution  of  all  property.  Disgusted  widi 
this  curmudgeon's  dishonest  principles  and  feehngs,  I  replied,  '^  Sir,  oodid 
I  but  fix  one  leg  of  a  compass  on  your  roof,  and  describe  a  cirde  of  less  than 
a  mile  in  diameter,  I  should  include  the  most  distressed  and  even  the  moat 
deprayed  population  in  Europe.  Suppose  that  they  diould  adopt  the, 
to  them,  most  convenient  doctrine  of  an  equalisation  of  property.  Yoo^ 
sir,  have  several  splendid  mirrors  of  great  sise  and  in  rich  frames — these 
creatures  of  misery  might  claim  a  participation  in  them." 

"  Zounds,''  said  my  friend,  or  rather  acquaintance,  getting  angiy, 
'^  the  poor  cannot  eat  kx^ing-glasses,  though  they  may  1m  starving." 

**  Certainly  not,  but  ^ey  might  sell  them  fixr  food;  and  besides^  sir, 
the  poor  and  desperate  feel  a  bitter  insult  in  beholding  superfluous  wealth. 
You  are  musical,  and  boast  that  you  have  three  Cremona  yiolins,  tihe 
lowest  of  whidi  cost  you  eighty  guineas,  and  you  have  a  genuine  Strada- 
arius  viokmcdlo,  that  cost  you  a  hundred,  besides  which  you  have  two 
panes.' 

*'  Good  heavens,"  cried  the  frightened  man,  ^'  the  poor  can't  use  Os- 
mona  violins,  or  a  Straduarius  viokneello,  and  what  have  they  to  do  with 
juanos?" 
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^  You  are  nerYOus  and  sensitire  to  cold,  and  jou  tell  me  that  jovl  sleep 
in  winter  in  jour  bed-room  fiicing  the  south,  and  in  summer,  in  that 
towards  the  north;  might  not  the  poor  whose  beds  consist  of  straw  laid 
on  bricks  to  keep  them  from  the  wet  flooring,  exclaim  that  it  was  shame- 
fid  that  yon  should  have  two  bed-rooms,  each  with  a  bed,  and  with  a  pro- 
fiision  of  blankets,  feather-beds,  and  down  pillows;  might  they  not 
equalise  your  property,  and  redudng  yon  to  your  paillasse,  at  last  say 
Uuit  your  bed  was  too  large  for  one  person,  and  might  not  three  or  four 
ahirering  wretches  make  a  case  of  bed-fellowship,  on  the  principles  of  an 
eqoafisation  of  property  ?*' 

The  selfish  creature  was  almost  agonised,  and,  ringing  the  bell,  wished 
me  good  night.  I  made  an  enemy  of  him;  but  the  rich  county  member 
was  so  deligbted  with  my  narration  that  he  begged  me  to  write  an 
artide  on  the  subject  for  lus  *'  Beriew.'*  I  promised,  but  was  faithless  to 
my  word. 

My  excellent  firiend,  Mr.  Campbell,  rejoiced  in  the  part  I  had  taken, 
and  was  glad  that  I  and  the  rich  member  were  restored  to  a  good  under- 
standing. I  was  far  from  participating  in  the  gladness  : — whether]  the 
ridi  member  and  aristocrat  or  the  rich  parvenu  were  the  more  selfish, 
otheis  must  determine. 

Mr.  Campbell  introduced  me  to  a  nobleman  celebrated  for  his  great 
talents,  bat  unfortunately  equally  fiimous  for  his  great  eccentricities — the 
genine  was  neutralised  by  the  unnaQpy  failing.  I  called  on  his  lordship  one 
mozning  and  was  well  reoeiTed.  The  Editwurgh  Review  had  appeared 
the  iay  before,  and  two  articles  in  it  were  attributed  to  the  very  able 
pen  of  the  noldeman.  One  was  evidently  his,  and  the  other,  to  my 
mind,  was  doubtfuL  He  oonfessed  his  anuiorship  of  the  first,  and  wayed 
the  subject  of  the  second,  and  this  I  took  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment. 
The  fint  contribution  to  the  Edinburgh  occasioned  surprise,  and  yery 
general  and  strong  censure.  It  Iwas  nothine  but  an  extravagant  and 
most  fulsome  panegyric  of  Greorge  IIL,  and  the  successions  of  nis  ultra- 
toEj  adminiirtratiops.  We  had  a  very  warm  and  a  very  long  arg^ument 
en  the  subject,  until  at  last  his  lordship  gave  way,  and  entered  into  the 
strong^est  censures  of  the  king  and  all  he  had  done,  and  coming  to  his 
riimaT,  he  exdabned,  ^ 

''And  when  the  king  became  idiotic,  with  his  tongue  lolling  out 
(iDustrating  the  lolling  tongue)  the  peers  were  all  ready  to  foil  on  their 
knees,  and  cry  out, '  A  god !  a  godl'  '' 

**  Now,  my  lord,  I  j^rfectly  understand  you,  and  I  agree  with  all 
TOiv  lofrdship  has  said,  but  it  is  yeiy  difierent  firom  what  has  appeared 
m  the  EdMwrgh  Review/* 

I  told  my  £riend  Campbell  of  this,  adding,  I  supposed  that  his  lord- 
ship would  nerer  allow  me  to  enter  his  house  again,  for  eminent  noUe- 
meo  did  not  like  to  be  contradicted  by  persons  of  my  humble  station. 
The  poet  laughed  and  said, 

''^oh,  poh,  poh !  he  is  the  last  of  men  to  like  a  sycophant  or  a  ser- 
iHe,  and  erery  element  of  his  nature  is  contradiction.  He  could  not 
exist  a  week  without  giTiog  and  reoetying  contradiction.'' 

I  met  a  gentleman  officially  and  socially  fieuniliar  with  his  lordshijpy 
sad  \M  him  what  had  occurred.  He  likewise  lauriied,  and  mid  his 
lordslup  had  told  him  all,  and  was  the  reverse  of  displeased  with  the 
spirit  ttid  firmness  with  which  I  had  maintained  my  position,  ftnd  the 
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ability  with  which  I  had  argfued  my  case.     This  free  spirit  redounds  to 
the  honour  of  this  uncertain  nobleman. 

My  friend  staid  about  three  or  four  days  in  Westmoreland  with  this 
nobleman,  an  old  companion  when  they  were  both  plebeians.  He  spoke 
of  his  hospitable  reception  and  entertiunment  with  much  satisfaction. 
One  day  after  dinner,  the  conversation  turned  upon  politics,  mixed  with 
reminiscences  of  boyish  days,  and  with  the  literary  merits  of  their  old 
friends. 

'^  I  wonder,  my  lord,"  said  Campbell,  ^^  that  after  your  becoming 
liOrd  Chancellor  you  did  not  raise  Sydney  Smith  to  the  prelacy, — all  your 
firiends  are  sorry  for  it." 

His  lordship  became  excited,  and  said,  '^  It  was  impossible;  I  wished 
it,  but  there  were  insuperable  objections.  Sydney  Smith  was  an  imprac- 
ticable man;  his  eccentricities  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  treasury 
benches  to  depend  on  him.  Nobody  could  make  a  party  man  of  him. 
There  was  no  depending  on  him  for  even  his  vote.  He  would  take  one 
side  or  the  other  as  his  will  inclined  him." 

His  lordship  was  so  exactly  describing  himself,  that  the  poet  could  not 
restrain  his  laughter,  and  made  a  forced  effort  to  change  the  conversa- 
tion. 

I  delighted  in  drawing  my  friend  into  philosophic,  scientific,  or  Hteraiy 
discussions.  I  always  felt  much  elevated  and  equally  improved  by  such 
controversies — for  the  conversations  often  turned  into  controversies,  .but 
they  were  always  conducted  by  me  with  the  g^reatest  deference  to  his  su- 
perior talents  and  learning,  and  he  displayed  his  usual  suavity  of  temper. 
But,  he  often  came  to  me  so  harassed  and  so  exhausted  by  the  anxieties  of 
the  day  and  by  his  mental  exertions,  that  to  entice  him  into  such  discus- 
sions would  have  exhibited  on  my  part  the  bad  taste  and  want  of  judg- 
ment so  feusetiously  alluded  to  by  the  late  James  Smith  in  his  man  who 
asked  a  penny  postman  to  dine  on  a  Sunday,  and  would  press  him  to  take 
a  walk  after  dinner,  and,  when  he  invited  the  journeyman  tailor  to  his  hos- 
pitable board,  would  tease  his  guest  to  sit  still  all  the  evening,  instead  of 
^ving  the  enjoyments  of  the  fields  to  the  poor  fellow  who  was  doomed  to 
sit  still  and  cross-legged  throu^out  the  week  days. 

Mr.  Campbell  had  derived  all  his  principles,  opmions,  and  feelings  from 
the  abstractions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers,  not  entirely 
omitting  the  eastern  allegories.  On  this  basis  he  engrafted  much  firom 
our  own  metaphysicians  and  general  philosophers,  particularly  his  most 
celebrated  countryman,  David  Hume.  He  was  very  far  from  omitting 
the  modem  French  school  of  philosophy,  and  found  rich  sources  3l 
knowledge  in  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Volney,  and  Helvetius,  not  omitting 
the  g^reat  Italian  philosopher,  SpaUanzani.  He  greatiy  admired  the  in- 
genious subtieties  of  the  Grerman  philosophers,  and  lamented  that,  in  our 
own  country,  boasting  itse^  the  land  of  freedom,  less  liberty  of  thought 
and  expression  was  permitted  than  what  was  allowed  on  tiie  continent. 

Of  David  Hume  ne  was  a  very  warm  admirer,  both  as  a  philosopher,  a 
moralist^  and  an  historian.  In  his  first  two  points  I  cordially  agreed  with 
him,  but  I  one  day  added  that  '^  I  could  not  tolerate  Hume's  partiality 
for  the  worthless  sovereigpos  of  the  Stuart  £unily,  and  that  worse  than 
even  this  was  his  love  of  toryism,  and  which  he  defended  by  precedents^ 
in  the  style  of  a  sophist  Jesuit  or  special  pleader." 

My  friend  did  not  find  itconvenient>  I  suppose,  to  take  me  up  on  either 
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of  these  opinions,  but  he  pointed  out  Home's  fine  powers  of  narration, 
obserring  tliat,  although  he  was  a  phlegmatic  man,  he  often  produced  the 
deepest  pathos,  and  by  the  most  simple  and  natural  means.  In  this  we 
entirely  concurred,  but  he  would  allude  to  many  extremely  beautiful  nar- 
rations, with  all  of  which  I  happened  to  be  well  acquainted. 

He  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Gibbon,  as  the  most  philosophic 
historian  of  modem  ages.  He  spoke  of  his  great  powers  of  taking  the 
most  comprehensive  and  grand  outlines,  and  of  filling  them  up  by  con* 
sommate  nistorical  learning.  I  once  observed  that  Gibbon's  style  was 
far  too  elaborate,  and  that  his  profusion  of  epithets  wearied  and  almost 
sickened  the  reader. 

«  You  have  not  studied  him  with  sufficient  attention,"  replied  the  poet, 
**  for  his  epithets  are  employed  with  wonderful  skill  and  admirable  in- 
genui^.** 

This  induced  me  to  read  again  seyeral  of  this  great  philosophic  histo- 
rian's chapters,  and  I  became  a  convert  to  the  opinions  of  my  friend. 

^  Gibbon,"  I  said,  **  I  was  not  pleased  with  as  a  public  man.  He  en- 
tered parliament  for  the  worst  of  boroughs,  was  a  thorough  tool  of  the 
treasury- bench,  and,  throughout  the  American  war,  now  so  abhorred  by 
all  men,  his  vote  was  always  at  the  service  of  ministers.  He  was  a  par- 
liamentary place-hunter;  and,  aiming  at  a  diplomatic  appointment,  was 
defeated  by  his  rival  candidate,  Mr.  Storer,  the  rich  West  Indian  dave- 
owner.  At  last  he  wrote  his  manifesto  against  France,  and  was  rewarded 
by  the  commissionership  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  place  he  soon  lost  on 
Ins  party  going  out  of  office. 

**  All  that  is  too  true,  my  friend,"  said  the  poet,  ''  but  I  was  speaking 
of  Edward  Gibbon  as  an  historian,  and  not  as  a  politician." 

Something  similar  to  this  occurred  when  Campbell  was  speaking  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot,  who  had  given  him  his  sinecure  on  the  Scotch  civil  pen- 
sion list.  I  said,  '^  I  do  not  admire  his  character ;  he  ratted  from  his 
party  and  principles,  became  ministerial,  and  after  this  he  travelled 
tfarougfa  a  succession  of  the  richest  appointments,  and  finally  obtuned 
die  coronet  of  an  earl." 

Mr.  Campbell,  with  a  strong  emotion  that  did  him  much  honour,  said, 
^  I  was  not  speaking  of  him  as  a  public  character,  I  was  speaking  of  him 
with  gratitude,  as  a  friend  and  bene&ctor."  I  regretted  my  ill-timed  ob- 
servations. 

He  enjoyed  the  lyric  poems  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  course  the 
two  great  epics;  and  his  retention  of  memory  was  evinced  by  the  great 
number  of  even  long  passages  he  could  repeat  from  all.  He  pointed  out 
beauties  that  had  but  feebly  impressed  me.  His  chief  pleasure,  however, 
faky  in  the  Italian  poets  of  the  middle  ages — of  course  not  omitting  our 
own  from  Chaucer  upwards.  He  had  no  nationality,  and  I  once  spoke 
to  him  of  Bums.  He  greatly  admired  not  an  inconsiderable  number  of 
this  extraordinary  man's  productions ;  but  generally,  as  a  poet,  his  opinions 
were  not  favourable.  I  was  even  astonished  at  the  immense  number  and 
the  length  of  the  poems  he  could  recite  from  Bums.  I  never  could  get 
any  opinion  from  him  of  Macpherson  and  Ossian,  except  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  inteijection  ^^  pshaw !"  I  once  asked,  to  use  an 
expression  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  many  a  bo<^  **  Could  you  read  it 
thro^?" 

*' You  are  mistaken,"  said  Campbell,  '^with  reroect  to  Ossian;  no 
poem  in  our  language  is  so  easy  to  read  through ;  for  in  readmg  even 
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fewer  than  thirty  mgeSy  joa  haye  read  Oasian  through,  for  it  is  a 
less  repetition  of  the  same  imageiy  and  metaphors." 

From  Bums  I  one  day  travelled  to  another  great  genius  of  nature, 
equally  uncuitiyated  with  Bums  by  education.  On  mentioning  Chatter- 
ton,  Campbell  became  an  enthusiast,  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
precocious  talents  of  this  surprising  youth,  and  quoted  immensely,  espe* 
dally  irom  **  The  Bristowe  Trage£e,  or  Death  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin," 
and  ^^  The  Mynstrelle's  Songs."  Pointing  out  with  great  emphasis  the 
most  beautiful  passages  of  the  poems,  in)  his  rapture,  he  said,  "  In  re- 
flecting on  this  miraculous  genius,  this  child  of  poverty  and  disaster, 
never  forget  that  poor  Chatterton  died  in  only  his  eighteenth  year." 

This  led  to  my  observations  on  Dr.  Johnson's  treating  this  lad  as  a 
felon,  for  feigning  the  antiquity  of  the  poems,  by  all^;ing  that  he 
had  found  the  black  letter  manuscripts  in  the  great  chests  in  the  tower 
of  Beddiff  church  (Bristol),  of  which  his  Bather  was  sexton ;  the  doctor 
treated  this  as  if  it  had  been  a  foreery  on  a  banker,  by  which  felcMiy 
Chatterton  had  mined  some  private  individual,  or  even  a  &mily.  Campbdl 
shuddered  and  said,  '^  And  yet  Dr.  Johnson  could  palliate  the  unpardosi- 
able  forgery  for  which  Dr.  Dodd  was  hanged.  But  Dr.  Johnson  hated 
CSiatterton  because  he  had  committed  suidde.  Do  you  not  recollect  Dr. 
Johnson's  treatment  of  Pope's  beautiful  poem,  *  The  Elegy  to  the  Me- 
mory of  an  Unfortunate  Lady  T  She  had  been  frail,  and  destroyed  her- 
self, and  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  spare  the  lady,  and  much  less  the  poet, 
for  making  her  the  object  of  sympathy.  Dr.  Johnson's  philosophy  was 
unsatisfEustory  and  coarse,  his  Dictionary  was  only  on  a  fordgn  model, 
his  etymologies  were  very  often  wrong,  and  his  illustrations  are  freqnenti^ 
the  worst  passages  quoted  from  the  most  contemptible  authors.  His 
great  strength  lay  in  literature,  but  even  in  this,  as  in  his  '  lives  of  the 
Poets,'  his  v^  gross  prejudices  often  destroyed  the  utility  of  the  bk>- 
grapUes.  He  was  a  moralist,  but  had  no  devation  of  mind  to  improve 
or  advance  his  fellow-creatures."* 

"  As  to  his  being  a  moralist^  Mr.  Campbell,  I  have  always  oonddeied 
his  cdebrated  ^  Life  of  Savage'  to  be  one  of  the  most  immoral  books  in 
our  language:  it  is  a  palliation  of  downright  crimes,  and  an  effort  to 
exdte  our  sympatiiies  for  a  vile  profligate,  who  had  every  bad  and  net 
a  single  good  quali^;  and  yet  tms  is  the  doctor  who,  having  played  a 
similar  part  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Dodd,  could  villanize  poor  Chatterton,  and 
almost  villanize  our  great  poet,  Pope,  for  his  *  Elegy  to  the  Memoiy  of 
an  unfortunate  Lady.' " 

After  Savage  was  condemned  to  death  for  his  murder  of  Mr.  Sinclair, 
Doctor  Johnsooi  threw  off  his  respect  for  authority,  which  amounted  to  a 
superstitious  awe,  and  kept  abusing  the  judge  that  tried  the  case.  Sa- 
vage, with  all  his  callous  insensibili^  to  every  thing  decent  and  humane^ 
could  not  tolerate  the  doctor's  c<mJuct,  and  said,  ^'  I  am  not  obliged  to 
my  friend,  whose  i^ology  consists  in  making  out  that  I  am  habitually  a 
dnmkard,  and  that  wh^  drunk,  I  am  disposed  to  cut  throats." 

Campbell  cordially  assented  to  all  I  had  said,  and  proceeded  to  com- 
mend Lord  Byron  for  his  spirited  and  judidous  de£enoe  of  P<^  against 
the  attads  of  Bowles. 

I  never  could  get  Mr.  Campbell  to  say  any  thing  favourable  dF  Milton. 

*  I  hare  since  met  with  this  opmion  in  the  writings  of  the  oelehrated  Americaa 
divine  (unitarian)  and  preacher,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Channing. 
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He  ftdmixed  Dryden,  but  as  I  loved  to  be  controverrial,  in  order  to  elicit 
\as  opinioiiB  and  enjoy  \a»  conTenation,  I  reminded  hiin  that  Milton  had 
p^mioimeed  Dijden  to  be  *'  a  good  writer  of  yerses,  but  no  poet" 

^Milton,"  said  Campbell,  ''is  occasionally  brilliant)  but  on  the  ^v^le 
he  is  a  dnll,  heavy  poet" 

Of  mnaic  Mr.  Campbell  had  not  the  slightest  idea^  though  his  ear  was 
so  nice  as  to  the  mebdy  <^  versification.  £Gs  utmost  taste  for  music 
amounted  to  a  reminiscence  of  some  jig  tune,  or  some  local  ballad ;  and  in 
the  latter  I  observed  that  be  dwelt  on  the  words  more  than  the  tune.  I 
have  ran  throu£;h  the  greatest  of  modem  composers,  conmiencing  wiili 
Cordli,  and  going  on  with  Haydn,  Mozart,  Paisiello^  Gluck,  and  other^ 
ending  with  Beethoven  and  Rossini.  I  did  not  omit  our  own  countrymen, 
Ptacdl  and  Matthew  Locke,  and  I  used  my  humble  efforts  to  illustrate 
their  several  styles  and  iunumerable  beauties.  He  was  utterly  indifferent 
to  the  sobjeet,  and  finding  me  rather  an  enthusiast,  he  good-temperedly 
qdzaed  me,  coodnding  with  the  anecdote  of  Boswell  and  Dr.  Johnson. 
**  When  Boswell  was  running  on  to  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  same  strain  as  you 
are  ronnii]^  on  to  me,  the  doctor  replied,  '  Sir,  if  music  made  such  a  tool 
of  m^  I  would  never  hear  a  note  again.'  "  I  joined  in  his  laughter 
against  myself  equally. 

I  onee  said  to  him,  ^*  In  your  younger  days  you  must  very  often  have 
been  even  eompdkd  to  hear  Handel,  he  was  all  the  rage."  He  made  a 
very  odd  but  an  equally  apposite  remark. 

**  TTmmI^I  is  to  music  precisely  what  Mlton  is  to  poetry — ^now  and 
then  bright^  bat  in  goieral  very  dulL  Beodes,  Handel's  subjects  are 
nost  unfortonatdy  chosen ;  yery  many  of  them  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
before  a  civilised  audience." 

I  briefly  replied,  "  You  may  make  the  same  objection  to  some  of  the 
psintiiigs  of  the  greatest  masters." 

He  vras  equally  indifferent  to  painting.  It  was  amusing  to  have  him 
en  my  ann  and  near  his  observations  on  historical  pictures.  His  enjoy* 
sent  was  mental,  and  certainly  not  artistical.  He  would  view  a  great 
historical  painting,  especially  if  it  were  from  the  Greek  or  Roman  au- 
thorities, solely  on  the  narration  of  the  story,  or  representation  of  the 
rmved  aoene,  and  without  the  slightest  notice  of  the  chiaro-scuro,  the 
perspective,  die  tints,  or  the  arrangement  and  ingenuity  witii  which  the 
artist  had  managed  die  subject  In  a  badinage  (revenge  for  his  quiz  of 
me  aboat  Dr.  J^mson  and  Boswell,  and  music),  I  observed,  "tiiat  the 
doctor  was  so  indifferent  to  painting,  that  he  declared  that  if  he  were 
fitting  in  a  hall  or  room  hung  with  the  finest  paintings  in  the  world,  he 
woold  as  soon  have  the  fironts  turned  to  the  wall  and  the  backs  to  him ; 
but,"  I  added  satiticaUy,  "  Dr.  Johnson  had  an  acknowledged  defect  of 
vision,  and  you  can  msJce  no  such  excuse." 

He  laagned  at  my  retaliation.  I  took  him  into  die  hall  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  in  die  Adelphi,  and  placed  him  before  Barry's  painting  of 
tiw  two  or  ladier  three  worlds,  heaven  in  the  summit,  tlie  reverse  place 
in  a  oomer  below,  whilst  the  place  of  our  mundane  inheritance  was  in 
die  opporite  comer,  pictured  by  a  few  philosophers  in  laige  full 
wigs.  My  fiiend  ntteied  his  usual  "fshawl'*  but  I  mentioned  diat 
hiB  Tun  coontiyman,  Dr.  Beattie,  had  set  his  heart  on  Barr^s  pro- 
mise of  pladng  him  amongst  tins  grotesque  eroup,  widi  his  Eissay 
on  Truth  under  has  arm.  Widi  anther  ^^jMaw^  our  poet  turned 
to  the  opposite  painting,  by  Bany,   and  of  equally  large   dimen- 
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Bions.  This  was  the  Grecian  g^ames,  and  Mr.  Campbell  was  delighted 
with  its  bringing^  to  his  fency  what  the  games  of  the  ancients  were.  His 
enjoyment  of  the  picture  was  entirely  mental  and  historical. 

He  had  been  acquainted  with  that  extraordinary  pedant  of  theTcanvas^ 
Fuseliy  the  academician  and  professor  of  painting  to  the  Royal  A^emy. 
I  spoke  to  him  of  Fuseli's  illustrations  of  Milton.  "  Extravagant  absur- 
dities— extraragant  absurdities,  and  nothing  else."  I  once  asked  him 
what  he  thoueht  of  West  Mr.  Campbell,  with  a  laugh,  and  an  evident  en- 
joyment, replied,  "  The  best  criticism  ever  made  on  West  was  the  laconic 
criticism  of  his  royal  patron — '  West's  paintings  are  all  beautifally 
polished,  and  as  smooth  as  glass.' "  Certcunly  there  are  persons  fond  of 
the  tea-board  school.  Mr.  Campbell  had  a  greater  enjoyment  of  sculp- 
turCf  but  of  architecture  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea.  ^^  Greek  and 
Roman  sculpture  of  fepaales,"  he  said,  '^  are  sublimities,  but  the  females 
of  modem  sculptors,  such  as  Canova,  are  nothing  but  naked  women.** 
This  was  a  severe  but  not  altogether  an  inaccurate  criticism. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Campbell  was  very  much  inclined  to  American  repub- 
licanism, and  was  about  what  we  now  call  a  radical,  but  he  never  would 
acknowledge  that  he  was  any  thing  else  than  a  Whig  of  the  school  of 
the  illustrious  Charles  James  Fox.  He  almost  adored  this  great  states- 
man, legislator,  and  philosopher,  and  spoke  with  affection  of  the  kind- 
ness with  which  Mr.  Fox  treated  him  at  Holland  House,  on  his  first  comin? 
to, London.  I  wish  I  had  space  to  expatiate  on  some  of  the  scenes  whi<£ 
he  described  at  thb  noble  and  hospitaole  mansion.  Mr.  Campbell  when 
he  wanted  some  distin^shed  man  to  take  him  by  the  hand  to  patronise 
him,  found  these  friends  and  patrons  in  Mr.  Fox,  and  in  his  noble-minded 
and  generous  nephew.  Lord  Holland. 

It  was  not  in  this  distinguished  poet's  nature  to  speak  ill  of  any  body, 
for  his  heart  was  always  inclined  to  kindness,  and  to  take  the  most  &- 
vourable  views  of  character.  I  never  knew  him  to  speak  ill  of  any  pub- 
lisher or  bookseller  but  one,  and  against  him  he  certunly  had  even  a 
hatred,  founded  on  both  feelings  and  principles.  I  wished  to  aUa^  his 
animosity  but  was  always  defeated  by  a  recurrence  to  £ftcts,  which  I 
knew  to  be  too  true  to  be  replied  to. 

I  mentioned  to  him  my  disinterestedness  towards  a  brother  officer  and 
old  shipmate,  whose  works  I  edited,  and  that  in  gratitude  for  my  libe- 
rality my  Mend  left  me  an  ample  legacy.  The  work  was  published  by 
Mr.  Murray,  and  on  mentioning  this  name,  Campbell  started  up,  and 
after  a  eulogy  on  the  late  Mr.  Murray,  ^*  ^  Absolute  John,'  as  he  was 
called,"  he  said,  "by  my  contract  with  Murray  for  my  work,  the '  Eng- 
lish Poets,'  I  was  to  receive  five  hundred  gumeas,  and  the  publication 
succeeded  so  well,  that  this  generous  man  gave  me  a  thousand^" 

Of  Mr.  Colbum,  to  his  la£^  hours,  he  spoke  with  attachment,  and  said, 
"  How  convenient  it  was  to  his  finances,  when  Mr.  Colbum  gave  him 
600/.  a  year  for  editing  the  New  Monthly,  and  allowed  him  an  assistant 
editor."  He  added,  "  The  money  was  always  punctually  paid,  and  even 
by  anticipation  if  I  wanted  it.  For  this  e^Utorship,  which  continued  for 
ten  years,  I  received  6000/." 

He  was  venr  susceptible  of  praise,  and  I  mentioned  that  the  printer 
of  the  New  monthly  told  me  that  the  mere  influence  of  his  name  raised  m 
circulation  of  the  magazine  to  double  its  former  number.  I  wish  I  had 
space  and  opportunity  to  expatiate  on  this  and  similar  subjects. 

He  was  fond  of  hearing  of  generosity  towards  any  body,  but  more 
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especially  towards  literary  persons.  I  mentioned  to  him  what  his  friend, 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Godwin,  bad  narrated  to  me.  Tbis  distinguisbed 
histariaD,  novelist,  pbiiosopber,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  partook  of  tbe 
common  lot  of  tbe  literary  tribe — be  was  tbe  reverse  of  wealtby,  ''or  of 
bong  well  off."  Amongst  bis  otber  children,  be  bad  a  son,  a  lad  of 
talents,  whom  he  wished  to  start  in  life.  Mr.  Grodwin  went  to  bis 
friend  Mr.  Maudesley,  the  engineer  of  repute,  and  asked  him  what  fee 
would  he  required  to  apprentice  a  young  gentleman  to  that  profession, 
Mr.  Mandesley  replied  tnat  tbe  eminent  engineers  reouired  500/.,  and 
that  he  never  took  less.  Tbe  mention  of  tbis  sum  fillea  tbe  poor  author 
with  despair;  it  would  have  been  as  easy  for  him  to  support  tbe  royal 
civil  list  out  of  bis  own  funds  as  to  lay  down  600/.;  but  Mr.  Maudesley 
infused  the  ''  Pleasures  of  Hope*'  into  tbe  litteraire^  by  adding,  ''  But  if, 
Mr.  Godwin,  you  are  aUnding  to  your  own  son,  I  shalf  be  happy  to  take 
Imn  tor  nothing. 

Tbis  generous  offer  was  accepted;  the  young  gentleman  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Maudesley's  extensive  manufisustoiy,  but  be  very  soon  bad  a  finger 
torn  off  by  one  of  tbe  machines,  and  taking  a  dislike  to  tbe  business  left 
it,  and  became  a  contributor  to  tbe  Morning  Chronicle.  He  published 
a  novel  of  talent,  and  died  prematurely  of  tbe  then  raging  disease,  tbe 
cholera  morbus.  Similar  to  Mr.  Maudesley's  generosity  to  Mr.  Godwin 
was  the  legacy  of  500/.  to  Mr.  Campbell,  by  the  celebrated  en^neer 
Mr.  Telfora.     Such  homage  to  genius  is  an  honour  to  our  nature. 

I  must  draw  to  a  close.     Of  contemporary  poets,  Mr.  Campbell  most 
admired  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers,  Lord  Byron,  and  tbe  finely-gSfted  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley.     His  sensitive  nature  was  jealous  of  Lord  Byron's  fame. 
I  liad  written  an  article  for  a  periodical  publication,  and  in  which  it  was 
erident  that,  notvdtbstanding  my  warm  attachment  to  my  friend,  and  my 
exahed  o|union  of  bb  genius,  I  gave  tbe  palm  to  Lord  Byron,  on  the 
priodple  of  Lord  Nelson's  motto,  ''  Palmam  qui  meruit  feratP     Some 
^  d —  good  natured  friend,"  as  Sheridan  calls  such  people,  and  tbe  world 
18  frdl  of  them,  took  eood  care  to  let  Mr.  Campbell  see  tbe  article.     I 
knew  he  was  mortified  and  vexed,  but  it  made  no  difference  in  his  Mend- 
slup  to  me,  and  no  diminution  in  bis  unbounded  confidence.     I  felt  bis 
excessive  sensitiveness  where  bis  literary  fame  was  concerned.     I  was 
about  to  publish  a  small  volume  of  political  squibs,  in  verse  and  prose, 
and  it  contained,  I  think,  four  parodies  of  Mr.  Campbeirs  most  popular 
nunor  poems.     It  was  very  much  a  book  of  parodies,  but  I  thought  it  but 
safe  to  have  tbe  consent  of  my  friend.     I  read  to  him  these  parodies, 
periously  telling  him  that  I  would  omit  or  alter  any  thing  or  sJl  things 
he  might  dislike.     He  pieard  my  readings  with  evident  mirth,  and,  in 
his  usual  style  when  be  was  well  pleased,  be  kept  knocking  tbe  ends  of  his 
fingers  upon  tbe  table,  repeatedly  saying,  ^*  That  will  do,  that  will  do." 
As  I  had  finished,  a  very  celebrated  literary  member  entered  tbe  dub 
(tbe  Clarence),  and  Mr.  Campbell  begged  me  to  read  tbe  parodies  to 
him,  but  even  my  vanity  would  not  consent  to  tbis.     The  volume  was 
published,  and  with  a  success  more  than  equal  to  my  anticipations. 

Thus  have  I  thrown  together,  rather  hastily,  I  must  conress,  a  few,  and 
but  a  few,  of  the  disfuncta  membra  of  my  reminiscences  of  this  eminent 
poet,  tbis  excellent  man,  and  to  me  a  most  warmly  attached  friend, 
who  was  so  highly  esteemed,  and  even  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him, 
and  irtuwe  &me  will  increase  with  tbe  progress  of  futurity. 

AMICUS. 
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CH£NI£R*S    LOVE    DREAM. 

BY  THE  HOK.  O.  STBHST  SMTTHE. 


TncE  19  fleettDg,  Life  is  waning, 
One  word  more  ere  both  be  gone^ 

It  sball  not  be  of  complainings 

For  the  wrong  that  thou  hast  done. 

Smile  not^  Lad j,  though  but  l%htly 
Came  from  thee  perchaoee  the  blow. 

None  may  eyer  measure  rightly. 
All  the  wrecks  around  me  now. 

m. 
Many  a  radiant  image  broken, 

"Where  my  prayers  would  nightly  rise ; 

Many  a  hope  left  all  unspdken. 

To  those  sad  and  thoughtful  eyes. 

rv. 
Many  a  Temple,  all  yain  glory. 

Built  in  Dreamland  out  of  air ; 

Crumbling  story  after  story. 

Cloud-like  driven— -whece^  ah,  where! 

V. 

In  the  noontide  of  my  feeEng, 

Out  of  passion  and  of  heat^ 
Many  a  mirage  came  revealing. 

Many  a  phase  of  one  decrit 

VI. 

Dreams  of  Toyage,  where  the  water 
Mirrors  back  lagunes  and  isles, 

And  St  Mark's  undying  daughter, 
Sees  her  charms,  and  seeing,  smiles. 

vn. 
Dreams  of  voyage,  where  the  dstem 

And  the  spring  in  Seyille  play ; 

And  half  Spanish,  and  half  Eastern, 

Life  in  lore  might  glide  away. 

vm. 
Dreams  of  voyage— on,  yet  onwards^ 

"Where  enchanted  sleeps  Byzance, 

Joying  as  we  joumey'd  sunwards. 

To  fulfil  each  young  romance. 
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IX. 

DreaniB  of  voyage — iaaxcj  aided, 

Love  Had  lured  ihee  &riher  yet; 
'Where  a  river  cypresa-shadedy 

Anawers  Delhi's  minaret 

X. 

Dreams  all  vaoish'd,  joys  all  blighted, 

Hopes  'twere  madness  to  renew ; 
Tet  believe  me,  spum'd  and  slighted, 

Grief  has  its  illusions  too. 

XI. 

And  in  vigils  lone  and  moumfbl, 

Sadness  makes  to  me  more  sure, 
AU  the  smallnesB  of  the  scornful, 

AU  the  grandeur  of  the  poor. 

xu. 
And  I  see  the  shadow  darken. 

Of  a  nation's  wrath  around ; 

And  my  quicken'd  senses  hearken 

To  the  thunder  under  ground. 

xin. 
Tes— 'the  air  is  gay  with  laughter. 

Lady's  love  and  stripling's  jest; 

When  were  victims  maric'd  for  slaughter, 

Other  than  in  flowers  drest  ? 

XIV. 

Yes— on  softness  and  en  splendours 

Foot  may  light,  and  eye  may  shine^ 
And  the  world  seem  all  pretenders, 

To  those  rare  sweet  smiles  of  thine. 

XV. 

Tet  believe  me^  what  the  buoyanoe 

Of  thy  nature  cannot  know, 
l%at  to  every  hour  of  joyance 

Comes,  full  soon,  an  hour  of  woe. 

XVI. 

Then,  that  hour,  there  will  be  granted, 

What  I  ask  of  thee  alone, 
Pardon,  that  thy  life  is  haunted. 

By  a  life  which  is  thine  own. 
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LIGHTS    AND    SHADES 

Hr  THE  LIFE  OF  A 

GENTLEMAN  ON  HALF  PAY. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  8TOBIES  OF  WATERLOO. ** 

No.  xn. 

GRATITUDE — THE  ESCAPE — THE   RECOGNITION — ^THE  BANDIT*6  LAIR«- 
JEALOU8T — THE  BETRAYAL — WOMAN'S  LOVE — REVENGE. 

Amgdo.  What's  your  will? 

htlbd.  I  am  a  wof ul  suitor  to  your  honour, 
Please  but  your  honour  hear  me. 

Angeb,  Well,  what's  your  suit? 

Isabel.  There  is  a  Tice  that  most  I  do  abhor. 
And  most  desire  should  meet  the  blow  of  justice, 
For  whidi  I  would  not  plead,  but  that  I  must; 
For  which  I  must  not  plead,  but  that  I  am 
At  war  'twixt  will  and  will  not. 

Angeb,  Well;  the  matter? 

MSASUBE  FOB  MeASCBE. 

^'  ^  The  palace  of  the  count's  father,  the  Duke  of  Castana  Nova,  was 
not  distant  from  the  place  where  the  night's  adventure  had  occurred, 
and  thither  the  young  nohleman,  whose  life,  by  a  singular  accident,  I 
had  been  made  the  means  of  preserving,  conducted  me.  Lnmediately  on. 
our  arrival,  the  chief  female  domestic  was  summoned,  and  as  she  had  long 
before  retired  for  the  night,  while  she  dressed,  refreshments  were  liberally 
supplied  to  me.  Heaven  knows  they  were  required !  for  from  the  moment 
I  had  been  cruelly  turned  out  into'the  streets,  nothing  had  passed  my 
lips,  save  a  draught  of  water  from  the  fountain  of  San  Roque. 

'<  '  Next  morning  I  was  informed  that  the  count  desired  to  see  me*  I 
followed  the  messenger,  and  through  a  long  corridor  lined  on  either  side 
with  sculptured  marbles,  I  was  introduced  to  a  magnificent  saloon  at  its 
extremity,  and  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  the  count  and  a  noble 
looking  man,  well  advanced  in  years,  to  whom  he  presented  me  as  his 
preserver.  My  reception  was  most  gracious — the  duke  requested  me  to 
narrate  the  story  of  my  midnight  meeting  with  the  bravoes  under  the 
colonnade  of  San  Pietro,  *Bnd  the  conversation  which  had  passed  be- 
tween them  and  their  employer.  The  scene  of  violence  I  had  witnessed 
was  deeply  impressed  upon  my  memory,  and  I  informed  him  accorately 
of  all  I  had  heard,  and  all  I  had  witnessed. 

'^  '  While  I  detailed  the  murderous  transaction,  meaning  glances  were 
exchanged  between  the  count  and  his  father.  Neither  interrupted  me 
— an  emphatic  '  Ha!'  from  the  duke  being  merely  ejaculated  when  any 
incidental  passage  in  my  simple  narrative  struck  him  as  more  important 
than  the  rest.  When  I  had  concluded,  the  elder  nobleman  remarked,  as 
he  turned  to  the  younger, 
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'<<  dear  and  distinct' 

"  <  And  to  the  very  letter  what  she  repeated,  when  she  addressed  me 
in  the  strada,'  was  the  reply. 

*^  *  Girl,'  said  the  duke,  tunung  to  me,  '  you  have  done  me  a  noble 
servioe,  and  but  for  Heaven  and  you,  the  house  of  Castana  Nova  would 
hare  been  this  morning  plunged  in  mourning.  How  shall  I  reward 
Aee  ? — ^thon  art  poor-— here,'  and  he  put  a  heavy  purse  in  my  hand, 
'  this  for  th^  present  necessities.  Thou  art  an  outcast — how  shall  I  pro- 
vide thee  with  a  future  home — speak !  I  have  the  will  and  power — say 
how  both  shall  be  empl<^ed  to  serve  thee.' 

"  ^  I  sank  upon  my  knees,  and  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  implored 
him  to  save  my  husband. 

**  *  Your  husband,  giri — save  him  from  what?' 

"  *  Worse  than  deiUh,'  I  murmured;  ^from  the  galleys!' 

« *  Ha!  go  on !    Thy  story  briefly,  girl?' 

" '  I  comptied,  and  told  him  canmdly  all  the  misery  ihat  had  befallen 
me^  and  all  the  guilt  imputed  to  Jules  Can6t. 

<<  <  Alas,  poor  girl !'  retomed  the  duke,  when  he  heard  me  patiently, 
'the  will  I  nave,  but  fear  I  lack  the  power  I  boasted  too  freely  of — ^had 
Ihe  unha^n^  man  been  convicted  of  any  crime  besides,  ere  the  sun  set, 
his  prison-doors  should  have  been  open;  but  murder — and  that,  too,  the 
mnrder  of  an  undo  and  a  priest— horrible !  Under  what  plea  can  I  in- 
tofere?  Ask  any  thing,  besides,  and—' 

<<<0h,  no,  no^-save  him — save  himl'  I  passionately  ejaculated. 
'  Eril  though  he  be — degraded  as  he  is — without  him  life  is  charmless* 
Oh,  my  lord!'  I  continued,  turning  to  the  count,  '  will  you  not  plead  Ibr 
me  to  your  noble  father  ?' 

'' '  Girl,  I  owe  thee  a  Hfe,'  he  stud,  and  kindly  laid  his  hand  upon  my 
head.     '  My  lord  duke,  let  us  talk  this  matter  calmly  over.' 

^ '  Then,  sounding  a  bell  which  stood  beside  him  on  the  table,  he  de- 
fiveted  me  to  the  care  of  a  lacquey,  who  answered  the  summons,  and 
with  an  assurance  that  he  would  see  me  presently,  I  was  conducted  to 
my  fermer  apartment.    • 

" '  Several  hours  passed*  and  the  count  did  not  redeem  his  promise. 
The  agony  of  suspense  was  intolerable — I  dared  not  hope — for  my  hus- 
band had  escaped  the  scaffold  by  mere  accident,  and  a  malefactor  such 
as  he,  ^had  little  chance  to  obtain  remission  of  a  mitigated  punishment. 
Eveniog  was  coming^ — ^at  last  the  door  opened,  and  again  I  was  sum- 
moned to  the  saloon,  where  I  found  the  duke  and  his  son  seated  at  a 
tabk 

'* '  I  have  succeeded,'  said  the  former. 

'*'  In  a  moment  I  was  kneeling  ^at  his  feet,  and  imprecating  blessings 
on  Can^t's  deliverer. 

^ ' But  not  to  the  extent  of  free  pardon,'  he  continued.  *  The  affair  is 
too  recent  to  admit  it — ^it  fills  the  public  mind — and  serious  displeasure 
wonld  be  evinced,  and  particularly  by  the  church,  were  so  great  a  crimi- 
nal as  Canet  turned  loose  upon  society.  From  the  galleys  he  is  saved^- 
but  until  the  memory  of  his  crime  is  partially  forgotten,  your  husband 
must  remain  au  secret  Rest  assured  that,  the  moment  when  he  may  be 
safely  liberated,  his  dungeon  shall  be  thrown  open ;  but  remember,  'tis  on 
one  condition — ^he  quits  Naples  for  ever.     This  his  own  security  would 

Jutte, — ^yoL.  Lzziv.  ho.  cgxciv.  n 
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require — for,  were  he  at  liberty,  and  the  assassin  of  a  ekurchnian  disoo* 
Tered  by  the  populace  abroad,  everj  hand  wonld  stone  him.' 

"  *  Will  the  term  of  his  imprisonment  be  long?'  I  timidly  inquired. 

^  <  It  shaJl  be  as  Imef  as  circumstances  allow.  Tou  fbrgot  this  purae,* 
and  he  placed  the  one  he  had  gfiven  me  at  our  first  interraew  in  my  hand  a 
second  time.  '  Nay,  no  thadks — ^take  this  packet — proceed  to  the  pri- 
sons—and announce  to,  I  trust  sincerely,  a  repentant  eriminaly  that 
through  the  influence  of  his  wife,  ihe  sentence  which  would  oonsigp  him 
to  igpiominy  and  suffeiing  for  life  has  been  mercifully  co&unuted;  hat  I 
had  forgotten  to  mention,  that  a  person  who  sought  you  at  ihe  prison, 
now  waits  without  to  speak  to  you.  Farewell!  remOTiher  the  debt  of 
gratitude  I  owe  thee  for  a  son's  life  is  only  partly  paid.' 

<< '  An  attendant  was  summoned,  and  I  was  conducted  to  a  chamber 
where  the  stranger  was  expecting  me.  Who  could  it  be?  Who  wonld 
now  have  aught  to  say  to  an  outcast  fike  myself  ?  I  opened  the  door, 
and  next  moment  was  clasped  in  my  father^s  arms.  Poor  old  mail  j  he 
had  forgiven  the  ingrate,  and  IdEk  his  mountain  home  to  seek  his  deserted 
daughter,  and  assure  her  that  she  was  pardoned. 

^ '  My  father,  with  a  servant  of  tne  duke,  accompanied  me  to  ti» 
prison,  and  I  had  immediate  proof  that  when  that  haugnty  nobleman  bad 
boasted  oi  his  power  the  vaunt  was  not  a  vain  one.  The  whisper  of  his 
eimssary  at  once  procured  admission,  and  the  order  contained  in  the 
letter  I  delivered  to  the  head  gaoler  was  instantly  obe3red. 

^  ^  Yon  come  in  the  nick  of  time — a  gang  are  at  this  moment  pre- 
paring for  removal — and  but  for  this  commutation  of  his  sentence^  Jolefl 
Can^t  would  have  slept  to-night  in  the  Lazaretto.  He  is  a  lucky  fellow! 
few  malefactors  can  reach  the  ear,  and  fewer  still  obtain  the  interventioa 
of  the  proud  and  powerful  favourite  of  the  king.  But  cone,  or  the  slaves 
will  be  removed.' 

^'  *•  He  said,  and  led  the  way  to  an  inner  compartment  of  tike  prison, 
and,  stopping  at  a  wicket  in  a  gate  which  looked  upon  a  yard  surrounded 
by  lofW  walls,  deared  me  to  look  in,  and  recognise  the  pardoned  crimi- 
nal. I  obeyed — and  at  the  si^t  which  met  my  eje^  I  should  have 
Csdlen,  but  for  the  support  of  the  keeper  and  my  mther.  A  score  of 
squalid  wretches,  coupled  as  I  had  seen  hounds  together  by  the  neck,  and 
manacled  in  pairs  to  a  heavy  chain  which  strung  the  whole  in  one  loi^ 
line,  were  waiting  for  the  last  convict  to  be  simikuiy  secured — ^and  in  that 
wretched  man,  haggard,  and  heart-broken,  I  knew  my  felon  husband. 

*' '  'Tis  he  I'  I  cried,  i.^  they  are  riveting  his  chains — stop  them  I  stop 
them !'  and  as  I  spoke  the  words,  I  fainted  in  my  fiither^s  arms. 

^* '  When  I  recovered,  I  found  mysdf  in  a  comfortable  i^partment,  and 
Can^t,  no  longer  a  chuned  galley-uave,  kneeling  at  my  feet,  and  pouring 
out  vows  of  eternal  gratitude.  From  the  gaoler  he  had  learned  that  he 
owed  his  escape  from  a  punishment  far  worse  than  death  to  some  secret 
influence  of  mine.  Oh !  how  he  promised  that  future  amendment  should 
prove  his  contrition  for  past  crime — and  that  every  act  of  life  to  come 
should  be  devoted  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  woman  who  had  dung 
to  him  in  the  hour  of  distress,  and  snatched  him  firom  eternal  slaveiy— - 
Villain!  that  hand  which  saved  shall  crush  thee.' 

^''Cariotta  paused — rage>  and  jealousy,  and  revenge,  had  almost 
crazed  her.  I  gave  her  water,  and  presently  she  calmed  down  soffi* 
cientiy  to  permit  her  to  continue  her  melancholy  history. 
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'' '  The  duke  had  not  eontonted  hniMelf  ^miik  merely  ocmnnutiTig  the 
amteaee  of  Jules  Can^t^  but  bj  his  interoessioa  he  was  removed  from  the 
oeDs  of  the  crimixuJ  inhahitanta  of  the  gaol,  and  lodged  in  a  comfortable 
apartment)  QSuaUy  occupied  by  state  oflEenders,  and  these^  tooj^  often  per- 
sons of  quali^.  His  room  was  diared  by  a  foreigner,  who  had  incurred 
the  di^easure  of  one  of  the  royal  princesy  but  wherefore  none  could  tell. 
The  eacrefc  transpired  afberwaros — the  stranger  was  a  ehevalier  d^indua^ 
trie,  and,  as  it  was  asserted*  ^  most  adroit  cheat  and  accomplished 
■&eight>-of-haQd  man  in  Eurc^pe.  He  had  assisted  a  fasdnating  danseuse, 
in  plnndmog  the  prince,  who  was  lust  lover — and  hence,  he  was  secretly 
moated,  and  shut  isp  under  a  vague  accusation  of  being  engaged  in  some 
atete  inti^^ne^  hut  in  reality  to  gratify  the  revenge  of  one  who  had  been 
doped  by  an  artful  woman.  From  him  Can^t  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  art,  which,  as  yon  eveiheaxd  him  say,  rendered  him  a  useful  agent  of 
the  earl — and  I  firmly  believe  his  own  assertioD,  that  there  is  not  a 
more  skilAil  swindler  living  than  himself. 

*\  ^  Now  that  Cai»6t  was  ccmditionally  pardoned,  my  father  urg^  me 
to  retom  to  the  home  I  had  so  cruelly  deserted,  and  wait  patiently  until 
Ae  period  of  my  husband*s  imprisonment  should  end.  I  was  heart-sick 
of  ^i^es,  and  other  considerations  induced  me  to  obey  the  old  man*8 
recpest.  The  fiact  was^  that  I  felt  myself  in  a  situation  which  UAd  me,  that 
at  no  distant  day  I  aliould  become  a  mother — I  consented  to  leave  Ni^es 
— took  leave  of  my  repentant  husband  as  lie  professed  himself — received 
a  promise  from  the  duke  that  Can^t's  imprisonment  should  be  rendered 
as  light  and  brief  as  possible,  and  set  out^  once  more,  tor  my  mountain 
home.    . 

^^ '  I  omitted  to  mention  that,  before  I  left  the  palace  of  the  duke,  to 
cany  the  ha|^y  tidings  of  his  pardon  to  a  despairing  criminal,  I  had 
been  cautioned  oy  my  noble  patron  to  keep  the  mysterious  transactions 
of  the  previous  night  strictly  secret — and*  need  I  acul,  that  the  injunction 
was  obeyed.  The  parting  words  of  the  duke,  were  also  emphatically 
delivereoL  *  The  house  of  Castana  Nova  never  forget  a  favour,  or  for- 
^▼e  an  iojury.'  Personally  I  had  experienced  the  truth  of  the  first 
assertion;  and  an  occurrence  took  place  before  I  left  the  cify,  which  led 
me  to  suspect  that  the  latter  portion  of  the  duke's  remark  was  not  an  idle 
threat — for  in  open  day,  and  in  the  act  of  mounting  his  horse,  the  Marquis 
■  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  a  masked  assassin.     From  the 

reckless  manner  in  which  the  deed  was  done,  the  rufEUm  could  scarcely 
expect  to  escape — and  he  was  overtaken,  disarmed,  and  hurried  to  a 
dungeon.  From  the  high  rank  of  the  murdered  nobleman,  the  sensation 
that  his  death  occasioned  was  absorbing,  and  the  examination  of  the 
bravo  was  impatiently  expected  on  the  following  day,  when  it  was  hoped 
that  torture  would  force  the  assassin  to  reveal  the  name  of  his  employer; 
but  the  general  curiosity  was  disappointed— ^when  the  gaoler  visited  the 
murderer's  cell,  it  was  found  that  the  villMu  had  escaped,  and  by  what 
agency  was  wrapped  in  mystery.  My  auspicious  were  awakened — '  The 
house  of  Castana  Nova  never  forgave  an  injury,'  and  my  belief  was  fixed 
that  the  same  powerful  personage  who  saved  Can^t  from  the  galleys,  had 
unclosed  the  door  of  the  bravo's  dungeon,  and  enabled  him  to  escape. 

'^  ^  I  returned  to  the  mountains^— six  months  passed*-and  I  was  made 
a  mother.  My  poor  father  observed  that  I  was  coldly  received  by  mj 
fiumer  acquaintances ;  for,  although  he  had  never  mentioned  my  having 
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added  robbery  to  ingratitude,  tbe  bonoor  of  tbe  priest's  minder,  in  some 
degree,  was  im&irly  extended  to  me^  and  Canet's  crime  reacbed  me  in- 
directly. The  old  man  felt  the  injustice  of  the  treatment  I  experienced, 
and  redoubled  bis  kindness.  Another  impulse,  boweyer,  cheered  me  np, 
and  made  me  disregard  popular  prejudice — a  diild  demanded  a  mother's 
care— and  the  painnil  position  in  which  one  parent  was  placed,  created  in 
tbe  other  an  additional  solicitude  for  an  infant  that  I  looked  on  as  balf- 
ornbaned.  I  never  went  abroad— gratitude  to  mv  kind  fMber,  and  mater- 
nal duties,  employed  my  time  in  those  social  offices  which  woman  alone 
can  pmiform — and  the  only  unba|^y  recollections  of  the  past  were  tlie 
ofiendings  against  my  father — ^the  only  present  sorrow  when  I  looked  in 
my  boy*s  face  was  to  remember  that  bis  &ther  was  a  prisoner— -and  worae 
— «  cnminaL 

*^  *  Four  months  I  bad  been  a  mother — and  tboueb  tbe  term  of  my 
husband's  confinement  was  indefinite^  still  hope  cheered  me,  and  I  trusted 
that  be  would  be  speedily  restored,  an  altered  man,  and  one  who,  by  ex- 
emplary conduct  might  yet  reclaim  the  place  in  bumble  society  wbidi  he 
bad  forfeited.  All  was  still — ^my  father  and  my  child  were  slewing — ^and  a 
bind,  who  assisted  in  the  farm-work,  was  snoring  in  aa  outhouse.  I 
heard  a  horse's  feet  clatter  on  the  pathway— it  stopped  at  our  orchard-gate 
— and  in  another  minute  a  man's  footstep  am>roacned  the  cottage.  A  horse- 
man— and  at  midnight!  I  rose— looked  m>m  tbe  window — and  in  the 
bright  moonlight  my  husband  was  recognised  at  once. 

< "  Every  remembrance  of  bis  delinquencies  vanished  as*  I  sprang 
finom  the  opened  casement^  and  admitted  the  fiitber  of  my  boy.  My 
parent  was  awakened — and  from  him  tbe  returning  prodigal  received  a 
hearty  welcome.  The  duke  bad  faithfully  redeemed  bis  pledge.  Can^t 
was  again  at  liberty — but  alas  !  bad  the  interests  of  society  been  con- 
sulted, it  would  have  been  better  that  Count  d*ArUncourt  should  have 
been  sent  to  his  original  destination — ^the  galleys.' 

« <  I  smiled  at  the  sarcastic  tone  in  which  Carlotta  designated  the 
criminal  by  the  fictitious  titie  he  bad  adopted,  and  she  proceeded : 

"  <I  must  be  brief— Canet's  appearance  puzzled  me.  His  horse  was 
good — ^his  clothes  excellent.  I  bad  left  him  nearly  a  year  before  half- 
naked — ^now  his  equipment  was  a  gentieman's.  To  one  or  two  ques- 
tions of  mine  an  evasive  reply  was  gi?en — and  I  did  not  press  inquiry 
furtiier. 

"  ^  My  father  conquered  his  repugnance  to  tbe  man — and  my  womanly 
feelings  for  the  father  of  a  boy  I  doted  on  overcame  painful  reooUectionSy 
too  forcibly  and  too  irequentiy  recurring.  To  me  tbe  coldness  of  the 
villagers  had  been  annoying — but  to  Canet  their  mariced  abhorrence  was 
intolerable.  None  returned  his  salutation — and  when  tbe  elder  peasants 
encountered  him,  they  crossed  themselves,  and  invoked  divine  protection^ 
as  if  they  had  encountered  the  enemy  of  man. 

'' '  For  a  week  or  two  my  husband  endured  the  indignities  be  saffereA 
when  be  went  abroad.  R^toration  to  a  wife — tbe  presence  of  a  child^ 
no  doubt,  had  temporary  influence— gpradually  a  change  came  over  him— 
and  one  evening,  burning  with  rage  at  some  fresh  indignity,  be  thus  ad- 
dressed me  on  hb  return : 

^''Carlotta,  I  must  quit  tbe  country.  Tbe  insults  of  the  grovellixi^ 
binds  whom  I  meet  in  the  lonely  walks  which  I  purposely  select  to  avoid 
their  hateful  presence  are  no  longer  tolerable.     This  evening,  as  I 
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isiadled  down  the  glen,  I  encountered  Joachim,  the  miller's  son.  He 
has,  I  hear,  got  leave  of  absenoe  from  his  regiment,  and  was  hastening 
fowaids  his  &ther's.  I  addressed  him  civilly,  and  congratulated  him  on 
his  letnrn.  He  drew  himself  up,  eyed  me  haughtily  from  head  to  foot, 
and  without  a  word  passed  me  as  if  I  were  a  dog.  My  mind  is  made  up 
— ^I  will  seek  employment  in  some  distant  proTince-— and  when  I  obtain 
ihe  means  of  supportiog  you  and  the  dear  boy,  I  will  return  and  remove 
you.' 

^'  *  Of  course  another  separation  was  a  painful  ordeal — but  feeling  as 
I  did,  that  Jules  Can6t*s  guilt  was  too  fully  established  in  the  minds  of 
the  peasantry  to  be  forgotten,  I  saw  the  necessity  of  my  husband's  reso- 
lution, and  gave  a  reluctant  consent.  When  parting,  I  placed  the  contents 
of  the  parse  the  duke  had  given  me  in  his  hand,  and  with  many  a  prayev 
icn*  his  reformation  and  success,  I  embraced  and  parted  from  him.  little 
did  I  then  suspect  that  the  marked  dislike  the  peasantry  justly  evinced 
to  my  felon  husband  vras  made  an  apology  for  quitting  the  retirement  of 
a  mountain  home  to  plunge  in  cUssipation  anew,  and  practise  upon  the 
imwary  those  vicious  lessons  he  had  received  from  his  guilty  companion 
in  the  prison,  from  which  my  exertions  had  delivered  him. 

" '  Bad  as  Jules  Can^t  naturally  was,  the  precepts  and  example  of 
those  outcasts  with  whom  he  herded  in  the  gaol  of  Naples  had  eradi« 
eated  every  better  principle  he  had  ever  possessed.  One  circumstance^ 
which  afterwards  came  to  my  knowledge  confirmed  the  worthlessness  of 
this  perfidious  man.  On  being  liberated  from  confinement,  he  was 
Inonght  by  order  of  the  noble  owner  to  the  palace  of  Castana  Nova» 
and  conducted  to  the  presence  of  the  duke.  After  receiving  some  ex- 
cellent advice,  and  a  promise  of  future  patronage,  should  amended  con- 
duct on  his  part  warrant  it,  a  weighty  purse  of  gold  was  confided  to  him 
to  give  to  me. 

*^ '  Go,'  said  the  duke,  ^  and  let  a  reformed  husband  be  the  bearer  of 
the  neeeasaiy  means  to  obtain  an  honest  independence  to  her  who  saved 
the  heir  of  Castana  Nova.' 

^ '  His  visit  to  the  palace  was  never  alluded  to — ^and  the  gold  sent  by 
die  duke  to  me,  used  for  selfish  purposes,  or  husbanded  to  enable  him  to 
enter  on  his  new  career  of  villany. 

**  *  Weeks  became  months,  and  months  years,  and  Can^t  did  not  re- 
turn. He  never  wrote  to  me,  and  whether  he  was  dead  or  living  none 
could  tell.  At  times  his  mysterious  absence  heavily  afflicted  me — ^but 
love  for  my  child — that  absorbing  love  a  mother  only  knows,  partially 
consoled  me.  Alas!  that  tie  to  earth  was  soon  to  be  removed.  My  boy 
«ek»ied — ^the  roses  fled  his  cheeks — the  lustre  of  his  laughing  eyes  faded 
—weaker  and  weaker,  he  sank  gradually,  until  his  last  sigh  escaped  upon 
his  mother's  bosom !' 

'^ '  Carlotta  stopped — the  recollection  of  her  child's  death  produced  a 
hurst  of  anguish-^and  she  sobbed  convulsively  for  some  minutes  upon 
my  neck.     Tears  brought  relief,  and  she  thus  continued  : 

**  *  While  with  a  breaking  heart  I  witnessed  my  darling  boy  sink  gra- 
dually— while  I  hung  over  his  dying  cradle — watching  every  pulsation  of 
his  heart — listening  to  his  hurried  breathing— and  wearying  every  saint 
with  prayers  that  proved  unavuling,  where  was  his  villain  taiher  ?  Until 
last  m^txt,  that  era  in  his  history  was  concealed  from  me,  and  I  wanted 
that  damning  revelation  to  rouse  hatred  de^  before  to  an  intensity  beyond 
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increase,  beyond  removal.  Oh !  liad  I  known  it  llien,  wliat  mbery  I 
Bhoold  faa?e  been  spaied— «q<1  <lie  commienon  of  many  an  enormoos 
crime  -would  not  hare  been  witnessed,  as  onhappily  they  were,  by  me. 

^* '  A  Iresh  cause  of  uneasiness  appeared — ^my  f ath^s  health  declined 
-—and  seriooa  apprehensions  were  entertained  t£at  ere  longc  he  would  be 
called  to  pay  the  debt  of  nature,  and  I  be  left  upon  the  world  with- 
<H]t  one  to  pity  or  protect  me.  It  was  a  gloomy  prospect  that  opened 
now  before  me — and  when  I  dwelt  upon  the  probability  that  my  wQzs6 
fears  would  soon  be  realised,  I  snppHcated  Heaven  for  ddE^Terance^  and 
prayed  for  that  refuge  of  ^e  wretched — ^the  grave. 

*' '  It  was  my  daity  custom  to  visit  the  spot  where  my  boy  was  deep- 
ing, and  strew  tihe  green  turf  that  covered  him  with  the  wild  flowers  I 
vathered  in  the  valley.  The  anniversary  of  his  death  had  returned — ^I 
hung  a  fresh  garland  on  his  little  grave — and  sat  down  to  indulge  that 
luxury  of  affliction — ^the  grief  that  vents  itself  tmnoticed  and  unrepressed. 
Hours  passed — the  sun  sank  beneath  the  gray  rocks  which  crowned  liie 
mountain^^and  evening  had  come  on.  Absoibed  in  melancholy  thoughts  I 
did  not  observe  a  stranger's  approach — and,  when  a  slight  rustiing  roused 
my  attention,  and  caused  me  to  look  up,  a  man  so  closely  enveloped  in  a 
AaA  doak  as  to  prevent  all  recognition  was  standing  within  a  pace  or 
two.  No  portion  of  his  hce^  save  the  eyes,  was  visible,  and  these  were 
steadily  turned  upon  me.  In  alarm  at  finding  myself  alone  widi  a 
stranger  at  that  lone  place^  I  sprang  upon  my  feet,  and  prepared  to  quit 
the  cemetery.  But  a  hand  firmly  grasped  my  arm,  while  a  deep  voice 
exclaimed,  *  Fear  nothing — ^no  harm  is  intended  thee.' 

<<  <  I^e  tones  of  the  speaker  thrilled  to  the  heart,  although  they  sounded 
strange  to  the  ear.  I  trembled  violently — tiiere  was  in  tne  studied  ocm- 
cealment  of  the  unknown  much  to  cause  alarm.  I  had  heard  that  bandits 
frequentlv  sought  shelter  in  the  remote  fastnesses  of  our  mountain  ranges 
and  felt  naif  convinced  that  one  of  these  dreaded  men  was  now  beside 
me.  Mustering  an  appearance  of  resolution  I  did  not  possess,  I  disen- 
gaged myself  nom  his  hold,  and  moved  a  pace  or  two— but  again  the 
stranger  seized  my  arm. 

"  *  Carlotta — stop — ^you  know  not  him  who  addresses  you.* 

^' '  A  wild  suspicion  crossed  my  mind. 

'* '  Speak !  in  the  name  of  Heaven !  who-^what  are  you  ? 

^  '  Your  husband — Jules  Can^t!'  he  excUimed,  as  he  threw  his  doak 
aside. 

*^  *  Heavens !     Can  it  be  possible  V 

"  *  Ay — look  doser — mayhap  the  features  may  yet  be  recollected.* 

*^ '  It  was  himself  indeed — but  four  years  had  made  serious  alterations 
— and  could  the  countenance  be  trusted,  that  period  of  a  life  had  been  one 
of  care,  privations,  and  dissipation.  His  costume  was  in  keeping  with  his 
looks — half  chasseur  and  naif  brigand — while  the  carbine  in  tiis  hand, 
and  the  weapons  in  his  belt,  told  that  Jules  Can^fs  present  profession 
was  not  a  peaceable  one.  I  shrunk  from  him — the  feeling  was  involun- 
tary— ^but  I  could  not  overcome  it. 

*^  ^  Ha !  report  speaks  true.  The  widow's  suitors  have  efiaced  the  me- 
mory of  the  husband,'  he  muttered  between  his  teetk. 

'^  *  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  lady,  a  report  prevailed  that  CanSt  was  dead, 
and  consequentiiy  more  than  one  among  my  former  lovers  sought  my 
hand  again,     liieir  offers  were  gratefully  but  peremptorily  dedinea. 
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God  knows!  mj  heart  wm  in  my  iofinit's  graye,  and  a  second  marriage 
Unevcr  caused  a  thought. 

^ '  Jnlesy  your  suspidans  are  mifounded.  Whence  come  you  ?  What 
is  the  ohject  of  seeking  me  here,  instead  of  boldly  coming  to  my  father *8  ? 
IRth  you  concealment  luiks.  Wherefore  this  brigand  dress  ?  Why  are 
yoQ  thus  armed  V 

<<  *■  All  this  is  eaaly  explained — I  lack  but  opportunity.  Meet  me  at 
midnight  in  the  same  place  where  our  first  love  was  interchanged,  and 
eveiy  doubt  shall  be  removed.' 

^  *  OYky  how  weak  is  woman's  heart !  All  but  past  love  was  forgotten, 
aad  I  consented,  and  we  parted. 

^  <  Midnight  came — a  change  for  the  better  had  come  over  my  fathe^-" 
and  wi^  a  lightened  bosom  I  met  my  felon  husband.  I^ady,  despise  me 
not.  Those  who  have  not  been  tempted  know  little  that  when  in  woman 
the  heart  and  head  contend,  the  issue  is  a  certainty.  But  I  won't  detain 
yoii.  Demise  me  as  you  may,  I  will  not  shrink  fix)m  free  confession. 
We  met  again — and  never  was  a  story  more  artfully  framed  to  win  back 
the  wavering  affection  of  a  woman  who  had  'loved  not  wisely  but  too 
weD^'  ihaa  ihat  invented  by  my  profligate  husband.  Need  1  observe, 
diat  not  one  syllable  of  the  statement  was  correct. 

^  *  He  told  me  of  his  wanderings,  ef  the  exertions  he  had  made,  and 
the  privations  he  had  suffered.  All  were  intended  to  obtain  the  means 
of  re-nniting  himself  to  me,  and  protecting  our  dead  infant.  In  every 
attempt  he  had  fuied — and  at  last,  in  sheer  despair,  he  had  become  a 
smuggler,  and  j<nned  a  band  of  contrabandistas  in  the  mountains.  'If  he 
had  ad(^ted  criminal  pursuits,  love  alone  had  prompted  him  to  op- 
pose himself  to  the  laws  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  wealth  for  me.  He 
dared  not  suddenly  separate  himself  from  the  band — they  would  sus- 
pect that  he  designed  betraying  them,  and  in  all  probability  his  life 
would  pay  the  p&oalty.  He  could  not  exist  without  me.  Would  I  but 
fiir.a  time  accompany  him  and  gladden  his  solitary  hours,  ere  long,  and 
witii  ample  means  to  render  the  frtture  comfortable,  he  would  return  with 
Bie  to  my  &,ther*s,  and  prove  that  the  attachment  he  professed  for  me 
was  as  enduring  as  it  was  aident.  I  listened,  believed,  consented,  and— 
iNit  the  sequ^  of  my  unhappy  story  will  best  tell  the  imequalled  villany 
o£  my  perndiODs  betrayer. 

*' '  The  first  elopement  from  my  home  was  sufiicienUy  disgracefril, — ^fof 
I  abased  the  oonfidence  a  fond  father  places  in  a  favourite  child,  and  even 
stooped  to  robbery.  My  second  was  still  more  detestable — him  whom  I 
had  despcMled  of  money,  I  now  deprived  of  life.  Nay — start  not — my 
tomducty  and  not  my  aand^  occationed  it. 

^  *  At  midnight,  when  ail  the  inhabitants  of  our  secluded  valley  were 
honed  in  sleep,  I  silentiy  left  my  fEitber's  cottage.  Can^t  was  watching 
fer  me  :  at  a  turning  of  the  road,  which,  at  our  last  interview,  he  had 
named  as  'die  place  ^  meeting  I  found  him  waitings-he  held  two  horses 
ta  his  hand;  on  one  he  placed  me,  mounted  the  other,  and  then  proceeded 
hf  an  unfrequented  road,  which,  as  I  had  been  informed,  led  travellers 
tfavoogh  the  wildest  district  in  the  mountain  country.  We  rode  at  as  fast 
a  paee  as  an  ill-defined  path  and  twilight  would  permit,  and  with  the 
first  hreak  of  morning  mverged  from  tiie  beaten  track,  and  entered  a 
gloomy  gorge  in  the  hills,  encompassed  by  scenery  on  every  side  sterile 
and  savage,  beyond  any  thing  I  could  have  possibly  imagined. 
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*^  *  Heayensy  Jtdes  V  I  ejaculated,  ^  whither  are  you  oondudang  me? 
No  human  thing  dwells  in  this  desolate  re^on.  Here,  on  that  shat- 
tered precipice,  the  eagle  may  safely  huild  her  nest — ^here  the  wolf  may 
rest  in  full  security.' 

"  ^  And  here,'  returned  Can^t,  breaking  a  silence  of  some  minutes^ 
*  men  frowned  on  by  the  world  find  a  resting-place — and  ihe  bandit-* 
nay,  I  mean  the  smi^ler — laugh  at  the  greater  criminal  who  would 
exterminate  lighter  offenders/ 

"  '  For  anotner  league  we  rode  through  devious  paths — the  country*-* 
if  country  you  could  call  a  r^on  of  mountain  heights,  which  seemed 
formed  by  some  Tolcanic  eruption — ^became  still  more  desolate — and  no 
pencil  could  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  its  savage  character.  By 
numerous  windings  we  reached,  at  last,  an  opening  m  a  difi^  through 
which  a  horse  could  with  difficulty  force  an  entrance. 

^*  ^  We  are  at  home,  Carlotta,'  said  Can^t,  leading  the  way.  '  Whea 
Joachim,  the  private  hussar,  wooed  the  supposed  widow  of  Jules  Caa^t^ 
he  did  not  fancy  thai  he  aspired  to  the  lady  of  a  captttn.  There  is 
my  troop — here,'  and  he  bowed,  ^  here  is  their  commander !' 

'^  ^  I  thought  I  should  have  fallen  from  the  saddle  as  I  looked  on  the 
scene,  which  was  so  suddenly  and  fearfully  presented.  In  a  hollow,  the 
crater  of  some  ancient  volcano — with  rocks  confusedly  thrown  up,  so  rugged 
as  to  bespeak  their  origin — and  so  high  as  to  entail  eternal  twilight  on 
the  small  spot  above  which  they  towered,  a  bandit  encampment  was 
formed.  Half  a  dozen  small  tents  were  pitched  irreg^ularly  round  a  mar- 
quee of  larger  size — at  one  extremity  a  charcoal  fire  blazed,  and  at  the 
other,  a  group  of  horses  were  picketed — ^perched  on  a  pinnacle  of  rodc^ 
which  overlooKcd  the  country  far  and  near,  a  man  was  seated  to  watch 
against  surprise.  He  had  noticed  our  approach,  and,  long  before  we  had 
reached  the  robber  bivouac,  the  wild  community  had  issued  from  their 
tents  to  gaze  upon  the  expected  visiter. 

<<  <  The  scene  around  was  passing  wild,  but  the  appearance  of  those 
who  had  chosen  this  mountain  fastness  for  their  abidmg  place  was  even 
wilder — grouped  round  the  fire  a  dozen  armed  men,  and  nearly  as 
many  women,  waited  to  bid  us  welcome.  To  Can^t,  the  former  exhi- 
bited a  sort  of  wild  respect  which  announced  him  to  be  their  leader. 
Lifting  me  from  the  saddle,  my  felon  husband  presented  me  to  the  band, 
and  then  desired  the  women  to  conduct  me  to  nis  tent. 

*'  ^  Oh,  Grod !  what  were  my  feelings  of  remorse  and  shame,  when  I 
found  that  I  had  deserted  an  honest  home  and  a  fiither  who  idolised  in^ 
to  herd  with  brigands,  and  with  women  whom  crime  and  vice  had  driven 
from  society,  and  obliged  to  mate  with  felons.  The  first  impression  ci 
the  haunt  of  infuny  to  which  Can^t  had  introduced  me  vras  revolting— 
and  every  day's  experience  proved  that  the  estimate  I  had  formed  of 
this  felonious  community  was  a  correct  one. 

'^  Lady,  a  detail  of  crime  and  violence  would  only  disgust  you— the 
scenes  I  witnessed  shall  be  silentiy  passed  over.  Fancy,  but  ask  no  par- 
ticulars— rapine  and  violence  abroad — at  home,  the  foul  licentiousness 
which  only  the  depraved  can  understand.  Oh,  God!  when  I  think  of 
the  months  I  passed  with  that  villanous  community — when  I  recall  the 
scenes  of  profligacy  and  blood  I  witnessed — a  thrill  of  horror  comes  oyer 
me,  and  I  shudder  at  the  recollection. 

"  *  From  the  moment  that  I  entered  the  mountain  fastness,  it  was 
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plainly  intimated  to  me  that  no  female  omtted  it  with  life,  and  that  I 
shoula  form  no  exception— I  fonnd  that  tne  information  was  fatalljr  cor- 
leety  and  when  the  hand  left  their  haunt  on  predatory  excnrsions,  some  of 
them  invariahly  remained  behind ;  and,  nieht  and  day,  this  lawless  com- 
mmnty  remained  under  a  mutual  turoeiuance.  The  women  were  vigi- 
iantly  watched — ^but  the  precaution  appeared  unnecessary — ^for  none,  save 
mjB^  had  any  wish  or  intention  to  quit  a  place  and  society  adapted 
omy  for  those  fiulen  beyond  redemption. 

*'  ^  There  is  in  the  yezy  idea  of  restriction  somediing  so  repugnant  to 
the  inborn  yearning  after  liberty,  that  even  were  the  place  of  thraldom  a 
ptkce,  the  confined  one  would  long  fer  emancipation — with  me,  eyery 
tB^g  united  to  render  my  situation  intolerable.  I  had  been  deluded 
liy  labe  statements  to  leaye  a  peaceful  home,  and  desert  a  parent  in  de- 
eming health,  and  one,  too,  who  had  already  been  deceived  and  had 
lorgiTen,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  a  brigfand,  consort  with  outcasts  from 
fode^,  and  lead  the  sayage  life  that  crime  entails  on  felon  deeds.  When 
woman  loves,  and  knows,  or  fancies,  that  her  passion  is  faithfully  returned, 
eveiY  earthly  consideration  must  yield  to  the  all-engrossing  impulse  of 
the  neart.  I  had  felt  the  spell — I  had  proved  the  depravity  oi  him  I 
loved,  and  still  I  loved  him — ^but  now  the  veil  was  lifted — 1  had  pain- 
fidly  ascertained,  that  I  was  but  the  object  of  momentary  passion—- 
cuessed  or  neglected  as  fickle  fency  prompted.  Sidll  I  believed  that 
ncMie  had  actual^  displaced  me  in  the  affection  of  a  man  bound  by  every 
tie  of  love  and  gratitude — ^but  that  delusion  was  presently  removed. 

<<  'Day  was  only  breaking,  when  a  voice  outside  the  tent,  called  on 
my  husband  to  arise.  In  felon  life  the  most  trifling  occurrence  is  start- 
ling— and  iu  a  moment  Jules  Can^t  started  irom  bed  and  seized 
his  arms.  As  it  turned  out,  the  cause  of  alarm  was  groundless— « 
man  had  been  discovered  in  the  haze  of  the  morning  winding  up  the  se- 
cret path  that  led  to  the  robber  bivouac,  and  the  vidette  in  consequence 
^fnsed  the  leader  of  the  band  that  a  stranger  approached. 

He  proved  a  friend— if  that  term  can  be  applied  to  conven- 
relations  existing  between  scoundrels,  who  serve  or  sell  each  other 
as  cifcumstances  dictate.  The  fellow  was  a  courier— his  errand  to  ac- 
quaint the  bead,  with  whom  he  was  connected,  that  an  English  family 
ofdistindaon  would,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  pass  by  a  lower  road 
which  skirted  the  base  of  the  mountains  on  their  route  to  Rome.  From 
^  extent  of  their  luggage,  and  thdr  style  of  travelling,  the  courier  in- 
fiened  that  they  were  wealthy,  and  as  they  had  imprudently  declined  the 
protection  of  an  escort,  to  surprise  and  rob  them  would  be  easily  effected. 
In  abiief  consultation  all  was  planned  for  the  attempt — ihe  courier  took 
his  departure— and  early  in  the  evening,  Can^t  and  his  companions  set 
oat  fer  the  scene  of  action,  leaving,  as  they  always  did,  one  of^their  band 
to  watch  their  mountain  haunt. 

^  '  It  was  nearly  midnight  when  they  returned — in  surprising  the  un- 
feftonate  travellers,  and  securing  much  valuable  property,  the^  liad  suc- 
eeeded  to  tiieir  fullest  expectations,  but  rapacity  knows  no  lunit — and, 
althoosh  the  booty  reahsed  was  unusually  large,  Canftt  determined  to 
caxry  Uie  unhappy  family  into  the  mountains,  and  exact  a  ransom  for 
their  ddiverance.  It  was  done — ^the  strangers  and  their  attendants  were 
led  through  devious  paths,  and  safely  carried  to  the  robber  bivouac*— no 
qre^  save  that  of  Heaven,  witqessing  the  deed  of  violence. 


a  « 
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'*  I  had  become  an  object  of  8tu|ncioii ;  for  1117  repognanoe  to  herd  with 
the  wretched  outcasts  of  my  own  sex  from  the  fint  had  made  them  im- 
fiiemllj  to  me— and  opinions  too  strongl j  and  impradentiy  expieasedy 
betrayed  mv  abhorrence  of  a  life  of  crim^  and  showed  how  deeply  the 
xash  step  I  had  taken  was  repented* 

f ' '  Rest  assured,  Jnles^'  I  orarheard  the  ruffian  nest  in  rank  to  my 
husband  whisper,  ^  she  curses  Ihe  hour  bitterly  when  vou  wibd  her  from 
her  home,  and  lacks  nothing  but  the  opportunity  to  leave  us.  Lo<^  ta 
it  1  Her  escape  will  comqpromise  the  9B£etv  of  the  band — and  she  who 
saved  you  from  the  galleys  will  send  us  to  the  scafilidd.  If  she  make  the 
attempt,  you  know  the  penalty !' 

« <  Inflict  it !'  was  the  villain's  reply.  Need  I  tell  yon,  lady,  that  pe- 
nalty was  death  I  and  he  whom  I  hadi  saved  from  perpetual  impiisonmoit 
— ^for  whom  I  had  given  up  the  very  afiections  wnidi  the  brute  creatioBi 
acknowledge— he  coolly  consented  to  my  murder,  if  the  impulse  of  a  heart 
not  ahogeuer  dead  to  natural  sympathies  had  induced  me  to  break  through 
an  imposed  restraint  to  smooth  tl^  pillow  of  a  dying  frither. 

^^ '  In  consequence  of  the  opinion  prevalent  amcmg  this  lawless  com- 
munity that  I  was  less  depraved  than  they,  and,  worthless  as  I  was,  not 
steeped  in  crime  so  deeply  as  to  enable  me  to  look  on  human  suffering 
unmoved,  the  captive  family  were  placed  under  other  survemance^  and 
confided  to  the  custody  of  women  brutalised  to  the  worst  extent  even  of 
man's  enormity.  A  separate  tent  was  made  th^  prison — I  never  saw 
them — and  yet,  such  is  the  mysterious  decree  of  Heitven,  by  my  agency 
they  were  relieved  frt>m  captivity. 

" '  One  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  was  a  girl  of  surpasring  beaoty— ^ 
and,  from  the  moment  he  had  first  seen  her,  Can^t's  admiiation  of  the 
charming  Englishwoman  was  unbounded.  To  frmcy  and  possess  with 
him  vras  the  kading  axiom  of  a  felon  creed,  and,  unscrupulous  as  to 
means,  he  too  generally  succeeded.  In  this  case  a  serious  obstacle  was  op- 
posed— I  was  the  barrier — and  in  his  heart  he  cursed  the  hour  when  be 
had  seduced  me  from  an  honest  home.  Could  he  have  restored  me  to 
freedom  and  a  £Etther,  no  doubt  he  would  have  done  so— but  once  an  in- 
mate of  the  robber  haunt,  the  general  security  imposed  on  the  unfortu- 
nate individual  an  eternal  imprisonment.  To  have  even  hinted  at  the 
liberation  of  cme  to  whom  die  secrets  of  the  infamous  ecmfederacy  were 
known,  would  have  roused  the  fury  of  the  outlaws,  and  compromised 
the  safety  of  any  who  yentured  to  make  the  dangerous  proposaL  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Mark,  lady,  the  boundless  villany  of  a  man  deertaned  by 
a  villanous  oonspiracy  to  become  your  husband. 

« <  Deem  it  not  woman's  vanity  when  I  tell  you,  that  then  I  was  oon- 
adered  personally  attractive.  £^y  disappointment  might  haye  added 
years  to  my  iq^pearanoe — ^but  sorrow  occasionally  gives  an  interest  to  the 
hce  which,  eventually,  it  robs  of  beauty.  I  had  unconsdously  caught 
the  frm<nr-- or,  aa  he  called  it,  won  tlie  love  of  one  of  the  bandits — a 
man  of  better  birth  and  tastes  than  his  plebeian  fellows.  By  a  course  of 
dissipation,  he  had  at  last  become  a  criminal,  was  repudiated  by  his  hr 
mily,  and  to  escape  justice,  had  joined  the  band  some  months  before 
Can4t  persuaded  me  to  desert  my  home  and  parent.  A  woman,  whose 
fihded  countenance  still  showed  traces  of  former  beauty,  accompamed 
him.  It  was  suspected  that  she^  too,  had  fallen  from  a  podtion  in  so- 
ciety once  respeotaUe.    Her  attachment  to  Bafdinetti  was  ardent — ^white 
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in  mdVerenoe  was  so  Hide  Udden,  that  all  fttit  pity  for  a  womaa  who 
kYisbed  lore  mxm  an  olject  who  took  no  trouble  to  conceal  bis  detesta- 
tion. To  me  Bk  bearing  was  polite  and  defecentiaL  I  nerer  suspected 
ikai  wanner  leelmgs  influenced  his  conduct,  but  others  were  more 
fllmp-sighted,  and  penetrated  ihe  true  motive  of  fiardmetti's  attentions 
tome. 

'^^  Among  these  was  A-ntmna,  the  neglected  mistress  of  the  bandit. 
Her  jealousy  liad  long  since  been  excited — and  I  had  frequently  remarked 
ihatf  when  I  passed  her,  my  greeting  was  not  returned,  and  glances  ex- 
vressiiig  the  deepest  malignity  flashed  from  eyes,  which  once  might 
flsre  beamed  with  love,  but  seemed  now  to  convey  nothing  but  hatred* 
IgDorsiit  of  the  cause,  I  ascribed  it  to  evil  disposition — I  fetued  Antonia, 
ttd  sraded  her — and  iar  a  month  I  had  treated  her  as  one  un- 
koown. 

"*  It  was  the  third  evening  of  the  captivity  of  the  ill-frited  travellers, 
ihA  the  courier  iigain  visited  the  mountain  fastness,  and  the  intelligence 
be  brought  produced  an  unusual  sensation.  The  band  were  immediately 
eifled  together,  and,  retiring  to  a  high  ground,  they  grouped  themselves 
on  a  detached  rock,  and  a  long  and  excited  consultation  followed.  From 
tbe  opening  in  the  tent  I  could  observe  the  passing  scene  and  the  im- 
fsasioned  gestures  of  the  speakers,  who  appesred  to  be  any  thing  but 
UBammoiis  in  opinion;  for  the  frequent  and  anflpry  interruptions  whidi 
oeemred  indicated  that  tiie  tidings  brought  by  tne  courier  were  unwel- 
come. At  last  the  robber  council  ended,  and  soon  after  tiie  whole  d&> 
fvted,  leaving  the  bivouac  to  the  care  of  a  bandit,  who  the  day  before 
U  been  disabled  by  a  &11. 

'^^Tbeleng^ened  shadows  flimg  from  the  surrounding  rocks  upon 
tbe  wild  CTcampment  they  overiooked,  announced  approaching  sunset.  I 
WIS  abioirbed  in  gloomy  retrospection,  when  I  was  recalled  frxnn  bitter 
sod  imavailing  remorse  by  a  human  figure  stopjung  in  the  entrance  of 
the  teat,  and  to  my  surprise  I  recogmsed  Antonia.  An  exclamation  of 
toror  snd  surprise  was  answered  by  a  finger  being  placed  significantiy 
QD  tbe  intnidCT^s  lip,  and  a  muttered  entreaty  to  be  silent. 

** '  Cirlotta,  fear  nothing — no  enemy  stands  before  you — but  a  woman, 
v^  like  yourself,  suffers  from  the  vilkny  of  her  betrayer.  I  suspected 
yoa— thoiKght  that  you  had*  rivalled  me  in  the  affections  of  a  man  for 
wbom  I  gave  up — oh,  God  I  home  and  ehildrai.  I  wronged  you,  and 
™tead  of  a  deceiver,  I  find  you,  poor  giri  1  a  deceived  one.' 

"*  What  mean  yon,  Antonia  T 

"'Attend! — ^I  must  be  brief.  Jealousy  has  more  eyes  than  Argus, 
sod  ears  that  no  sound  escapes.  I  have  watched,  plotted,  followed,  and 
detected.  Ask  not  the  means  at  preeent  by  which  the  diseovery  was 
>ade— but  listen  to  what  is  more  important* 

**  *  I  stared  at  Antonia  in  astonishment  as  she  thus  continued  : 

^*They  frmcied  themselves  alone — ^but  I  vras  crouched  behind  the 
rode  where  their  viUanous  interview  had  been  n^pointed.  Had  I  been 
^^ti^cted,  my  £ate  was  sealed,  and  the  dagger  would  have  ensured  eternal 
'^eoce.  But  to  ihe  tale.  Can^t  is  enamoured  of  the  handsome  English 
pi— and  Bardinetti  fimcied  you.  An  agent  has  been  engaged  to  treat 
»r  the  B)eration  of  the  captive  frunily — but  Can^t  is  determined  to  re- 
tain the  young  beauty,  who  appears  to  have  absolutely  fiucinated  him. 
HeknonB  the  band  wiH  not  consent  to  her  detention  here.    Interest  and 
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safebr  oppose  it.  Mark  ihe  infiunotis  compact  wbich  hu  taken  place. 
Bardmetti  assists  him  to  cany  off  the  stranger,  and  you  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred by  Can^t  to  the  wretdi,  who,  step  by  step,  led  me  from  innooenee 
to  crime,  until  I  became  the  outcast  that  I  am.  The  worm  will  turn  when, 
it  is  trodden  on — and  the  woman,  whose  confidence  has  been  abused, 
may  find  in  deep  revenge  some  solace  for  cold  contempt  and  heartless  in- 
gratitude. Hairk!  what  noise  is  that  ?*  and  rushing  from  the  tent.  An- 
tenia  left  me  suddenly. 

<<  <  The  cause  of  this  alarm  was  speedily  explained.  The  person  em- 
ployed by  tlie  banditti  to  negotiate  terms  for  the  liberation  of  uie  English 
travellers  had  taken  alarm,  and  declined  undertaking  a  business  wnidhi 
might  compromise  his  safe^.  'Without  opening  a  communication  vrith. 
the  strangers'  friends  in  ^Naples,  the  object  for  which  they  were  carried 
into  the  mountains,  of  course  would  £bu1.  Can^t  had  occasioned  ihe 
difficult  by  inducing  the  agent  to  decline  the  task  lie  had  undertaken—* 
but  accident  maired  his  scheme. 

« <  The  messenger  who  announced  the  fact  that  the  employe  of  the 
band  had  declined  a  dangerous  intervention,  acodentally  encountered  the 
ruffians  before  they  had  reached  their  destination.  Excepting  to  Candt 
aud  his  confederate,  tiiis  intelligence  was  most  unwelcome.  The  act 
they  had  committed  was  pregnant  with  danger.  Th^  robberies  had 
already  excited  general  alarm — and  it  was  said  that  the  attention  of  the 
police — ^wretched  as  that  body  was— had  been  seriously  aroused,  and 
that  measures  were  taking  for  their  prompt  suppression.  A  movement  to 
another  district  had  conseauentiy  been  decided  on — and  the  daring  plan 
of  carrying  off  tiie  English  travellers,  was  a  coup  de  parlance,  on  wiiicli 
the  opinions  of  the  gang  were  much  dirided — some  advocating  it  as 
a  bold  experiment— and  others  denouncing^  it  as  a  most  dangerous  one. 
The  refusal  of  the  agent  to  open  a  negotiation  for  the  family's  deliveraaoe, 
completely  turned  the  scale. 

"  ^  It  was  worse  than  madness,'  exclaimed  a  robber.  '  What !  not 
content  oursdves  with  a  noble  booty — but,  by  a  deed  that  will  astonish 
the  country,  drag  down  upon  us  the  vengeance  of  the  law !  Saints  and 
de'rilsl  what  folly  !  The  English  will  stand  plunder.  Take  the  purse 
•^•it  is  replenished  at  the  next  banker^s.  Touch  the  person — and  the 
outcry  raised  about  British  liberty  sets  eveiT  autiiority  in  arms.' 

<<  ^  What  is  to  be  done  ?'  exclaimed  another. 

*^  ^  Why  my  advice  is  to  discharge  the  travellers  instantiy.  Propose 
an  honourable  compact  with  them.  If  tiiey  promise  any  consideration 
for  regaining  freedom  rest  assured  tiiat  promise  wiU  be  kept.  If  they 
do  not — ^why  make  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  liberate  tiiem.  Every  hour 
they  are  detained  the  risk  increases.' 

"  ^  And  yet  I  think  the  danger  is  already  incurred  beyond  tiie  power 
of  remedy.  Why  then  abandon  die  expected  advantages  for  which  the 
bold  experiment  was  tried  ?  We  must  seek  anotiier  haunt — the  courier's 
information  is  not  to  be  questioned — and  the  bloodhounds  of  the  law  will 
soon  be  on  the  scent.  Why  not  employ  another  agent — one  to  whom  no 
suspidon  can  attach.  And,  see — ^by  every  saint  the  very  man  approadies. 
Quick !  down  behind  the  rocks!     He  will  pass  this  spot.' 

^^  *  Nay,  'tis  a  monk,'  retomed  another,  <  I  don't  altogether  like  to 
meddle  with  the  clergy.' 

^^  *  Bah !  he  shall  receive  no  injury.     Well  send  him  back  to  shrive  the 
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« 

-wcakBtL  Let  him  have  a  stonp  of  wine.  Convey  him  to  my  tent  He 
must  not  aee  fihe  pxiaoaera.  On  our  return  to-morrow  I  will  propose^ 
tfarougfa  him,  the  terms  on  which  the  straDgers  shall  regain  their  liberty; 
— «  part  of  the  ransom  shall  be  given  to  holy  church — and  trust  me  my 
argmnenta  shall  overcome  the  monk's  scruples— gold  is  the  touchstone 
ihat  tries  the  conscienoey  whether  it  belong  to  friar  or  felon.' 

**  *  While  this  conversation  proceeded,  the  unsuspecting  cure  rode  up^ 
and  was  surrounded  by  the  bcmdits.  No  explanation  was  given,  but  a 
brief  order  was  issued  to  conduct  the  priest  to  the  mountains.  Old  and 
ieeble,  and  surprised,  the  churchman's  firmness  did  not  desert  him — ^but, 
with  a  boldness  that  his  appearance  did  not  warrant,  he  denounced  the 
act  of  violence,  and  anathematised  all  concerned.  Remonstrance  and  en- 
treaty were  equally  disreg^arded— and,  under  charge  of  a  bandit,  who  was 
directed  to  lead  the  churchman  to  the  robber  haunt  and  instantly  return^ 
the  captmed  monk  was  conducted  to  Ihe  bivouac,  and  his  arrival  had 
oocasioQed  the  alarm  that  interrupted  Antonia's  revelaticms-— but  having 
ascertained  the  cause,  she  speedily  rejoined  me. 

^  <  'lis  a  monk,'  she  said-^anci,  crossing  herself  devoutly,  she  expressed 
a  livdy  horror  at  the  impety  committed  in  the  detention  of  a  priest.  A 
minute  however  terminated  our  tite^O'tite.  The  bandit  to  whom  the  old 
man  had  been  intrusted  led  his  captive  to  ihe  tent,  and  intimated  that 
there  he  should  remain. 

**  ^  For  a  short  time  the  old  man  seemed  lost  in  astonishment.  He  mut- 
tered to  himself — now,  prayers  for  deliverance,  and  again  denunciations 
against  the  offenders.  He  raised  his  eyes — ^the  presence  of  women  only 
seemed  to  restore  his  courage — and  in  a  tone  of  command,  and  not  en- 
treaty, he  desired  us  to  inform  him  whither  he  had  been  brought,  and  for 
what  purpose  he  had  been  thus  deprived  of  liberty. 

^  *  The  tone  of  voice  was  remarkable — ^it  was  perfectly  familiar— and 
I  looked  earnestly  at  the  monk.  Heavens !  in  the  old  man  I  recognised 
the  car6  of  our  ytJley^  and  a  daily  visiter  at  my  father *8.cottM^. 

*^  *  And  women,  tool'  the  priest  continued,  and  he  turned  His  eyes  in- 
dignantly upon  Antonia  and  mysel£  ^  Women  in  this  abode  of  guilt — 
the  haunt  of  robbers — out  upon  ye  I  Leave  villany  to  villain  man.  Fly 
from  this  life  of  in£Euny,  and  by  prayer  and  penitence  seek  pardon  frx>m 
Heaven.  Ha!  do  my  eyes  decrive  me  ?  ^o — the  murderess,  and  of  a 
&ther  too,  stands  before  me.' 

*^  ^  Honor-stricken  at  the  denun<»ation  of  the  monk,  I  shrieked  and 
flung  myself  at  his  feet,  bat  he  spumed  me  from  him  as  if  my  very  touch 
would  contaminate. 

"  *  Mercy,  father !'  I  exclaimed.  ^  Pity  and  pardon  one  who  has  sinned 
deeply,  and  as  deeply  sorrowed  for  her  offences.  Could  I  but  leave 
tins  place  of  crime,  into  which  I  was  seduced  by  one  whom  I  loved — and 
(me  whom  I  now  despise— every  hour  of  my  existence  should  be  devoted 
to  duty  to  my  deserted  fritiier  and  penance  for  past  crime.' 

"  *  May  your  resolution  be  sincere !'  returned  the  churchman,  ^  and  a 
part  of  what  you  purpose  may  be  accomplished — Heaven  is  ne?er  closed 
against  the  penitent — the  filial  duties  a  declining  ^eitiier  requires  from  the 
ASd  he  loved  too  well  are  not  required.  Peace  to  tiie  departed!'  and  he 
crossed  himself  '  your  fatiier  is  at  rest!' 
'^  ^  I  uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  and  sank  into  Antonia's  arms. 
^*  *  Lady^  I  must  hurry  my  sad  detail  of  crime  and  miseiy  to  a  dose* 
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I  recoyaredy  mod  then  heaed  the  conseqaenoes  my  second  deaertion  of  s 
doting  &thtr  had  ooeasionedL  On  the  night  my  £don  husband  had  again 
persuaded  me  to  abandon  home,  I  left  a  kiter  on  the  table,  intending'  to 
soften  as  £u  as  it  could  be  possibly  done,  the  lash  and  guilty  step  I  had 
been  induced  to  take.  My  tather  found  and  read  it— *the  Uow  was  stun- 
ning— and  an  hour  afterwards  he  was  found  dead  upon  the  floor  with  the 
fatal  writing  in  his  hand. 

<<  <  Whoi  Ihad  sufficiently  composed  myself  my  reaolntion  wasfmnied 
-^to  quit  the  haunt  of  gdlt,  or  pensh  in  the  attamptF-- Antnaia  pronuaed 
to  assist,  and  the  monk  enoooraged  me  in  the  attempt.  No  doubt  a 
double  motive  influenced  the  old  man — in  counselling  me  to  fly  frosn  the 
abode  of  crime,  he  best  pointed  to  an  act  that  would  prove  the  sincerity 
of  my  penitence — and  my  escape— could  it  be  acoompHshed — ^msght 
lead  to  his  own  deliveranoe. 

^  '  Circumstances  favoured  my  flight — I  was  not  missed  for  half  aa 
hour — and  the  disabled  bandit,  who^  m  the  absence  of  his  companiosM^ 
alone  remained  in  charge  of  the  encampment,  was  unequal  to  pursnit. 
Favoured  by  fortune,  I  took  the  path  which  enabled  me  to  evade  the 
gang  when  returning  in  the  morning,  and  at  daybreak  eneoonteKed  a 
strong  body  of  NeapoHtan  soldiers,  who  had  been  specially  detached  to  ex- 
terminate a  band  whose  recent  audacity  had  spurred  an  indolent  po- 
lice to  action. 

^'  *  From  me  they  learned  the  place  where  the  travellers  who  had 
been  carried  off  were  secreted.  Can^t  and  his  ftiend  Bardinetti  had 
been  anticipated  in  their  intention  of  betraving  their  confederates — the 
tie  that  binds  villany  is  loose — and  the  couner  was  a  douUe  traitor.  The 
band  had  been  denounced — a  plan  matured  to  secure  their  arrest — and 
while  the  scoundrel  chief  and  hu  confederate  plotted  the  betrayal  of  thor 
companions,  they  were  thonselves  betrayed.  The  mountain  hannt  was 
so  completely  surprised  and  sumnrnded,  that  the  whole  of  its  occupants 
were  secured.  A  short  imprisonment  was  followed  by  trial  and  convic- 
tion— ^the  men  were  garoUed — ^the  women  transferred  for  life  to  a  peni- 
tentiary. 

"  '  And  did  Can^t  escape  the  hie  of  his  less  guilty  c<Hnpanion8?  Yes 
—none  can  account  for  the  conflicting  feelmgs  whidi  influence  a  woman's 
conduct — I  saved  him  I  The  day  for  his  execution  was  named — none 
ever  dreamed  that  mercy  to  such  a  criminal  could  be  extended — and  the 
hours  of  his  existence  were  numbered.  Suddenly — unaccountably — ^the 
memory  of  what  he  had  once  he&a.  to  me  returned — his  folsehood.  Ins 
villany  were  forgotten — ^I  hurried  to  the  duke — ^five  years  had  neither 
obliterated  his  recollection  of  my  person,  nor  abated  his  gratitude — ^I  saw 
him — sued,  and  succeeded — a  public  pardon  dared  not  be  extended — ^bnt 
all-powerful  influence  pennitted  an  escape.  The  great  criminal  evaded 
death,  and  the  less  underwent  its  penalty. 

^'  '  Of  my  subsequent  adventures,  a  narration  would  be  tedious,  and  to 
tell  you  by  what  extraordinaiy  circumstances  I  became  a  visiter  to  Eng- 
land^ and  the  companion  of  Pauline,  would  now  be  irrelevant.  Cane's 
subsequent  career,  after  he  ese^ied  the  garotte^  I  can  conjectnre  only 
from  die  revelations  we  overiieard.  Doabtless  tiie  villanons  art  he  had 
acquired  in  a  Neapolitan  prison,  was  turned  to  good  account-— and  na- 
tniul  abilities  endbled  him  to  assume  the  dbaraeterof  a  gentleman, 
and  to  procmw  an  entree  into  society,  and  an  opportunity  to  phm- 
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der  tiie  vmmj.  In  Praliiie  he  liad  aa  iisscrapiilous  eonftderate — and 
liis  inimitaihle  talent  as  a  cheat,  aseisted  bjr  her  personal  attractions,  no 
douht  effected  the  min  of  many  an  nnsospeeting  victim.  The  conversa- 
tion we  overhesrd  pioves  that  from  the  commooi  resoHs  of  criminal  life 
CanM  and  his  companion  were  not  exempted.  My  confessions  have  been 
sufficiently  eztesisive  for  the  porposes  intended — ^yon  know  the  motives 
which  actuate  the  vile  assoGmtes — and  consequently  the  extent  of  the 
danger  that  threatens.  In  marring  their  plans  and  saving  yon,  I  best 
attain  the  only  object  I  live  for — Revenge !' 

**^  <  As  she  spoke,  ihe  dock  chimed. 

"^  *  Ha ! — time  passes — and  in  a  qnart^  of  an  hour  I  meet  mv  ho- 
noured knrd.  By  which  of  his  numerous  titles  shall  I  designate  him  ? 
Mmdeser^—dieat— bandit-— convict.  No — no — these  sound  harshly. 
Jales  Cani^t  ? — 'ias  a  plebeian  i^pdlation — and  so^  Count  d'Arfincourt,  I 
Aall  attend  yon  presently.' 

** '  And,  d&st  Carlotta,  what  course  will  you  pinsue?^  I  inquired. 

**  *  Effect  your  dehveranoe  first.     Tluit  is  the  mortal  Uow  which  cBs- 

soives  the  gmlty  compact,'  was  her  cold  reply,  *  and  then  expose  the  vil- 

lanous  confedency  to  each  other.     Ah !  Pauliiiel  you  little  dreamed  that 

the  secret  passage  that  love  devised  should  serve  tne  purposes  of  hatred 

^-or  that  he  who  deceived,  and  was  in  turn  deceived,  should,  from  your 

own  Hps,  learn  the  full  extent  of  your  worthlessness !    Hark  I  the  cmmee 

again!      Count  d'Arhncourt,  I  nasten  to  my  meeting,  and— my  re- 
f 

She  saad,  and  quitted  the  iqpartment.' " 


U  ( 


A  PEEP  INTO  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

"How  is  the  Exhibition  ihis  year?"  wherever  you  go,  the  moment 
die  academy  opens  its  doors,  this  is  the  first  question.  We  wish  some- 
body would  have  the  courage  to  answer,  ^^  Pretty  well,  I  ihank  you," 
without  adding  one  word  about  last  year,  or  the  year  before,  or  any  other 
year  but  the  present  year  of  grace,  1845.  People  are  always  for  judg- 
mg  the  Elxhioition,  not  by  what  it  is,  but  by  what  it  was  on  some  former 
occasion.  This  is  absurd.  You  judge  of  a  picture  by  its  intrinsic  truth 
— the  final  test  which  is  to  settle  its  daims  with  posterity.  Let  every 
Exhibition  stand  or  frdl  by  itself.  They  cannot  he  properly  compared 
with  each  other,  unless  as  they  afford  evidence  of  the  progress  or  decline 
of  art;  and  in  this  respect  their  evidence  is  sometimes  very  far  from  bemg 
trustworthy. 

The  predominance  of  portraits  in  the  present  Exhibition  seriously  di- 
mimshes  the  popular  interest  of  the  gaUeory.  But  we  have  some  conso- 
lation in  thinking  that  if  the  artists  have  not  been  dcnng  their  best  for  the 
puhtic,  they  have  been  doin^thw  best  for  themselves.  This  is  something 
m  a  countty  where  neither  the  civil  nor  the  ecdesiastical  institutions  affora 
much  encouragement  to  the  higher  walks  of  art 

Of  late  there  has  certiunly  been  a  stir  in  high  places  having  for  its 
object  the  cultivation  of  frescoes,  cartoons,  and  encaustics  for  banqueting 
baib  and  summer-houses.     Great  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the 
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ultimate  effect  these  new  styles  (if  they  may  be  so  designated)  are  Hkdy 
to  have  upon  EngHsh  art — ^but  this  is  not  the  place  for  discussing  th^ 
branch  of  the  suj^ect  On  the  other  hand,  no  difference  seems  to  eziai; 
as  to  the  effect  which  the  prices  set  upon  these  noyel  and  costly  efforts  are 
likely  to  haye  upon  English  artists.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  tbe 
same  amount  of  labour  bestowed  upon  any  other  department— in  por- 
traits of  the  numerous  families  of  the  Browns,  Joneses,  and  Bofamsona,  in 
ghosts  of  Hamlets,  or  Vicars  of  Wakefield — would  have  produo&d  at 
least  ten  times  the  amount  in  money,  paid  for  these  feunous  productaons. 
The  honour  of  painting  under  a  royal  commission  is,  we  suppose,  to  be 
taken  into  the  account;  but^  unfortunately,  painters  cannot  live  npoa 
honour.  We  heartily  wish  IJiey  could.  But  until  they  shall  hare  at- 
tained that  enviable  condition  of  spizitualisation,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
efforts  of  this  description  for  the  encouragement  of  art  may  be  produc- 
tive of  a  directly  contrary  result. 

In  touching  upon  this  point,  however,  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  in- 
justice not  to  acanowledge  the  Hberahty  and  discrimination  shown  by 
Prince  Albert  in  his  recent  purchases  of  pictures.  In  the  Suffolk  Street 
collection,  he  bought  the  only  picture  wat  was  really  worthy  of  soch 
&tinction — a  picture  by  a  comparatiyely  unknown  artist,  Anthony  ;  and 
in  the  Pali-Mall  Gallery  his  royal  highness's  choice  of  the  Crate  of  the 
Harem  (by  Danby)  and  the  charming  little  picture  of  Hampton  Cour^ 
must  be  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  purity  of  his  taste,  and  of 
the  independence  with  which  he  is  wisely  resolved  to  act  upon  it.  Q£ 
course  there  must  always  be  clamour  where  there  is  disappointment ;  and 
as  his  royal  highness  in  none  of  these  instances  happened  to  select  any 
of  the  old  academicians,  there  have  not  been  wanting  sundry  sneering^ 
criticisms  upon  his  want  of  judgment.  But  this  is  the  vulgar  refuge  of 
envy  and  detraction;  and  so  long  as  his  royal  highness  confers  his  pa- 
tronage on  such  worics  as  those  to  which  we  have  referred — whether  the 
artist  be  known  or  unknown,  fashionable  or  obscure — ^he  will  render 
greater  and  more  practical  service  to  art  in  this  countzy  than  the  Academy 
itself,  with  all  its  pretence  and  exdusiveness,  its  partizanship  and  its 
jealousies,  has  ever  yet  manifested  even  a  disposition  to  accomplish. 

But  all  this  lime  we  feel  as  if  we  had  been  holding  the  reader's  button 
on  the  steps  of  the  Exhibition,  while  he  is  impatient  to  go  in  and  see  the 
pictures.  And  so  we  release  him  at  once,  and  plunge  into  the  crowd: — 
a  crushlog  darkening  crowd,  through  which  we  must  get  glimpses  as 
weU  as  we  can  of  the  treasures  that  are  hung  so  daintily  on  we  walls  up 
to  the  very  ceiling.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  a  leisurdy  view  of  a  pic- 
ture throu^  moving  masses  of  bonnets,  hats,  cloaks,  and  shawls ;  yet  to 
this  trying  ordeal  must  he  be  exposed  who  ventures  at  the  opening  of  the 
Academy  either  for  pleasure,  which  requires  ease  and  time,  or  for  criticism^ 
which  demands  a  swl  larger  measure  of  silence  and  opportunity,  to  make 
a  tour  of  these  ill-constructed  and  worse-lighted  rooms. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  on  entering,  is  a  strange  blis- 
tering effect  produced  by  certain  lurid  sheets^  of  colour,  without  form  or 
purpose,  which  literally  dazzle  you  at  every  turn,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  recover  the  tone  of  repose  necessary  for  the  examination  of  the  actual 
pictures  of  the  Exhibition,  until  you  have  got  fiairly  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  blinding  influence.  This  is  Mr.  Turner,  who  has  been  forty  years 
and  upwards  making  pictures  as  fiist  as  his  hand  could  spatter  his  canva^ 
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iriio  ooee  enjoyed  8  high  reputadon  for  the  beauty  and  truthfoluess  of 
his  prodndioiis,  and  who  now,  in  the  rich  evening  of  his  days,  seems  to 
take  ddight  in  taming  into  flaring  ridicule  the  art  by  which  he  has  risen 
into  fame  and  prosperity.  We  asked  last  year  what  was  the  meaning  of 
this  phantasmagoria  of  raw  tints,  these  blood-red  waters,  this  battering 
nm  blazing  up  in  the  yellow  skies,  these  fierce  spasms  of  colour  ?  It  is 
monstrous  to  call  these  pictures — they  resemble  nothing  in  heaven,  or 
catdi,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth;  and  have  no  more  right  to  be 
pbeed  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy  than  so  many  specimens  of  rough- 
est or  whitewash.  To  that  question,  which  every  body  asks,  and  to 
vtieh  nobody  replies,  we  now  add  another — ^Would  the  council  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  admit  such  outrageous  absurdities  if  they  came  from 
t  new  hand,  or  rather  if  they  did  not  come  from  one  of  themselves  ? 
Only  let  some  Jenkins  or  Simons  try  the  experiment,  and  we  shall  see 
whraier  the  council  are  prepared  to  sanction,  in  reference  to  others,  the 
sbenation  of  pencil  which  they  have  thought  fit  to  authenticate  as  art 
m  the  person  of  Mr.  Turner.  We  presume  they  would  indignantly  re- 
ject the  fellow  as  an  impostor.  Jenkms  would  be  martyred  on  the  spot— * 
but  with  what  face  could  they  ever  after  give  place  to  Mr.  Turner  ?  The 
eipenment  is  worth  trying;  and  if  a  willing  Curtius- Jenkins  can  be 
ibiind  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  in  the  attempt  to  put  Turner  to  shame, 
he  might  be  sure  of  a  handsome  subscription  from  a  grateful  public  for 
the  rest  of  hia  life. 

It  is  not  alone  that  the  glaring  lights  from  Mr.  Turner's  canvas  are 
offensive  in  themselves — ^we  could  bear  that — but  that  they  kill  all  the 
pictQies  in  their  neighbourhood.  It  may  be  assumed  as  a  certainty,  that 
every  work  placed  near  one  of  these  furnaces  is  annihilated  under  the 
blaze.  This  is  a  fair  ground  of  complaint.  It  places  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  Hanging  Committee  by  which  they  might  ruin  the  re- 
potation  of  any  artist  against  whom  they  had  a  grudge,  if  Hanging 
Committees  can  be  supposed  capable  of  grudges  or  any  other  human 
veaknesaes.  In  this  point  of  view,  Mr.  Turner  is  a  dangerous  man,  and 
ooght  to  be  suppressed:  But  if  he  must  continue  to  work  in  this  brim- 
stone veiD,  he  ought  to  have  a  small  apartment  to  himself,  where  he  could 
do  no  harm,  and  where  his  admirers  could  have  undistiurbed  space  to  con- 
tempkte  his  glories.  It  might  be  called,  after  the  manner  of  his  own 
desoiptive  titles,  "  The  Pandemonium ;  or,  Ha !  ha !  What-you-will- 
Boom." 

In  his  contributions  this  year,  Venice  again  rises  up  to  the  saffiron 
doods  in  streaks  of  crimson,  under  various  aspects^such  as  Venice 
going  to  a  ball,  and  Venice  coming  from  a  ball,  the  difference  be- 
tween which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  determine,  seeing  that  whether 
Venice  goes  or  comes  she  is  in  exactly  the  same  dizzy,  draggling 
spatter.  These  views  are  described  as  being  founded  on  some  unknown 
HS.  called  the  Fallacies  of  Hope,  and  undoubtedly  the  fallacies  of  hope 
''ew  never  more  completely  exemplified;  for  whoever  hopes  to  extract 
any  meaning  from  them  will  be  thoroughly  convinced,  upon  examina- 
tion, that  he  never  fell  into  a  profounder  fallacy  in  the  whole  course  of 
1m  life.  The  other  obscurities  are  called  Whalers,  for  which  we  are  re- 
ferred in  the  catalogue  to  Beale's  voyage,  and  to  which  all  we  can  say  is, 
in  the  words  of  old  rolonius,  *^  very  like  a  whale  !** 

Turning  from  these  curiosities  of  the  brush,  we  find  ourselves  by  a  na- 
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tural  transitioii  gazing  upon  the  Aurora  and  Zephyr  of  Mr.  Ettjr,  a  sub* 
ject  full  of  poetry — the  frolic  wind  playing  with  the  rosy  dawn.  We 
can  understand  these  allegories  in  the  lyrics  of  ]MQlton,  or  Heniek,  or 
Breton,  where  the  pieture  is  suggested  hy  a  few  happy  touches,  and  the 
filling  up  is  left  to  the  imagination.  But  when  they  come  to  be  exposed 
in  broad  luscious  flesh  before  the  eyes,  the  charm  vanishes,  unless  they  ace 
handled  with  consummate  refinement.  This  piece  is  utterly  deficient  in 
airiness  and  delicacy.  The  composition  is  confused,  and  the  fiuilts  of 
the  drawii^  exaggerated  by  the  premeditated  carelessness  of  the  artist. 
Two  other  pictures  from  the  same  prodigal  pencil — Nos.  185  and  186 
— 4ure  equaliy  objectionable,  scratchy,  and  coarse.  A  Nymph — No.  259 
— is  a  fairer  sample  of  Mr.  Etty's  peculiar  st^le,  and  is  to  be  qiedally 
commended  for  its  rich  harmony  of  colour;  but  the  most  suocessfiil  ib 
No.  109 — Cupid  interceding  witn  his  Mother  for  Psyche.  This  pictaie 
is  a  charming  specimen  of  colour. 

Mr.  Roberts  has  two  pictures :  the  Ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Kafnak  in 
Upper  Egypt — ^No.  34 — and  Jerusalem  from  the  South-«ast — No.  405. 
The  former  is  one  of.  the  noblest  works  of  its  class  that  has  ever  been  hung 
on  the  walls  of  the  Academy — a  melting  eastern  sunset,  exquisitely 
toned,  shedding  its  golden  light  over  a  scene  of  ereat  extent  and  yariei^. 
The  latter  £bu1s  in  some  measure  from  want  of  interest  in  the  8ub|ecty 
which  does  not  sufficiently  animate  the  space  it  occupies.  The  oompod- 
iion  is  monotonous  and,  feeble;  and  by  some  unaccountable  defect  in  the 
handling,  the  artist  has  missed  his  usual  aeiial  perspectiTe;  the  veiy 
sunshine  is  dull.  We  are  always  disappointed  when  we  lack  in  these 
works  that  yoluptuous  tenderness  of  climate  with  which  Mr.  Roberts  has 
rendered  us  all  so  £Euniliar. 

We  were  curious  to  see  what  Sir  William  Allan  had  done  with  Peter 
the  Great  teaching  his  Subjects  the  Art  of  Ship-building — No.  87— a 
capital  subject  for  an  essay  on  the  maritime  progress  of  nations,  bat,  as 
it  appeared  to  us,  sing^ularly  hopeless  for  a  picture.     Sir  William  is  not  a 
conjuror,  and  canno^  therefore,  be  expected  to  turn  prose  into  poetiy 
with  a  hey,  presto !  pencil.     The  picture  is  eyen  worse  than  mifht  haye 
been  expected.     Peters  '*  subjects    are  here  represented  by  half-a-dosen 
brigandjsh-looking  young  men,  starins^  with  unspeculatiye  eyes  at  ^ 
youthful  emperor,  who  seems  to  be  deliyering  a  lecture  over  a  boat. 
But  it  is  quite  clear  that  Peter  is  either  in  a  hurry  to  be  ofi^  or  has  a 
very  theatrical  way  of  showing  his  enthusiasm,  for  his  attitude  is  on  the 
half  cock  of  a  spring,  as  if  he  were  about  to  slip  out  of  the  canvas,  and 
leave  the  gaping  population  behind  him.     Ifis  figure  is  ludicrously  finical, 
and  wholly  deficient  in  massiveness  of  character,  strength  of  expression, 
and  historical  power.     It  is  precisely  the  sort  of  Peter  the  Great  we 
should  look  for  at  the  Surrey  or  the  rrincess's,  where  emperors  and  con- 
querors are  glorified  in  horse-boots,  fiinged  opera-hats,  and  cork-screw 
ringlets.     It  is  some  comfort  to  know  that  the  picture  is  going  out  of 
the  countiy,  for  the  catalogue  tells  us  that  it  is  tne  property  of  the  pre- 
sent emperor.     If  his  imperial  majesty  does  not  understand  great  heroes 
better  than  he  seems  to  understand  we  Fine  Arts — ^we  are  exceedingly 
sorry  for  him. 

But  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add  that  Sir  William  makes  ample 
amends  for  the  great  wrong  he  has  done  to  Peter  the  Great  by  the  well- 
ioDtagined  compliment  he  has  paid  to  Nelson.     The  boarding  of  the  San 
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Nieolas — ^No.  304 — is  a  large  and  bustling  representation  of  one  of  the 
most  striking  incidents  in  the  battle  of  St  Vincent.  We  [confess  we  are 
not  capable  of  forming  any  opinion  of  the  technical  merits  of  a  sea-fight 
upon  canvas;  and  we  own  to  a  still  smaller  power  of  appreciation  of  a 
teal  sea-fight.  But  as  far  as  our  land  imagination,  with  its  urgent  peace 
tendencies,  can  assist  us  in  the  matter,  this  picture  seems  to  be  ably 
eomposed.  The  firightfol  commotion  of  the  boarders  is  perfectly  intef- 
ligiUe,  and  the  central  ener^  of  Nelson,  who  is  at  their  head,  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  a  vulgar  melodramatic  spasm.  The  ships  heaving  round, 
the  rent  shrouds,  the  volumes  of  smoke,  and  the  darkened  wat^s,  dizzy 
under  the  shock  of  action,  are  in  their  way  forcible  and  characteristic. 
We  do  not  imagine  that  a  battle  could  be  better  represented  in  the  same 


Uwins  'gives  us  only  one  picture — No.  92 — but  it  is  one  after  his 
own  heart— a  Group  of  Neapolitans  loaded  with  Fruit,  which  they  are 
eairying^  home  on  the  morning  of  a  festival.  The  rich  clusters  are  gush- 
ing with  sunshine,  and  the  happy  faces  of  the  picturesque  peasants  axe 
pn^hetic  of  the  music,  and  dancing,  and  love-making  that  are  to  fdlow. 
The  picture  is  highly  agreeable — perhaps  a  little  in  excess  ;  but  the  style 
is  peeoliar,  and  must  be  received  with  allowances  which  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  dispute. 

There  is  a  charming  interior  by  LesHe,  a  scene  from  Moli^re — No. 
149.  The  grouping  of  this  very  elegant  bit  of  genteel  comedy  is  lively 
and  characteristic — ^tne  action  admirable.  The  fig^ures  are  distributed  with 
eonsummate  grace  and  effect,  and  although  the  flaring  walls  and  curtains 
mar  in  some  degree  the  costiy  repose  of  the  scene,  yet  the  final  result  of  the 
whole  is  a  perfect  realisation  of  the  tone,  costume,  and  refinement  of  the 
period  and  life  depicted  by  the  great  master  of  French  comedy.  The 
Heiress — No.  131 — by  the  same  artist,  is  also  an  exquisite  study — quite 
beautiful  in  conception,  drawing,  and  colour. 

This  point  in  the  catalogue  brings  us  to  Edwin  Landseer's  only  con- 
trflmtion — No.  141.  He  leaves  it  nameless  to  tell  its  own  ston^.  The 
scene  is  a  broad  undulating  country;  towards  the  spectator's  len  rises  a 
dump  of  rocks,  hard  and  square,  and  strangely  springing  up  in  a  spot 
where  no  geologist  would  expect  to  find  a  rock  of  any  kind.  A  large 
crucifix  starts  out  of  the  dark  mass,  and  a  shepherd,  robed  in  a  rich  gar- 
ment, is  kneeling  before  it,  surrounded  by  a  flodc  of  sheep  stretching  away 
into  the  distance.  The  figure  of  the  shepherd  is  nobly  executed;  the 
head  is  inspired  with  the  beauty  of  a  Corregio.  The  sheep,  individualised 
in  character  and  action,  are  painted  with  infinite  care;  the  repose  of  the 
•mnrnU  is  highly  poetical,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  are  made  to  re- 
cede gradually  along  the  hills,  going  off  into  ur,  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised.  There  is  more  poetry,  more  profound  feeling,  and  a  higher  aim 
in  this  picture  than  in  any  production  of  the  same  pencil  we  can  recall. 
We  mudi  confess,  however,  to  a  very  grave  doubt,  concerning  the  cluster 
of  rocks  on  the  left.  They  spoil  the  tone  of  the  composition,  and  give  an 
eeoentrioty  to  its  form  for  which  the  utmost  success  in  the  execution 
cannot  atone.  The  great  charm  of  the  subject  is  in  its  pastoral  repose— 
tiM  drowsy  stillness  of  the  sheep— the  solemn  solitude  of  the  shepherd; 
hot  this  sense  of  soft  rural  beauty  is  abruptiy  scared  by  the  apparition 
of  soriy  rocks,  in  a  place,  where,  according  to  the  character  of  the  rest  of 
the  scene,  rodcs  could  scarcely  be  found.     We  deem  this  an  error  in  judg- 
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ment;  bat  must  nevertheless  congratulate  the  artist  upon  the  visible  and 
important  advance  he  has  made  in  this  work  towards  that  imaginative  realm  . 
of  art  upon  the  frontiers  of  which  he  has  hitherto  been  content  to  linger. 

We  are  disposed  to  place  in  the  same  class  with  this  picture,  but  with 
still  higher  commendation,  The  Frightened  Flock — No.  587 — by  Ver- 
bockhoven.  In  this  picture  we  have  a  Calabrian  shepherd  taking  shelter 
behind  a  rock  from  a  thunder-storm,  his  flock  following  him  in  teiror  and 
disorder.  There  is  great  power  in  this  picture,  wonderful  fidelity  to  na- 
ture, variety  of  action,  and  beauty  of  design.  The  huddling  of  the  sheep 
is  a  piece  of  expression  of  surpassing  excellence.  And  in  proportion  to 
the  greater  difficulty  of  bringing  out  the  articulation  of  the  strong  life- 
fear  of  the  animab  in  various  forms  of  feature  and  motion,  over  that  o£ 
simple  repose,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  giving  a  higher  place  to  this  work 
than  to  that  of  Edwin  Landseer.  It  is  more  ambitious,  more  full  of 
energy  and  life,  and  painted  with  a  stronger  reliance  upon  nature.  Yet 
this  nne  picture  has  been  assigned  to  one  of  the  very  worst  dtnations  in 
the  Exhibition. 

The  incident  from  Scott*s  Anne  of  Geierstein — ^No.  179 — by  Howard, 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  Academy.  The  head  of  Anne  is  execrable,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  hideous  daub  could  have  been  painted  by 
an  academician.  The  Uriel  and  Satan  of  Mr.  Haydon — ^No.  60o — is 
equally  monstrous  ;  and  Mr.  Martin's  huge  absurdities  may  be  dismissed 
with  no  further  criticism  than  this — that  they  could  not,  by  any  human 
possibility,  have  been  conceived  or  executed  by  any  body  else. 

Collins  has  a  clever  little  story  in  colour,  Fetching  the  Doctor — ^No. 
200 — a  boy  just  alighted  at  a  doctor's  door  on  a  winter's  night — ^his  mule 
reeking  with  foam — the  old  Esculapius  appearing  at  the  open  door  with 
a  light.  The  story  is  obvious  at  a  glance,  which  is  a  great  merit;  but  the 
treatment  is  not  without  some  slight  faults.  Fountains  and  Ruins  near 
Tivoli — No.  204 — by  Howell,  may  be  referred  to  merely  as  one  amongst 
many  instances  in  which  the  mottled  style  of  water-colour  drawing  has 
been  infelicitously  resorted  to  in  oils.  Artists  ought  to  feel  that  the  media 
are  essentially  different,  and  cannot  be  confounded  without  a  compromise 
of  effects. 

There  are  no  less  than  five  pictures  by  Stanfield.  Of  these,  Dordrecht 
—No.  490 — if  not  the  best,  is  at  least  very  beautiful.  A  Scene  in  the 
TVrol — No.  356 — is,  for  Stanfield,  flat  and  uninteresting.  The  Capture 
of  a  Spanish  Frigate  —  No.  254 — is  a  splendid  production.  The 
transparent  waters  and  shadows — the  smoke  of  the  guns — and  the  airy 
distance  are  realities.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  masts  of  the 
vessel  are  of  a  stature  quite  out  of  reason  and  fact;  and  that  the  man  on  a 
spar  in  the  front  spoils  the  general  character  of  the  scene,  by  detracting 
the  attention  from  the  main  interest,  and  fixing  it  upon  a  trivial  and 
commonplace  incident.  This  is  often  the  case  in  Stanfield's  great  pic- 
tures— a  habit  into  which  he  is  tempted,  perhaps,  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  power  he  is  able  to  throw  into  such  details.  Dutch  Boats  Running 
into  Saardam — No.  205— is  one  of  those  truthful  scenes  in  which  this 
able  artist  has  no  rivaL 

A  Scene  from  Milton's  Comus — No.  222-- by  Eastlake,  cannot  be.  j 
more  faithfully  described  than  as  the  topping  extravaganza  of  his  luxu-  1 
riant  pencil     Eastlake  has  enthusiastic  admirers— he  has  also  critics  who 
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OTotest  against  the  reiy  peculiarities  for  which  he  is  strenuously  aidmired. 
This  is  the  unavoidahle  condition  of  every  man  of  genius,  who,  in  the 
plaj  of  an  nnhridled  fancy,  thinks  fit  to  run  a  tilt  against  nature.  This 
scene  from  Comus  is  intended  to  represent  the  images  contained  in  the 
epilogue  of  the  Spirit.  If  such  be  Mr.  Eastlake's  interpretation  of  Mil- 
ton, then  the  whole  worid  has  all  along  been  at  fault  in  its  conception  of 
dioee  divine  etherial  essences.  There  never  was  conceived  such  a  flight 
of  spirits — ^there  never  were  spirits  so  fleshy,  fubsy,  and  so  full  of  fat 
animal  desires — such  puddings  of  hands  and  feet — such  black  holes  for 
eyes — such  blue  wings — such  vile  colours  of  dresses — ^such  brown  rocks 
and  woolly  douds.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  drawing,  is  disjointed,  and 
the  composition  ungainly.  In  serious  sadness,  we  lament  sJl  this,  and 
are  sincerely  anxious  to  see  Mr.  Eastlake  vindicate  his  talents,  and 
emancipate  himself  from  the  vicious  tastes  to  which  he  seems  so  eager  to 
surrender  up  his  powers. 

A  couple  of  Creswick's  pictures  deserve  mention.  The  Windings  of 
a  Birer — No.  301 — ^is  a  remarkably  close  study  of  nature — ^rather  dingy 
by  comparison  with  Creswick's  usual  sunny  touches,  and  wanting  aur 
among  the  trees,  but  having  much  of  thejioftness  and  minute  fidelity  for 
which  he  is  distinguished.  A  Place  to  Remember — No.  318 — ^has  some 
capital  points,  especially  the  rocks  in  the  foreground.  The  details  are 
aocorate  and  truthful.  But  upon  the  whole,  it  wants  poetry  and  air.  The 
family  resemblance  which  pervades  Lee*s  landscapes,  precludes  the  neces- 
sity of  particularising  any  of  them.  His  avenues,  tracks,  paths,  and 
waggons,  are  minted  off  much  in  the  same  way  as  usual ;  but  we  are 
bomid  to  say  that  the  Water-Cart — No.  233 — ^which  has  been  much  pa- 
negyrised by  the  disciples  of  his  school,  appears  to  us  one  of  the  worst 
pictures  he  ever  painted. 

There  can  be  as  little  hesitation  in  expressing  immixed  admiration  of 
The  Wood-Nymph's  Hymn  to  the  Rising  Sun— No.  272— by  Danby. 
This  is  not  only  the  most  imaginative  and  poetical  landscape  in  the  col- 
lection, and  consequently  the  most  suggestive,  but  it  is  also  the  most 
diaste  and  harmonious.  The  sentiment  of  this  great  work  fills  the  heart 
of  the  spectator.  It  is  the  moment  of  sunrise — the  crimson  light  of  the 
first  rays  tinginef  the  points  of  the  mountains  and  jagged  cliffs,  and 
trembling  throu^  the  foliage  of  the  hushed  and  solemn  forest.  The 
darkness  and  stillness  below — the  struggling  light  above — the  solitude 
attested,  and,  so  to  speak,  impersonated  by  the  wood-nymph,  who  hails 
the  dawn  as  it  climbs  the  distant  heights,  invests  the  conception  with  a 
religions  beauty  infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  mere  ardstic  excellence. 
The  colouring  of  this  picture  is  perfectly  grand;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  discover  amongst  the  noblest  works  of  antiquity  a  more  felicitous  com- 
bination of  intellectual  power  in  conception,  and  faultless  taste  in  execu- 
tioD.     It  is  the  true  poetry  of  art. 

Dr.  Johnson  Waiting  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  Ante-Room — ^No.  292 — 
by  Ward,  b  grouped  upon  the  Hogarthian  model,  but,  unfortunately,  it 
^cants  the  Hogarthian  satire.  There  is  too  much  effort,  too  much  strain* 
ing  foft  a  point  in  this  picture,  without  bringing  out  the  point  after  all. 
The  subject  was  ill-chosen,  and  it  certainly  has  not  been  treated  with  uiy 
attempt  at  adherence  to  its  obrious  probabilities.  A  picture  by  H.  W. 
Phillips — ^No.  336 — ^illustrative  of  a  passage  in  St.  Luke,  may  be  ap- 
^aded  for  some  ambition  in  the  conception.     We  like  the  subdued  tone 
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of  colour,  and  one  of  the  figures,  the  woman  with  her  hands  clasped,  is 
admirable;  but  the  grouping,  especially  of  the  heads,  is  £aulty  and  in- 
judicious. There  are  several  pictures  which,  without  being  intended  as 
frescoes,  betray  the  influence  which  the  recent  introduction  of  freaoo 
painting  has  already  exercised  over  other  departments  of  art  The  Ariel 
of  Mr.  Townsend — No.  323 — a  pretty  thing  sprin^g  out  of  the  freaoo 
school,  may  be  cited  as  one  specimen;  and  St.  Gregory  Teaching  the 
Roman  Boys  to  Sing — No.  338 — by  Mr.  Herbert,  may  be  taken  as 
another.  Li  this  piece  we  have  the  hardness  of  fresco,  without  any  of 
its  advantages;  and  it  may  be  held  up  as  a  warning  against  venturing 
upon  such  experiments  with  uncongenial  subjects. 

A  Dame's  School — No.  360 — by  Webster,  is  a  great  picture  of  its  class; 
animated  by  essential  varieties  of  characters,  treated  tnroiighout  with  a 
masterly  command  of  expression.  The  dunce,  the  flBivourite  pupil  thread- 
ing the  needle,  the  merry  urchins  playing  tricks  behind  backs,  the  fiital* 
tined  students  trying  to  bring  up  thdur  arrears,  are  each  and  all  biDught 
out  into  full  effect  The  merit  of  this  picture  is  of  a  very  high  kind. 
The  Village  Pastor — No.  498 — by  Frith,  aspires  to  the  same  order  of 
domestic  life ;  but  the  composition  is  too  artificiaL  The  vicar  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  group,  much  in  the  way  Mr.  Farren  would  take  up  his 
ground  in  a  tableau  at  the  fiall  of  the  curtain.  The  clustering  crowd 
about  him  are  dbposed  with  a  similar  view  to  effect  They  want  natural 
emotion  and  freedom  of  action.  Still  the  picture  is  clever.  The  child 
grasping  the  robe  of  the  worthy  man  is  finely  done,  and  several  of  the 
independent  figures  are  distinguished  by  special  characterization. 

Frank  Stone's  Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coiite — No  489 — ^is 
one  of  those  charming  little  love  legends  which  nobody  knows  so  well 
how  to  transfer  to  canvas.  There  are  two  figures — a  giri  seated  at  a 
door,  trying  to  coquet  with  her  work,  while  her  lover  trembles  for  the 
issue  of  his  suit,  as  he  leans  thoughtfully  against  the  door-way.  The 
fEUcination  is  in  the  contrasted  expression — the  sweet  gravity,  the  delicious 
doubt  in  the  eyes  of  the  lover,  and  the  smile  that  plays  in  the  comers  (^ 
his  mistress's  eyes,  provokingly  dubious,  with  a  sly  hint  to  the  spectator 
that  she  is  only  inflicting  a  momentary  anguish  upon  him  to  make  him  by 
and  by  tiie  hi^piest  fellow  in  the  world.  This  artist  has  taken  still  loftier 
ground  in  a  scene  from  Hamlet — ^No.  639 — ^Ophelia  in  her  madness  in  the 
presence  of  the  Queen.  The  head  of  Ophelia  is  profoundly  beautiful,  but 
it  19  too  conscious;  it  should  have  had  a  more  lost  and  wandering  cha* 
racter.  The  sense  of  agony  in  the  features  is  strong  and  intensely  pa- 
thetic ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  there.  The  hair  is  scattery,  instead  of 
being  fluent  and  loose  to  carry  out  tbe  true  expression  of  that  most 
poetical  of  all  love-lorn  damsels.  There  is  great  tragic  g^randeur  in  the 
head  of  the  Queen — deep  attention  and  grief  transfix  her  noble  features. 
The  figure  in  the  back-ground  is  also  very  striking,  and  upon  the  whole 
this  may  be  regarded  as  a  happy  effort  in  a  higher  re^on  than  Stone 
has  hitherto  attempted.     We  are  sorry  to  say,  it  is  very  badly  hung. 

A.  Johnson's  picture  of  Dr.  Tillotson  administering  the  SacramCTit  to 
Lord  William  and  Lady  Rachel  Russell — No.  646 — evinces  more  than 
ordinary  talent,  yet  from  the  failure  of  the  general  treatment  it  is  not  a 
satisfiEkCtory  work.  Lord  William  is  utterly  uninteresting,  but  Lady 
Rachel  is  a  figure  full  of  power  and  intensi^.  The  design  which  con- 
centrates the  mterest  in  her  is  thoughtful  and  effective.    The  Pirates  of 
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the  Ardiipekgo — No.  572 — ^by  Montfort  is  clever  and  origina],  with 
ooofliderable  boldness  in  the  drawing  and  strength  of  tone.  £Iinore'8 
Origin  of  the  Gruelph  and  Gfaibelline  Quarrel — ^No.  579 — \s  to  be  chiefly 
eommended  for  the  tone  of  colour,  which  is  in  the  purest  taste.  Tlie 
drmwing  is  here  and  there  open  to  cavil,  if  not  to  absolute  objection  ;  and 
the  picture,  which  is  otherwise  very  meritorious,  either  distorts  the  inci* 
dents  of  the  story,  or  leaves  them  in  such  obscurity,  that,  without  the  help 
of  an  elaborate  explanation  in  the  catalogue,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
guess  at  the  predominant  idea,  which  is  that  of  a  Florentine  suddenly 
danled  by  the  beauty  of  a  young  maiden,  and  falling  in  love  with  her 
at  first  sight.  This  is  not  told  in  the  picture,  the  figures,  attitudes,  and 
expreesions,  might  as  easily  be  interpreted  to  mean  any  thing  else.  The 
I,  too,  are  injurious  to  the  simple  modesty  of  the  unveiled  girl. 


Her  mother  has  the  aspect  of  a  harridan,  and  the  women  about  her  seem 
to  be  acting  as  decoys. 

A  Soene  from  ^dq  Winter's  Tale — No.  559 — ^by  Egg,  must  not  be 
fbigotten.  It  is  extremely  spirited,  and  thoroughly  £*amatic.  There 
are  sereral  strong  points  in  it — the  foreshortening  of  the  girl  holding  the 
featiber — ^the  saucy  expression  of  the  girl  with  her  arms  a-kimbo — the 
petty  &oe  of  the  girl  peering  into  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  stands 
with  his  baek  to  the  spectator,  the  only  blemish,  by  the  way,  in  the  pic- 


Haiding's  Mountain  Pass — No.  529 — has  but  one  touch  of  interest, 
an  extremely  picturesque  g^up  in  the  foreground.  The  rest  of  the  pic- 
tore  is  confiued  and  scattered,  without  a  single  spot  of  repose  for  the  eye 
to  rest  on* 

In  that  condemned  apartment  called  the  Octagon  Room,  where  yoa 
never  look  fisr  a  sensation,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  two  really 
fine  works  of  art.  One  of  these,  the  Arrival  of  the  Overland  Mail — ^No. 
617 — by  CaDen,  is  pathetic  in  the  highest  degree.  A  lady  has  just  re- 
oeifed  intelligence  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  whose  picture  is  hanging 
up  in  the  room.  She  falls  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside  in  prayers  and 
tears.  The  fig^ure  is  carefully  brought  out — the  story  well  and  touch* 
iogly  told — ^diere  is  no  frippery,  or  going  out  of  the  way  for  effects — 
and  the  tone  of  colour  is  sober  and  just.  The  other  picture,  is  the  Day 
o£  Shame — No.  672 — ^by  Rankley.  A  girl,  whose  fine  dress  betrays  the 
one  melancholy  incident  of  her  life,  has  returned  home  to  her  poor  sister, 
who^  stricken  to  the  heart,  receives  the  penitent  at  her  feet.  The  ar* 
laagement  of  the  fig^ures  is  highly  artistical,  although  there  is  an  evident 
£u]lt  in  the  drawing.  The  grief  of  the  sister  is  deeply  affecting — harrow- 
ing grie^  without  reproach,  and  lifted  up  to  mercy  and  forgiveness,  by  the 
earnestness  and  strength  of  her  affection.  The  composition  of  the  hands 
and  aims  deserves  great  praise,  and  the  general  pathos  of  the  scene  is 
heightened  by  the  judicious  management   of  colour,   and   light  and 

We  can  only  indicate  a  few  of  the  numerous  portraits  which  crowd  the 
walls  of  the  Exhibition — a  department  that  appears  to  be  rapidly  con- 
suming a  much  larger  space  in  the  annual  collection  than  it  is  fairly 
entitled  to  occupy.  Amongst  Mr.  Watson  Grordon's  portraits  may  be 
enumerated  that  of  the  Opium-Eater — No.  413 — subdued  and  highly 
finished;  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Ramsay — No.  78 — a  great  work  of  art;  and 
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the  Rev.  Dr.  Bronton — No.  61^-one  of  the  noblest  performances  of  its 
class  that  has  been  executed  in  this  country  for  many  years.  Mr.  GranVa 
Master  Eraser  and  his  Pony — No.  436 — derires  its  prindpal  attnietioti 
from  the  beautiful  head  of  the  boy.  The  rest  is  a  failure — the  wooden 
horse,  the  hard  attitude,  and  the  false  drawing.  The  Sisters — No.  286 
^-by  the  same  artist,  is  a  beautiful  specimen;  and  his  Miss  Singleton- 
No.  228 — ^is  infinitely  above  the  domain  of  portrait-punting — ^it  is  not  a 
portrait  but  the  history  of  a  life.  Nos.  248  and  260 — by  Reinagle  be- 
long to  the  order  of  staring  heads  which  we  fancy  to  be  pleasorable  only 
to  the  starers  themselves,  and  who  may  probably  like  to  see  how  they  Iook 
when  they  are  staring  other  people  out  of  countenance.  We  were  not 
much  impressed  with  the  portraits.  Their  number,  perhaps,  overpow- 
ered us ;  and  notwithstanding  that  our  catalogue  is  scribbled  over  with 
notes  upon  a  great  many  more,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  better  part  of  critaciflm 
to  let  them  drop  quietly  into  the  private  chambers  in  which  they  are 
destined  to  descend  as  heir-looms.  Portrait-painting  is  not  a  legitimate 
subject  for  close  examination.  People  get  their  portraits  taken  for  their 
own  use ;  and  not  for  the  use  of  the  public ;  and  it  is  scarcely  fiur  to 
put  them  out  of  conceit  with  their  artists — or  themselves. 

The  most  noticeable  things  in  the  miniature  room,  are  some  marvellous 
drawings  by  Richmond,  and  an  old  sketch  by  Mulready.  There  is  also  a 
picture  of  Robinson  Crusoe  by  T.  Danby — an  artist  whose  name  is  new 
to  us.  The  atmosphere  in  this  picture  is  clever,  and  the  composition 
conveys  a  feeling  of  solitude  congenial  to  the  subject. 

Passing  on  to  the  sculpture  room,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  there  is 
not  much  in  this  department  to  illustrate  our  progress  in  this  difficult 
branch  of  art.  The  busts  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  of  great  ex- 
cellence. J.  £.  Jones's  busts  of  Louis  Philippe,  Lord  Rossmore,  Chief 
Justice  Denman,  and  Sir  W.  Magnay,  display  considerable  ability,  and 
entitle  that  artist  to  high  honours  in  his  profession.  Mac  Dowell's  bust 
of  J.  Hartley,  Esq.,  is  no  less  true  as  a  likeness  than  skilful  in  the  higher 
treatment  of  expression;  and  his  little  statue  of  Cupid  is  eloquent  in  mis- 
chief. The  statue  of  a  Nymph  preparing  for  the  Bath,  by  Bailey — and 
Paul  and  Virginia,  by  Marshall,  are  amongst  the  few  specimens  that 
stand  out  in  the  collection.  Mr.  Lough's  colossal  statue'  of  the  Queen, 
intended,  we  believe,  for  the  Royal  Exchange,  is  so  placed  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  form,  witli  any  approach  to  justice,  an  adequate 
notion  of  its  claims  to  praise  or  censure.  Seeing  it  as  we  did,  it  struck 
us  as  being  coarse  and  stiff;  but  the  light  in  tUs  room  is  thrown  upon 
the  statues  with  such  ruinous  parsimony  and  partiality,  that  we  can  nev^ 
be  very  sure  of  auy  opinion  we  form  under  its  distorting  influence.  Nor 
is  it  alone  that  the  light  is  scanty  and  deceptive,  but  the  people  who 
arrange  the  works  of  art  that  are  to  suffer  under  its  penurious  rays  do 
not  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  what  there  is  of  it.  Thus  Lady 
Macbeth  is  placed  where  she  cannot  be  seen,  and  the  statue  of  Southey 
has  its  feet  turned  to  the  light  instead  of  its  head ! 
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Chap.  XXXVIL 

It  was  after  a  dinner,  perhaps  a  little  less  animated  and  delightM 
than  usual,  at  the  Uible  d'hote,  and  while  the  Hoherts  family,  and  the 
three  gentlemen  who  were  their  constant  attendants,  paraded  up  and 
down  the  portico  before  the  rooms,  that  the  puiposed  departure  of  the 
latter  was  announced.  Miss  Harrington,  indeed,  had  been  informed  of 
it  during  her  usual  morning's  walk  with  her  cousin,  but  was  not  con- 
scious either  of  any  inclination  or  duty,  that  obliged  her  to  increase  the 
ordinary  scanty  intercourse  between  herself  and  the  Roberts  family  by 
communicating  it  The  dreadful  news,  therefore,  was  as  unexpected  as 
it  was  terrible ;  yet  it  was  communicated  with  such  easy  gaiety  of  man- 
ner, as  happily  enforced  the  necessity  of  concealing  for  a  moment  the  far 
difierent  feelings  with  which  it  was  received. 

''How  dreadfully  I  missed  the  dear  princess  at  dinner!"  exclaimed 
Agatha.  ''  She  certainly  is  the  most  fascinating  creature  in  existence. 
I  wonder  we  don't  see  her !  She  positively  promised  to  join  us  here  before 
this  time." 

In  order  to  watch  for  the  approach  of  the  fascinating  princess  and  her 
cortege,  the  different  tete^a'tetes  into  which  the  party  usually  divided 
themselyes  were  suspended,  and  they  all  stood  in  a  group  together  on  the 
steps.  The  observation  of  Agatha  was  therefore  heard  and  replied  to 
fay  her  sister,  who  said,  rather  fretfully,  for  Miss  Maria  did  not  like 
standinc^  all  together  in  a  group, 

"  It  IS  veiy  provoking,  mdeed ;  I  wish  she  would  come !  It  is  such  a 
bore  standing  nere  waiting  for  her;  besides,  I  want  to  know  what  she 
has  decided  upon  for  to-moirow.  A  pic-nic  is  to  be  the  order  of  the  day; 
but  her  highness  seemed  undecided  between  the  Murgthal  and  tne 
mountains.  Which  shall  you  like  best?"  she  added,  looking  tenderly  into 
the  eyes  of  Lord  Lynberry. 

''Alas!"  exclaimed  Montgomery,  coming  forward  to  the  assistance  of 
Us  more  embarrassed  friend;  "  alas  I  It  matters  littie  what  either  Lynberry 
or  I  may  prefer,  for  Vincent,  cruel  fellow,  has  fixed  upon  to-morrow  for 
starting  with  his  lordship,  and  I  have  promised  to  travel  with  them." 

Agatha  started,  and  the  sort  of  little  convulsive  movement  which  this 
communicated  to  the  hand  that  rested  on  Montgomery *s  arm,  made  him 
fiir  an  instant  feel  rather  ashamed  of  himself;  but  Maria  groaned  aloud, 
and,  relaxing  her  hold  of  Lord  Lynberry,  she  seemed  about  to  fall.  But 
the  young  lordling's  heart  was  growing  hard,  and  he  made  a  movement 
so  ptainly  indicative  of  his  intention  to  let  her  go,  if  she  liked  it,  that 
she  suddenly  fi;rasped  him  much  tighter  than  ever,  and,  after  repeating 
the  gioan  in  t£e  most  touching  manner  possible,  softly  whisperea  in  his 


"  Oh,  heavens !  Is  this  true?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is,*'  he  replied,  producing  for 
decency's  sake,  something  like  a  sigh.     "  Vincent  says  that  my  &ther 
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has  fixed  this  time  for  our  going  to  Rome,  and  of  course,  you  know,  I 
must  obey  orders." 

'^  Oh,  yes!  of  course,"  re-whispered  Maria,  with  a  softer  sigh.  But 
happily  her  heart  was  at  that  moment  saved  £rom  breaking,  by  remem- 
bering jbhat  other  people  might  go  to  Rome  as  well  as  Lord  Lynberry. 
Nevertheless,  the  moment  was  a  very  awful  one,  and  she  naturally  found 
it  necessary  to  support  herself,  by  leaning  her  trembling  form  agunst 
that  of  her  too  dearly  loved  supporter. 

Lord  Lynberry  was  very  kind,  however,  and,  as  he  pressed  her  hand 
in  his,  as  he  was  a  good  deal  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  they  were  walk- 
ing together,  she  mentally  exclaimed, 

"  AU  hope  is  not  over  yet." 

Nay,  the  trembling  weakness  of  her  limbs  had  so  much  effect  upon 
him,  that  he,  on  his  side,  mentally  exclaimed,  '^  I  might  be  taken  in  now, 
if  I  were  plain  Dick  Archdale." 

Yet,  after  all,  perhaps,  the  emotions  of  Mrs.  Roberts  were  the  most 
vehement ;  for,  as  usiuJ,  in  addition  to  her  own  tremendous  disappoint- 
ment, and  to  all  her  maternal  sympathy  for  the  disappointment  of  her 
daughters,  she  had  before  her  eyes  the  dread  of  what  was  infinitely  more 

Eai^ful  to  her  than  all  the  rest ;  namely,  the  having  to  confess  to  her 
usband  that  she  was  mistaken,  and  that  she  was  not  at  all  points  the  very 
best  manager  in  the  world.  Happily,  however,  for  her  too,  a  thought  arose 
in  this  moment  of  extremity,  wmch  enabled  her  so  far  to  recover  herself 
as  to  avoid  all  pubhc  display  of  her  emotions.  Mr.  Roberts  was  smoking 
a  quiet  cigar  under  a  distant  tree,  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  the  blast 
that  so  cruelly  threatened  to  blight  all  the  hopes  of  his  family,  and  Mrs. 
Roberts  remembered  in  time  to  save  herself  from  displaying  a  stronger  de- 
gree of  anger  than  she  wished  to  make  visible,  that  it  was  still  in  her 
power  to  represent  the  matter  to  him,  '^  afl;er  what  flourish  her  nature 
would."  A  real  offer  of  marriage  &om  any  thing  under  the  rank  of  a 
knight,  could  hardly  have  consoled  her  more  effectually  at  that  moment, 
than  the  recollection  of  her  own  powers  of  painting,  and  it  was  with  an 
admirable  degree  of  self-command  that  she  said,  loud  enough  for  all  the 
party  to  hear, 

'' i  am  truly  sorry  to  find  that  we  are  to  part  so  soon,  ray  dear  friends, 
but  at  any  rate  I  hope  we  shall  pass  this  last  evening  happily  together 
at  the  Balcony  House.  Let  us  walk  for  half  an  hour  or  so  in  those 
beautifril  shady  walks  yonder,  and  then  we  will  go  home  to  tea.  Shall 
we?" 

**  I  am  sure  it  will  give  us  the  greatest  pleasure,"  repHed  both  the 
genUemen  at  once,  both  perhaps  feeling  equally  well  pleased  at  being 
thus  permitted  to  slip  off  the  scene,  without  being  visited  by  any  very 
vehement  display  of  regret  from  any  of  their  admiring  friends. 

During  the  tune  occupied  by  this  abrupt  discovery,  Mr.  Vincent  and 
Bertha  were  very  composedly  conversing  at  the  distance  of  about  three 
yards  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  Mrs.  Roberts  having  received  the 
above-mentioned  amiaUe  acceptance  of  her  invitation,  turned  about  and 
walked  towards  Bertha  and  her  cousin,  which  she  would  probably  not 
have  done,  had  not  some  feeling  of  embarrassment  made  her  feel  dis- 
posed to  do  something  besides  discoursing  with  Lord  Lynberry  and 
Mr.  Montgomery,  on  their  approaohing  departure ;  for  by  gentie  degrees 
she  had  learned  to  understand  that  it  was  better  for  all  parties  to  let 
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Bertha  alone  ;  the  yerj  sligbtest  approach  to  interference  with  her  freedom 
of  action  being  leceiyea,  not  with  juvenile  poutings,  or  any.thing  in  the  least 
degree  resembling  the  rebellion  of  an  ill-Dehaved,  self-willed  young  girl, 
but  with  an  air  of  quiet  dignily  that  so  obviously  challenged  ner  right  of 
interference^  as  to  make  her  feel  that  she  had  better  not  bring  the  ques- 
tion  of  authority,  or  no  authority,  under  discussion.  But  now  she  ven- 
tured to  break  into  the  evidently  confidential  conversation  of  the  cousin% 
and  said,  in  her  most  polite  and  amiable  manner, 

^  I  am  so  sorry  to  hear,  my  dear  Mr.  Vincent,  that  you  are  all  going 
away !  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  the  Baths  will  do  without  you. 
You  have  all  three  been  such  an  ornament.  However,  my  dear  sir,  I 
hope  you  won't  refuse  what  the  other  two  gentlemen  have  granted,  but 
that  you  will  come  this  last  evening  to  drink  tea  with  us  at  the  Balcony 
House." 

Whether  invited  or  not,  Mr.  Vincent  would  undoubtedly  have  sat 
beside  his  cousin  on  that  evening,  till  her  usual  early  hour  of  retiring  to 
rest ;  he  replied  to  Mrs.  Roberts's  invitation,  however,  very  civilly,  and 
declared  that  he  should  w^t  upon  her  with  great  pleasure.  Pleasuse  ! 
Poor  young  man !  Amidst  all  the  violent  emotions  awakened  in  the  various 
bosoms  of  the  party  by  the  approaching  separation,  there  were  none — no, 
not  even  in  the  bosom  of  Bertha,  that  could  approach  in  vehemence 
to  those  which  wrung  his  heart.  Bertha  had  a  feeling  at  the  bottom 
of  hersy  that  she  was  fearfully  independent  of  every  one  in  the  whole 
worid.  This  feeling,  which  a  short  time  ago  had  been  one  of  very  bitter 
misery,  was  now  full  of  consolation.  Her  father  had  forfeited,  had 
abandoned,  all  right  to  control  her,  he  had  thrown  her  off  upon  utter 
strangers,  or  rather  he  had  thrown  her  altogether  upon  herself;  but  now 
she  no  longer  felt  abandoned  and  alone  in  the  world.  Heaven,  in  its 
mercy,  seemed  to  have  sent  her  as  a  protector  the  only  relative  she  had 
whose  name  she  had  heard  mentioned  by  her  mother's  lips  with  love  and 
esteem,  and  the  idea  that  she  was  to  lose  him  by  the  separation,  which 
was  now  about  to  take  place,  was  as  foreign  to  her  mind  as  to  that  of  a 
duld  who  sees  its  £Either  take  his  hat  and  walk  out  of  the  house  upon  a 
matter  of  business.  And  thus,  while  the  heart  of  Vincent  was  wrung 
with  the  doubt  whether  he  ever  should  see  his  pretty  Bertha  more,  she 
was  pleasing  herself  with  the  anticipation  of  the  exceeding  pleasure  she 
should  feel  when  they  should  meet  again,  and  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
perfectly  new  delight  she  should  enjoy  in  writing  to  him  and  receiving 
ms  letters.  In  fact,  of  all  the  party  about  to  be  left  in  possession  of  the 
vaunted  Balcony  House,  she  was  the  only  one  who  felt  disposed  to  thank 
Heaven  for  having  permitted  her  to  ent^  it. 

*'  I  suppose  we  may  walk  on  into  the  shrubberies,  my  dears,'*  said  Mrs. 
Roberts;  '^I  don't  think  that  it  is  any  use  waiting  for  the  Princess 
Fuskymuskoffl  She  so  seldom  keeps  any  engagement  of  this  kind,  you 
know." 

<<  I  must  beg  you,  ma'am,  not  to  find  any  fitult  with  the  Princess 
Fuskymuskoff,'  said  As^atha;  ''she  is  the  friend  I  most  value  upon 
earth." 

This  was  spoken  avec  intention^  as  the  French  call  having  a  meaning 
for  what  they  say,  and  was  doubtless  said  for  the  purpose  of  causing  a 
pang  to  ttie  perfidious  Montgomery.  Whether  he  felt  all  that  it 
was  intended  he  should  feel  might  be  more  doubtful.      However,  he 
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once  more  presented  his  arm,  which  was  once  more  accepted,  and  the 
party  moved  on,  erery  one  of  them,  excepting  Bertha,  endeavouring  to 
appear  to  feel  either  more  or  less  than  they  really  did;  and  not  one  of 
them,  perhaps,  excepting  Bertha,  heing  much  deceived  by  the  efforts 
thus  made.  But  as  for  her,  poor  little  girl,  she  had  no  more  idea  of 
the  deep  and  hopeless  anguish  which  was  wringing  the  heart  of  her 
companion,  than  of  the  fervent  and  unchangeable  love  that  was  nestling 
in  her  own.  And  next  to  Bertha,  the  least  uncomfortable  of  the  party, 
perhaps,  was  Mrs.  Roberts,  for  she  had  great  faith  in  the  influence  of 
leave-taldng  on  the  hearts  and  the  lips  of  young  gentlemen,  when  walking 
side  by  side  with  such  girls  as  hers;  and,  besides  that,  the  moon  was  come 
round  to  the  full  again,  and  the  balcony  was  as  pleasant  to  sit  in  as  ever. 
And  who  could  tell  what  mi^ht  happen  yet,  before  it  was  time  for  every 
body  to  go  home  and  go  to  bed  ? 

Chap.  XXXVIII. 

This  last  balcony  hope  proved  as  unsubstantial  as  the  moonshine 
which  had  assisted  its  creation.  The  young  ladies  threw  open  the  win- 
dows, and  the  young  gentlemen,  upon  being  invited  so  to  do,  walked 
through  them,  but  a  marvellous  change  had  come  over  their  spirits 
since  the  first  evening  on  which  the  experiment  was  made.  It  is  a 
disagreeable  sort  of  fieict  to  dwell  upon,  because  it  leads  to  all  kinds  of 
mortifying  feelings  concerning  the  prettiest  part  of  the  creation;  but  I 
pause  upon  it  a  moment  solely  for  their  siJces.  I  am  not  now  going 
to  moralise  upon  any  deeper  mischief  than  may  arise  from  the  idle  wish 
of  hearing  agreeable  young  gentlemen  say  agreeable  things;  for  which 
purpose  it  is  by  no  means  very  uncommon  to  see  young  ladies  exercise  a 
good  deal  of  ingenuity,  contriving  little  aside  scenes,  like  those  in  the 
Baden  balcony,  both  with  a  view  to  inspiring  these  agreeable  things, 
and  to  affording  a  favourable  opportunity  for  uttering  them.  I  heartily 
wish  that  all  pretty  young  ladies  would  believe  me,  when  I  assure  them 
that  they  had  mucn  better  let  it  alone.  If  the  gentlemen  they  most  wish  to 
Ibten  to  have  really  any  thing  to  say  that  is  worth  hearing,  they  will  be 
quite  sure  to  make  an  opportunity  for  themselves,  and  they  will  be,  oh,  a 
grreat  many  thousand  times  more  likely  to  profit  by  this,  than  by  any 
that  can  possibly  be  made  for  them.  For  the  fact  is,  that  the  suspicious 
creatures  are  often  exceedingly  sharp-sighted  on  such  occasions,  and  are 
as  apt  to  take  fright  if  they  perceive  any  preparation  for  catching  them, 
as  a  two  years'  old  partridge  when  he  hears  the  snap  of  a  gun.  Alas!  it  is 
pamfiil  to  think  how  many  a  fair  creature,  having  done  all  that  her  wo- 
manly wit  could  suggest,  to  ensure  a  g^ood  opportunity  for  the  wished-fbr 
declaration,  may  have  exclaimed,  when  remembering  how  eagerly  no 
opportunities  at  all  have  been  seized,  during  the  first  early  days  of  fresh 
flirtation,  for  uttering  short  abstracts,  of  what  she  was  anxious  to  hear  at 
full  length. 

Nor  time,  nor  place, 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both : 
They  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness  now 
Does  unmake  you ! 

It  really  is  veri/  painful,  and  heartily  glad  should  I  be  if  I  could  suc- 
ceed in  persuading  all  young  ladies  present  and  to  come,  that  the  veiy 
best  thing  they  can  do  upon  such  occasions  is  to  do  nothing.     But  the 
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Miss  Robertses  did  not  think  so ;  they  both  of  them  felt  that  these  last 
moments  were  yeiy  precious,  and,  like  their  mamma,  they  thought  also 
that  they  might  be  profitable,  and,  therefore,  not  even  when  their  wishes 
and  thdr  will  had  been  the  most  stedfastly  fixed  on  the  acquisition  of  a 
new  ball  dress,  in  the  distressing  times  before  drafts  upon  capital  had 
been  thought  of,  not  even  in  those  resolute  and  trying  moments,  had 
&ey  ever  more  strenuously  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  what  they 
wi^oed  than  they  did  now. 

^  I  know  not  what  ails  me,"  said  Maria,  '^  I  feel  as  if  this  room  had 
not  air  enough  in  it  to  permit  my  breathing.  Oh,  see  how  beautifully 
the  moon  is  rising  over  those  acacia-trees!  Let  us  look  at  her  once 
more." 

And,  having  opened  the  window  with  her  own  fair  hand,  she  stepped 
forth  into  the  balcony.  Lord  Lynberry  followed,  of  course,  but  it  was 
with  a  very  different  step  from  that  with  which  he  had  formerly  obeyed 
the  same  invitation. 

"  I  should  so  like  a  chair,  my  lord,"  she  resumed,  after  they  had 
silently  stood  side  by  side  for  a  minute  or  two ;  upon  which  hb  lordship 
retained  into  the  room  and  brought  one  out  to  her.  '*  And  will  not  you 
nt  dowii  too?''  she  said,  rather  plaintively.  *'Are  you  afiraid  of  the 
fresh  adr  to-night?" 

^Oh,  dear  no!  Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  he  replied,  and  as  he 
spoke  he  walked  to  the  very  farthest  extremity  of  the  balcony,  as  if  to 
prove  that  the  fresh  air  might  blow  upon  him  as  much  as  it  liked.  Maria 
sat  still  for  about  a  minute  and  a  half,  with  her  eyes,  which  she  knew 
vere  very  handsome  eyes,  raised  with  a  sort  of  softly  reproaching  ex- 
pression to  her  friend  the  moon.  And  what  that  friend  thought  of  her 
and  her  eyes  it  is  impossible  to  say,  though  she  looked  down  upon  her 
veiy  steadily  in  return ;  but  as  for  her  other  friend,  for  whom  the  attitude 
and  the  look  were  certaiuly  in  part  intended,  there  was  sad  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  not  thinking  of  her  at  all,  or  which,  perhaps,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  worse  still,  that  he  wished  her  to  suppose  so — for  he 
had  turned  his  head  as  decidedly  as  possible  the  other  way,  and  appeared 
anxious  to  reconnoitre  some  object  only  visible  by  his  leaning  forward  so 
as  to  look  quite  round  the  comer  of  the  house.  Maria  saw  it,  saw  it  all, 
notwithstanding  her  stedfast  contemplation  of  the  moon,  and  she  thought 
that  there  might  be  more  ways  than  one  for  accounting  for  his  ^'  altered 
eve."  The  glance  that  took  not  half  a  second,  sufficed  to  show  her  that 
there  was  something  forced  and  artificial  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
looked  away  from  her^  and  another  half-second  was  long  enough  to  give 
birth  to  a  thought  which  explained  it.  It  was  his  tutor  who  was  taking 
him  away.  It  was  Vincent  who  was  thus  tearing  them  asunder,  and  it 
was  doubtless  some  vehement  remonstrance  from  the  young  man's  father 
which  now  induced  him  to  make  these  terrible,  these  supernatural,  efforts 
to  avoid  an  explanation  with  her.  A  most  bright  and  lively  little  family 
of  new-bom  hopes  were  produced  between  the  glance  and  the  thought. 
Maria  started  from  her  chair  and  followed  him.  As  his  lordship  had 
leached  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  balcony,  he  could  retreat  no  further; 
snd  when  Maria  gently  laid  her  hand  upon  nis  arm,  heaving  at  the  same 
time  a  profound  sigh,  ne  felt  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to 
take  her  hand  in  his  and  to  sigh  too.  This  was  quite  as  it  should  be, 
and  Maria  began  to  recover  her  '^  peace  of  mind/'  which  a  few  minutes 
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before  she  had  had  very  serious  thoughts  of  telling  him  he  had  destroyed 
for  ever.  But  now  she  changed  her  purpose.  Every  thing  was  per- 
fectly intelligible.  The  poor  dear  fellow  was  suffering  as  much  as  she 
was,  and  not  for  worlds  would  she  have  uttered  a  word  that  might  pain 
him ! 

**  You  will  not  forget  us,  Lord  Lynberry,  when  you  see  the  moon  rifle 
agun,  though  over  £ax  distant  scenes  ?"  said  she.  "  I  will  not  think  that 
you  can  forget  us,  when  you  know  so  very  well  that  we  can  never  foiget 
you." 

His  young  lordship  was  very  tender-hearted,  and  though  he  thought  all 
he  had  said  about  Miss  Maria  to  his  tutor,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  besides, 
he  could  not  stand  these  gentle  words  unmoved,  and,  if  the  truth  is  to  be 
told,  his  arm  encircled  her  wabt  as  he  replied,  ''  No,  my  dear  Maria,  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  I  should  ever  foxget  the  many  happy  hours  I  have 
passed  with  you." 

Maria  was  moved  to  tears,  and  for  a  few  moments  could  not  speak ;  and 
so,  as  she  stood  perfectly  still,  his  lordship's  arm  was  not  removed.  And 
he,  too,  was  silent ;  a  circumstance  which  she  interpreted,  poor  youn^ 
lady  (as  many  other  poor  young  ladies  have  done  before  her),  in  a  way  aa 
far  removed  as  vras  well  possible  from  the  truth  ;  for,  whereas  he  was  sdent 
solely  because  he  had  nothing  to  say,  she  thought  it  was  solely  because 
he  had  too  much — ^too  mu<£  for  nb  timidity — too  much  for  the  harsh 
command  of  hia  most  noble,  but  most  cruel,  father  to  permit  his  ut- 
tering. But  this  state  of  things  could  not  go  on  for  ever — ^they  were 
both  of  them  aware  of  this.  So  Maria  beg^  to  sob,  and  Lord  Lyn- 
berry,  as  if  desperately  determined  to  bring  it  to  an  end  at  once,  cai]^hi 
her  m  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  And  then  some  considerable  time  beroie 
it  would  have  been  possible  for  her  to  have  sunnnoned  strength  sufficient 
to  extricate  herself  from  his  embrace,  he  relaxed  his  hold,  and  saying,  in 
an  accent  of  great  alarm,  "  Take  care,  my  dear  girl,  we  are  watched  1** 
he  hurried  back  to  that  portion  of  the  balcony  upon  which  the  vrindows 
of  the  drawing-room  threw  a  light.  For  Maria  to  follow  at  that  moment 
was  totally  out  of  the  question.  Her  feelings  quite  overpowered  her;  and 
had  she  not  seized  hold  of  the  iron  railing,  she  must,  she  was  quite  sure^ 
have  fallen.  Meanwhile,  he  entered  the  drawing-room  in  rather  a  hur- 
ried manner,  a  circumstance  which  Mrs.  Roberts  remarked  with  very 
particular  satasfactiou,  and  having  extended  his  hand  for  a  parting  shake, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Good  by,  my  dear  Mrs.  Roberts.  It  is  very  disagreeable 
to  say  good  by,  isn't  it  ?  But  there  is  no  choice,  is  there  ?"  and  then 
addmg,  '<  Come  along,  Montgomery !"  he  ran  out  of  the  room  and  down 
the  stairs  in  a  way  that  left  a  great  deal  of  hope  behind  him.  The 
circumstance  of  his  not  takiog  leave  of  Agatha,  who  was  still  standing 
in  the  balcony  with  Montgomery,  was  thought  by  Mrs.  Roberts  to  be 
quite  decisive,  and  showed  the  poor  young  man  to  be  in  a  state  of  agita- 
tion, which  left  him  without  the  power  of  knowing  what  he  did.  But 
here,  too^  there  was  room  for  more  interpretations  than  one.  That  he 
tocu  agitated  is  certain,  but  perhaps  this  might  arise  quite  as  much  horn 
his  fear  that  he  could  not  get  away  fast  enon^  as  from  any  suffering 
arising  from  going  away  at  all. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Montgomery  and  Agatha  were  preparing  ihemsdves 
for  the  separation  which  had  been  announced,  for  which  purpose  they, 
too,  had  retreated  to  the  balcony.  The  scene  which  ensued  between 
them  there,  though  having,  of  necessity  some  general  points  of  resem- 
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blanoe,  differed  a  good  deal  firom  that  which  was  passing  between  Maria 
and  Lord  Lynbeirj.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Montgcmiery's  embarrass- 
ment— for  he,  too,  certainly  was  embarrassed — ^was  of  a  different  nature 
from,  that  of  his  young  friend,  and  had  in  it  a  much  larger  mixture  of 
self-reproach.  Lord  Lynbeny  knew  that  he  had  been  g^ty  of  insinuat- 
ing, if  not  of  absolutely  declaring,  a  great  deal  move  love  for  the  young 
lad^  he  was  about  to  leaye  than  he  had  ever  felt;  but  his  conscience  was 
rendned  pretty  toleraUy  easy  under  this  self-aceusation,  by  his  convic- 
tion that  the  love  he  had  given  was  of  just  about  the  same  worth  as  that 
which  he  had  received — the  chief  difference  between  them  being,  that 
her  ultimate  object  was  to  make  him  marry  her,  and  his  to  take  care  that 
she  sbocdd  not  succeed;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  he  felt  that  when  the 
leave-takixig  was,  once  for  all,  done  and  over,  he  should  set  off  again,  not 
only  heart-whole^  but  pretty  nearly  self-acquitted  of  all  blame. 

But  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  matters  were  different.     In  the 
first  plaoe^  he  knew  that  he  Imd  no  right  to  make  love  at  all,  being 
alBanced  both  in  fret  and  in  feeling;  and,  moreover,  he  could  not  suspect, 
Hke  Lord  Lynberry,  that  the  flattering  partiality  so  frankly  made  visible 
by  the  lady  proce^ed  from  any  hope  on  her  part  of  obtaining  an  ad- 
vantageous marriage  by  means  of  persuading  him  that  he  had  gained 
her  affections.     He  could  not  suspect  this,  because  he  had  himselt  most 
distinctly  informed  her  of  his  engagement.      He  felt,  therefore^  that 
whatever  degree  of  partiality  he  had  inspired,  was  quite  disinterested,  and 
tlieref<»e  that  he  ought  to  be  most  particularly  gratefuL     Yet  somehow 
or  other,  it  was  not  so.     On  the  contrary)  he  felt  angry  and  provoked, 
both  with  her  and  with  himself.     Partly  from  vanity  and  partly  in  sport, 
he  had  permitted  the  sentimental  friendship  she  had  talked  abiout  to  as- 
sume St  least  the  appearance  of  love-making;  and  this  it  was  which  now 
made  the  easy  and  elegant-mannered  Montgomery  feel  embarrassed. 
But  Miss  Agatha  Roberts  was  rapidly  becoming  one  of  those  strongly- 
pronounced  and  independent  characters,  who  make  up  their  minds  to 
^  care  for  nothing,"  but  to  take  that  position  in  sociefy  which  pleases 
them  best,  without  doubting  for  a  moment  the  power  of  their  own  talents 
to  obtain  it.    Sometlung  of  this  sort  Mr.  Montgomery  suspected.    But  he 
Hd  not  quite  understand  Miss  Agatha.     He  did  not  fully  understand  her 
master-pasaion.  She  herself  would  have  called  it  ambition ;  and  such  it  was, 
peih^M,  but  of  a  very  queer  kind.  Her  ambition  was  to  be  what  she  called 
a  woman  of  frshion,  couie  qui  eoute.     For  this  end  she  had  consented 
to  smoke,  though  the  doing  so  made  her  dreadfully  sick.     For  this  she 
preferred  receiving  the  attentions  of  the  engaged  Montgomery  to  those  of 
any  other  man  at  the  Baths,  however  free — for  >  Montoomery  was  a  man 
of  fashion.     She  had  been  shocked  a  good  deal  at  wt  hearing  of  his 
sudden  departure ;  but,  the  brain  bong  a  tougher  organ  than  the  heart, 
she  came  to  this  farewell  conference  in  the  balcony,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  being  pathetic.     Mr.  Montgomery  soon  perceived  this,  and  it  was 
so  great  a  relief  to  him  that  all  his  embarrassed  feelings  disappeared,  and 
with  them  a  good  deal  of  the  contempt  he  had  felt  both  for  himself  and 
her.     So  that,  excepting  for  the  feet  that  no  <»ie  was  looking  on  to  wit- 
ness the  flattering  intimacy  with  which  he  treated  her,  this  parting  in- 
terview vraa  aa  gratifying  to  her  feelings  as  any  she  had  ever  had  with 
him. 
^^lahaUnuasyoa  tembly,  my  dear  friendTsaid  ahe^  in  Tery  mudi 
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the  tone  in  which  a  French  marquise,  of  Louis  le  Grsnd^s  day,  might 
have  addressed  one  of  her  cortege  of  lovers,  when  sending  him  off  upon 
a  campaign;  "  but  depend  upon  it  I  shall  not  forget  you — nor  can  I  hope 
to  meet  with  many  niends  in  future  so  well  calculated  to  make  the  idle 
hours  of  life  pass  pleasantly." 

"  You  are  too  kind,  my  dear  Miss  Roberts,"  he  replied. 

^*  Nay,  call  me  Agatha,"  said  she.  "  You  have  often  done  so,  you 
know,  and  I  like  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  landmark  or  mile-stone  in  the  jour- 
ney towards  friendship.  And  indeed,  Montgomery,  you  must  let  me 
class  you  as  a  friend." 

**  You  cannot  I  am  sure  doubt  my  wish  to  do  so,"  he  said,  but  with 
rather  less  warmth  than  she  expected;  for  she  knew  that  she  was  letting^ 
him  off  very  easily,  considering  all  their  philanderings,  and  she  thought 
the  least  he  could  do  was  to  declare  himself  her  faithful  friend  for  life. 
But,  in  fact,  the  notion  of  Lady  Charlotte's  being  present  at  some  future 
day,  when  the  charming  Agatha,  with  her  outrageous  ringlets,  her  pro- 
digiously puffed  petticoats,  and  her  three-quarters  deccJUetes  morning 
dresses,  might  seize  upon  him  with  the  licensed  grasp  of  eternal  friend- 
ship, came  across  him  at  that  moment  with  something  like  a  shudder. 
However,  her  rejoinder  g^ave  him  courage,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  interview  he  was  very  affectionate. 

^'  Alas  !"  said  she,  "  it  is  gjievous  to  think  how  very  little  chance 
there  is  that  we  should  speedily  meet  again.  You  will  be  returning  to 
England  to  fulfil  your  engagement.  And  as  for  us,  Heaven  only  knows 
where  we  shall  be !  The  whole  race,  you  know,  look  up  to  me,  and,  as  I 
know  I  shall  g^de  their  movements,  whether  I  intend  it  or  not,  I  think 
it  not  unlikely  that  we  may  visit  every  court  in  Europe  before  we  return 
to  our  English  residence." 

^'  Such  unlimited  power  of  locomotion  is  very  enviable,  my  dear  Aga- 
tha," he  replied,  rejoicing  exceedingly  at  the  enlarged  sphere  of  action 
she  was  proposing  for  herself;  "  and  if  I  am  doomed,  as  I  think  I  may 
be,  to  parliamentary  shackles  af^r  I  marry,  I  must  console  myself  witn 
thinking  of  my  fair  friend's  more  extended  field  of  enjoyment. 

^*  Do  so,  Montgomery ;  and  you  may  think,  too,  that  in  all  her  wan- 
derings she  will  never  have  forgotten  you.  And  a  propos  of  that,  my 
dear  friend,  I  hope  you  will  sometimes  let  me  know  that  you  have  not 
forgotten  me — not  that  I  mean  to  propose  une  correspondence  suivee 
with  a  man  who  is  about  to  marry  a  woman  I  don't  know — I  am  too  dis- 
creet to  think  of  it,  I  assure  you.  If  she  were  a  particular  iriend  of  my 
own,  it  would  be  different — but  as  it  is,  the  thing  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  You  shall  never  have  cause  to  fear  my  discretion,  Montgomery, 
what  I  mean  to  ask  of  you  is,  that  you  will  g^ve  me,  give  t»,  I  mean, 
of  course,  introductions  to  any  people  of  real  high  fashion  that  you  may 
know  upon  the  Continent.  What  1  am  chiefly  anxious  for  is,  to  increase 
ray  acquaintance  with  foreigners  of  distinction  wherever  I  may  happen 
to  be.  Such  a  friend  as  the  Princess  Fuskymuskoff  is  invaluable  !  As 
to  introductions  to  English  ladies,  unless  they  are  persons  of  really  high 
rank  and  fashion,  and  who  have  got  a  little  out  of  the  musty-fusty  hum- 
drum of  our  odious  country,  I  wiU  not  trouble  you  by  asking  for  any  in- 
troductions to  them*  But  I  shall  be  obliged,  we  shall  all  of  us  be  really 
very  much  obliged,  if  you  would  present  to  us,  by  letter,  any  young  men 
of  ftshion  and  fortune  whom  you  may  happen  to  hear  of  setting  off  upon 
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a  continental  excnnum.  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,"  she  con* 
tinned,  **  that  I  say  this  with  no  missbh  yiew  to  forming  matrimonial 
connexions.  I  detest  the  idea !  I  declare  to  you  that,  for  myself,  I 
care  not  a  straw  whether  I  marry  or  not.  I  cannot  endure  the  idea  of 
making'  marriage  the  most  important  business  of  life.  We  all  know  that 
the  majority  of  men  and  women  do  marry,  and  thei^fore  of  course,  the 
chances  are  that  we  shall  do  so,  like  the  rest  of  the  world — but  as  for 
fixing^  one's  thoughts  eternally  upon  it,  I  neither  will  nor  can  do  it/' 

Mr.  Montgomery  assured  her  that  he  thought  she  was  perfectly  right, 
hot  tiiere  was  something  of  Tagueness  both  in  his  eyes  and  his  accent  as 
he  said  tins,  which  left  his  fair  companion  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  meant. 
j%e  looked  at  him  as  in  the  days  that  were  gone,  with  a  prodigious 
deal  of  mysterious  sentiment,  stealing,  as  it  were,  fiom  her  eyes  to 
his. 

"  Ah!  Montgomery !  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  are  thinking  of 
at  this  mom^it !"  said  she.  Upon  which,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Montgo** 
mery  actually  blushed,  or  in  more  fitting  phrase,  he  coloured — for  his 
thoughts  at  that  moment  were  wholly  and  solely  occupied  upon  the 
question  of  how  soon  he  could  deeraitly  go  away,  and  retreat  to  his  lodg- 
ings and  his  bed — for  he  had  been  busy  all  day,  and  was  heartily  tired; 
not  to  mention  that  of  all  things  in  this  mortal  life,  there  was  not  one 
whidi  he  conadered  to  be  so  duJl,  stale,  and  utterly  unprofitable  as  the 
nnmeaiung  fag-end  of  an  unmeaning  flirtation.  Nerertheless,  he 
roused  himself  to  the  performance  of  the  tiresome  task  which  his  folly 
had  lm>nght  upon  him,  and  said,  looking  as  handsome  and  melancholy 
as  possible,  "  My  thoughts,  my  dear  friend,  were  occupied  upon  the  de- 
testable necessity  of  saying  adieu.     But  alas!  it  must  be  done." 

'^Not  till  you  haye  promised  to  do  what  I  have  asked,"  said  Agatha, 
who  in  truth  was  thinking  on  her  side  much  more  of  her  future  career 
than  of  the  present  parting.  ^^  Will  you  not»  my  dear  friend,  promise  to 
give  me  this  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  your  afiectionate  regard?  I 
really  feel  that  I  deserve  it^  Montgomery,  for  nothing  can  have  been  less 
selfid),  or  more  sincere,  than  my  conduct  and  my  sentiments  towards 
you. 

This  was  said  in  a  very  imposing  manner  ;  and  it  did  impose  in  one 
sense,  though  not  in  another  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  influenced,  but  did  not 
cheat  him.  It  would  indeed  have  required  a  monstrous  deal  of  eloquence 
to  persuade  him  that  the  fine  clear  bold  eye  that  was  now  raised  to  his  face, 
expressed  any  sentiment  in  the  most  distant  degree  allied  to  disinterested 
affection  of  any  kind.  Few  men  understood  the  characters  of.  the  ladies 
with  whom  they  flirt  so  nearly  as  Mr.  Montgomery  did  that  of  Agatha 
Roberts.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  she  was  a  cold-hearted,  calculat- 
ing amHtious  schemer,  with  vanity  enough  to  desire  greatly,  nay,  passion- 
ately, a  distingnished  place  in  society,  and  shrewdness  enough  to  perceive 
^at  she  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  must 
therefore  arm  herself  for  the  enterprize  by  a  steadfast  resolution  that  no- 
thing should  stop  her,  and  a  confident  hope  that  if  she  could  not  get  on 
in  one  way  she  might  in  another.  Her  pretence  of  simple-minded 
friendship  therefore  he  valued  exactly  at  its  proper  worth  ;  but  never- 
theless he  did  remember  that,  such  as  she  was,  he  had  condescended  to 
select  her  constantly  as  his  partner  in  the  dance,  as  his  companion  on  the 
promenade^  and,  in  short,  as  the  object  of  all  the  attentions  which  he 
«/tfne.^voi«.  IJJUY.  no.  gcxciv«  p 
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had  made  it  lus  amuaement  to  pay  dmine  the  baoiahmeDt  to  which  he 
had  been,  condemned ;  while  her  iHresent  Toftj  tone  reminded  him  also  cf 
the  obvious  feust,  to  which  indeed  it  was  her  especial  object  to  allude^ 
namely,  that  the  generality  of  yomig  ladies,  mider  similar  circumstanoea^ 
would  hare  tormented  him  with  insinuations  that  he  had  used  them  ilL 
He  at  once  determined  therefore  to  comply  with  her  request^  to  wiucii 
perhaps  he  was  the  more  inoHoed  by  peroeiving  that  the  doing  so  might 
be  made  the  means  of  bringing  this  parting  interview  to  an  immediate 
conclusion. 

<'  Most  willin^y  do  I  promise  what  you  ask,  my  dear  friend,'*  he  re- 
plied, ''  and  I  am  very  glad  you  have  wought  of  naming  it  before  it  vnu 
too  late  to  prove  immediately  my  wish  to  obey  you.  Heaven  only 
knows  where  I  may  be,  or  what  may  become  of  me,  nor  even  how  soon 
I  may  be  recalled — I  mean,  how  soon  I  may  be  obliged  to  go  back  to 
England.  The  only  way  therefore  in  which,  as  it  spikes  me,  I  can  be 
reafiy  useM  to  you  is  by  g^ing  home  immediately,  and  writing  half  a 
dozen  lettera  or  so  before  I  go  to  bed,  to  'various  friends  of  mme  who 
I  know  are  at  this  time  amusing  themselvea  by  wandering  about  the 
contment.  You  will  be  sure  to  meet  them  somewhere  or  other  ;  and  I 
am  sure  they  would  aU  be  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

<<  Thank  you,  my  friend,"  replied  Agatha,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  receives 
what  he  knows  is  his  due,  but  who  condescends,  nevertheless,  to  express 
gratitode  for  it  ^^  I  thank  you,  dear  Montgomery,"  she  resumed,  '^  bat 
remember  that  I  do  so  in  the  belief  that  your  letters  will  be  addieased 
only  to  such  persons  as  I  should  wish  to  know.  You  understand  me.  I 
certainly  shall  not  thank  you  if  you  put  me  in  the  way  of  being  disgusted 
vrith  the  society  of  Elnglishmen  who  are  not  oi  high  rank,  or  who  have 
not  thrown  off  their  detestable  national' stiffness." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Lynberry,  rudiing  through  the  drawing* 
room  had  ezckdmed,  "  Come  along,  Montgomery !"  whereupon  the  gen- 
tleman so  addressed  eagerly  replied  to  Agatha's  last  speech  by  dedaring 
that  he  understood  her  perfectiy,  and  would  take  care  to  givelier  no  in- 
troductions but  such  as  she  would  wish  to  have. 

''  But^  my  dear  friend,"  he  added,  '^  if  I  am  to  write  at  all  I  must  go 
directiy.  God  bless  you,  dear  Agatha !"  and  eallantly  saluting  the  tips 
of  her  fingers,  he  too  rushed  through  the  vrmdow  into  the  drawings 
room,  whcure,  with  all  his  usual  irreproachable  perfection  of  manner,  he 
offisred  his  hand  to  Mrs.  Roberts,  who  seised  upon  it  with  a  grasp 
that  under  other  circumstances  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  hostile 
and  resolute  method  of  detention,  but  it  was  now  clearly  understood  by 
Mr.  Montgomery  to  be  only  a  mark  of  strong  affection,  strongly  ex- 
pressed. 

While  this  grasp  still  lasted,  he  uttered  an  elegant  phrase  or  two,  npon 
his  regret  at  quitting  Baden  while  so  charming  a  frunily  as  hers  remained 
in  it,  and  then  tore  his  hand  away  with  the  iq[>peanuioe  of  oonsideraUe 
emotion,  and  vanished. 

Chap.  XXXIX. 

Although  each  one  of  the  Roberts  female  trio  had  very  resolutdy 
made  up  her  mind  not  to  betray  the  slightest  symptom  of  disappointment 
or  surprise  at  the  sudden  departure  of  the  gentlemen  whose  presence  had 
shed  a  brightness  so  much  beyond  that  of  ordinary  German  sunshine 
upon  Baden-Baden,  they  certainly  did  look,  in  spite  of  all  they  could  do 
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to  prevent  it,  rather  blankly  on  eadi  otber  as  they  met  in  a  aort  of 
triangle,  face  to  hce,  when  the  two  daughters  entcared  by  the  two  win- 
dows, and  met  their  mother,  who  was  coming  forward  to  advise  them  not 
to  eatdi  cold,  bat  to  come  in  directly. 

^Well!  I  am  sore,"  began  Mrs.  Roberts  in  gentle  aooents  which 
seemed  to  promise  a  good  deal  of  lamentation. 

"^I  shall  go  to  bed!"  said  Maria,  rather  afaraptly,  ''lor  I  am  tiied  to 
death." 

^  IXh  my  dear,  do,''  replied  her  mother;  '^  it  will  do  yon  good,  more 
good  than  any  thing,  take  my  wordf(Nr  it;  and  I  will  send  you  a  little  good 
strong  white  wine  whey,  my  dear,  and  then  perhaps  you  will  get  to 
sleepi,  love." 

Marift  felt  a  little  angry,  but  still  more  pathetic,  and  feeling  that  if  she 
remmned  she  should  certainly  begin  ciying,  which  she  particularly 
wished  to  avoid,  she  hurried  out  of  the  room.  But  as  she  was  passLog 
throogfa  the  door  the  idea  of  the  white  wine  whey  seemed  to  comfort 
her,  auod  she  half  turned  round  and  said,  ^'  l£  you  please,  ma*am;  thank 
jou." 

Mrs.  Roberts  rang  the  bdl  and  gave  the  neeessary  orders,  that  is  to 
say,  she  denred  that  ^^unepmt  du  laif*  should  immediately  be  put  upcm 
the  kitchen  fire,  adding  that  she  would  '*  deseendre  en  point  de  tout  de 
teme  pour /aire  ce  gue  etait  necessaire"  And  then,  the  servant  having 
departed,  poor  Mrs.  Roberts  hoped  to  indulge  herself  in  a  little  eoaaol^ 
tation  with  her  eldest  daughter  upon  recent  events  and  the  present  state 
of  their  affiiirs,  and  was  beginning  with  her  usual  phrase,  ^'Well^ 
Agathay"  when  that  young  lady  abruptly  stopped  her  short  by  sajing, 
**!  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  but  at  this  moment  I  really  cannot  listen  to 

you,  KH^— 

**  Oh  I  my  dear  girl,"  replied  the  tender  mother,  interrupting  in  her 
taro»  ''don't  say  a  word  about  it;  I  don't  feel  in  the  least  oftended.  It  is 
so  natnral,  my  poor  dear  child  that  you  should  wish  to  be  quite  quiet 
after  it  aDL  We  will  talk  it  all  over  to-morrow,  Agatha.  Would  yott 
fike^  my  dear,  to  have  a  little  whey  brought  you,  like  Maria  ?  A  pint  of 
Bulk  will  make  plenty  for  you  botn,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  do  you  good, 
Agatha." 

"  Mercy  on  me,  ma'am !  I  trust  you  are  not  gcung  to  treat  me,  as  if 
I  were  a  love-lorn  girl  like  Maria.  If  she  chooses  to  fall  sick  about 
efeiy  man  she  meets  in  society  she  must  do  it,  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  in- 
teifere  to  prevent  it.  And  you  may  give  her  whey,  if  you  hke,  with  plenty 
of  sugar  wad  spice  to  commrt  her.  My  scheme  of  esstenoe  is  a  diffeient 
one.  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  never  give  you  any  trouble  about  my  love 
a&irs,  and  in  return  I  must  request,  ma'am,  that  you  never  torment 
me  about  any  of  the  persons,  either  male  or  female,  to  whom  I  may 
happen  to  attach  mysdf.  I  am  quite  willing  to  pledge  you  my  word 
that  my  fEunily  shaU  never  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  any  low  associa* 
tioos  on  my  account;  and,  moreover,  that  if  it  should  ever  happen  that  I 
bund  mysdf  likely  to  be  induced  to  form  a  matrimonial  en^^agement>  I 
wodd  give  you  and  the  rest  of  my  fiimily  timely  notice  of  it.  And  now, 
ma'am,  I  won't  detain  you  from  Maria  and  her  whey  any  longer ;  but  I 
should  tiiink  you  had  better  adrise  her  not  to  promener  ha  woe  too 
publicly.  There  are  a  good  many  pleasant  people  still  left  at  the  baths^ 
whatever  she  may  think  of  it,  and  I  should  do  sony  to  see  her  wipe  her 
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eyes  opon  them  all.     For  mj  part  I  shall  console  myself  by  putting  on 
my  cloak  and  smoking  a  cigarette  in  the  balcony.*' 

The  yoang  lady,  as  she  uttered  these  words,  passed  by  her  mother  to 
seek  the  luxury  she  spoke  of,  and  Mrs.  Roberts  looked  after  her  with 
mingled  pride  and  admiration. 

*<  Well !  thank  Heaven !"  she  fervently  exclaimed,  *'  my  imceasing 
efforts  for  the  good  of  my  family  have  not  all  been  thrown  away.  That 
dear  girl  will  repay  them  all !  What  a  mind ! — what  manners! — ^what  » 
walk  she  has !  That  is  a  daughter  that  any  woman  might  be  proud  of; 
and  I  have  no  more  doubt  c^  her  making  a  splendid  marriage,  than, 
that  I  stand  here.  But  she  must  set  about  it  in  her  own  way,  that's 
plain  enough — and  so  she  shall,  dear  creature  !  Such  a  girl  as  that  is 
not  to  be  treated  like  an  everyday  miss,  who  would  rather  catch  up  the 
first  penniless  'prentice  she  could  find,  than  not  be  married  at  all.  I  wish 
that  poor  dear  Maria  had  some  of  her  admirable  strength  of  mind !  I 
should  not  be  obliged  to  go  broiling  over  the  kitchen-fire  if  she  had  !'* 

But  notwithstanding  this  somewhat  harsh-soimding  reflection,  Mrs. 
Roberts  performed  the  maternal  office  of  comforter  so  effectually,  diat 
Maria  speedily  fell  asleep,  the  last  words  she  uttered  as  she  closed  her 
eyes  being,  ''Good  night,  mammal  We  will  talk  it  all  over  to^mor- 
row. 

And  when  the  morrow  came,  it  found  Mrs.  Roberts  early  awake,  and 
anxiously  awaiting  the  moment  for  Maria  to  be  awake  too,  for  these 
parting  words  had  sent  her  to  bed  with  the  delightful  conviction  that, 
after  all,  there  was  something  to  tell,  ''  and  if  there  is,"  she  murmured, 
as  she  cheerily  rubbed  her  rosy  hands  after  washing  them,  '*  and  if  there 
is,  let  it  be  as  little  as  it  will,  I  shall  know  how  to  make  the  roost  of  it.** 
But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  anxious  mother  lingered  on  the  outside  of  the 
breakfast-room,  determined  that  the  moment  Maria  approached  it,  she 
would  take  her  to  some  quiet  comer,  and  hear  all  she  had  got  to  say  before 
she  met  the  rest  of  the  fiamily,  however  much  they  might  clamour  for 
their  breakfast.  But  not  all  her  watchfulness  nor  all  her  patience  availed 
to  obtain  her  object ;  sorrow  and  white  wine  whey  combined,  caused 
Maria  to  sleep  much  later  than  usual,  and  when  at  last  she  did  meike  up 
her  mind  to  leave  her  fted,  there  was  a  sort  of  sullen  languor  in  all  her 
movements,  which  rendered  the  business  of  dressing  too  long  for  the  pa- 
tience of  poor  Mr.  Roberts  to  hold  out,  and  when  he  exclaimed  in  a  tole- 
rably loud  tone  of  voice, ''  I  don't  want  the  rest  of  ye  to  have  any  break- 
&st  if  you  don't  like  it,  but  I  must  and  will  have  my  coffee  directly."  The 
disappointed  mother  gave  way,  and  took  her  place  at  the  table  in  a  state 
of  the  most  torturing  uncertainty.  Nor,  when  at  length,  quite  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  meel,  Maria  entered,  and  took  her  usual  seat,  could  the 
acute  maternal  eye  discern  any  s}nnptom  by  which  she  might  guess 
whether  the  ''  alT  that  was  to  be  talkeid  over  contained  a  history  of  weal 
or  ^woe.  There  were  certainly  no  traces  of  tears,  neither  were  there  any 
traces  of  smiles — ^nor  did  any  glance  betray  a  broken  spirit  or  a  brokeo 
heart.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  if  any  thing  could  be  read  distincdy  on 
her  pretty  face,  it  was  something  quite  the  reverse  of  despair ;  and  yet 
it  was  not  quite  the  glance  of  hope  either,  but  rather  a  steadfast  wDnil- 
ness  that  seemed  prepared  to  overcome  all  obstacles  that  might  stand  in 
its  way.  And  this  was  a  sort  of  expression  which  would  certainly  have 
been  nailed  as  favourable  by  Mrs.  Roberts,  had  it  not  been  accompanied 
by  an  air  of  sulkiness  that  she  did  not  quite  understand.    Luckily,  how** 
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ever,  she  was  not  doomed  to  endure  the  torture  of  uncertainty  much 
longer — the  silent  breakfast  ended,  Mr.  Roberts  and  his  son  walked  off, 
and  Hiss  Harrington  retired  to  her  room, 

^  Now  then,  my  dearest  Maria !  The  time  is  come^  isn't  it,  for  us  to> 
talk  it  all  oyer,  as  you  promised  me  last  night  ?  You  will  not  put  it  off 
any  loi^r,  will  you,  dear  love  ?  What  is  it  that  you  have  got  to  tell 
jne^  my  darling  Maria?" 

^  I  have  very  little  to  tell  you,  ma'am,  as  to  the  past,  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  that  I  wish  to  say  about  the  future.  How  soon,  ma'am,  do 
yon  think  of  leaving  Baden-Baden  ?" 

^  How  soon?  I  have  never  began  thinking,  as  yet»  about  leaving  it  aft 
all — I  don't  mean,  of  course,  that  I  have  any  notion  of  staying  here  for 
ever.  It  does  n(A  seem  to  me  as  if  any  people  of  fashion  really  lived 
boe;  but  every  thiug  has  been  going  on  so  very  pleasantly  till  just  now, 
that  I  never  turned  a  iJiought  towards  going  away;  and  besides,  you 
know,  we  have  engaged  the  house  for  ever  so  long,  and  we  must  stay 
till  our  iajQB  is  up." 

**  I  see  no  sort  of  necessity  for  that,  ma*am,"  said  Agatha.  ^'  It 
would  bd  a  monstrous  bore  indeed,  if  people  were  obliged  to  stay  in  a 
house  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  merely  because  they  had  taken  it^ 
It  woald  be  positively  turning  one's  house  into  a  gaol." 

^  But  what  is  one  to  do,  Agatha  ?"  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  looking  greatly 
dismayed.  "  Tou  know  as  weU  as  I  do,  that  we  pushed  things  pretty  far, 
when  we  took  such  an  expensive  house,  and  just  think  what  your  father 
would  say  if  we  were  to  go  away  and  leave  it  before  our  time  was  up, 
having  to  pay  for  it,  of  course,  all  the  same.  What  do  you  think  he 
would  say  to  it,  Agatha?" 

^  Upon  my  word,  ma'am,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  too  much  for  my 
nerves  if  I  were  obliged  to  divine  what  my  father  would  say  upon  that  or 
any  other  subject  that  was  proposed  for  his  consideration;  but,  fortu- 
Baidy,  we  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  it  does  not  signify  what  he 
says.  I  am  happy  to  say,  ma'am,  that  you  have  too  much  savoirfaire 
to  suffer  yourself  and  your,  family  to  be  led  about  blindfold  by  any  old 
ge&tkmaa  in  existence." 

Mrs.  Roberts  was  evidently  a  good  deal  touched  by  this  compliment^ 
bat  she  looked  a  little  frightened  too,  and  after  she  had  nodded  and 
amiled,  to  show  she  was  not  at  all  angry,  a  liberty  indeed  which  she  had 
qmte  ceased  to  take  with  her  eldest  daughter,  she  said,  *'  But  what  would 
you  propose  to  do  about  the  house,  my  dear  Agatha,  if  you  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  it  all  quite  in  your  own  hands?  You  don't  mean  that  you 
would  go  and  hire  some  other  house,  and  still  be  obliged  to  go  on  paying 
hat  this  all  the  time  ?    You  don  t  mean  that  I  suppose,  do  you  ?'* 

**  Really,  ma'am,  if  I  had  to  manage  the  business,  I  should  consider  a 
few  weeks'  rent  of  such  a  little  place  as  this,  as  a  matter  of  very  little 
eonsequence.  I  dare  say  the  house  might  be  very  easily  disposed  of  if 
that  were  alL  If  it  suited  my  convenience  to  leave  the  house,  I  should 
leave  it.  The  first  object  for  every  rational  creature  being,  of  course, 
the  placing  themselves  exactly  where  they  would  best  like  to  be;  and 
having  decided  upon  going,  if  such  were  my  pleasure,  I  should  next 
take  measures  to  dispose  of  the  house  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  for 
which  we  have  taken  it;  but  as  to  sitting  down  in  it  to  keep  watch  over 
the  goods  and  chattels,  I  should  as  soon  think  of  proclaiming  myself  a 
pauper  and  going  into  the  poor-house  at  once." 
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**  Yoa  seed  not  Bay  80  much  aboot  ii^  Agalha.  It  is  not  at  all  like^ 
ihat  maiiniia  means  todo  anj  such  tlung/'  nid  Maria. 

^  I  assure  you,  Maria,  1  have  no  idea  that  she  has  any  ancii  all- 
sufditjF  in  hef  thoi^htB.  I  merely  answered  a  qvrastwn,  yon  knowy'* 
lapfiedAgaAa. 

**  Don't  let  ns  talk  any  more  about  the  lionse  now,  giris,"  said  Mn. 
Roberts,  coaxingly.  ''  I  am  positiyely  dying  to  hear  what  dear  Maria 
has  to  tdl  me  about  what  passed  hnt  night." 

''LnpoenUey  ma'am,"  rapEed  Maria,  casting  down  her  eyes,  and 
appearing  to  be  in  some  confoaon.  '<  It  is  qnite  oat  of  the  question,  I 
do  assore  you.  K  yoa  woald  give  me  the  whole  world,  I  am  certain  I 
coold  neyer  bring  mysdf  to  describe  to  yoa  ew&y  particalar  of  what 
passed  last  night." 

**  I  am  sore,  my  dearest  lore,  I  woold  not  ask  yoa  to  enter  more  into 
particolars  than  was  pleasant  to  yoa,  for  any  thing  ihat  eoald  be  offered 
to  me.  I  have  a  ei^eat  deal  too  mach  respect  for  yoar  leelinfifs.  Msria^ 
to  do  any  such  thin^_  «ud  Mr.  Robc^but  y^y  A^ 


my  dear,  how  exoessiyely  amdoos  I  am  to  hear  the  upshot  of  what  passed 
between  yoa  and  hard  Lynberry  last  night;  becaose,  of  coone,  cue 
must  connder  that  to  be  pretty  nearly  dedsiTe,  yoa  know." 

''I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  bat  I  know  no  sodi  thing,"  rqilied 
Maria. 

^  Then  he  did  not  say  any  thing  to  you  at  all,  Maria?'*  said  her  mo- 
ther, looking  most  deplorably  disappointed. 

**  What  can  you  mean,  ma'am  ?"  replied  her  daughter,  knitting  her 
brows  a  little  in  the  style  of  her  elder  sister.  ^*  What  can  you  meany 
ma'am,  by  saying  that  he  did  not  say  any  thing  to  me  at  all?  Graoona 
Heaven!  as  if  the  recollection  of  such  an  intenriew  was  not  agitating 
enough,  without  the  torture  of  being  told  that  he  said  nothing." 

^*  Bow  foolish  it  is  of  you,  Maria,"  returned  the  puzzled  parent^  ^*io 
fancy  I  meant  to  say  that  he  actually  said  nothing.  No,  no,  Maria,  I 
am  not  so  old,  my  dear,  but  that  I  know  better  than  that.  What  I  meant 
to  ask,  Maria,  was  whether  he  said  any  thing  at  all  approatjung  to  an 
offer  of  marriage  ?  Do  give  me  a  straigntforward  answer  to  this  questioa, 
my  dear,  will  you?" 

^  I  really  do  suppose,  ma'am,  that  you  are  the  first  person  in  die 
world  who  ever  did  ask  for  a  straigbtforward  answer  upon  sach  a  sub- 
ject !"  exclaimed  Maria,  vehemently,  clasping  her  hands,  and  raising  her 
eyes  to  heaven.  ^  Straightforward,  ma'am  ?  Gracious  Heaven !  what  a 
phrase!" 

"  Indeed,  ma'anl,  I  must  say  that  I  think  you  press  Maria  very 
kindly.  I  quite  agree  with  her  in  believing  that  you  are  the  only 
in  the  world,  who  ever  would  have  thought  of  using  such  a  form  of  in- 
terrogatory on  such  a  subject,"  said  Agatha.  ''I  really  think  that 
under  the  drcumstanoes  the  only  fair  question  would  be  whether  he  hat 
given  her  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  still  attached  to  her." 

^  Well  then,  Maria,  let  me  ask  yon  that,  will  you  ?"  said  her  moAer. 
**  Tell  me,  my  dear,  did  he  give  you  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  sttll 
attached  to  you  V 

Maria  gave  her  mother  a  look,  that  seemed  intended  to  say  a  great 
deal,  though  Mrs.  Roberts  could  not  tell  what,  and  tfa^i  spreading  her 
two  hands  over  her  fiice,  she  exclaimed, 

"Oh,  Heavens!  Yes!" 
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^Then,  mj  dear  ehiUy  I  fed  ntisfied,"  replied  Htb.  Roberts,  ^*per* 
Ssctij  satisfied,  Biftria.  I  would  rather  have  preferred,  eertainly,  I  will 
not  deny  it,  I  would  ra&er  have  prefeired  his  declaring  his  intentions  to 
me^  or  to  your  €ither,  before  he  left  the  place — I  certainly  should  hare 
preferred  it — hut  it  is  impossihle,  I  know,  to  have  eveiy  thine  just 
exactly  as  we  would  wish;  and  thsukful  I  am,  and  thankful  I  wUl  be,  at^ 
the  ooDstancy  of  his  passion.  But  yet,  my  dear  giris,  don't  you  think 
yoursehres,  mat  there  is  something  very  odd  in  his  going  away  so  ah- 
nqytiy,  without  giving  me  the  very  least  hint  in  the  world  that  tnere  was 
any  chance  of  our  ever  meeting  again  ?  Now  don't  fancy,  my  dear 
Maria,  that  I  doubt  your  word.  On  the  contrary,  my  dear  love,  I  foel 
perfectly  rare  and  certain  that  you  feel  convinced  of  his  tender  attach- 
ment,  bat— 

'*  There  is  no  but  about  it,  ma'am,"  said  Maria,  interrupting  her;  ^*  I 
am  not  such  a  baby  but  that  I  know  how  a  man  behaves  when  he  loves 
a  woman.  And  I  do  ^beg  that  I  may  not  be  plagued  any  more  about 
iL 

^  I  am  sure,  Maria,  any  notion  of  plaguing  you  is  the  fiirthest  thing 
from  my  tiioaghts.  I  am  quite  sensible,  my  poor  dear  child,  that  the 
more  you  are  convinced  of  his  love  the  more  the  parting  must  be  painful 
— ^me  must  have  the  heart  of  a  tiger  to  plague  you  jfist  at  this  time — so 
don't  you  take  any  notice  of  what  we  are  talking  about,  but  I  should 
just  like  to  ask  Agatfaf*  what  she  thinks.  Y^  have  a  monstrous  deal  of 
oheerration,  Aga&a,  nobody  can  deny  that,  and  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  now,  quite  confidentially,  as  one  fiiend  might  speak  to  another,  what 
do  yon  tbmk  about  it  ?" 

^  About  what,  ma'am  ?"  said  Agatha,  rairing  her  eyebrows. 

**  Aboat  Lord  Lynberry,  my  dear.  Do  you  think  from  what  yon  have 
seen  yonrsel:^  and  from  what  you  have  heard  your  sister  now  say,  that  we 
may  expect  his  lordship  to  propose  for  her  ?  Now  speak  pbuji^and  clear, 
Agatha,  and  let  me  undetstand  you,"  returned  her  mother.' 

^  Upon  my  word,  ma'am,"  replied  Agatha,  **  you  have  desired*me  to  do 
tibe  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world.     How  can  any  one  speak  plain  and 
tieoTj  as  you  call  it,  upon  a  subject  so  notoriously  intricate  as  the  heart 
of  man  ?     Besides,  I  really  must  be  excused  from  passing  any  judgment 
on  the  question.     Nobody,  in  fret,  can  do  this  but  Maria  henelf'^for 
you  must  be  aware,  ma'am,  that  the  very  truest  love  is  often  that  which 
eonoeals  itself  the  most  carefully  from  the  pubHo  eye.     But  though  I  will 
not  pronounce  a  judgment,  I  may  give  an  opinion,  and  that  opinion  is, 
that  in  examining  tms  matter,  you  should  take  care  to  keep  in  mind  the 
rank  and  station  of  the  young  nobleman  in  question.     It  is  obvious  to 
eoounon  sense  that  we  are  not  to  expect  precisely  the  same  stndghtfor* 
ward  conduct  from  him  that  might  be  looked  for  from  a  person  exactly 
in  our  own  station.     Don't  mistake  me,  however;  I  use  this  phrase  solely 
with  reference  to  the  old  gentleman,  his  father,  who  having,  unluckily  for 
him,  been  bom  in  the  last  century,  has  conceived  himself,  and  possibly 
nyen  to  his  son,  or  at  least  attempted  to  do  so,  some  of  those  old-fa- 
shioned prriudices  which  make  station  depend  rather  on  birth  and  fortune 
than  on  fruuiion.    We  know  better,  I  hope;  we  know  that  once  admitted 
within  the  magic  circle  of  ton,  every  thing  else  is  forgotten.     That, 
of  course,  as  £»  as  socie^  is  concerned,  is  m  that  is  looked  for-^s  all 
that  is  at  aU  important.     But  in  a£Pairs  of  marriage,  I  am  afraid  these 
noUemen  of  the  old  school  are  still  apt  to  make  a  ridiculous  fuss  about 
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birth  and  conuexion.  Nous  attires  may  laugli  at  all  tins,  for  we  know 
how  utterly  absurd  it  is ;  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  choice  he  has  made» 
that  poor  dear  Lynberry  knows  it  too.  But  this,  you  will  obsenre^  mar 
not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  his  having  some  trouble  with  his  father.  I 
should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  he  had  a  good  deal." 

''  Yes !''  cried  Maria,  clasping  her  hands  and  lifting  her  eyes  to  heaven. 
"  Yes !  that  should  account  for  every  thing !  In  fact,  it  does  explain 
every  thing,  and  makes,  what  otherwise  ndght  be  puzzlings,  as  clear  as 
light !  And  therefore,  mamma,  I  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  not  let 
any  nonsense  on  papa's  part  prevent  your  doing  what  you  ought  to  do. 
Remember  that  the  happiness  of  my  whole  life  depends  upon  it;  and  if 
you  refuse,  I  am  doomed  to  misery — or  rather  let  me  say  to  dkath  !  Yes, 
mamma,  to  an  early  tomb !  For  I  know  and  feel  that  I  have  not  strength 
to  survive  it  I" 

<<  Survive  what,  my  dear  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Roberts.  '^  What  is  it 
that  you  say  will  send  you  to  an  early  tomb  ?  Oh !  Maria  !  how  very 
shockingly  you  do  talk!" 

'^  What  is  taik^  mamma  ?  What  is  talk  compared  to  action  ?  If  yon 
do  not  do  your  duty  by  me  now,  you  will  have  to  weep  over  my  eariiy^ 
grave !" 

"  But  what  is  my  duty,  Maria  ?  For  Heaven's  sake  explain  yourself  I 
You  terrify  me  to  death,  and  then  won't  even  tell  me  what  you  want  me 
to  do." 

'^  You  shan't  have  reason  to  complain  of  that  long,  mamma,  for  I  have 
not  the  least  objection  to  telling  you  what  I  want  you  to  do,  for  I  know 
it  is  reasonable,  and  I  know  it  is  right.  All  I  ask  is,  that  you  sbcrald 
immediately  take  measures  to  leave  this  hateful  {dace,  and  follow  Lord 
Lynberry  to  Rome.  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  his  heart  he  expects  that  we 
should  do  so,  though  he  was  too  delicate  to  say  so.     He  is  obliged  to  go^ 

SK>r  fellow,  for  such  are  the  orders  of  his  tyrannic  father ;  but  I,  thank 
eaven,  am  free — Lynberry  knows  this,  ana  therefore  must  of  oouise  ex* 
pect  that  I  should  follow  him!" 

'^  Follow  him,  my  dear !"  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  relapsing  for  a  moment 
into  the  rococo  decencies  of  her  former  mode  of  hfe.  ^*  I  know  very 
well  that,  as  Agatha  says,  things  are  not  exactly  as  they  used  to  be.  But 
still,  somehow,  I  do  think  the  notion  of  all  setting  off  and  following  tlus- 
young  gentleman  to  Rome,  has  something  very  queer  in  it." 

'*  Queer !"  cried  Maria,  with  violent  emotion,  '*  what  a  word  to  use  si 
such  a  moment !  My  life  is  hanging  upon  a  thread,  and  you  call  it 
queer." 

"  Upon  my  word,  ma'am,  I  must  say  that  I  think  you  are  very  un- 
&eUng,"  said  Agatha.  "  If  you  choose  to  refuse  the  pmectly  reasonable 
request  of  Maria,  you  certainly  might  do  so  without  making  a  joke  ofit- 
I  see  plainly  that  it  is  likely  enough  that*  her  happiness,  poor  girl,  toAf 
be  sacrificed  to  your  detestable  old-fiishioned  notions ;  but  at  any  rats 
there  is  no  need  to  add  insult  to  tyranny." 

^'How  you  do  run  on,  Agatha!"  exclaimed  her  mother,  looldng  9S 
Bngry  as  sne  dared.  "  You  know  perfectly  well  that  I  am  as  far  bcB^ 
wishing  to  part  Maria  and  Lynberry  as  you  can  be.  And  if  you  can 
explain  away  the  oddness  of  our  all  setting  off  after  him  the  moment  he 
is  gone,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  listen  to  you.  There !  I  am  sure  I  cant 
say  any  thing  fairer  uum  that,  can  I  ?" 

''I  don't  see  any  great  fairness  in  i<^  ma'am/'  replied  her  eUest 
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^T^^  •  It  is  imttmg  a  monstrous  bore  upon  me,  if  I  am  to  do  battle 
j^  ^  ^^^'^  windmills.  You  really  should  not  have  brought  us  abroad 
act^l^^^"^  *^  ^^^  ^f^  conscious  of  not  having  strength  of  mind  euffi- 
tomed  »**I^!?'™^  the  ridiculous  prcnudices  to  which  you  have  been  accus- 
jjg^ij^j^  nome.  I  confess  indeed  that  I  am  a  good  deal  disappointed  at 
2^™^  you  speak  in  this  manner;  for  though  of  course  we  aU  know 
j^^^^^yoor  education,  like  that  of  every  other  woman  brought  up  in  Eng- 
^^J°*  J  "*^®  placed  you  a  thousand  leagues  behind  those  who  have 
»y5dtf\h^*^**f®  of  >Tsitang  the  continent  in  youth,  yet  still  I  flattered 
,Jl^  ^!**,7^^  ^*^  sufficient  qmckness  of  observation  to  enable  you  to 
S«(  »1  of  all  such  «*.««-.«—  " 


nonsense. 


•Wi^*«^ii  ^^  Agatha,"  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  bridling  with  conscious 
tiling  and  you  would  soon  perceive  that  you  were  perfectly  right  iu 
™™g  so  if  you  would  but  have  a  little  patience.  But  it  is  not  fair, 
IfJ^^^li^  «pect  that  every  body  should  be  as  quick  as  yourself.  But 
scthatT -I*  ?*^®  soberly  and  reasonably  about  all  this.  You  hurry  on 
1^^™  1  declare  I  hardly  know  what  it  is  you  do  want.  Do  you  mean, 
^^  J*"^  *"**  you  think  we  ought  to  give  up  this  expensive  house  that 
^«*nd  engaged  to  pay  for  during  die  whole  of  the  summer — do  you 
jStt  L^^  ^^^  ^®  ^^S°^  ^  ^^®  *^  ^P  directly,  and  set  off  to  Rome 

xj^  don  t  know  what  you  mean,  ma*am»  by  going  after  Lord  Lyn- 
?*"y*  x^>^  ^  ^^*  already  we  mu$t  go  after  him,  if  we  ever  intend 
^^8Jto  Home  at  all.    But  not  to  quarrel  with  phrases,"  pursued 

ok^M*  1^!!''*'**™^  ^^^  dignity  of  manner,  "  not  to  quarrel  with 
Pp'^e^  but  to  come  with  equal  courage  and  sincerity  to  the  real  question 
^«^I  do  think  that  if  Maria  feels  persuaded  that  Lord  Lyaberry  has 
j7^^»«>-B»den  by  ihe  desire  of  his  father,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
Mdong  so;  he  is  still  attached  to  her,  in  that  case  I  certainly  do  think 
™^  IS  your  duty,  ma'am,  to  bring  them  together  again,  and  that  with 
^™^,^y«  possible." 

!^f">  Agatha,"  replied  her  mother,  "  I  suppose  you  are  right,  fo^ 
^^^^y»  according  to  the  old  system  of  things  it  tww  hardly  reasonable 
•pappose  that  Lord  Southtown  would  approve  of  the  match  just  at  first* 
«*  men,  my  dear  girls,  I  must  say  tiiat  I  think  iJie  question  of  oa^ 
gwng  or  not  going,  ought  to  depend  very  much  upon  what  has  passe«^ 
•^w«i  Maria  and  Lord  Lynberry.     Nobody  can  know  this,  you  kno^^ 

SZ  fl^^^"^  ^^^  "^^  "'^  though  I  am  sure  I  would  be  the  last  person  J^ 
»  woiid  to  insist  upon  a  poor  dear  blushing  girl  telling  every  thing  tl^^ 
wd  passed  between  herself  and  her  lover,  vet  I  do  think  that,  under  tK^T 
2^^™«t»iioe8,   Maria  ought  to  be  a  little  open  with  us.     Don't  Vcv^ 
Amk  80,  Agatha  r  ^^^ 

**  Why  yes,  ma'am,  I  confess  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  reasot^^  ^ 
2**y^  "•y,"  replied  Agatha.  «  The  givinc  up  the  house,  Maria,  * 
^™y  ^g*^*  not  to  be  done  without  some  good  reason  for  it.  You  ^-^^  ^ 
^otWl  every  thing,  dear;  but  if  he  either  said  or  did  any  thing  ^V?'^^ 
P^ojed  Oiai  he  left  you  with  the  sentiments  and  emotions  of  a  loy^^^ 
^f^y  think  that  you  ought  to  confess  it  to  mamma;  and  if  you  do  ^f^    > 

./?^<»rtainly  be  held  excusable  if  she  refuses  to  set  off  for  Roi^^X^^ 
^^n     *^  «»'•«»/'  repUed  Maria,  with  a  good  deal  of  indigi^^^*^* 
"WMUy  ariaingfrmn  the  force  thus  put  upon  her  delicacy,  "  wSlT^^rw 

»^«ii.he  took  meinhis  aims  andkissed  me!    I  don't  know  what  ^^^ 
jou  would  have  !"  *  ^^^ik^^ 
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COSTUME  AND  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  COURT  OF 

GEORGE  n. 

BT   MI88    STRICKXiAHD.' 

A  7KW  months  before  the  utter  fall  of  the  elder  line  of  BoaAon 
from  their  restored  throne,  the  Dnchesse  de  Berri  invented  the  most 
splendid  regal  entertainment  known  in  the  present  i^e ;  this  was  her 
well-remembered  bal  costume  of  the  historical  characters  at  the  court 
of  France,  during  the  brief  space  in  which  the  loyely  Mary  Stoart 
united  the  dignities  of  Dauphiqess  and  Queen-R^nant  of  Scotland. 
It  was  a  happily  chosen  era,  for  grace  and  grandeur  of  attire,  united  to 
historical  distinction  of  character,  gave  an  overpowering  interest  to  the 
scene.  One  of  the  most  attractive  features  was,  that  many  of  Scotch 
and  French  haut  noblesse  possessed  the  names  and  titles  of  their  cele- 
brated ancestors,  and  appeared  in  their  characters.  The  bal  eostimi 
d  la  Marie  Stuart  will  be  long  remembered  among  the  departed  glories 
of  the  French  restoration  ;  this  f6te  seems  to  have  been  the  precedent 
for  the  historical  bal  costume. 

The  desire  of  seeing  before  her  the  appearance  of  the  splendour  of 
her  predecessors  in  a  living  and  moving  tableau,  is  assuredly  a  fine 
idea  for  a  young  and  intellectual  sovereign.  Her  majesty's  grand  hk' 
tOTicdA  bal  eostumi  of  1842^  more  than  rivalled  the  celebrated  Marie 
Stuart's  fdte  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  in  splendour,  but  perhaps  tbe 
mixture  of  costumes  impaired  the  classic  effect.  The  ball  that  wiU 
take  place  in  a  few  days,  will  present  a  unity  of  costume  of  an  extra* 
ordinary  kind  ;  it  will  be  purely  a  wig  and  powder  ball,  in  which  the 
era,  1740  to  1750,  will  present  itself  in  antithesis  to  1845.  There  can 
be  little  assumption  of  historical  character,  for  it  was  a  period  sings- 
larly  destitute  of  celebrity.  Many  of  the  female  nobiUty  who  had 
graced  the  court  of  the  elegant  and  fascinating  Queen  Caroline,  had 
forsaken  it  during  the  sway  of  her  odious  successor  in  the  king's  affec- 
tions, Walmoden,  Countess  of  Yarmouth ;  the  young  Princess  Amelis, 
the  favourite  daughter  of  the  king,  was  unpopular  on  account  of  her 
association  with  '<  the  Yarmouth,"  and  her  strong  enmity  to  her  brodier 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  lovely  consort,  Augusta  of  Saxe  Goths 
(her  present  majesty's  great  grandfather  and  great  grandmother),  who 
were  utterly  banished  from  the  second  Georgian  court  after  1737, 
Moreover,  portraits  in  court  costume  of  the  queenless  and  widowed  pe- 
riod of  George  II. 's  reign,  are  extremely  scarce,  for  the  fashk)ns  had 
become  so  very  hideous  and  unnatural,  that  beautiful  women  and 
talented  men  preferred  sitting  for  their  portraits  adorned  in  their  night- 
caps rather  than  in  the  court  dress  of  the  era. 

But  three  years  before  the  date  1740,  the  court  of  England  presented 
a  scene  of  greater  brilliancy  than  had  been  known  since  the  widowhood 
of  Qaeen  Anne.  Caroline  of  Anspach-Brandenburgh,  the  influential  con- 
sort of  George  II.,  possessed  a  character  and  person  which  would  have 
distinguished  her  not  only  among  queens,  but  among  women.  She 
was  decidedly  the  leading  spirit  of  her  age ;  the  foundation  of  her  eda- 
catk>n  had  been  laid  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  women  stiH 
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were  expected  to  recei?e  solid  instraction  in  thenr  youth,  and  the 
qoeeo  had  bestowed  tome  attention  on  self-education  and  the  study  of 
character.  Her  fine  taste  a  little  ameliorated  the  stiff  and  ungainly 
outline  of  the  costume  of  her  period;  her  own  portraits  in  full  dress 
present  m^esty  and  grandeur,  if  not  grace  of  outline. 

Queen  Caroline  was  beaudfni  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  which  took 
place  some  years  before  her  father-in-law  was  called  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.  Her  handsome  face  had  been  marred  with  the  small- 
pox directly  after  her  marriage,  therefore  her  English  subjects  never  saw 
her  in  the  attraction  of  her  beauty.  Her  bust  and  arms  were,  however, 
very  lovely,  charms  which  have  been  transmitted  to  the  daughters  of  her 
royal  race;  her  hands  were  small  and  dimpled,  and  her  action  in 
speaking  exceedingly  graceful.  Her  height  was  majestic;  her  eyes 
sweet,  powerful,  and  penetrating ;  but  at  the  time  of  her  accession  to 
the  dignity  of  queen-consort,  she  had  become  somewhat  corpulent,  so 
as  to  elicit  some  very  coarse  personal  observations  from  the  coarse- 
minded  premier,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose  impertinence,  however,  she 
overlooked  vdien  needful  with  the  coolest  spirit  of  business-like  dip- 
lomacy. 

The  costume  of  this  queen  was  splendid,  and  was  mingled  with  as 
much  taste  as  was  consistent  with  the  prevalence  of  powdered  wigs  and 
pomatumed  curls.  The  revival  of  the  immense  farthingale  or  ro- 
tund hoop-petticoat  marks  the  modes  of  the  chief  part  of  the  last 
eeatnry ;  it  had  never  ceased  to  be  worn  in  the  German  courts,  but 
had  reigned  in  those  regions  of  rigid  etiquette,  ever  since  the  pre- 
doBiinance  of  the  imperial  line  of  Charles  V.,  by  whom  it  had  been 
introdttced  under  the  name  of  guarda^fanta.  For  this  reason,  the 
circnnference  of  the  hoops  at  the  court  of  Queen  Caroline  rivalled 
those  of  the  courts  of  Henry  IV.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  James  I. 
ThBs,  these  strange  and  frightful  appendages,  although  they  had 
given  way  in  England  and  France  before  the  fine  tastes  of  Charles  I. 
and  the  elegant  Henrietta,  had  never  been  out  of  fashion  at  the  impe- 
rial court,  vdiich  the  whole  of  the  Hanoverian  family  reigning  in  Eng- 
land regarded  as  their  head  and  model.  Spanish  gold  and  Spanish  in- 
fluence bad  set  the  fashion  of  xhtguarda'injfania  or  farthingale  through- 
oat  Europe,  and  it  fixed  for  two  centuries  as  the  German  court-dress, 
and  almost  became  in  Grermany  a  national  costume. 

Powder  and  hoops  were  by  no  means  prevalent  at  the  ealrly  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  young  beauties.  La  valli^re,  Montespan,  and  the 
giri*dochess  Fontange  needed  them  not:  their  beautiful  costumes 
seemed  «  revival  of  the  elegant  style  of  the  court  of  Francis  I.,  where 
Titian  set  the  fashion.  When  Catharine  of  Braganza  brought  to  Eng- 
land the  Spanish  farthingale,  as  large  as  a  round-table,  it  was  over- 
whdmed  with  ridicule,  and  the  newly-married  queen  hastily  changed 
her  fashions  for  the  flowing  draperies  immortalised  by  the  pencil  of  Lely. 
A  moderate-sised  hoop  was  worn  by  the  belles  of  the  court  of  James 
II.'s  queen ;  but  it  seemed  only  a  self-defence  against  the  weight  of 
the  court  train,  and  did  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  grace  and  elegance. 
Mary  IL,  the  regnal  partner  and  consort  of  William  III.,  intrc^uced 
tbe'whalebone  hoop  and  stiffened  bodice,  being  a  Dutch  edition  and 
imitation  of  the  fashions  of  the  imperial  court.  William  III.  being  the 
Emperor  of  Germany's  generalissimo,  his  queen  viewed  the  costumes  of 
Vienna  with  veneration,  and  wore  them  herself;  but  the  mode  became 
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not  general  till  1712  in  England.  Louis  XIV.  opposed  the  introdiio* 
tion  of  this  fashion  in  his  dominions  with  all  his  might ;  it  was  the 
costume  of  the  inimical  court  of  Germany,  and  he  hated  to  see  it  la 
France.  Nevertheless,  his  subjects  were  so  anxious  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  two  English  ladies  dressed  in  little  caps  and  enormous  hoops,  who 
came  to  see  him  dine  in  public  at  Versailles  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
that  something  like  a  riot  took  place  in  the  royal  presence,  and  the  ladies 
would  have  been  crushed  to  death  by  the  eager  crowd  if  the  royal 
attendants  had  not  placed  them  in  safety  within  the  rail  of  the  king's 
table*  From  that  moment  the  hoop  became  a  French  fashion  ;  it  was 
a  rage,  and  it  increased  in  absurdity  and  amplitude  as  the  century 
advanced,  until  banished  by  the  hapless  Marie  Antoinette.  There  are 
persons  who  attribute  the  French  revolution  and  the  woes  of  the  elder 
line  of  Bourbon  to  this  exercise  of  good  taste. 

The  hoop  court-costume  is  seen  in  its  zenith  in  the  portraits  of  Queen 
Caroline  at  Guildhall,  and  in  that  of  Marie  Lecksyzynska,  consort  of 
Louis  XV.  at  Versailles.  Perhaps  if  the  costumes  of  1740  to  1750aie 
insisted  on  with  rigour,  that  of  the  French  queen  is  the  more  orthodox 
model  for  her  present  majesty's  6a/ coftome  than  that  of  her  royal  ances- 
tress,  Queen  Caroline,  since  the  former  was  in  existence  and  the  latter 
was  not.  There  is,  however,  little  difference  between  them,  excepting 
that  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  wore  powder,  and  the  Queen  of  France 
her  own  yellow  tresses. 

Queen  Caroline  wore  a  hoop  spreading  to  enormous  dimennons  at  the 
hips ;  it  was  a  carefully-constructed  fabric  of  whalebone  and  cane,  and 
Irish  or  Holland  cloth,  over  which  was  spread  a  white  brocade  petticoat 
of  vast  amplitude,  being  at  least  nine  ells  in  circumference,  trimmed  at 
the  bottom  with  a  fulness  that  looks  like  platted  ribbon ;  the  skirt  is 
embroidered ;  it  does  not  suflfer  the  feet  to  be  seen  on  account  of  its 
length.  The  upper  dress  is  velvet ;  the  corsage  just  like  the  long  pointed  , 
bodice  of  the  present  day,  only  a  little  squared  at  the  termination  of 
the  waist.  It  is  trimmed  round  with  ermine,  and  carried  down  the 
point  so  as  to  form  it  entirely,  which  is  tasteful,  and  suits  the  fine  basL 
The  robe  attached,  and  forming  a  part  of  it,  is  a  short  velvet  mantle, 
coming  not  quite  half-way  to  the  petticoat,  it  is  square,  and  the  ermine 
trimming  is  a  continuation  of  that  which  forms  the  point,  but  deeper. 
The  under  sleeve  is  rather  full,  of  the  same  material  as  the  petticoat, 
and  terminates  above  the  elbow,  and  is  adorned  with  several  rows  of 
point  lace,  falling  to  the  full  part  of  the  arms,  which  are  concealed  by 
white  kid  gloves.  The  upper  sleeves  are  slashed  with  ermine,  are  tight 
to  the  shoulder,  and  reach  not  much  further  than  epaulettes.  They 
terminate  in  five  ermine  tabs,  fixed  In  an  ermine  band;  the  middle 
one  longer  and  deeper  than  the  others.  Thrte  long  loops  of  pearls 
hang  from  the  top  of  the  shoulders ;  on  the  corsage  a  delicate  lace, 
scarcely  fulled,  stands  round  the  bust,  deepening  a  little  in  front.  A 
large  S^vigne  brooch  is  fixed  below  this  tuckerette,  a  smaller  jewel  is 
placed  beneath  it,  and  three  others  still  of  the  Sfevigne  iorm,  till  it 
ends  in  a  large  brilliant  drop  at  the  point.  This  arrangement  at  a  dis- 
tance must  have  had  a  fine  appearance,  looking  like  one  jewel.  The 
mantle  is  looped  back  with  clusters  of  jewels,  in  the  rosette  form,  about 
every  quarter  of  a  yard.  A  gold  cordon,  formed  partly  of  pearls,  puses 
round  the  waist,  and  one  end  hangs  to  the  feet ;  the  right  tassel  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  above  the  ground.    The  hair  is  rolled  and 
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dressed  to  look  rough  and  wide— and  I  verily  believe  is  intended  to  re* 
semble  the  wave  of  the  Grecian  folding — ^it  falls  with  long  tresses  upon 
each  shoulder;  a  quaintly-shaped  ornament  of  pearls  and  diamonds, 
looking  Hke  a  comb,  stands  at  the  back  of  the  head,  to  which  is  at- 
tached three  pearl  loops,  woven  into  the  rolled  tresses  on  the  right  side; 
ear-rings  single  drops ;  she  holds  the  dove  and  sceptre  in  her  hand  as 
at  her  coronation.  Her  portrait  in  Guildhall  has  the  neck  much  ex- 
posed ;  6gure  very  majestic. 

The  costume  of  the  Jqueen  of  Louis  XV,  is  far  more  graceful,  a  fine 
coloured  portrait  from  the  Versailles  gallery,  by  Vanloo,  is  before  me,  but 
I  abstain  from  further  description  than  observing  that  the  dress  is  white 
and  gold  brocade,  trimmed  with  festoonings  round  the  waist,  edged  with 
for,  the  hoop  smaller  than  that  of  Queen  Caroline,  the  sleeves  like  those  in 
Vandyke's  pictures ;  although  the  hair  is  dressed  a  little  stiffly  round 
the  face,  the  simple  pearl  bandeau  and  aigrette  ornament,  and  its  own 
rich  length  and  colour,  invest  the  portrait  with  more  pictorial  effect  than 
the  mere  wig  and  powder  costume.  The  French  queen's  tresses  hang  in 
eoxU,  unpowdered,  over  the  right  shoulder,  nearly  as  low  as  the  waist* 
One  shorter  curl  rests  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck. 

Such  was  the  full  court-dress  of  the  last  century,  ranging  from  1727 
to  1740;  after  that  period,  the  farthingales  became  so  enormous,  and 
the  hair  so  detestably  plastered  with  white,  blue,  or  brown  powder,  that 
the  beauties  and  their  portrait-painters  left  these  accessories  to  their 
proper  use— the  concealment  of  gray  hairs  and  deformity.  Very  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  discover  a  family-portrait  in  full  costume.  The  theatrical 
dresses  are  perhaps  the  best  guides  for  the  full  dress  of  the  day,  since 
the  English  actors  and  actresses  minutely  copiMMhe  absurdities  of  the 
players  at  the  Tlieatre  Fran9aise,  and  they,  it  is  well  known,  performed 
Achille,  or  Tphigene,  or  Mithridate,  in  the  cast-off  court-dresses  of  Louis 
XV.,  his  queen,  and  daughters.  By  the  way,  the  second  French  princess, 
with  whom  Charles  Edward  was  in  love,  and  whom  he  toasted  during 
his  adventurous  expedition  in  1745-6,  under  the  epithet  of ''  the  black 
eyes,**  offers  the  most  attractive  model  for  costume  and  beauty,  just  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Her  picture,  by  Greuze,  ornaments  the  historical 
gallery  at  Versailles ;  she  is  very  handsome,  though  evidently  highly 
painted.  Her  hair  is  dressed  closely  to  the  head,  and  adorned  with 
little  bouqueu  of  natural  flowers.  Her  ample  white  satin  hoop  is  like- 
wise garnished  with  little  bouquets. 

There  were  at  the  same  time  three  princesses  in  existence  of  the 
royal  family,  reigning  in  Great  Britain,  still  in  the  prime  of  life. 

George  II.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  had,  in  a  quarrel  with  his  father, 
betaken  himself  with  his  princess  from  the  palace  of  St.  James.  George 
I.  then  seized  on  his  three  daughters,  the  Princesses  Anne,  Caroline, 
and  Amelia,  and  detained  them  as  national  property.  To  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  parents,  the  old  king  educated  them  in  his  own  fashion. 
Anne,  the  princess  royal,  was  his  favourite,  she  was  the  object  of  her 
£aither's  dislike  and  jealousy,  and  became  imperious  and  haughty  from 
her  grandsire's  preference.  At  his  accession,  George  II.  inherited  the 
possession  of  his  daughters,  with  other  regal  privileges. 

The  princess-royal,  Anne,  had  married  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
was  absent  from  the  country.  She  came  to  England  at  the  death  of 
her  mother^  but  was  sent  off  to  Bath  by  her  father,  who  permitted 
her  not  to.  stay  two  nights  in  London. 
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The  Princeis  Cafoline,  next  daaghter  of  George  IL  and  Qaeea 
Caroliae  either  could  not  or  would  not  appear  in  public  after  her  mo- 
ther's death,  with  which  she  was  deeply  afBicted.  She  suffered  intense 
tortures  wit^  the  rheumatic  gout,  and  died  rejoicing  at  her  own  depar« 
ture  some  years  before  her  father.  She  bore  a  high  character  for  truth 
and  goodness,  but  is  of  course  a  blank  in  the  courtly  appearances  from 
1740  to  1750. 

The  Princess  Amelia,  on  whom  thequeenlydepartmentostensibly  de- 
volved, was  homely  and  unpopular;  she  hated  her  sister-in-law,  the  lovely 
Augusta,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  fostered  (according  to  Horace  Walpole) 
the  family  feuds  which  kept  that  princess  an  exile  from  the  court  oyer 
which  she  ought  to  have  presided.  Full  dress  was  not  particularly 
becoming  to  the  Princess  Amelia,  which,  perhaps,  was  the  reason  that 
she  disliked  to  assume  it  The  traditions  of  Bath  still  apeak  of  the 
contests  of  her  royal  highness  with  the  celebrated  Beau  Nash,  who 
rigidly  exacted  from  all  the  frequenters  of  the  ball-room  over  which  ha 
presided,  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  a  compliance  with  the  rules  of 
full  dress,  of  which  toupees,  lappets,  ruffles,  and  powder,  formed  com- 
ponent parts,  while  aprons  were  especially  excluded.  The  Princeis 
Amelia  persisted  in  wearing  the  obnoxious  apron,  no  one  dared  ex- 
clude her  royal  highness,  but  Beau  Nash  stepped  up  to  her,  took  off 
her  lace  apron,  and  sent  it  out  of  his  dominions,  and  thus  remained 
yictor  on  the  field  of  the  ball-room  at  Bath. 

The  portraits  of  Augusta,  Princess  of  Wales,  in  the  lone  and  desolate 
palace  of  Kew,  present  the  most  elegant  specimens  of  the  costume  just 
one  hundred  years  ago.  The  portrait  in  Queen  Gharlotte*8  suite  of 
apartments,  where  tkmh  represented  with  her  infant,  George  III.,  is  a 
very  attractive  picture,  and  would  form  a  good  model.  She  abstained 
from  visiting  the  court  of  England,  where  the  infamous  Countess  of 
Yarmouth  usurped  the  queenly  place. 

This  person,  as  Madame  de  WahoQoden,  had  been  George  XL's  resident 
favourite  at  Hanover,|which  he  often  vbited,  she  came  to  England  directly 
the  queen  died.  She  was  made  Countess  of  Yarmouth,  and  placed  virtu- 
ally, although  not  virtuously,  at  the  head  of  the  court  of  Great  Britain, 
where  she,  in  fiict,  reigned  paramount  from  1737  downwards.  All  courtly 
magnificence  had  utterly  departed  with  the  royal  Caroline.  The  king's 
habits  precluded  any  state  or  brilliancy,  he  passed  his  evenings  as 
regularly  as  if  governed  by  clockwork.  At  nine  he  had  cards  in  the 
apartments  of  his  daughter  Amelia  or  the  invalid  Caroline,  with  Lady 
Yarmouth  and  two  or  three  of  the  late  queen's  ladies.  Every  Satur- 
day he  carried  this  party  with  him  to  Richmond,  but  without  the  prin- 
cesses. ''  He  travelled,"  says  the  sarcastic  Horace  Wdpole,  *^  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  in  coaches  and  six,  with  the  heavy  horse-guards 
kicking  up  the  dust  before  them,  dined,  and  returned  in  the  same 
state.''  Horace  Walpole  forgets  that  the  luxury  of  kicking  up  dust  in 
England  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  every  Saturday  even  in  May  or  June. 

It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  the  portraits  of  the  triumphant  beauties  who 
adorned  the  era  of  George  II.  in  court  costume,  they  were  wiser  than 
to  disguise  their  charms  with  hoop  or  toupee;  they  were  either  drawn 
in  their  morning  dresses,  or  in  their  nightcaps. 

The  portrait  of  the  original  conqueress  of  the  heart  of  George  U^* 
Mary  Bellenden,  is  still  in  existence.  Alas !  it  gives  no  assistance 
to  those  desirous  of  shining  by  the  aid  of  ornament;  it  is  a  coatume,  bat 
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oot  a  ooQit  coatvme ;  an  hiitorical  memento^  not  a  mode;  like  her  friend 
and  ri?al  beaiUy,  Lepel,  the  Bellenden  has  discarded  e?ery  ornament  that 
can  attract  the  attention  from  the  exquisite  person.  Mary  Bellen- 
den has  combed  her  hair  entirely  from  her  face,  a  la  Ckmoisey  but 
permitted  it  to  flow  down  her  back ;  on  her  head  she  has  thrown  a  queer 
little  round  cap  of  some  soft  roateriai,  turned  up  in  front  without  ribbon 
or  ornament.  The  face,  surmounted  by  this  odd  eoiffurey  is  oval  and 
perfect,  the  throat  long:,  white,  and  graceful,  without  a  muscle  or  bone 
to  be  seen,  the  swan* like  neck  to  correspond.  Not  an  ornaasent  ap- 
pears on  either  ears,  throat,  or  neck.  The  corsage  of  the  dress  is 
round,  it  is  cut  modestly,  covering  the  shoulders;  it  is  an  easy  fit  to  the 
figure,  and  b  cut  plainly  to  the  form  beyond  the  waist,  it  fastens  down 
the  front  with  some  invisible  hooks  and  eyes.  The  sleeves  are  quite 
plain  to  the  shoulder,  and  widen  like  our  modern  Mameluke  sleeve, 
they  are  gathered  up  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  fall  in  rich  draperies. 
A  full  scarf,  probably  of  black  velvet,  which,  according  to  Gay^s 
^  Beggar's  Opera,"  was  the  rage  just  then,  is  carelessly  thrown  over 
one  sboalder.  The  lovely  Bellenden  appears  not  to  have  survived  to 
wear  the  honours  of  Duchess  of  Argyll,  as  she  is  always  called  Mrs. 
Campbell. 

The  fair  Lepel,  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Caroline,  when  Princess  of 
Wales,  was  married  to  John  Lord  Hervey — Pope's  Hervey— as  early 
as  1720.  She  had  only  just  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  her  beauty  at 
the  coronation  of  her  royal  mistress.  Mary  Lepel  was  daughter  of  Bri- 
gadier Nicolas  Lepel ;  she  was  probably  of  German  origin,  her  beauty 
bears  the  stamp  of  ''the  fair  German,  so  peaceful  and  quiet."  Her 
portrait,  nafortunately  for  our  courtly  belles  is  not  in  full  dress,  but  in 
the  half  nun-like  habiliments,  in  which  the  beauties  of  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century  shrouded  their  charms  **  o'  mornings  in  chamber  or  bou- 
doir." She  appears  of  swan-down  fairness,  and  with  the  aid  of  powder, 
must  have  looked  really  as  if  composed  of  wax  and  swan's-down,  her 
hair  is  combed  back  from  her  forehead  (not  raised  on  a  cushion)  so  as  to 
ibrm  an  outline,  like  a  Mary  Stuart  cap,  and  powdered  white,  the  chief 
of  it  disappears  under  a  most  curious  cowl.  Let  us  suppose  a  plain 
round  cape  of  batiste  claire  tied  round  the  neck  by  an  end  of  black 
ribbon,  and  the  back  of  it  raised  and  pinned  over  the  knot  of  hair 
iailing  round  tlie  ears  and  throat  in  careless  drapery,  and  remaining 
still  tied  under  the  chin.  Such  was  a  modification  of  the  head'clotkes 
of  the  Spectatt>r  or  Richardson.  Dreadfully  dowdy  such  head-gear 
nrast  have  appeared  on  hard-featured  women.  The  face  that  this  dra- 
pery enframed,  would  be  perfect,  were  it  not  for  a  little  too  much  breadth 
over  the  cheeks.  The  bosom  is  modestly  enveloped  in  a  white 
pdgnoir  of  plain  soft  muslin,  probably  India  mull,  the  only  muslin 
extant.  The  cape  is  pinned  plain  on  the  shoulders,  and  down  in  a 
point  over  the  corsets,  lacing  in  front,  and  the  soft  white  full  sleeves  are 
pinned  up  coquettishly,  to  show  two  round  white  arms,  and  match- 
less hands.  These  hands  are  just  crossed  in  an  attitude  which  shows 
the  consciousness  of  their  proprietor  of  their  exquisite  loveliness.  The 
petticoat  is  a  plain  rich  lute-string,  or  satin  of  silver  gray. 

This  dress  is  perfectly  admissible  as  a  specimen  of  historical  sem* 
Uance  at  a  bal costume;  on  a  beautiful  fair  girl  it  would  be  most  fas- 
cinating. Such  was  the  appearance  of  **  Youth's  fairest  daughter,  sweet 
Lepel." 
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The  two  costumes  of  Richardson's  Pamela,  one  as  an  English  pea«> 
1  sant  with  the  gipsy  straw  hat  of  that  era,  and  the  other  her  wedding 

and  court  dress,  may  be  considered  as  historical;  for  Pamela  was,  ia 
reality.  Lady  Gainsborough,  a  peeress  of  the  Greorgian  court»  rais%}  to 
that  rank  by  a  series  of  adventures  similar  to  the  well-known  romaace. 
The  elder  Stodhart's  beautiful  designs  for  the  Novelist's  Magazine  will 
give  good  ideas  of  these  dresses. 

Whether  the  renowned  Clarissa,  although  merely  an  imaginative 
character^  may  be  admitted  on  her  present  majesty's  visiting  list  is  a 
question.  Assuredly  the  extreme  elegance  of  her  costume  might  give 
her  entrance.  It  was  carefully  drawn  from  the  most  recherchS  toilets 
of  the  ladies  of  rank,  who  petted  Richardson  after  the  publicatioa  of 
*^  Pamela."  The  following  is  the  description  detached  from  the  love* 
story, 

*'  Her  head-dress  was  a  Brusseirs  lace  cap>  with  a  sky-blue  ribbon, 
hair  in  natural  curls,  without  powder,  falling  round  the  throat  and 
bosom  from  under  the  cap.  Her  gown  (open  to  show  the  rich  satin 
petticoat  of  a  different  colour  and  texture)  was  a  primrose-coloured 
Paduasoy,  the  cuffs  and  robiogs  curiously  embroidered  in  a  running 
pattern  of  violets  and  their  leaves ;  the  light  in  the  flowers,  silver;  gold 
in  the  leaves ;  a  pair  of  diamond  snaps  in  her  ears."  There  would  be 
pendants  in  fuller  dress;  this  seems  the  demi-parure  of  a  young  lady 
of  rank  and  fortune  in  those  times.  A  white  cambric  or  batiste  clairt 
handkerchief,  delicately  worked,  was  put  on  like  the  modem  chemi« 
sette,  inside  the  corsage  of  the  dress ;  '*  the  apron  of  the  same  material^ 
worked  in  the  same  pattern  ;  a  quilted  white  satin  petticoat,  seen  by 
the  opening  of  the  robe  ;  blue  satin  shoes,  braided  with  the  sanne  co^ 
lour,  or  witli  gold  lace,  with  diamond  buckles ;  the  sleeves  of  the 
gown  tight  to  the  elbows,  with  long  Brussells  lace  ruffles ;  black  velvet 
mitts." 

There  is  a  beautiful  design  of  this  costume  in  the  elder  Stodhart*8 
engravings,  in  the  best  editions  of  the  Nov^i^s  Magazine,  Likewise 
an  exquisite  figure  of  Clementina,  in  the  *'  Sir  Charles  Grandison/'  The 
hoops  of  Miss  Byron  and  other  heroines  of  that  romance,  are  worthy  of 
attention. 

The  riding-dress  of  one  of  the  Dysart  ladies,  in  a  fine  portrait  at 
Ham  House,  is  very  curious,  but  is,  I  think,  a  little  before  the  required 
era.  It  consists  of  a  white  wig,  flowing  on  the  bosom ;  a  little  three- 
cornered  hat,  such  as  worn  by  coachmen  at  the  present  time ;  a  white 
cloth  just^au'CorpSf  or  long  habit-jacket ;  a  petticoat  of  cloth,  which 
is  very  full,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  feminine  habiliment  in  the  costume. 

The  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  daughter  of  James  II.,  and  Catherine 
Sedley,  lived  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Her  dress  is  acta* 
ally  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  a  glass  case  on  her  wax  statue,  it  ofiersa 
good  model  for  the  elder  ladies,  although  she  did  not  go  to  court,  being 
an  active  Jacobite.  According  to  the  malicious  imp,  Horace  Walpole,  the 
Duchess  of  Buckingham  prepared  and  dressed  the  wax  figure  in  one  of 
ber  best  court  dresses  before  her  departure.  It  is  in  taste  far  more 
graceful  than  the  mere  wig  and  powder  costume,  and  appears  to  have 
been  elder  than  the  fashions  of  her  royal  sister.  Queen  Anne.  Similar 
dress  was  probably  often  seen  worn  by  the  elder  individuals  of  the 
second  Georgian  court. 

The  dress  of  the  old  lady  of  rank  in  one  of  Hogarth's  paintings  of 
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the  series  of  the  "  Marriage  ^-la-Mode/'  who  is  supposed  to  he  ex* 
clairoingy  "  One  Grod^  one  Farinelli !"  presents  an  exaggerated  model  of 
the  hideousness  of  the  wig  and  powder  costume.  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  which  is  most  inhumanly  frightful  in  outline,  the  old  monstress 
in  the  feminine,  or  her  admired  Farinelli,  (who  sits  by  her  side,  squal- 
ling) in  the  masculine  habiliments  of  that  day.  The  original  composi- 
tion  of  this  picture  was  lately  seen  in  the  British  Institution. 

The  gentlemen  assuredly  more  than  rivalled  the  hideousness  of  the 
ladies*  costume,  and  a  few  words  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  rise  and 
progress  of  wigs.  That  of  George  IL  was  clipped  like  a  hawthorn- 
hedge,  and  so  elaborately  frosted  with  powder,  that  the  jealousy  of  the 
LordjChamberlain  Harvey,  discovered  the  fetchers  and  carriers  of  state 
secrets  by  the  following  most  comic  and  original  observation.  In  one 
of  his  letters  he  writes : 

"  As  for  Selkirk,  he  makes  his  purple  nose  quite  white  six  or  seven 
times  a  day,  by  thrusting  it  into  the  king's  perriwig,  in  order  to  get  at 
his  majesty's  ear,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  the  court  news  he 
is  always  collecting." 

The  perriwig  was  not  always  thus  bien  poudrie.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  it 
was  merely  a  most  exaggerated  imitation  of  the  Vandyke  style  of  ca- 
valier curls,  made  of  beautiful  hair,  and  never  powdered,  excepting  when 
representing  gray  hair.  It  was  then  the  most  costly  article  of  mascu- 
line dress,  and  often  cost  twenty  or  thirty  guineas.  Henrietta  Howard, 
(afterwards  the  favourite  of  George  II.,)  when  planning  with  her  hus- 
band (a  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk),  some  scheme  for  raising 
their  desperate  fortunes  in  1712,  actually  sold  her  beautiful  hair  to  the 
hairdressers,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  purchasing  a  costly  treat 
for  the  Hanoverian  minister.  This  was  in  the  latter  days  of  Queen 
Anne,  when  this  crafty  pair  of  courtiers  were  preparing  to  emigrate  for 
the  purpose  of  propitiating  the  heir  of  George  I.,  and  probably  needed 
introductions.  Pernwigs  were  at  that  time  still  intended  to  ape  na- 
tural hair,  and  were  seldom  powdered ;  of  course,  when  made  of  tine 
hair,  the  hue  and  quality  was  perceptible,  and  the  perriwig  costly  in 
proportion. 

*'  I  have  made  your  lordship  a  peruke  fit  for  a  hat  and  cloak  in  all 
weathers,"  was  the  speech  of  Lord  Foppiogton*s  perruquier  at  the  in- 
troduction of  a  fair  white  wig  to  that  potentate  of  fashion.  Lord  Fop- 
pington  wore  light  curls,  and  not  a  ''  powdered  pow."  But  the  aged 
monarch,  Louis  XIV.,  his  wife  Maintenon,  George  I.,  and  his  ancient 
favourite  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  brought  old  gentlewomen  and  isidies 
into  high  fashion  ;  white  powder,  which  was  assumed  in  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  merely  to  conceal  and  equalise  grizzled  hair, 
was  affected  by  the  young  and  fair  as  the  next  century  advanced,  and 
towards  the  middle  of  it,  1735,  it  became  a  rage  of  fashion,  all  the 
gentlemen  wore  wigs,  like  George  II.,  clipped  like  the  boxes  and  hollies 
in  their  formal  gardens,  and  frosted  over  with  powder.  Mrs.  Howard, 
afterwards  Countess  of  Suffolk,  succeeded  to  the  heart  of  Greorge  II., 
after  it  had  been  returned  on  his  hands  by  the  fair  and  spirited  Bel- 
lenden,  who  walked  oflf  with  John  Colonel  Campbell,  one  of  his 
gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  made  a  private  marriage  with 
him:  he  became  Duke  of  Argyll  at  the  death  of  his  brother;    his 
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lady^  as  Mrs.  Campbell,  was  often  obliged  to  appear  at  coart,  although 
Ckorge  IL  used  to  make  tbe  rudest  speeches  to  ber^  and  continually 
whisper  reproaches  in  her  ear.  The  Countess  of  Suffolk  was  the  confi- 
dant of  the  royal  passion,  and  her  discreet  conduct  in  that  capacity,  and 
her  skilful  condolences  on  the  insensibility  of  the  beloved  Bellenden, 
caused  her  to  succeed  to  the  honour  of  fayourite.    She  was  very  deal 

The  Countess  of  Suffolk  retired  from  court  two  years  before  the 
death  of  Queen  Caroline^  in  1736,  she  occasionally  paid  her  duty  there 
at  reception  days,  and  was  remarked  for  the  great  taste  and  simplicity 
of  her  dress.  She  was  of  the  middle  height,  slender,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  being  tall,  very  fair  and  delicate,  with  the  finest  light  brown  hair 
which  she  did  not  powder.  She  wears  a  walking-dress,  a  round  hat 
without  any  crown,  ])inned  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and  a  gown  with 
robings,  in  her  portrait,  at  Blickling. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  the  polite,  who  married  George  L's  daughter, 

Melusina,  was  then  a  fashionable  young  man,  with  a  white  wig,  an 

enormous  head,  and  rather  dwarfish  person;  he  had  belonged  to  the  court 

'^of  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  with  whom  he  almost  went  to  law  to  force 

him  to  pay  his  wife's  fortune. 

John  Lord  Hervey,  satirised  by  Pope*-the  husband  of  the  exqui- 
site Lepel — General  Charles  Churchill,  an  old  beau,  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough — the  half  mad  and  wholly  witty  Sir  Charles 
Hanbury  Williams,  were  among  the  wits  and  literati  of  this  era. 

The  belle  and  star  of  the  courts  of  George  I.  and  George  II*  had 
fallen  into  miserable  habits  so  early  as  1741-<-this  was  the  ^vigne  of 
that  age,  the  beautiful  and  all  talented  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague. 
Her  portraits  offer  two  lovely  specimens  of  the  costume  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  prettiest,  when  she  was  Lady  Mary  Pierrepoint,  was  mo5t 
likely  taken  when  she  was  one  of  the  train-bearers  at  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Anne.  The  second,  in  her  Turkish  dress,  which  she  wore  when 
ambassadress  at  Constantinople,  and  often  afterwards  to  please  her 
noble  friends  in  England,  would  make  a  brilliant  variation  of  costume 
at  a  wig  and  powder  ball,  but  not  so  late  as  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Caroline.  Lady  Mary  was  then  living  at  Florence,  in  a  manner  neither 
respectable  nor  estimable,  which  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  must 
come  after  making  every  allowance  for  Horatian  malice. 

**  Lady  Mary  is  so  far  gone,"  writes  Horace  Walpole  to  Gray,  **  that  to 
get  a  k)ver  from  Lady  W— -,  she  actually  took  him  out  to  dance  last 
night  at  a  formal  ball,  when  there  was  no  measure  kept  by  the  company 
in  laughing  at  her  old,  foul,  tawdry,  painted,  and  plastered  person.  She 
played  at  faro  at  the  Princess  de  Croon's,  where  she  cheats  horse  and 
root.  She  is  really  entertaining ;  I  have  been  reading  her  works  which 
she  lends  ont  in  manuscript,  but  they  are  too  womanish.^' 

Eighteen  or  twenty  years  afterwards,  the  bitter  satirist  wrote  in 
better  humour,  when  contemplating  the  revived  splendour  of  the  Bii- 
tish  court  at  the  marriage  and  accession  of  George  III. 

**  I  flew  to  my  Lady  Sufiblk,"  exclaims  Horace  Walpole^  when  dis- 
cussing the  arrival  and  coronation  of  Queen  Charlotte,  *^  and  heard  het 
talk  with  great  satisfaction  of  the  late  Queen  Caroline's  coronation 
petticoat" 

So  we  conclude  with  the  question,  would  not  our  belles  of  1845 
like  to  do  the  same? 
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AN  EXCURSION  UP  THE  ORONOOKA,  AND  RAMBLE 

THROUGH  VENEZUELA. 

(Concluded.) 
Chap.  X. 

Leave  Caraccas — Mountain  Pavement — Gennan  Immigration — Mists  upon  the 
Mountain — La  Guayra — Its  stately  Ruins — A  Raconteur— T^e  dying  Dol- 
phin— Cumana — A  fibireff— The  frozen  Lake— Death  of  Bermudes— The 
Coidilleras— Pass  of  the  Impossibile — Churches  and  the  Villages  of  the 
Missions — Lovely  Valleys — Cumanacoa. 

Thz  days  of  our  sojourn  in  Caraccas  had  been  numbered  ;  our  mules^ 
by  the  assistance  of  some  English  friends,  had  been  sold,  very  much 
to  our  squire's  discomfiture,  without  his  intervention,  for  seventy 
dollars  apiece.  The  last  feat  of  that  worthy  was  an  attempt  at  re* 
capturing  a  wife  and  two  or  three  cubs,  the  result  of  an  early  matri- 
mooial  indiscretion.  He  had  received  intelligence  that  this  exemplary 
raatrooy  whom  he  supposed  to  be  at  Genoa,  where  he  had  left  her  some 
years  previously,  was  living  at  La  Guayray  but  not  alone;  thither  he 
repaired  in  haste,  and  suddenly  appeared  before  her.  The  lady  at  first 
auempted  to  assert  her  constancy,  and  that  she  had  left  Genoa  in 
learch  of  him  ;  unfortunately  at  the  moment,  a  chubby  little  two-year 
old  man-childy  alarmed  at  the  scene,  toddled  in  from  the  next  room, 
and  flew  to  mamma  for  protection ;  the  placens  uxor  could  neither 
disown  or  contradict  so  stubborn  a  little  fact,  it  screamed  volumes ;  she 
had  recourse  to  recrimination.  The  result  was  a  scene,  the  interven- 
tK>n  of  the  neighbours,  the  surrender  of  the  eldest  cub,  the  only  survi- 
vor, to  the  father,  the  adhesion  of  the  lady  to  her  second  engagement, 
and  the  rapid  retreat  of  our  squire  from  the  town,  fearing,  as  he  said, 
that  his  madness  might  betray  him  into  some  act  of  folly ;  the  second 
hosband,  fortunately,  did  not  appear  upon  the  stage.  The  squire's 
philosophy  soon  reconciled  him  to  his  wife's  infidelity ;  there  were  some 
irregularities  in  his  establishment  in  the  llanos,  which  would  not  have 
borne  scrutiny.  An  Indian  handmaid,  and  several  stubborn  little  facts 
might  have  created  family  jars — **  women  were  such  fools." 

Our  route  had  been  decided  upon ;  we  were  to  proceed  by  sea  to 
Cumana,  and  thence  inquire  the  way  leisurely  to  our  little  West-India 
Jsland.  The  squire  and  Battiste  had  for  some  time  been  dismissed, 
with  a  letter,  in  Spanish,  for  our  kind  host  at  Calabozo,  testifying  to 
their  having  done  us  good  service,  to  the  construction  of  which,  with  the 
aid  of  a  dialogue-book,  my  companion  had  devoted  an  idle  morning;  it 
only  remained  to  pay  our  bill,  and  order  mules  for  La  Guayra  the  next 
morning.  We  accordingly  traversed  the  earthquake-stricken  suburb 
which  forms  the  upper  city  at  daybreak,  and,  emerging  from  that  scene 
of  desolation,  found  ourselves  commencing  the  ascent  of  the  mountain- 
ridge  which  separates  Caraccas  from  the  sea-coast ;  the  distance  to 
La  Guayra  in  a  direct  line  is  only  five  miles,  but  the  road  winding  con- 
siderably, the  distance  to  travel  is  eleven. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  few  made  roads  in  Venezuela,  and,  though  suf- 
ficiently passable  for  mules  in  all  seasons,  it  does  but  little  credit  to 
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the  engineers  who  planned  and  constructed  k|  It  \%  paved  throughont 
with  large  rough  blocks,  and  crossed  at  different  angles  by  gutters,  to 
carry  off  the  water,  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  runs  down  in  tor- 
rents from  the  mountains  ;  where  the  ascent  is  steep,  the  pavement  is 
disposed  in  rough  flights  of  steps,  along  which  the  unshod  mules  trans- 
port their  burdens  at  a  brisk  pace.  As  a  large  part  of  the  exports  and 
imports  of  Venezuela  pass  along  this  road  upon  the  backs  of  mules 
and  asses,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  consumption  of  these  animals 
IS  considerable ;  in  wet  weather,  multitudes  perish,  but  the  supply 
from  the  interior  is  kept  up.  A  new  line  of  road  is  at  present  in  pro- 
gress for  the  wheel-carriages  which  are  to  be,  according  as  the  country 
progresses  in  wealth  and  civilisation. 

Near  the  summit  of  the  mountain  we  met,  mounted  upon  a  mulet  a 
young  Italian,  whose  acquaintance  we  had  made  in  Caraccas,  he  bad 
been  summoned  to  La  Guayra,  upon  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  carrying 
a  large  party  of  German  immigrants,  500  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  was  returning  to  take  measures  for  conducting  them  to  their  settle- 
ments. 

The  Venezuelan  government  take  every  means  to  encourage  immigra- 
tion, the  present  arrival  was  in  consequence  of  a  speculation  of  a  com- 
mandant of  engineers,  in  which  the  latter  was  assisted  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  spot  selected  for  them  to  occupy  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vittoria,  a  mountain-side  of  sufficient  elevation,  according  to  learned 
doctors,  to  suit  a  German  constitution.  Each  family  was  to  be  provided 
with  a  bouse  and  a  piece  of  land  free  of  rent  for  the  first  year  or 
years. 

**  FaUan  bragas** — ^we  want  hands,  is  the  universal  complaint  among 
the  agriculturists  of  Venezuela,  as  well  as  among  the  planters  of  the 
West  Indies.  The  number  of  immigrants  in  1841,  was  3776,  chiefly  from 
the  Canary  Islands;  these  having  been  principally  from  the  lowest  class, 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  an  acquisition  to  the  young  republic ;  their 
industry,  where  it  existed,  was  not  agricultural ;  they  became  pedlars, 
petty  shopkeepers,  growers  of  malojoj  or  Indian  corn-grass  for  fo- 
raging, and  chiefly  idlers.  The  above  Codazzi's  immigration,  was  said 
to  promise  more  success,  greater  care  having  been  taken  in  selecting 
the  individuals  of  whom  it  was  composed. 

The  summit  and  seaside  of  the  mountain  was  covered  with  mist, 
through  which  we  travelled  without  being  able  to  see  any  thing  but 
the  forest  vegetation  immediately  about  us.  As  we  descended,  the 
vapours  became  gradually  more  detached,  and  at  length,  as  they  sud- 
denly floated  upwards,  the  ocean  appeared  below  us,  and  the  bold 
profiles  of  the  Silla  shooting  up  at  abrupt  angles,  its  gray  and 
purple  rocks  projecting  from  the  dense  forest  Several  wild  posadas 
were  scattered  along  the  roadside,  and  numerous  droves  of  mules 
were  ascending  and  descending,  laden  with  coffee,  cheese,  and  other 
merchandise.  About  half-way  down,  the  road  is  carried  by  a  nar- 
row bridge*  rudely  fortified,  over  a  yawning  chasm.  The  sod  bad 
become  intensely  hot  after  our  leaving  the  region  of  mist,  and,  as  we 
descended,  it  became  evident  that  we  were  do  longer  in  the  climate 
of  Caraccas;  a  small  village  lay  in  our  road  as  we  approached  the  sesy 
and  a  short  ride  along  the  surf  brought  us  to  La  Guayra. 

La  Guayra  is  said  to  be  the  hottest  place  upon  the  earth,  though  dur- 
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log  oar  brief  stay  there  we  were  fanned  by  a  cool  sea-breeze ;  its  situa- 
tion is  strikingly  picturesque,  at  the  foot  of  the  magniBcent  Silla,  which 
towers  more  than  9000  feet  perpendicularly  over  its  ruined  battlements. 
The  old  walls  rise  to  a  considerable  height  up  the  rugged  spurs  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  salient  points  and  boldest  prominences  are  adorned, 
if  not  defended  by  dilapidated  castles  and  dismantled  batteries.  A 
stream  tumbles  down  from  the  mountain  in  a  succession  of  leaps,  and 
'passes  through  the  town,  spanned  by  several  small  bridges.  The 
wrecks  of  cathedral  and  convent  walls,  with  many  a  crumbling  pile 
tossed  in  confusion  about,  bear  witness  to  the  awful  havoc  which  the 
earthquake  of  1812  made  in  this  ill-fated  town.  Some  of  the  sea  for- 
tifications are  still  in  tolerable  repair,  and  have  a  few  guns  mounted  ; 
the  port  is  an  open  roadstead,  into  which  the  sea  rolls  much,  and  the 
anchorage  is  bad ;  a  wooden  pier  extends  out  to  a  sufficient  distance, 
partially  roofed.  The  black  and  mulatto  porters  employed  in  embark- 
mg  merchandise  are  a  powerful  race.  The  shark  is  capricious  in  his 
tastes,  and  at  some  places  he  will  not  rise  at  a  man-bait ;  at  this  spot, 
the  sea  abounds  with  these  beasts,  close  in  to  the  shore,  yet  the  por- 
ters ply  their  trade,  constantly  up  to  their  waists  in  water,  carrying 
bales  in  and  out  of  the  boats  without  accident 

We  had,  immediately  upon  our  arrival,  proceeded  to  an  hotel  kept 
by  a  brother  of  our  late  host  of  the  Lion  dOrbj  but,  finding  the  sleep- 
ing apartments  objectionably  filthy,  we  soon  transferred  ourselves  to 
another,  kept  by  a  rough,  civil  Irishman,  where  we  were  infinitely  better 
provided  for.  The  streets  of  La  Guayra  are  narrow,  and  constantly 
choked  up  with  mules,  mulattoes,  and  merchandise.  In  one  of  the 
retired  streets,  we  met  a  half- grown  tapir,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
indigenous  quadrupeds  of  South  America;  he  walked  leisurely  into  one 
of  the  houses,  where  he  seemed  to  be  quite  one  of  the  family.  The 
tapir  is  found  in  the  forests  throughout  all  the  continent. 

In  entering  La  Guayra  from  the  side  opposite  to  Caraccas,  the  stately 
gates,  flanked  by  large  bastions,  and  the  castellated  heights,  rising  one 
over  the  other  above,  give  promise  of  a  larger  and  more  magnificent 
city  within,  but  whatever  there  was  in  former  days  of  architectural 
magnificence  has  been  prostrated  by  the  earthquake,  and  ;the  thorny 
cactas  and  spiny  agave  are  fast  encroaching  upon  the  ruins  ;  some  of 
the  houses,  however,  are  handsomely  built. 

About  twenty-seven  vessels,  chiefly  schooners,  were  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  roadstead :  in  one  of  these  we  had  taken  our  passage  for  Cumana, 
and,  having  collected  our  sea-stock,  only  awaited  the  signal  of  the 
skipper  to  embark.  This  we  at  length  received ;  it  was  dusk  when  we 
left  the  hotel,  and  an  intrusive  porter  contrived  ingeniously  to  appro- 
priate one  of  our  grass  hammocks  on  our  way  down  to  the  pier ;  it  was 
the  first  loss  by  theft  that  we  had  experienced,  and  one  easily  to  be 
repaired.  The  schooner  was  rather  crowded,  and  there  were  no  dog- 
house births,  therefore*  unless  when  it  rained,  which  was  seldom,  we 
remained  upon  deck.  The  nights  were  lovely ;  wrapped  in  a  carosse  of 
sheepskins,  which  had  been  my  companion  in  many  gipsy  wanderings 
in  foreign  climes,  I  lay  gazing  upwards  upon  the  spangled  dome, 
now  lighted  up  with  more  than  usual  splendour  by  the  brilliant  comet, 
while,  seated  close  at  my  head,  a  lively  Spanish  sailor  was  entertaining 
the  skipper  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  with  tales  of  genii,  goblins,  and 
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witchcraft.  He  was  a  distinguished  raconteur^  his  flow  of  langaage 
never  failed,  and  there  was  an  earnestness  in  his  gesticulation  that 
gave  his  narrative  an  air  of  truth  that  was  irresistible ;  his  half  caste 
and  untraveiled  comrades  devoured  his  words  with  their  eyes;  they 
were  fascinated  with  his  marvels.  On  one  night  he  gave  them  the 
entire  story  of  *^  Aladdin  and  his  Wonderful  Lamp,"  it  was,  if  possible, 
an  improvement  upon  the  original,  and  his  replies  to  the  questions  of 
his  audience  as  to  some  startling  fact  or  unaccountable  wonder  were 
even  better :  he  explained  every  thing  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
leaving  not  a  doubt  upon  the  minds  of  his  audience.  The  stories  seldom 
terminated  before  two  in  the  morning,  frequently  continued  all  night; 
if  I  slept  for  three  or  four  hours,  I  was  sure  to  hear  him  still  going  on 
when  I  awoke. 

For  three  days  and  nights  we  continued  becalmed  under  the  SiIla,:or 
if  not  becalmed,  at  least  the  wind  was  insufiBcient  to  enable  us  to  stem 
the  current  which  sweeps  violently  round  the  coast.  We  had  ample 
leisure  to  admire  the  mountain  if  we  had  not  before  bestowed  sufficient 
attention  upon  its  stately  form.  On  the  second  day  after  our  em- 
barkation, a  shark  showed  his  dorsal  fin  above  water.  A  bait  was 
thrown  overboard  upon  a  bunch  of  hooks,  which  were  by  no  means 
strong  enough  to  hold  him,  although  his  size  was  not  great ;  however, 
having  reconnoitred  the  morsel  very  lazily,  he  closed  bis  mouth  upon 
it,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  pulled  gently  to  the  schooner's  side, 
when  the  skipper,  who  was  standing  by  prepared,  struck  him  sharply 
with  the  harpoon,  and  as  he  was  hauled  up  the  sides,  another  cut  his 
tail  across  with  a  cutlass,  and  disabled  him ;  never  was  shark  made 
shorter  work  of;  the  tail  was  kept  for  bait,  and  his  body  thrown  over, 
Tlie  shark's  body  seemed  to  be  quite  enough  for  the  rest  of  the  fish,  for 
our  lines  dragged  all  day  after  the  vessel  to  no  purpose.  We  had  bet- 
ter success  afterwards  among  the  dolphins,  though  a  flock  of  large 
black  and  white  pelicans,  who  were  sporting  and  plunging  off  one  of 
the  islets,  seemed  to  secure  a  smaller  and  better  fish,  which  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  get  from  them  in  exchange.  Nothing  can  be 
more  resplendent  than  the  colours  of  the  dolphin  as  he  is  dragged 
alongside,  struggling  against  the  line.  The  rippling  waters,  as  they 
washed  past  the  little  schooner's  sides,  seemed  to  dash  him  into  a 
thousand  prismatic  fragments,  as  the  uncertain  surface  altered  tbe  re- 
fraction, brighter  and  brighter  as  he  was  drawn  upwards,  till  he  was 
brought  on  board  glittering  in  lapis  lazuli  and  gold.  No  one  who 
has  only  seen  the  lead-coloured  fish  as  he  appeare  in  a  West  Icdia 
market  can  have  any  idea  of  his  living  and  dying  beauties.  In  the 
water  violet  predominates,  but,  when  brought  on  deck,  he  appears  in  a 
blaze  of  golden  green,  changing  rapidly  into  the  most  dazaling  blues, 
and  at  intervals  suffused  with  a  momentary  blush ;  with  his  last  stnig^ls 
his  brilliancy  vanishes,  and  for  the  rest  he  is  a  dry,  miserable  morsel  for 
the  table. 

Getting  round  Cape  Codera,  we  found  the  force  of  tbe  carrent 
feeble,  and,  passing  within  sight  of  Barcelona,  and  among  numeross 
islets  in  a  cove,  on  one  of  which  we  observed  a  flock  of  flamingoes,  easilf 
distinguishable  by  their  pink  plumage,  we  at  length  arrived  off  Araia. 
The  island  of  Margarita,  formerly  the  centre  of  the  pearl  fisheriei, 
ahead  of  us,  being  in  view  on  one  side,  and  the  high  mountains  of  Cu- 
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nana  on  the  other,  we  had  still  some  difficulty  in  beating  in;  at  kngth 
we  passed  the  dismantled  castle,  which  formerly  guarded  the  salt  works, 
a  royal  monopoly,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  town  and  harbour  of  Cu« 
nana.  Pour  large  American  whalers  were  riding  at  anchor.  The  seas 
abound  with  whales,  but  the  Cumanese  and  Margaritans  have  neither 
money  nor  enterprise  enough  to  bob  for  whales,  and  content  themselves 
with  the  smaller  fish  with  which  their  shores  abound. 

The  port  of  Cumana  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.    The  Gulf 
of  Cariaco,  the  entrance  to  which  is  about  four  miles  across,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed  by  an  earthquake  and  irruption  of  the  sea, 
of  which  the  Indians  spoke  as  of  a  recent  occurrence,  on  the  discovery 
of  the  coast  by  Columbus  in  1498.     It  would  contain  the  fleets  of  the 
worid.    If,  however,  Cumana  boasts  itself  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies,  it  has  suffered  repeatedly  from 
earthquakes,  which  have  laid  it  often  in  ruins.    In  1530,  the  castle  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  was  thrown  down,  the  sea  rose  twenty  feet  above 
its  usual  level,  and  the  sierras  vomited  out  of  various  fissures  black 
sulphurous  waters.     In  1766,  there  was  another  earthquake,  which 
destroyed  the  town,  and  its  shocks  were  repeated  at  intervals  for  four- 
teen months;  since  that  period  it  has  been  successively  shaken,  and 
more  or  less  ruined.    Cumana  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  formerly  called  New  Andalusia ;  it  is  situated  on  the  Man- 
zanares,  about  a  mile  distant  from  its  mouth,  under  the  walls,  now 
mined,  of  the  castle  of  St.  Antonio,  which  were  themselves  commanded 
by  a  neighbouring  height.    Though  its  houses  and  buildings  are  ne- 
cessarily low,  the  streets  and  squares  are  well  laid  out.    The  river  di« 
▼ides  the  town  into  two  parts,  connected  by  a  large  wooden  bridge 
upon  several  piers,  which  spring  from  little  islets,  strengthened  by  piles, 
and  planted  with  tall,  slender,  cypress-shaped  willows.    These,  and 
the  numerous  fishing  boats,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  covered  with 
gardens,  give  to  the  town  a  pleasing,  lively  aspect ;  it  also  boasts  of 
churches,  a  college,  and  schools,  but  none  meriting  particular  notice. 
The  country  around  is  arid  and  overgrown  with  thorny  shrubs  and 
cactus ;  but  the  eye  in  looking  down  from  the  old  ramparts  of  St.  An- 
tonio, rests  with  pleasure  upon  the  serpentine  banks  of  the  Manzanares, 
with  its  cocoa-nut  groves  and  green  margins.    The  high  cultivation 
which  is  said  formerly  to  have  embellished  the  coarse  of  the  Manza- 
nares no  longer  exists.     Cumana  has  suffered  more  than  most  parts  of 
Venezuela  from  the  war  of  independence ;  alternately  in  the  possession 
of  either  party,  at  one  time  plundered  and  sacked  by  royalists,  at 
another  by  republicans,  it  will  take  a  long  time  before  it  can  recover 
its  prospenty.    The  town  is  said  to  be  healthy,  but  it  is  intensely  hot, 
in  spite  of  the  sea-breezes.     The  last  earthquake  was  in  1839,  which 
overturned  numerous  houses,  without,  however,  destroying  any  lives. 

The  people  of  Cumana  were  formerly  remarkable  for  their  social 
(aiety  and  lively  manners ;  in  their  cloudless  evenings  the  families 
nsed  to  meet  together  in  their  favourite  river,  in  which  were  placed 
chairs,  and  spend  the  hours  in  bathing,  music,  and  conversational  re- 
creation— a  most  refreshing  amphibious  idea  in  so  sultry  a  climate, 
and  one  which  might  fully  account  for  certain  fables  of  a  race  of 
mermaids  in  these  seas,  but  which  does  not  appear  to  be  now  so  much 
in  fashion  with  the  Cumanese,  perhaps,  because  the  destruction  of  their 
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plantations  along  their  river's  margin  has  destroyed  the  charm  of  the 
scenes,  and  the  exasperations  of  the  civil  war  interrupted  the  harmony 
of  their  society.  A  lady,  to  whom  we  had  an  introduction,  herself  a 
Cumanese,  and  highly  accomplished,  spoke  to  us  in  the  most  sanguine 
terms  of  the  improvement  which  had  and  was  taking  place  in  the  edu- 
cation and  pursuits  of  the  young  Cumanese.  Young  Venezuela  always 
points  with  pride  to  the  increasing  and  increased  means  of  iDstructioa 
afforded  by  her  government.  The  same  lady  gave  us  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  that  that  improvement  had  not  impaired  the  vivacity  for 
which  they  were  formerly  celebrated,  by  assembling  at  her  house  the 
evening  before  our  departure,  all  that  was  young,  gay,  and  lovely  in 
Cumana.  The  house  was  in  the  usual  Venezuelan  style,  a  court,  in  the 
centre  of  which  were  a  few  garden  shrubs,  surrounded  by  the  apart- 
ments. It  was  Sunday  evening,  and  the  lower  orders  of  hybrids,  not 
content  with  looking  in  through  the  windows  which  opened  upon 
the  street,  passed  through  the  porch,  and  almost  choked  up  the  court« 
This  appeared  to  be  an  inconvenient  assertion  of  liberty  and  equality, 
but  our  hostess  made  a  distinction  between  licence  and  liberty,  and  the 
people  by  some  words  from  the  governor  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
party  were  restrained,  and  the  dancing  and  music  kept  up  to  a  late 
hour. 

The  second  day  after  our  arrival,  we  started  early  in  the  morning, 
or  rather  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  quest  of  a  schooner,  in  which 
we  were  to  visit  the  salt  works.  The  road  down  to  the  place  of  em- 
oarkation  led  in  a  straight  line  from  the  bridge  across  a  flat,  apparently 
recently  gained  from  the  ocean.  The  vessel  being  at  some  distance 
from  the  beach ,  we  were  hoarse  with  hailing  her,  when  her  boat  ap- 
peared through  the  darkness.  We  lay  down  on  her  deck,  and  the 
schooner  got  under  way  ;  when  we  awoke,  we  were  passing  under  the 
broken  walls  of  the  castle ;  we  anchored  along  a  low  beach,  among 
several  vessels,  all  taking  in  cargoes  of  salt  for  the  Oronooka.  The 
Lake  of  Araia  is  surrounded  towards  the  sea  by  a  low  sterile  shore  of 
coral  and  madrepore  rocks,  covered  with  muriatiferous  clay,  and  with 
a  stunted  thorny  vegetation,  in  which  the  melocactus  and  Turk's-head 
are  conspicuous ;  on  the  opposite  side  the  ground  rises  into  hillocks, 
covered  with  a  similar  vegetation.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  nine 
feet  below  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow  beach 
where  we  landed.  Through  this  bar  the  sea-water  percolates,  till  it 
unites  into  a  rivulet,  which  feeds  the  lake.  The  salt  works  are  the  pro* 
perty  of  government,  who  were  to  derive  from  them  that  year,  according 
to  the  superintendent,  a  revenue  of  30,000  pesos.  The  house  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  works,  to  whom  we  had  an  introduction,  was  a 
squalid-looking,  comfortless  shed,  where  he  had  to  spend  several  days 
in  each  week ;  but  the  Venezuelan  is  utterly  indifferent  to  comfort. 
We  were  received  with  a  welcome  and  an  admirable  breakfast. 

The  lake  is  one  of  the  most  singular  sights  ever  to  be  witnessed  in  a 
tropical  climate.  It  is  a  league  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  a  league 
in  breadth,  and,  except  in  the  centre  and  towards  the  rivulet  which 
feeds  it,  frozen  over  with  salt.  The  appearance  of  the  surface  is  that 
of  ice  covered  with  coarse  hoar-frost ;  its  whiteness  is  dazzling,  and  we 
could  walk  without  danger  till  towards  the  centre,  where  the  surface 
became  sloppy.  The  thickness  of  the  ice,  where  broken,  was  about  three 
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or  foar  inches.  The  works  are  the  simplest  possible.  The  surface  is 
broken  up  with  crow-bars  along  the  edges  by  a  few  peons,  and  the 
salt  thrown  up  in  heaps  upon  the  banks,  where  it  is  transported  on  the 
backs  of  a  few  donkeys  to  the  beach.  The  salt  is  sold  there  for  20  reals 
acwt.,  of  which  it  costs  three  to  land  and  transport  to  the  beach.  The 
surface  of  the  lake  is  strewed  with  little  fishes,  who,  coming  down 
from  the  rivulet,  seem  to  be  forced  to  the  top  as  the  brine  becomes 
strong,  and  are  then  stranded,  the  lake  crystallising  beneath  them. 
Where  the  ice  has  been  broken  up,  it  soon  appears  to  crystallise  again ; 
a  strong  breeze  constantly  sweeping  over  the  low  point  of  Araia  greatly 
hastening  the  evaporation.  At  the  extreme  point,  opposite  Margarita 
and  the  pearl  islands,  is  a  village  whose  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
cnnng  6sh.     The  Margaritans  are  almost  all  fishermen. 

The  ruined  castle  of  St.  Jago  stands  between  the  salt  lake  and  the 
harbour  of  Cumana,  upon  a  hillock,  which  terminates  abruptly  at  the 
water's  edge.  It  is  a  monument  of  the  bondage  of  the  native  In- 
dians, by  whose  labour  the  early  Spaniards  constructed  it  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  salt  works  from  the  attacks  of  foreign  nations ;  some  of 
the  bastions  have  been  blown  up,  and  are  lying  about  in  huge  masses 
of  masonry,  among  which  innumerable  lizards  are  basking  and  gliding; 
the  walls  are  split  open,  and  the  cisterns  rendered  useless;  the  masonry 
is  beautifully  cut,  and  the  large  blocks,  though  of  soft  coral  rock,  have 
their  edges  as  sharp  as  if  just  finished  by  the  artisan.  The  frozen  lake, 
the  wild  peninsula,  and  the  rude  huts  of  the  peons  and  superintendent, 
have  a  singular  aspect  from  its  battlements. 

The  heat  being  excessive,  we  deferred  our  return  till  the  evening,  when 
we  were  promised  the  meek  conveyance  of  donkeys  as*  far  as  a  village 
on  the  gulf,  where  we  were  to  cross,  in  company  with  the  superintend- 
ent In  the  mean  time,  hammocks  were  hung  up  between  the  posts  of 
the  shed,  in  which  we  lounged  away  with  a  few  volumes  of  Victor 
Hugo's  or  Balzac's  novels,  in  one  of  which  the  superintendent  was 
deeply  interested.  Our  chargers  were  brought  to  the  door,  or  to 
the  post,  for  there  was  no  door,  after  dinner ;  the  caparisons  were 
as  bumble  as  the  animals ;  the  bridles  were  halters,  and  the 
saddles  the  same  packs  which  were  used  for  transporting  the  salt. 
These,  however,  were  rendered  less  inconvenient  by  being  wrapped 
roimd  with  cloaks,  and  in  this  guise  we  set  forth,  the  superintendent 
leading.  It  soon  became  dark,  the  path  was  rugged,  and  we  could 
scarcely  keep  our  leader  in  view ;  however,  the  donkeys  were  accus- 
tomed to  travelling  in  lines,  and,  in  spite  of  the  intricate  bush  and 
rough  gulleys,  down  which  the  path  frequently  led  us,  we  managed 
after  a  jog  of  two  hours  to  reach  the  borders  of  the  gulf. 

Here  we  embarked  on  board  a  large  open  boat  with  latteen  sails. 
The  wind  was  fresh,  and  dashed  the  spray  high  over  her  bows ;  we  soon 
crossed  the  Gulf  of  Coriaco,  reached  the  landing-place  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Manzanares,  and  were  led  by  a  short  cut,  which  appeared  rather 
longer  than  the  high  road,  to  our  abode.  There  is  no  hotel  in  Cumana 
properly  so  called,  but  a  billiard*room  keeper  had  consented,  merely  to 
oblige  a  friend,  to  whom  we  had  an  introiduction,  to  take  us  in  ;  and, 
contrary  to  the  usual  practice  in  such  cases,  we  were  well  treated  and 
moderately  charged.  Our  portmanteaus  had  been  despatched  over  the 
Cordillera,  and  we  were  anxious  to  follow  to  Camanacoa ;  but  to  hire 
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horses  or  mules  in  Cumaoa  is  no  easy  matter ;  nor  does  the  town  pos- 
sess many  objects  of  cariosity  to  beguile  the  weary  hoars  of  delay.  A 
French  natundist,  whose  acquaintance  we  made,  gave  us  much  infor- 
mation as  to  the  travelling  in  the  interior  of  the  province,  and  we  had 
projected  a  shooting  party  with  him  to  a  lagoon,  abounding  with 
flamingoes  and  every  kind  of  wild-fowl,  but  its  bottom  was  tesselated 
with  sting-rays,  and  shooting  there  said  to  be  impracticable  without  a 
flat-bottomed  boat,  of  which  we  were  unable  to  procure  a  promise. 

A  door  was  pointed  out  to  us,  in  passing  by  which  General  Bermudes 
had  been  assassinated  by  a  Cumanese  Brutus.  Bermudes  was  a  splendid- 
looking  fellow,  of  immense  bodily  strength ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  him 
that  his  wives  were  five^  all  of  whom  dwelt  together  in  harmony.  He 
was  suspected  of  aiming  at  supreme  power,  and  a  party  of  Bmtases 
decided  upon  killing  the  chief.  The  lot  fell  upon  a  wretched  being, 
four  feet  high,  who  had  never  even  fired  a  shot ;  the  assassins  were  inside 
the  door,  and  the  general  was  striding  up  the  street.  ^'  What  shall  I 
do  ?"  says  the  four-feet  Brutus,  pale  and  trembling.  *'  Shoot !  shoot  I" 
replied  the  patriots.  The  Brutus  pulled  the  trigger  of  a  pocket-pistol, 
and  down  fell  the  giant  general.  In  the  town  and  outskirts  of  Cumaoa 
are  seen  many,  among  the  younger  inhabitants,  with  fair  hair  and  blue 
or  gray  eyes,  for  which  pleasing  contrast  to  the  universal  swarthiness^ 
the  republic  is  probably  indebted  to  the  gallantry  of  the  British  mer- 
cenaries, whom  the  Venezuelan  generals  found  so  turbulent  and  raa- 
tinous.  If  this  generation  inherits  with  the  complexion  somewhat  of 
the  active  and  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic  blood, 
the  republic  will  owe  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  peaoelnl  la- 
bours of  the  foreign  battalions  than  to  their  feats  of  arms. 

Our  mules  had  finally  been  procured,  and  our  acquaintances  here 
having  provided  us  with  introductions  enough  to  the  towns  on  our  pro- 
jected route,  we  started  before  daylight  with  a  guide.  We  had  nearly 
crossed  the  arid  flat  which  extends  from  Cumana  to  the  Cordillera, 
when  it  became  light  enough  to  distinguish  objects.  The  grass,  if  ever 
there  had  been  any,  was  burned  off;  patches  of  stunted  bush  were  in- 
terspersed with  thickets  of  bromelias  and  prickly  pear,  and  open  arid 
spaces.  In  ascending  the  Cordillera,  we  met  numerous  tame  Indians  of 
the  Chayma  tribe  ;  they  are  the  lightest-coloured  of  all  the  Indians  in 
this  part  of  Venesuela,  square  built,  and  dressed  in  a  simple  costume 
of  drawers  and  shirts.  The  valleys  are  thickly  covered  with  their 
conucos  or  gardens  ;  they  have  the  same  melancholy,  indolent  expres- 
sion of  countenance  which  characterises  all  the  Indians.  Near  the 
top  of  the  ascent,  a  pur  of  young  Indians  passed  us,  driving  a  jack- 
ass laden  with  pine-apples ;  for  two  of  these  we  were  asked  a  quartilla, 
or  l^d. ;  they  were  delicious. 

From  the  summit  of  the  Cordillera  we  looked  back  upon  a  nmgit^ 
ficent  prospect  of  the  peninsula  of  Araia,  the  Gulf  of  Coriaco,  and 
the  port  of  Cumana,  with  the  distant  town  of  Coriaco  at  the  upper  tad 
of  the  gulf,  and  the  Island  of  Margarita  floating 'in  the  knists  of  ^ 
horizon ;  before  us  was  a  confusion  of  mountain  tops ;  further  on  we 
found  a  wild-looking  posada,  where  we  managed  to  procure  some  ad- 
dition to  the  cold  breakfast  which  we  carried  in  our  holsters,  and  re- 
mounting, prepared  to  descend  the  pass  of  the  Impossibile.  The  road 
or  path  descends  over  a  succession  of  precipitous  rocks,  which  make 
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the  title  very  appropriate ;  but  nothing  is  imposiible  to  mountain  mules 
if  tbey  are  allowed  to  take  their  own  way,  and  take  their  own  time  to 
gather  their  hind-legs  together :  with  the  exception  of  getting  a  leg  oc- 
casionally jammed  against  the  rocks,  and  feeling  very  much  excited  by 
seeing  the  stones  loosened  by  the  party  in  the  rear,  bounding  past  one's 
head  in  their  headlong  descent,  there  is  little  danger.  We  found  our- 
selves safely  deposited  in  the  valley  below,  where  a  delicious  rivulet 
^^s  gurgling  along  its  forest  bed. 

Our  path  lay  along  the  mountain  side,  and  below  us  ran  this  beautiful 
stream,  with  its  valley  sometimes  opening  out  into  broad  cultivated 
spaces,  and  oftener  clad  in  the  rich  foliage  of  wild  nature.  The  scenery 
became  more  enchanting  at  every  step ;  the  valley  opened  out,  and  our 
path  descending  into  it,  we  at  length  heard  the  crackling  of  fire,  and 
saw  a  high  volume  of  smoke  that  seemed  to  stop  our  further  progress. 
A  sudden  turn  brought  us  to  a  ford  of  the  river,  across  which  it  was 
necessary  to  pass,  but  the  canes  were  on  fire  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
beyond,  and  the  passage  seemed  at  first  impracticable.  On  one  side, 
however,  the  breeze^  which  was  lashing  up  the  conflagration)  had  has- 
tened the  work,  and  the  fires  were  nearly  out  and  did  not  appear  to  ex- 
tend far;  and  with  a  proper  application  of  whip  and  spur  the  mules 
were  induced  into  a  gallop,  and  the  dangerous  spot  penetrated  and  left 
in  the  rear. 

The  small  villages  of  St.  Fernando  and  Santa  Anna,  with  their 
handsome  churches  and  rich  provision  grounds  encroaching  upon  the 
scattered  patches  of  forest,  lay  upon  our  right  and  left.  These  lovely 
valleys  are  filled  with  such  villages,  with  a  population  principally  Indian 
and  half-caste,  each  with  its  handsome  church  towering  over  the  humble 
rows  of  huts  and  gardens  along  the  windings  of  the  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries. They  were  founded  originally  by  the  monkish  missionaries,  who 
collected  the  Indians  round  them,  after  Las  Cases  had  succeeded  in 
protecting  them  from  Spanish  slavery.  That  venerable  and  philan- 
thropic father,  when  he  rescued  the  Indians  from  the  labour  of  con- 
structing the  fortresses,  seems  to  have  imposed  upon  them  at  least  an 
equivalent  task  among  his  successors  in  erecting  the  churches  of  the 
missions  and  the  houses  of  their  pastors.  These  churches  are  now 
more  than  half  of  them  unroofed,  having  been  repeatedly  plundered 
and  sometimes  burnt  during  the  civil  war,  but  Hie  turrets  and  walls 
still  remain  to  adorn  the  landscape  and  form  a  point  for  the  re-assem- 
blage of  the  villagers. 

The  town  of  Cumanacoa,  which  we  reached  in  the  afternoon,  is  in 
the  midst  of  this  valley  or  system  of  valleys.  Nothing  can  be  more 
lovely  than  its  situation-^high  hills,  with  their  rocky  masses  of  purple 
*>kI  gray  projecting  from  the  dark  green  recesses  of  forest,  cleft  into 
■eparate  valleys,  each  with  its  winding  rivulet  and  projecting  headlands 
filing  a  separate  vista,  and  the  broad  flat  upon  which  the  town 
stands  half  surrounded  by  the  windings  of  the  stream  and  the  gardens 
aad  cultivatwn  of  the  inhabitants,  while  huge  forest  trees  and  wild 
bush  encroach  upon  the  groups  of  cocoa-nut  and  tall  palmeits, 
tlligator  pear,  breut-fmit,  and  Imnana,  and  haciendas  of  sugar,  while 
the  extensive  walls  of  the  roofless  church  attest  the  extent  of  its  decay 
tod  sufferings  from  the  guerra  a  muerie.  The  principal  proprietor  and 
magistrate,  to  whom  we  had  brought  a  letter,  immediately  procured  us 
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a  lodging  and  a  promise  of  horses  for  the  next  day.  Our  intention 
was  to  proceed  to  Maturin,  a  town  on  the  Guarapiche,  making  a  detour 
to  visit  the  villages  of  Caripe  and  the  caverns  of  the  Guacharos  in  their 
neighbourhood.  For  this  excursion  our  horses  were  to  be  at  the  door 
at  twelve  the  next  day.  Early  in  the  morning,  our  host  led  us  into  the 
country  a  short  distance,  to  visit  his  hcLcienda  of  sugar  recently  estab- 
lished upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  the  midst  of  the  bush.  The  works, 
which  were  upon  a  miniature  scale  compared  with  those  of  the  West 
Indies,  were  however  very  compact,  and  the  thrifty  habits  and  econo- 
mical manner  of  working  of  the  Venezuelan  farmer  or  planter  will  no 
doubt  supply  capital  for  more  extended  operations,  aided  as  in  the  case  of 
our  host,  by  a  greater  activity  than  generally  prevails  among  the  very  in- 
dolent population.  Where  the  population  is  Indian  the  manufacture  of 
rum  is  very  profitable.  The  Indian  knows  no  enjoyment  equal  to  that 
of  drinking ;  his  notion  of  heaven  even  in  his  wild  state  is  that  of  con- 
stant intoxication.  Our  host  shewed  us  attached  to  his  hacienda  a  very 
promising  garden,  planted  with  fruit  trees,  native  and  exotic;  among 
them  was  a  plantation  of  dates.  Where  nature  yields  a  bountiful 
supply  spontaneously,  the  lazy  and  contented  population  seldom  make 
such  exertions.  Our  horses  were  not  forthcoming  at  twelve,  and  with 
difficulty  we  procured  a  horse  and  mule  by  three  o*clock,  the  latter  to 
be  changed  for  a  horse  at  a  hut  half  way  to  the  first  village,  where  we 
were  to  pass  the  night.  In  the  mean  time  we  had  sent  on  our  baggage 
with  our  guide,  and,  taking  leave  of  our  host,  followed  his  footsteps. 

Chap.  XL 

The  Mountain  Hato— The  Capuchin  Friar — St.  Francisco— A  Juez  depaz^ 
A  Demijohn — A  Gasconading  Host — ^The  Village  of  Caripe — ^The  Gavenis 
— A  Guacbaro  Hunt — The  Jewel  Chamber — A  frantic  Revel — Guacharo 
Tobacco— 'Functions  of  a  Juez  depaz — Village  of  Aragua — Llanos  of  Cu- 
roana. 

Nothing  could  be  more  enchanting  than  the  varied  scenery  of  the 
▼alley  through  which  lay  our  route,  as  we  crossed  and  recrossed  its  rivu- 
lets, at  one  time  under  an  arcade  of  forest  trees,  the  boughs  overhead 
interlaced  with  festooning  lianas,  and  weighed  down  with  parasitical 
pines  ;  at  another  traversing  a  sylvan  glade,  skirted  with  hanging 
woods  and  the  blue  Cordillera  towering  above.  At  length,  after  paisn- 
ing  the  course  of  a  rivulet  for  some  distance  through  the  dense  forest, 
we  reached  the  foot  of  the  ascent  by  which  we  were  to  get  out  of  the 
valley.  It  was  steep,  and  in  some  places  the  path  was  cut  in  a  zig-zag 
direction  up  the  face  of  the  rock  so  precipitously  that  our  beasts  were 
obliged  to  stand  still  and  blow  after  each  effort 

That  delay  was  well  repaid  by  the  prospect,  which  was  such  as  the 
eye  loves  to  linger  upon.  Surmounting  these  difficulties,  we  reached  the 
Cocalar,  an  elevated  pasturage,  above  which  the  stately  summits  of  the 
Bergantin  and  Turimiquire  rear  their  rugged  heads.  The  green  plains  of 
the  Cocalar  are  interspersed  with  ridges  of  rolling  stones  and  patches 
of  forest.  After  a  ride  of  some  duration,  we  overtook  our  guide  and 
^^^Z'^  mules,  and  reached  the  hato  where  the  horse  was  to  be  handed 
to  us.  A  fresh  difficulty  intervened ;  the  horse  was  out  grazing,  pro- 
bably at  some  distance ;  a  boy  was  started  off  in  search  of  him,  but 
only  returned  unsuccessfully  at  dusk.    At  the  hato  theref(»re,  a  wild 
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abode  which  did  not  promise  much  comfort,  we  were  compelled  to  stop. 
The  manager,  a  tall,  handsome  old  Spaniard,  with  an  aquiline  nose, 
gave  us  the  best  that  his  res  tmgusia  domi  afforded.  A  gurglet  of 
water,  deliciously  cold,  with  the  crimson  blossoms  of  the  rosa  de  monte 
floating  in  it,  which,  the  Spaniard  informed  us,  made  it  especially 
wholesome,  a  few  fragments  of  cheese,  and  a  small  allowance  of 
lodian  corn  bread,  was  our  humble  fare.  The  pheasants  were  crowing 
from  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  trees,  and  the  Spaniard  assured  us 
that  he  could  give  us  some  capital  shooting  if.  we  would  remain  with 
him.  He  showed  us  the  skins  of  several  mountain  lions  (a  species  of 
brown  leopard),  tiger  cats,  and  deer,  of  which  he  said  he  could  show  us 
abundance.  His  eye  lighted  up  as  he  examined  the  locks  of  our  guns, 
and  spoke  of  his  feats  among  the  cagaria.  We  at  length  got  into  our 
hammocks.  In  spite  of  a  sheep-skin  blanket,  the  night  was  excessively 
cold  and  comfortless,  and  towards  day-break  I  was  obliged  to  get  up 
and  walk  about  to  keep  myself  warm.  Our  guide  was  started  to  look 
for  the  horse,  and  the  muchacho  to  bring  in  a  cow  to  give  milk  for  our 
coffee. 

The  hot  coffee,  which  shortly  made  its  appearance  in  a  calabash,  was 
highly  acceptable.  This  was  the  first  time  we  had  had  to  complain  of 
cold,  and  yet  we  had  not  only  slept  under  a  roof,  but  there  were  walls  to 
the  bouse.  Our  new  horse  was  in  the  mean  time  driven  in,  and  our 
cargoes  packed,  and  we  set  out  for  St.  Antonio.  We  found  that  our 
detention  at  the  hato  had  been  a  fortunate  occurrence ;  the  road  was 
both  difficult  to  find  and  rough  to  travel  even  by  day,  crossed  by  numerous 
ravines  filled  up  with  intricate  forest  and  high  ridges,  and  obstructed 
by  huge  'rocks.  We,  however,  passed  the  verge  of  the  Cocalar,  and 
began  to  descend  into  the  opposite  valley,  little  inferior  to  that  we  had 
]eft  behind  us  in  beauty.  The  hanging  woods  which  clothed  its  sides 
sparkled  with  the  golden  blossoms  of  the  cames  iollendas,  and  blushed 
with  the  lilac  bloom  of  the  purple  wreath.  In  the  patches  of  forest 
through  which  we  rode,  we  observed  the  crimson  blossoms  of  the  rosa 
de  monte  (brownea  coccinea\  with  which  our  cups  had  been  flavoured 
the  previous  evening,  hanging  from  the  pendent  boughs,  each  separate 
flower  like  a  rich  bunch  of  fuchsia  bells  ;  and  feathery  bamboo  grasses 
shot  up  to  an  extraordinary  height,  their  tufted  joints  quivering  with 
every  motion  of  the  air. 

Looking  down  upon  the  valley,  we  at  length  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
church  and  village  of  St.  Antonio;  another  also  twinkled  in  the  dis- 
tance. We  entered  St.  Antonio,  which  was  a  square  of  huts,  in  the 
centre  of  a  few  scattered  sheds  and  provision  grounds.  We  were  re« 
ceived  at  the  padre's  house  by  the  occupant,  a  Capuchin  friar,  bearded 
and  hooded  and  barefooted.  He  was  a  man  of  no  great  stature,  but 
yonng  and^usty ;  and,  in  fact,  as  far  as  his  outward  man,  rather  intended 
by  nature  for  the  saddle  and  the  camp  than  telling  his  beads  in  a  remote 
Indian  mission.  There  was  no  affectation  of  austerity  in  his  manner. 
He  told  us  he  had  just  arrived  from  Spain  (the  Venezuelans  have  no 
taste  for  the  profession  of  the  church  in  any  of  its  branches),  to  take 
charge  of  the  Indian  villages.  He  seemed  to  take  the  greatest  interest 
in  tbeir  welfare,  and  was  sanguine  as  to  their  restoration.  He  apologised 
for  having  nothing  but  water  to  offer  us,  but  placed  before  us  a  very  good 
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break&st  of  omelettes,  fried  eg|;s,  and  corn,  and  after  this  was  de- 
spatched produced  cigars,  a  relaxation  which  he  said  be  had  permitted 
himself  since  his  arrival,  as  a  substitute  for  society,  few  travellers  pass- 
ing by  his  remote  dwelling.  His  conversation  was  lively  and  unaffected. 
He  showed  os  his  church,  whose  interior  was  adorned  with  various  rude 
cartoons  representing  the  sacraments,  and  one  a  straggle  between  a 
gentleman  in  black  with  horns  and  cloven  feet  and  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  over  the  bed  of  a  dying  sinner.  These  churches  had  all  formerly 
their  vessels  of  silver,  some  of  gold,  but  the  worthies  of  the  civil  war 
were  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  prepossessing  portability  of  church 
plate  with  an  ancient  peninsular  captain  of  my  acquaintance.  Never 
will  the  ruby  glow  of  that  countenance,  lighteid  up  by  marauding  en- 
thusiasm and  strong  military  port,  fade  from  my  recollectioD,  as  the 
maudlin  veteran  of  the  5th  Foot  would  turn  upon  me  his  mahogany 
features,  implore  a  blessing  upon  his  soul,  and  pour  out  his  conviction 
that,  "  when  it  was  crushed  flat,  it  packed  so  nicely  in  the  bottom  of 
one's  portmanteau.'* 

The  worthy  friar,  after  doing  the  honours  of  the  village  and  his  house^ 
and  giving  us  a  letter  to  9LJuez  de  pax  of  his  acquaintance,  who,  he 
assured  us,  would  facilitate  our  excursion  to  the  caverns,  proposed  to 
accompany  us  halfway  to  the  next  village.  Our  horses  were  saddled, 
the  Capuchin  put  a  sombrero  upon  his  head,  boots  and  spurs  upon  bis 
heels,  tied  an  ample  scarlet  cloak  behind  his  saddle,  and  off  we  started 
together.  Desirous  of  reaching  8l  Francisco  at  an  early  hour,  we 
soon  broke  into  a  gallop,  the  road  lay  along  the  level  valley  repeatedly 
crossing  the  river.  The  friar,  who  was  quite  at  home  on  his  horse,  at 
length  pulled  up ;  his  horse  had  to  be  spared  for  further  work.  We 
parted  from  him  with  regret  and  mutual  good  wishes.  We  were  glad 
when  we  came  in  sight  of  St.  Francisco ;  our  horses,  no  doubt,  were 
more  so,  for  the  pace  was  severe,  the  day  hot,  and  the  condition  of  the 
beasts  low. 

The  principal  resident  received  us  into  his  house^  and  we  discussed 
with  him  our  further  progress,  as  we  were  anxious  to  get  on.  The 
juez  de  paz  before-mentioned  was  in  the  village,  and,  having  perused  the 
friar's  letter,  which  represented  us  as  travellers  of  distinction,  he,  after  some 
consultation  with  our  new  host,  decided  that  we  were  to  remain  at  St. 
Francisco  that  night,  and  that  as  his  co-judge  in  Caripe  was  too  great 
a  brute  to  have  intercourse  with  people  of  distinction,  not  knowing  bow 
to  read  and  write,  he  would  himself  proceed  thither  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, make  all  the  arrangements  for  guides  and  torches,  and  await  our 
arrival ;  merely  stipulating  that  we  were  to  bring  a  demijohn  of  mm, 
without  which  the  Indians  could  not  be  induced  to  stir;  we  were  thas 
constrained  to  remain. 

Our  new  host  was  a  stirring,  gasconading  gendeman,  full  of  anec- 
dotes of  the  war  and  politics  ;  he  was  vehement  in  his  lai^nage,  and 
rather  truculent  in  his  countenance. 

"  We  are  a  young  republic,  you  shall  see  what  we  shall  be  by-and- 
bye,"  was  his  repeated  assertion,  mingled  with,  **  but  my  countrymen 
are  so  lazy,  I  have  no  patience  with  them,  they  lie  in  tlieir  hammock^ 
they  say,  <  I  have  enough,  I  d<m't  want  to  work,  why  should  I  work  t' 
Englishmen  work  and  become  rich,  and  their  children  are  never  satis- 
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fied  tSl  they  work  and  become  equally  rich ;  but  if  I  work  and  become 
rich,  my  sons  will  say,  we  have  enough,  and  lounge  in  their  ham- 
mocksy  and  be  no  richer  than  when  I  began." 

The  Veneauelans  were  of  course,  according  to  him,  the  bravest  people 
in  the  world ;  but  the  English  were  ferocious  to  fight  too.  He  had 
been  sent  from  Cumana  to  recapture  some  deserters  from  the  English 
meroenaxiesy  and  they  all  fought  to  the  last,  and  refused  quarter. 
"  Carrambol  they  were  brutes  to  fight.''  Mistaking  some  reply  of 
ours,  he  imagined  we  were  sent  by  the  Queen  of  England  to  travel 
through  his  country,  and  immediately  fiared  up  at  the  idea. 

*'  What  business  has  the  Queen  of  England  to  send  people  here  to 
see  what  our  country  is  worth  ?  What  is  Queen  Victoria  at  ?  What 
was  she  doing  in  Guayana  the  other  day  ?  We  hate  queens  and  kings 
too." 

Afler  explaining  the  mistake,  we  told  him  that  his  republic  would 
probably  end  in  a  kingdom,  that  Paes,  or  some  other  more  successful, 
woeki  succeed  in  making  himself  absolute. 

**  No,"  he  replied, "  the  moment  he  attempts  that,  he  will  be  killed. 
Look  at  Bermudas!  Look  at  Heres!  The  moment  they  aim  at  taking 
our  liberties,  we  cut  their  throats,  or  shoot  them  ^  te  maian  todos.*  We 
will  have  no  king  in  Venesuela,  but  every  country  is  looking  after  us ; 
there  was  a  German  traveller  here  lately,  and  a  Frenchman,  and  a 
Prussian,  your  kings  all  want  our  country,  but  we  will  have  none  of 
yoQ  :  cannot  yon  be  satisfied  with  your  own  countries  V 

Early  the  next  morning,  we  were  to  have  started  for  Caripe,  but  our 
guide  had  let  the  horses  stray,  and  they  were  not  recovered  till  after 
breakfast;  the  guide,  by  that  time,  naturally  lazy,  had  run  lame  and 
sulky :  we,  however,  procured  another,  and  started  from  St.  Francisco. 
Our  path  lay  up  a  torrent,  across  which  several  gigantic  trees  had 
fallen  in  different  spots,  where  thev  lay  mouldering. under  a  weight  of 
parasites  and  lianas.  We  emerged  from  the  valley ;  the  scenery  for 
the  last  three  days  among  these  branches  of  the  Cordillera  had  been 
exquisitely  beautiful ;  the  Cordillera,  running  down  from  the  parent 
Andes  had  appeared,  to  make  its  last  effort  at  gorgeous  grandeur  be- 
fore descending  into  the  ocean  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  emerging  again 
with  less  magnificence  but  with  equal  grace  in  the  bocas  and  Island 
of  Trinidad. 

Passing  several  haios,  situated  among  the  most  enchanting  scenes, 
we  traversed  a  long  extent  of  prairie ;  at  length  we  entered  a  valley, 
whose  general  features  though  not  less  beauti^l  were  less  bold  ;  groves 
of  stately  trees,  covered  with  innumerable  white  blossoms  adorned  the 
margin  of  a  bubbling  rivulet,  and,  in  the  forks  of  the  taller  trunks,  the 
brilliant  colours  of  the  blossoms  of  the  orchideous  plants,  and  of  the 
wild  pines  caught  the  eye  in  every  direction.  A  few  coffee  plantations 
how  appeared,  and  the  tinkling  of  a  bell  struck  our  ears ;  we  reached 
a  turn  where  the  rivulet  crowed  our  path ;  on  the  other  side  was 
erected  a  wooden  cross  on  which  hung  a  chaplet  of  flowers ;  beyond  this 
there  appeared  a  long  avenue  and  green  walk,  whose  turf  was  so 
English  village-likci  that  the  eye  involuntarily  searched  for  the  blue- 
bell and  violet  among  the  herbage.  At  the  end  of  this  vista  were  the 
church,  the  ruined  convent  walls,  and  village  of  Caripe— «  prettier 
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scene  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  We  soon  found  the  juez^  whose 
preparations  had  commenced  ;  we  were  to  remain  at  Caripe  this  day, 
and  repair  to  the  caverns  at  our  leisure  the  next,  whither  the  juez  and 
the  Indian  guides  were  to  proceed  at  daylight  to  cut  torches. 

The  judge,  being  a  person  of  consequence,  requires  some  description ; 
his  appearance  was  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  bench — my  compa- 
nion himself,  holding  a  grave  judicial  situation  in  one  of  the  West 
India  islands,  was  not  a  little  scandalised  for  his  cloth — an  unsharea 
and  unwashed  face,  injudicial  garments,  and  a  stirrup  eye,  or  obli- 
quity of  vision  amounting  to  a  squint,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
contracted  by  a  habit  of  scrutinising  the  value  of  the  inducements  that 
were  placed  in  his  palm  from  behind,  ere  he  proceeded  daily  upon  his 
judicial  functions,  gave  him  altogether  as  smtster  an  air  as  a  judge 
could  well  wear. 

Having  had  our  dinner  prepared  by  an  aged  half-caste,  who  occu- 
pied one  of  the  huts,  his  worship,  the  judge,  began  to  make  tender 
inquiries  after  the  demijohn,  and  his  sinister  eye  rolled  over  its  fair 
proportions  as  the  beam  of  the  lady's  eye  gilded  the  portly  belly  of  Sir 
John.  We  soon  gratified  the  judge's  anxiety  to  test  the  contents  by 
preparing  for  him  a  calabash  of  strong  punch,  his  eyes  lighted  up,  aod 
he  became  an  agreeable  companion ;  however,  after  replenishing  this 
calabash  again  and  again,  he  left  us  to  make  ready  for  the  mor- 
row. 

It  was  a  lovely  night ;  the  silvery  light  of  the  moon,  aided  by 
that  of  the  comer,  which  was  again  immediately  before  us,  stresuned 
through  the  arched  windows  and  doors  of  the  old  convent ;  on  our  left 
was  the  church,  raised  upon  a  terrace  of  no  great  elevation,  and  on 
our  right  the  humble  cottages  of  the  Indians ;  a  few  palm -tops  and 
bananas  appeared  above  the  latter,  the  rest  of  the  valley  was  lost  in 
mist  and  darkness ;  a  profound  stillness  reigned  around ; 

Nought 
Stirr*d  rudely,  but,  congenial  with  the  night, 
Whatever  moved,  was  gliding  like  a  spirit. 

We  could  not  help  recalling  to  our  recollections,  HumboIdt*s  descrip- 
tion of  his  residence  in  that  convent,  whose  walls  only  now  remained, 
and  the  embarrassment  of  the  simple  monks  lest  the  travellers  should 
perceive  that  their  means  of  hospitality  were  nearly  exhausted.  While 
vre  stood  contemplating  the  scene,  a  row  of  dark  figures  glided  across 
the  square,  the  dim  red  light  of  torches  appeared  in  the  windows  of  the 
church,  and  a  strain  of  music  rose  through  the  solemn  stilness — it  was 
the  Indians  chanting  the  '*  Santo  Dios."  It  was  in  such  a  scene  of 
touching  simplicity  that  the  sigh  of  repentance,  which  earned  the  listen- 
ing Peri  an  entrance  into  Paradise,  escaped  the  wicked  man.  Whether 
our  sensibilities  had  been  excited  by  the  simple  poetry  of  the  scene, 
or  by  the  contemplation  of  the  judge  over  his  calabashes  of  punch,  we 
were  much  affected,  and  sat  up  late  laying  plans  for  returning  during 
the  next  year  to  ruralise  and  loiter  away  several  months  in  the  seques- 
tered village,  which  were  all  subsequently  forgotten. 

In  the  morning  the  juez  had  gone  forward  with  his  party,  and,  while 
the  vapours  were  yet  floating  over  the  valley,  we  sent  out  our  lively  pw^ 
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to  shoot  some  pheasants  which  were  crowing  away  among  the  tree-tops. 
Scrolling  along  a  path  we  met  the  peon  returning  unsuccessful,  and 
began  to  6re  «mong  the  painted  paroquets  which  were  chattering  amid 
the  coral  blossoms  of  some  bnchares;  we  found  a  delicious  bath  in  the 
rirulet  which  wound  down  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  gardens  of 
the  Indian  cottages,  though  somewhat  dishevelled,  still  showed  traces 
of  the  care  which  the  friars  bestowed  upon  their  cultivation,  neat  fences^ 
abundant  fruit-trees,  and  European  flowers  and  vegetables ;  there  was 
a  fascination  about  this  sequestered  valley,  isolated  among  the  unin- 
habited sierras  around,  in  producing  which  the  evaporation  from  the 
judge's  punch  had  no  share. 

After  a  breakfast,  excellent  in  spite  of  our  failure  among  the  phea- 
sants, we  started  for  the  caverns,  retracing,  for  about  three  miles,  our 
Toad  of  the  previous  day  till  we  reached  a  hato,  at  the  entrance  to  a 
wooded  ravine,  over  which  g^y  rocks  towered  high ;  into  this  gorge  we 
turned,  proceeding  up  the  bed  of  a  stream,  making  our  way  through 
thickets  and  jungles,  and  over  rough  crags,  till  the  sides  of  the  ravine, 
closing  in,  became  more  precipitous.  Our  horses  had  much  difficulty 
in  scrambling  up  the  rugged  path,  but  we  at  length  found  ourselves  in 
front  of  a  vast  arch,  within  which  all  at  first  was  darkness.  The  cliff  in 
which  this  portal  appeared  was  covered  above  with  rich  foliage,  and  in 
front  of  the,  cavern  there  was  a  tangled  mass  of  heliconias,  colossal 
arums,  lianas  descending  from  the  lofty  timber-trees,  and  palms  which 
choked  up  the  approach,  while  below  us  the  rivulet  tfoamed  over  its 
locky  bed.  Looking  down  from  the  bar  which  was  before  the  entrance^ 
we  perceived  our  party  of  Indians ;  they  appeared  pigmies  in  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  chasm,  and  were  hard  at  work  splitting  the  dwarf  pal ms, 
and  roasting  the  strips  tied  into  bundles  to  form  our  torches,^  over  a 
good  fire.  These  palms  grow  abundantly  in  the  valley,  the  centre  of 
the  leading  shoot  is  eaten  by  the  Indians,  it  is  of  the  same  flavour  as 
the  mountain  cabbage.  We  unsaddled  our  horses  under  the  entrance, 
and  sent  them' back  to  the  hato  which  we  had  just  passed,  where  there 
were  several  old  sheds,  thatched  with  palm>leaves,  used  perhaps  by  the 
last  party  of  Indians,  Who  assemble  here  annually  for  the  guacharo 
hunt. 

In  the  appearance  of  these  caverns,  which  the  freaks  of  nature  have 
wrought  out  of  limestone  clifTs,  there  is  a  great  sameness ;  stalagmite 
and  stalactite  in  every  fantastic  form,  and  a  succession  of  chambers  to 
which  fancy  gives  the  titles  of  aisles,  market  crosses,  baths,  and  young 
palaces;  but  the  tropical  vegetation  at  the  entrance,  and  the  wild 
screaming  of  the  guacharos  in  its  interior  recesses,  give  to  this  subterra- 
nean labyrinth  an  uncouth  grandeur  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe. 
The  guacharo  (steatamis  caripensis)  is  a  species  of  nightjar,  feeding, 
however,  upon  berries  and  seeds;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  buz- 
zard, cinnamon-coloured,  and  thinly  scattered  with  white  spots.  Its 
jonn^y  piehanSf  are  reckoned  a  great  delicacy,  and,  in  the  month  of 
Jane,  when  the  young  birds  are  loaded  with  fat,  the  Indians  repair  in  a 
body  to  the  caverns,  and  hold  a  grand  chasse :  the  pichons  which  are 
not  eaten  upon  the  spot  are  melted  down  into  an  oil,  which  is  said  to 
continue  sweet  for  ever,  and  is  much  used  in  cooking.  In  spite  of  the 
annual  destruction,  their  numbers  are  undiminished,  the  inaccessible 
recesses  of  the  interior  sending  out  fresh  swarms.     About  the  hour  of 
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dusk,  the  birds  come  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  with  loud  screams, 
and,  hoTering  there  for  a  few  seconds,  emerge  in  a  long  column, 
leaving,  as  the  Indians  assert,  a  watch  behind ;  before  daylight 
they  return  in  the  same  manner,  laden  with  seeds  about  the  size  of 
marbles. 

As  our  torches  were  not  prepared,  and  we  were  desirous  of  having  a 
hunt  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  in  the  evening,  we  deferred  our  ex- 
ploring party  till  the  night.  We  strolled  in,  however,  to  examine  as 
far  as  the  daylight  might  reach ;  within  the  entrance^  the  cavern  en* 
larges.  The  roof  is  a  lofty  dome,  of  which  the  eye  perceives  only  the 
huge  stalactites  which  point  downwards,  and  the  uncouth  masses  pro* 
jecting  from  the  sides.  About  200  paces  from  the  porch,  the  progress 
is  imf^ed  by  water;  the  cries  of  the  fowl,  which  the  Indians  formerly 
imagined  to  be  the  wailings  of  the  spirits  of  their  departed  fathers,  call- 
ing them  across  the  Stygian  waters  of  eternity,  can  be  here  distii^uisbed* 
These  waters  here  cross  the  floor  of  the  cavern,  and,  stealing  sluggishly 
along  one  of  the  abutments  of  the  vault,  emerge  from  the  darkness.  Here 
the  rivulet  percolates  the  bar  of  loose  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  ca- 
vern, and  forms  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Caripe  river ;  the  latter  joins 
the  St.  John's  river,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  where  it  is  a 
large  body  of  water. 

In  looking  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  from  one  point,  the  en- 
tire scene  was  reflected  upon  the  mirror-like  surface  of  the  waters,  here 
widened  into  a  lake— the  groups  over  the  Are,  with  the  smoke  curling 
upwards,  the  sunshine  at  the  entrance,  the  beetling  cliff  beyond*  and  the 
massive  darkness  of  the  cavern.  Returning  to  the  entrance,  we  found 
that  our  Indians  had  not  been  idle.  The  juez  had  already  cheered 
them  with  a  first  instalment  of  rum ;  they  had  procured  a  supply  of 
crabs  from  the  river,  upon  which  we  made  a  delicious  repast;  the 
torches  were  progressing  prosperously,  and  several  long  elastic  poles 
had  been  cut ;  the  latter  were  K>r  knocking  down  the  guachaios  as  they 
flew  out.  Scaling  the  rocks,  the  Indians  selected  their  stations  upon 
a  projecting  pinnacle,  at  the  narrowest  pass,  where  the  long  wands 
swept  across  the  vault  of  the  cavern.  Towards  evening  the  cries  be- 
came louder  and  louder  :  occasionally  a  heavy  flapping  of  wings  was 
heard,  which  again  retreated :  the  screaming  at  length  became  hor- 
rible, the  whole  vault  seemed  to  be  in  a  flutter,  the  wands  swept  the 
chasm  with  a  low  moaning  sound,  and,  occasionally  striking  a  bird 
with  a  heavy  blow,  the  guacharo  came  down  with  a  plump  that  echoed 
up  the  cavern.  Taking  post  at  the  entrance  with  my  gun,  the  first 
shots,  aimed  at  random  mto  the  columns,  brought  down  a  brace  of 
birds.  The  wand  of  the  Indians  had  been  equally  successful.  Tbe 
great  body  of  the  birds  had  at  length  got  out  to  their  feeding  grounds; 
those  that  remained  shrieked  and  hovered  about  the  pinnacles  of  the 
roof.  The  Indiaps  received  another  supply  from  the  demijohn.  The 
ox  that  trod  out  that  com  was  not  muzzled.  The  juez^  his  eye  beam- 
ing with  pot-valour,  ordered  the  torches  to  be  lighted,  and  the  Stygiaa 
waters  were  crossed. 

The  torches  being  dispersed  among  the  rocks,  revealed  the  vastneas 
of  the  cavern's  proportions.  At  one  time  we  pursued  the  margin  of 
the  stream,  at  another  waded  up  its  bed ;  the  banks  appeared  to  be  of 
gravel,  but,  upon  examination,  they  were  found  to  be  composed  of  tbe 
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seeds  which  the  birds  drop  from  their  craws ;  the  whole  floor  was  co- 
vered  with  these  to  a  considerable  depth ;  they  are  of  several  kinds, 
and  are  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  febrifuge.     In  several  places  these 
had  made  sickly  efforts  at  vegetation  in  the  darkness,  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  a  crop  of  straight,  white  stalks,  two  feet  in  height. 
As  we  ascended,  we  found  on  all  sides  the  remains  of  the  scaffolding, 
by  which  the  Indians  mount  to  gather  the  young  birds  out  of  the  re- 
cesses of  the  roof.     Wherever  the  cavern  became  narrow,  we  could 
distinguish  plainly  the  forms  of  the  birds  ;  they  hovered  close  over  our 
heads ;  their  shrieking  was  diabolical.     No  wonder  that  the  untutored 
Indians  of  old  feared  to  cross  that  river ;  the  saq^ra  fames  of  the 
Spanish  friars  for  mtmteea  or  fiat  has  dispelled  the  mystery,  and  their  faith 
in  the  charming  fable  is  gone.     We  now  lost  sight  of  the  river,  but 
stiU  at  intervals  heard  its  waters  gurgling  among  the  rocks  under  the 
sorfoce ;  at  above  half  a  mile  from  the  entrance,  the  day  and  debris  fron^ 
the  birds  sloped  upwards,  and,  meeting  the  roof,  impeded  any  further 
progress*     Retracing  onr  steps  for  fifty  paces,  we  found  a  small  aper- 
ture, into  which,  an  Indian  leading  with  his  torch,  we  followed  with 
difficulty,  creeping  upon  all  fours  ;  descending,  we  reached  a  long 
narrow  passage  down  which  we  waded  over  our  knees  in  water ;  above, 
all  bad  been  shrieks,  confusion,  and  clamour ;  here  was  the  stillness  of 
the  tomb.  Continuing  our  course,  we  found  the  clayey  banks  and  margin 
of  the  water  trampled  with  the  footsteps  of  the  lap  or  spotted  cavy. 
The  slipperiness  of  the  clay,  moistened  by  the  dripping  from  the  roof, 
caused  us  several  falls.    The  passage  opened  into  a  chamber,  adorned 
with  the  most  brilliant  petrifactions.    The  surface  of  the  stalactites  in 
the  upper  cavern  had  been  browned  with  age,  here  every  thing  was 
of  a  radiant  whiteness ;  the  surfaces  of  the  crystallisation  glittered  with 
prismatic   colouring;    it   might  have  been  taken  for  the  cavern  in 
which  Aladdin,  decoyed  by  the  magician,  gathered  the  jewelled  fruit ; 
crystal  baths,  clustering  pillars,  gothic  tracery,  all  gemmed  with  the 
most  dasding  brilliancy.     We  had  reached  the  end,  and  our  torches 
were  burning  low  while  we  were  gazing  on  the  scene.   We  reluctantly 
commenced  oar  retreat.    The  clamour  of  the  fowls  announced  our  ar- 
rival near  the  passage  into  the  upper  regions,  into  which  we  soon  as- 
cended.    We  here  called  a  council  of  war ;  there  remained  some  minor 
branches  to  be  explored,  but  the  impatience  of  the  Indians  to  return  to 
the  demijohn  could  not  be  controlled.    They  declared  that  the  torches 
would  burn  out,  and  that  we  should  be  lost  and  buried  alive.  We  could 
not  learn  that  any  thing  new  was  to  be  seen,  and,  having  already  gone 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  we  retreated 
towards  the  fires  at  the  entrance.     Here,  after  drying  ourselves  before 
a  fire  that  would  have  roasted  an  ox,  we  prepared  some  supper  ;  we 
then  flung  ourselves  upon  our  cloaks  at  a  snort  distance,  resigning  the 
demijohn  to  the  willing  custody  of  the  juez,  who  promised  that  a 
few  of  the  party  should  remain  sober  for  the  chasse  before  daybreak, 
and  we  fell  off  into  a  profound  sleep. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  finally  damned,  and,  starting  up  from  the 
troubled  slumber,  gased  upon  a  scene  which  few  but  those  whose  mis- 
deeds have  earned  for  them  the  abode  of  which  I  dreamed,  can  have 
witnessed.  The  shrieking  of  the  birds  still  re-echoed  up  the  vaulted 
domes  and  winding  galleries  of  the  cavern  ;  but  the  yells  of  the  frantic 
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group,  whose  orgies  were  tti  progress  round  the  flaming  fire,  rose  hx 
above  their  discord.  Immediately  before  us  stood  ihejuez  depaz^  h» 
eye  rolling  with  unholy  lustre,  affecting  to  cootroi  the  rabid  crew-- 
himself  the  high-priest  of  the  revels,  and  at  his  feet  stood  the  demi- 
john. The  Indians,  late  so  mild  and  melancholy,  seemed  possessed  of 
a  hundred  devils ;  some  danced  round  the  flames,  one  plunged  a  pole 
into  the  embers,  and,  rolling  about  a  large  log,  which  I  at  first  took  for 
a  roasted  comrade,  sent  up  jets  of  flame,  lighting  up  the  salient  crags 
and  rugged  arches  that  spanned  the  huge  cavern  ;  one  sat  moody 
and  apart,  with  his  toes  at  the  edge  of  the  fire,  now  sobbing  violently, 
now  bursting  into  a  long  remonstrance  with  the  fire  for  encroaching 
upon  his  toes,  but  making  no  effort  to  remove  them ;  some  were  al- 
ready numbered  with  the  dead— drunk.  Among  these  were  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  haio  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  which  led  up  to  the 
cave,  and  his  friends,  who  had  joined  our  party  out  of  compliment  to 
the  demijohn  ;  a  more  demoniac  group  could  not  be  imagined.  I 
roused  my  companion,  who  was  not  far  off;  he,  too,  had  been  long 
watching  the  scene— esprit  de  corps  had,  hitherto  kept  him  silent ;  he 
blushed,  perhaps,  for  the  bench,  and  hoped  that  the  errors  of  a  brother 
j  udefe  might  escape  notice. 

We,  however*  now  both  arose.  Looking  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern,  what  a  contrast  with  the  demon  revelry  within.  The 
night  was  calm,  still,  and  starlight;  not  a  breath  of  wind  ruffled 
the  foliage  of  the  trees  around ;  the  silvery  comet  shot  diagonally  across 
the  arc  of  the  heavens,  which  the  vaulted  entrance  permitted  us  to 
see.  We  strolled  out  for  a  while,  but  soon  resolved  upon  an  attempt 
to  break  up  the  party  within,  who  were  beginning  to  quarrel  and 
brandish  their  cutlasses.  We,  with  difliculty,  drew  the  judge  apart, 
and  induced  him  to  withdraw  the  demijohn.  That  functionary  de- 
livered himself  of  a  voluble  protest  against  the  immorality  of  drunkea- 
ncss,  invoked  our  sympathy  in  his  misfortune  in  being  condemned  to 
exercise  his  grave  functions  among  such  debauched  savages,  but 
ended  by  remonstrating  successfully  with  his  flock;  and,  with  the 
promise  of  the  remainder  of  the  demijohn  when  the  chasse  should 
be  concluded  in  the  morning,  they  fell  off  successively  into  a  slumber 
around  the  fire. 

At  daylight,  as  the  birds  appeared  hovering  over  the  entrance,  we 
again  turned  cut ;  the  scene  of  the  evening  was  repeated,  several  birds 
were  knocked  down,  and  the  Indians  demanded  and  received  their  re- 
ward, the  demijohn.  We  betook  ourselves  to  the  task  of  preserving 
the  skins  of  some  of  the  birds,  while  breakfast  was  prepared  by  oar 
peon,  who  had  partaken  but  sparingly  of  the  night's  carouse.  My 
companion  and  I  felt  some  delicacy  about  offering  a  pecuniary  grati- 
fication to  so  distinguished  a  personage  as  the  juez  de  paz,  and  were 
consulting  together  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  refer  the 
matter  to  our  host  at  San  Francisco,  when  the  worthy  functionary  re- 
lieved us  of  our  embarrassment  by  naming  the  amount,  and  offering 
to  distribute  what  was  proper  among  the  party;  the  latter  seemed 
strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  their  judge  was  not  a  very 
Daniel,  and  argued  loudly  that  he  had  kept  the  lion's  share  of  the  dol- 
lars, in  calming  which  derogatory  suspicions  the  demijohn  was  nearly 
emptied.    Although  himself  powerfully  refreshed,  the  Juez  certaialy 
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exerted  htmself  manfully  in  restraining^  the  extravagances  of  his 
charge.  By  the  time  we  had  breakfasted,  he  had  dispersed  some  of 
the  maniacBt  and  promised  to  remain  with  the  rest  and  the  demijohn 
to  the  last,  to  prevent  them  from  cutting  one  another's  throats,  a  pas* 
time  in  which  an  Indian  carouse  generally  terminates. 

In  leaving  the  caverns,  we  overtook  the  stragglers,  making  the  woods 
and  rocks  re*echo  with  their  howliogs.  We  stopped  at  the  hato  before- 
mentioned,  near  the  entrance  to  the  valley,  having  overtaken  its  pro- 
prietor endeavouring  to  reel  homewards,  a  consummation  which,  with 
much  ingenuity,  he  effected.  We  remained  here  some  time  to  finish 
our  birds*  Ai  this  haio  is  prepared  all  the  tobacco  which  grows  at 
the  entrances  of  the  cavern  ;  it  is  esteemed  the  best  in  Venezuela. 
While  we  were  occupied  with  our  birds,  the  wife  rolled  the  cigars  which 
we  asked  to  purchase,  unwinding  a  long  coil  of  tobacco  which  was  pre- 
pared for  the  market,  and  the  children  prepared  a  rude  meal.  We 
reached  San  Francisco  late  in  the  evening  ;  half  of  our  birds  had  been 
-shaken  out  of  a  cloak  in  which  we  had  rolled  them  in  jolting  down  the 
nigged  hills.  Our  host  was  as  keen  in  his  politics  and  voluble  in  his 
gasconading  as  before.  We  gladly  retired  to  our  hammocks  and  slept. 
Our  peon  did  not  return  till  late  the  next  morning,  and  our  departure  was 
delayed  till  noon.  Our  host  was  reading  to  his  family  a  description  of 
the  caverns  from  some  numbers  of  a  periodical  published  at  Cumana, 
where  we  had  procured  them.  He  referred  to  us  constantly  to  corro- 
borate the  author's  account ;  few  of  the  party,  though  so  near,  had 
ever  had  the  curiosity  to  pay  the  caverns  a  visit. 

Ajuez  depazy  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  in  order  to  avoid  libel- 
Img  the  bench  of  Venezuela,  in  spite  of  the  imposing  title,  is  simply  a 
parochial  magistrate,  who  decides  in  cases  not  exceeding  twenty 
piastres.  There  is  an  appeal  from  these  to  courts  of  arbitration,  and 
fiom  the  latter  to  the  courts  of  first  instance.  The  judge  who  presides  in 
the  court  of  first  instance,  is  selected  by  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
from  among  those  declared  eligible  by  the  provincial  deputations,  and 
their  appointments  cease  after  four  years,  when  they  may  be  re-elected. 
There  are  also  superior  courts,  composed  of  three  judges  each,  and 
also  the  supreme  court  of  Caraccas. 

Our  ride  to  Aragua,  where  we  were  to  send  back  our  horses,  was 
hot,  and  the  road,  which  we  were  told  was  *^ piedrantaf''  deserved  no 
such  quaKfytng  termination  to  the  epithet.  It  was  in  some  placet  car- 
ried over  a  wilderness  of  rocks.  Aragua  is  a  wattle  and  dab  village, 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  nerra  country  and  verge  of  the  llanos  ;  here 
we  slept^  engaging  horses  to  start  with  before  daylight. 

In  travelling  through  these  villages,  where  there  are  no  posadas  or 
hotels,  the  stranger  either  provides  himself  with  letters,  or  addresses 
himself  to  the  head  person  of  the  place,  who  either  receives  him  himself 
with  primitive  hospitality,  or  provides  for  him  an  apartment;  the  latter 
often  consists  of  only  two  hooks  for  his  hammock,  and  a  safe  place  for 
bis  baggage.  The  head  men  in  the  villages  are  generally  landed  pro- 
prietors, but,  though  living  in  rude  abundance  of  rough  fare,  there  is 
yet  a  deficiency  of  money  to  turn  their  land  to  account,  which  the  fu- 
ture gpentry  endeavour  to  remedy  by  keeping  small  shops ;  by  a  few 
trifling  purchases  in  these,  it  is  easy  to  repay  their  hospitality,  and  ren- 
der one's  self  a  profitable  as  well  as  acceptable  visiter.    Before  daylight 
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yre  were  on  our  new  horses,  and  ander  way  across  the  savannahs,  iato 
which  we  had  penetrated  a  good  distance  by  daylight.  The  hones 
were  cruelly  rough  in  their  paces,  and  in  spite  of  the  luurd  condition  into 
which  our  long  wandering  life  had  brought  us,  the  dromedary  canter 
of  these  ungainly  beasts  was  intolerable.  After  several  attempti  at 
altering  their  action,  we  were  reduced  to  a  simple  walk  to  escape  utter 
dislocation.  The  llanos  of  Cumana,  through  which  we  were  passing 
differed  widely  from  the  monotonous  plains  of  those  of  Caraocas. 
Here  the  loose  patches  of  forest,  interspersed  among  the  savannahs, 
seemed  to  have  been  laid  out  by  the  hand  of  a  landscape  gardener; 
the  season  was  auspicious ;  the  cedars  {cedrelia  odomta  and  hignoma 
Imteoxylon)  were  in  full  bloom  ;  their  tall  graceful  stems  moderately 
broken  into  lateral  boughs,  shot  up  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  co- 
vered with  the  richest  foliage,  or  laden  with  blushing  blossoms.  The 
bases  of  these  trees  are  fortified  by  enormous  buttresses,  capable  of 
being  sawn  into  slabs  of  any  dimensions,  for  handsome  tables  or  fur- 
niture, luxuries  little  appreciated  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  republic. 
Interspersed  with  these,  one  of  the  most  singular  timber  trees  is  the 
cannon  ball  tree  (eonrotqnie  guayanensi8\  its  stem  is  tall,  straight, 
and  tolerably  massive,  breaking  into  boughs  towards  the  summit,  co- 
vered with  a  rich  dark-green  foliage;  at  right  angles  with  the  stem,  and 
from  the  base  to  where  the  boughs  commence,  spring  numerous  flower- 
stalks,  some  laden  with  large  pink  and  orange  blossoms,  others  with 
spherical  seed-vessels,  hard  and  heavy,  of  every  dimension,  from  a 
grape-shot  to  a  thirteen-inch  shell.  The  ground  is  strewed  with  the 
fallen  fruit,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  rusty  cannon-shot.*  There 
is  no  gloom  in  the  forests  here ;  lai^e  colonies  of  parrots  and  paro- 
quets are  incessantly  screaming  and  chattering  above  ;  the  masses  of 
vegetation  are  agreeably  broken,  and  the  variety  is  unceasing.  At  ooe 
spot  we  could  count  eight  distinct  species  of  palms,  all  beautiful,  and 
the  common  bamboo,  of  which  we  had  hitherto  not  seen  much  in  Vene- 
zuela, here  gathered  itself  into  graceful  groups,  and  waved  its  planes 
on  high.  We  breakfasted  at  the  village  of  Chaguarama,  and,  travers- 
ing the  savannoLhs  beyond,  which  were  more  thickly-studded  with  Aofts, 
we  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Guarapiche.  Along  these,  sevenl 
clumps  of  erythrinas  yet  laden  with  their  coral  blossoms,  gave  tokens 
of  coffee  and  cocoa  plantations  ;  several  canoes  and  large  boats  were 
moored  in  the  river  or  hauled  up  on  the  banks.  We  ascended  the 
steep  bank  which  led  up  from  the  river,  and  on  the  platform  abote 
found  the  town  of  Maturin.  The  Gefe  I\Meo  received  us  with  much 
hospitality,  and  we  were  soon  deposited  in  our  apartments. 

Chap.  XII. 

Maturin — The  banished  Host — Arson — Monagas's  Haiot — Embaikation  on 
the  Guarapiche — A  riotous  Shooting  Party — ^The  Heart  of  the  Forest— 
The  dead  Boa— A  Night  on  the  River— The  Swamp— The  dead  Forest— 

.  The  Cano  Cok)rado— Embarkation  of  Cattle— The  Gulf  of  Paris— The 
Manchineal  Apple,  an  Episode — The  Bocas — Whale  Fishery  and  Trompet 
Fishes — Port  of  Spain — West  Indian  Hotel-keepers — Destruction  of  Gua- 
daloupe — Naparimo — Iced  Hock — Finis. 

Maturin,  the  scene  of  many  a  conflict  during  the  revolutionary  wsTi 
frequently  taken,  retaken,  plundered,  and  burnt,  from  before  whose 
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ivittle  and  dab  waUi*  Montaveide,  the  pacificator,  fled  diaoomfited,  and 
in  the  ooiine  of  whose  obatinate  resistancey  the  sanguinary  royalist 
general.  Bores,  fell,  just  as  the  captaincy-general  was  within  his 
grasp,  had  awakened  from  its  peaceful  slumbers  some  nights  before 
oar  arrival  and  found  itself  half  burnt  down.  The  conflagration 
had  been  attributed  to  incendiaries  ;  it  was  at  any  rate  certain  that 
nnch  pillage  took  place  during  the  confusion,  and,  during  the  sub- 
sequent evening,  fires  had  unaccountably  broken  out  in  other  quarters 
^  the  town,  a  special  police  had  been  called  out,  guards  had  been 
mounted,  patrols  had  gone  round  hourly ;  our  host,  the  Crefe  JMUioo 
did  his  possible  to  keep  the  peace  and  his  countenance,  and  the  inha- 
bitants were  loudly  discussing  the  merits  of  their  various  contrivances 
for  resisting  the  element.  The  carrat  palm  was  considered  a  most 
inoombnstible  thatch,  when  not  surrounded  by  inflammable  company, 
and  the  owners  of  the  few  sine  roofs  were  making  assurance  doubly 
sure,  by  plastering  all  the  wood-work  of  the  interior  with  clay.  One 
Jong  street  had  been  completely  burnt,  and  several  cross  streets  were 
also  in  cinders. 

The  G^e  PotiHeo^  a  grave-looking  old  gentleman,  had  formerly  emi- 
grated during  some  crisis  of  the  civil  war  to  Trinidad.  He  recognised, 
while  we  were  at  dinner,  in  my  companion,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in 
'whose  house,  during  his  banishment,  he  had  worked  as  a  mason,  and 
lecooated,  with  some  glee,  to  his  family  that  he  had  frequently  been 
•bilged  to  rob  the  fruit-trees  about  the  house  to  assuage  his  hunger. 
While  we  were  sitting,  the  alarm  of  fire  was  given ;  the  host  endea- 
voured to  take  it  coolly,  people  ran  about  with  cutlasses,  and  patrols 
arrived  for  arms ;  the  fire  had  been,  however,  put  out.  The  same  scene 
of  alarm  vras  repeated  frequently  during  our  stay* 

Maturitt  is  constructed  of  rude  materials,  the  host's  house  was  in 
the  principal  square,  and  opposite  was  the  principal  church,  equally 
unpretending.  The  valleys  of  Cumanaooa  and  St.  Antonio  might 
well  contribute  one  of  their  handsome  Indian-built  churches  to  adorn 
tiie  populous  and  mercantile  capital  of  the  llanos  of  Cumana.  The 
best  honse  in  the  square-^which,  however,  was  extremely  humble  in  its 
exterior— -belonged  to  a  General  Monagas,  then  absent  in  Caraccas, 
reported  to  be  the  wealthiest  man  in  Venezuela.  In  one  of  his  hatos 
m  the  neighbourhood,  called  the  Tigre,  there  were  supposed  to  be 
60,000  head  of  cattle  running  wild ;  a  relative  of  his,  whom  we  encoun- 
tered, had  just  returned  from  the  annual  llanero  business  or  pastime 
of  branding  the  young  ones.  The  country  is  surrounded  by  eighty 
UKNBited  peons,  who  beat  the  cattle  into  the  centre,  when  each  singles 
out  a  young  bull,  separates  him  from  the  herd,  lassoes,  flings,  brands, 
and  cuts  him.  The  sport  requires  expert  horsemanship,  dexterity  in 
flinging  the  lasso,  and  no  small  address  in  overcoming  the  struggles  of 
the  captured  cattle,  some  of  whom  are  extremely  fierce.  It  was  thus 
that  the  llanero  cavalry  were  trained,  but  horses  have  become  scarce  in 
the  llanos  since  the  war,  and  it  is  only  men  of  wealth,  like  Monagas, 
that  can  afford  to  collect  a  sufficient  number  to  keep  their  haios  in  order. 

General  Monagas  was  a  leader  of  some  note  during  the  civil  war, 
but  in  1836,  imagining  that  his  abilities  fitted  him  for  a  small  inde- 
pendent sovereignty,  he  joined  the  reformers.    Baffled  in  his  ambitious 
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views  by  Paes,  he  wai  nevertheless  freely  pardoned;  he  »  even  now 
supposed  to  possess  all  the  inclination,  if  he  had  the  power,  to  head  a 
separate  party,  and  some  say  that  the  wealth  which  he  aocumaUtes  is 
reserved  for  a  grand  effort.  His  herds  find  a  ready  market  in  the  West 
India  islands ;  her  majesty's  troops  in  those  possessions  can  testify 
from  years  of  weary  mastication  to  the  toughness  of  the  beef,  but  the 
dollars  for  which  he  exchanges  it,  whether  from  penury  or  ambition,  are 
carefully  hoarded. 

Maturin,  though  the  seaport  of  these  llanos,  is  thirteen  leagnes  die- 
tant  by  water  from  the  Cano  Colorado,  where  the  Guarapiche  becomes 
navigable  for  schooners ;  above  that  point  the  navigation  is  carried  on 
by  canoes  and  boats  ;  the  river  is  a  continued  rapid,  and.  impeded  by 
prostrate  forest  trunks.  The  cattle  are  driven  overland  to  the  place  oif 
embarkation  ;  the  road,  or  forest«track  leading  through  mire  and 
swamp.  The  perils'.and  difficulties  of  this  road  were  amply  detailed  to 
us  by  some  £nglish  shopkeepers  of  Maturin,  who  had  just  travelled  that 
way  in  preference  to  the  river,  which  they  declared  doubly  perilous. 
"We  finally  decided  upon  shooting  the  river,  and  for  this  purpose  hired 
a  canoe  and  three  boatmen,  and  took  onr  places  for  Trinidad  in  a  cat- 
tle-schooner belonging  to  our  host,  which  was  waiting  at  the  Gsno 
Colorado,  and  for  the  crew  of  which  our  canoe  was  to  be  half  laden 
with  battimentOy  or  provisions.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  we  embarked  in  our  canoe,  formed  of  a  single  trunk.  It 
was  about  three  feet  wide,  one  half  was  loaded  up  with  the  eternal 
tasajo  for  the  schooner's  crew,  the  other  with  our  portmanteaus  and 
sea-stock  ;  hides  were  laid  over  all ;  on  the  top  of  this  we  s^ted  our- 
selves, provided  with  umbrellas,  to  moderate  the  force  of  the  sun ;  oar 
boatmen  took  their  stations,  two  at  the  head  and  one  at  the  stem,  and 
we  were  soon  launched  upon  the  current  of  the  Guarapiche. 

There  was  a  scorching  sun,  but  the  river  here  being  only  thirty  or 
forty  yards  across,  we  were  protected  from  its  rays  at  intervals  by 
the  shade  of  the  thickets  along  the  banks.  The  windings  of  the  river 
are  intricate,  the  direct  distance  being  only  eight  leagues,  the  course  of 
the  stream  thirteen.  Two  of  our  boatmen  were  negroes,  and  plied 
their  poles  in  silence,  but  x\\epatrone  was  aSZambo,  or  half-Indian,  with 
a  hare  lip  and  cleft  nose,  through  which  he  spoke ;  like  all  men  who 
have  any  impediment  in  their  speech,  he  was,  however  unintelligible, 
a  determined  talker,  and  having  at  an  early  opportunity  secured  a 
bottle  of  rum  out  of  our  basket,  he  sustained  his  volubility  by  repeatedly 
testing  the  contents.  We  passed  several  haciendas,  and  stopped  st 
one  belonging  to  our  late  host,  where  we  took  in  a  supply  of  oranges, 
limes,  and  plantains,  with  which  the  trees  were  laden.  Ijowards  dusk, 
we  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  group  of  shed-huts,  where  our  hare* 
lipped  steersman  had  his  domus  et piacens  uxor. 

The  river  being  too  dangerous  to  navigate  after  dusk,  after  a  nide 
meal  we  got  into  our  hammocks  to  sleep.  Scarcely  had  our  eyes  closed 
when  we  were  roused  by  the  return  of  a  shooting-party  to  the  huts. 
They  were  Zanibos,  and  men  of  colour,  indeed  of  every  colour  bat 
white,  and  assembled  round  our  huts  to  stare  at  and  inspect  the  strsn- 
fers;  with  some  difficulty  we  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  unwelcome 
visiters,  and  again  closed  our  eyes. 
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In  tbe  morning  I  was  aroofled  by  a  mighty  noise  beside  me,  and, 
starting  np,  found  within  a  few  inches  of  my  nose  the  jaws  of  a  great 
be-dookey  braying  forth  an  amorous  lament,  which  was  echoed  by  the 
ibrest ;  one  of  the  shooting^party  had  tied  him  up  to  the  posts  of  the 
hut.  The  howling  monkeys  had  now  commenced  their  frantic  concert, 
and  we  turned  out  to  re-embark.  As  the  sun  rose,  we  were  shooting 
down  the  rapids,  beset  by  huge  upturned  trunks  and  misshapen  boughs 
projecting  upward ;  at  one  time  we  shot  under  some  fallen  forest 
pstriarch,  whose  roots  yet  rested  on  one  bank,  while  his  boughs  were 
pIsDged  deep  in  the  mud  and  water  at  the  other ;  at  another,  the  tim- 
ber had  fallen  from  either  bank,  and  to  slioot  the  narrow  and  tortuous 
chsnnel  in  safety  required  all  the  skill  of  our  crew :  on,  however,  we 
shot,  each  bend  of  the  river  disclosing  a  scene  more  magnificent  than 
tbe  last.  We  were  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  but  no  gloomy  forest  of 
tbe  north,  rigid  with  pines,  and  impervious  to  daylight;  the  gorgeous 
vegetation  was  broken  into  a  thousand  forms  ex<}uisitely  beautiful,  and 
tbe  glowing  beams  of  the  morning  sun  revelled  m  the  loveliness  of  the 
Uo<bcape.  Even  the  fallen  trunks,  though  their  dead,  gaunt  boughs 
projected,  stripped  of  bark,  were  covered  by  masses  of  parasites,  and 
festooned  witb  creepers,  threatening  to  entangle  our  frail  canoe  as  we 
shot  under. 

We  had  imagined  that  our  English  acquaintances  in  Maturin  had 
indulged  in  an  imaginative  flight,  when  they  spoke  of  the  path  being 
beset  by  snakes;  we,  however,  saw  a  sufficient  number  here  to  convince 
us  these  were  no  weak  inventions;  one  in  particular,  a  handsome  black 
snake,  with  a  chesnut  belly,  we  observed  repeatedly  twined  among  the 
logs,  or  gliding  along  the  banks ;  several  of  these  we  shot  at,  when  they 
would  drop  off  the  logs,  and,  if  only  wounded,  swim  off  with  their 
beads  above  water.  They  were  about  six  or  seven  feet  long ;  if  poi« 
ionous  the  antidote  was  abundant,  theguacho  vejucho  fringed  the  banks 
throughout  the  course  of  the  stream. 

In  darting  round  a  sharp  bend,  we  came  upon  a  boa  coiled  up  upon 
a  sand-bank,  the  first  impulse  was  to  fire  into  him ;  he  was,  however, 
already  dead,  and  the  flies  were  busy  about  his  head,  he  was  nearly 
twenty  feet  long,  and  of  great  thickness ;  his  colours  were  vivid,  and 
bis  attitude  so  natural,  that  he  must  have  been  killed  only  a  few  hours 
before  at  one  blow,  while  asleep. 

Jn  one  or  two  spots  a  small  clearance  had  been  made,  and  a  few  scat- 
tered sheds,  the  sound  of  the  axe,  and  the  white  smoke  wreathing  up- 
wards, showed  where  man  had  intruded  upon  the  demesne  of  nature. 
Atone  of  these,  where  we  landed,  we  found  some  admirable  musk- 
melons  and  bananas;  the  few  inhabitants  seemed  to  find  occupation 
enough  for  their  g^ns  among  the  game.  The  cedars,  standing  out  in 
bold  relief  from  the  humbler  bush,  were  here  gigantic,  and,  as  the 
breexe  fanned  their  summits,  the  pink  blossoms  fell  in  a  shower  to 
the  earth,  or  reaching  the  river  were  hurried  along  its  current.  Now 
as  we  swept  along,  a  vista  would  open  through  the  forest,  apparently 
carpeted  with  the  smoothest  turf,  while  the  pouie  tree  {Ingnonia  ser* 
raiifoUa\  daxxling  the  eye  with  its  golden  bloom,  would  rear  its  lofty 
proportions  from  the  banks,  grouped  with  the  cannon-shot  tree,  the 
ceiba,  and  multitudes  of  gaudy  creepers.  These  vistas  are  formed  by 
tbe  drainage  of  the  inundations  during  the  rainy  season ;  the  rugged 
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chanDeU  were  now  ooocealed  by  the  cbigoire-grass,  tangled  and  imper- 
▼ious,  though  wearing  a  surface  deceptively  smooth*  At  another  bend, 
a  small  green  prairie  would  discover  itself,  thickly  clad  in  the  same 
rich  grass  to  the  height  of  several  feet.  Again  the  stream  would 
enter  the  precincts  of  a  bamboo  grove.  The  numerous  clusteriDg 
columns  shot  up  on  high)  and  curved  gracefully  outwards  till  they 
intersected  aloft,  forming  innumerable  arcades  and  gothic  aisles,  a  la- 
byrinth of  sylvan  gothic  architecture,  while  the  more  scattered  clumps 
were  bent  to  the  ground  by  their  feathery  foliage,  or  arranged 
themselves  in  graceful  plumes  upon  the  salient  banks  of  the  river.* 

Amid  all  this  gorgeous  variety  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  animal  life 
is  not  deficient ;  the  monkeys,  whose  bowlings  never  cease,  show  them- 
selves in  family  groups  among  the  boughs,  while  the  chiguire  lies  bid 
under  his  favourite  pastures.  Bright  blue  and  yellow  macaws  pass 
and  repass  overhead,  uttering  hoarse  cries,  while  flocks  of  painted  par- 
rots, and  whole  colonies  of  glittering  paroquets  keep  up  an  incessant 
chatter  above ;  the  stakes  and  boughs  which  project  out  of  the  water 
are  covered  with  cormorants,  divers,  and  herons,  drying  their  wings  or 
watching  their  prey,  and  kingfishers  dart  over  the  water,  glancing  is 
the  sun,  while  the  little  spott^  flycatcher  runs  along  the  river's  edge, 
heedless  of  the  boat,  piercing  his  prey  as  it  suns  itself  upon  the  rolling 
stones. 

The  river  contains  fine  fish  :  one  of  our  boatmen  made  a  blow  with 
his  pole  at  a  huge  gymnotus,  as  he  lay  close  to  the  edge  in  shallow 
water ;  the  fish  bounced  partially  out  of  the  water,  but  got  away,  indeed 
there  was  no  attempt  to  detain  him,  his  galvanic  battery  enabling  him 
to  enforce  the  motto  of,  ''  Wha  dare  meddle  wi'  me  ?" 

The  evening  came  on  as  we  were  gliding  through  this  ever-shifting 
scene,  yet  unwearied  with  gazing ;  we  had  eaten  little,  expecting  to  be 
landed  where  there  would  be  a  clear  place  for  cooking,  and  boughs  for 
our  hammocks ;  it  became,  however,  nearly  dark  just  as  we  approached 
a  dangerous  part  of  the  descent,  and  we  were  forced  to  haul  the  boat 
alongside  of  the  bank  and  prepare  to  pass  the  night  there.  The  boat- 
men refused  to  land,  and  laughed  at  our  attempts  to  do  so ;  they 
assured  us  the  place  was  infested  with  boas,  rattle-snakes,  and  jaguan ; 
it  was  at  any  rate  impenetrable. 

We  were  on  the  borders  of  a  large  Is^on,  skirted  by  a  dead  forest; 
the  forest  had  apparently  been  on  fire  some  years  before,  the  huge  stems 
alone  shot  up  with  their  gaunt  boughs,  naked  and  charred ;  but  the 
forks  still  loaded  with  pines,  and  broad-leaved  parasites,  and  covered 
by  innumerable  water-fowl  attracted  by  the  lagoon,  besides  pheasants, 
pauxis,  and  all  the  parrot-tribe,  the  usual  tenants  of  these  regions. 
The  lagoon  was  at  this  time  a  swamp  overrun  with  rank  herbage,  it  was 

*  I  have  seen  the  bamboo  modi  mare  luxuriant  elsewhere;  there  is  a  bsfflboo 

valley  in  the  island  of  Grenada,  on  the  mountain-path  from  La  Brea  to  Grand 

Etangy  in  the  fiwhioning  of  whose  gigantic  sylvan  architecture,  the  hand  of  °^^ 

has  uaed  all  the  aymmetry  of  art    There  is  a  legend  of  the  Bhine  l^t  the  arcp- 

tect  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cok)gne  bartered  his  eternal  welfiue  for  the  in^Vli*^ 

which  imagined  the  glories  of  that  sublime  fragment    The  architect  jock^  »^ 

devil,  but  by  a  compromise  the  cathedral  remained  unfinished:  had  he  been  t»M- 

ported  in  his  sleep  to  that  valley  without  the  aid  of  the  Evil  One,  and  awakened  m 

the  midst  of  its  magnifioenoe,  the  inspiration  would  have  been  equal;  ^^^^ 
have  saved  his  B(Md  aUve,  and  the  cathedral  mi^^  long  since  have  been  ooBqFtff' 
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also  fog^gy :  it  was  one  of  those  sceoesy  over  which,  ia  tropical  dimes, 
yellow  fever  and  black  vomit  flit  incarnate,  and  where  calenture  loves 
to  dwell  for  ever.  The  boat  was  nanow,  and^  being  loaded  over  the 
sides,  to  sleep  upon  it  required  nicer  balancing  than  sleepers  usually 
practise ;  however,  after  making  what  supper  we  could,  and  propi- 
tiating the  malignant  spirits  of  the  swamp  with  a  burnt-offering  of  cigars, 
we  attempted  the  feat. 

We  were  soon  roused  by  the  rain,  which  began  to  descend  in  an 
ominous  drizzle ;  however,  sleeping  and  smoking  alternately,  we  got 
through  the  night,  and  moved  off  with  the  first  daylight ;  the  fogs  were 
soon  dispelled  by  the  morning  sun.  We  had  not  yet  cleared  the  dead 
foresty  the  sight  of  the  game  in  every  direction  was  tantalising,  the 
birds  were  perching  and  flying  about  almost  within  shot,  and  the  space 
between  us  and  them  seemed  spread  with  a  carpet,  it  was,  however,  the 
impervious  chiguire  grass  and  low  bush,  and  we  were  obliged  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  admiring  only  and  planning  excursions  to  return 
hither  accompanied  by  a  party  of  shooting  peons  acquainted  with  the 
forest  tracks  from  Trinidad,  the  higher  wages  of  that  island  attracting 
numerous  peons  from  the  main  to  labour  during  the  cane  season. 

The  blue  and  yellow  macaws  were  here  in  great  numbers ;  they 
occupied  tbe  trees  in  pairs.  We  also  here  saw,  for  the  first  time,  an 
extraordinary  looking  bird,  whose  cry  not  unlike  the  braying  of  the 
jackass,  we  had  before  heard  in  the  Delta  of  the  Oronooka;  it  was  the 
arouca  or  homed  screamer  (paktmedia  comuia)^  he  is  considerably  larger 
than  a  turkey-cock  and  has  formidable  spurs  upon  his  wings,  which 
make  him  a  treacherous  pet ;  we  met  him  afterwards  in  the  latter  ca- 
pacity in  Trinidad.  Here  we  first  saw  him  perched  upon  the  dead 
boughs,  uttering  his  grotesque  cries  with  a  spasmodic  action  of  the 
head  and  throat ;  shortly  afterwards,  we  saw  several  of  them  in  pairs, 
and  picked  up  in  the  water  one  which  had  been  drowned.  We  had 
made  good  progress  by  noon,  when,  having  shot  a  lap  or  spotted  cavy, 
our  crew  were  in  ecstacieo,  and  we  landed  to  breakfast.  The  lap  was 
scalded  and  split  into  two,  one  half  was  boiled,  the  other  stretched 
upon  twigs  and  roasted ;  it  might  have  been  that  our  fare  latterly  had 
been  very  wretched,  but  the  little  beast  was  delicious ;  it  reminded  us 
of  cur  diverting  squire's  characteristic  description  of  the  armadillo, 
^  Otd^je  vous  assure^  tur  man  honneuTy  quOl  y  a  quelque  ehote  du  shIh 
Ime  dans  le  gout  de  ce  met  laJ*  After  descending  for  two  hours  more, 
the  river  became  wider,  less  rapid,  and  deep.  Several  schooners  were 
moored  along  the  banks,  their  white  sails  as  they  hung  loose  cutting 
sharply  against  the  dark  forest  back-ground ;  there  appeared  groups 
of  huts,  with  cattle  embarkation  places,  formed  of  bamboo  enclosures, 
narrowing  towards  the  water*s-edge,  to  force  the  cattle  to  the  proper 
spot.  Passing  several  of  these,  we  found  our  own  schooner  at  a  simi- 
lar forest  village.  The  Spanish  skipper  had  taken  his  cargo  of  oxen 
on  board,  and  only  awaited  our  arrival,  and  that  of  the  bastimento. 
We  embarked,  the  sweeps  were  put  out,  and  we  were  soon  descending 
the  Cano  Colorado.  There  was  at  one  time  a  populous  wild  Indian 
village  at  the  Cano  Colorado ;  the  simple  Indians  lived  on  terms  of 
friendship  and  barter  with  the  sailors  and  peons  who  frequented  the  port ; 
but,  the  sailors  having  upon  one  occasion  made  all  the  male  Indians  drunk, 
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while  they  were  lying  overpowered  by  the  rosy  god — if,  indeed,  a  god 
who  drinks  rum  can  be  rosy — ^tbey  adjourned  to  their  huts,  where  they 
made  themselves  so  perfectly  at  home,  that  the  Indians,  next  morn- 
ing, shocked  at  the  Sabine  gallantry  of  the  sailors,  dispersed  through 
the  woods ;  they  now  never  visit  the  port  but  in  small  parties,  and  are 
never  accompanied  by  their  women.  The  first  contact  of  the  wild  man 
with  remote  civilisation  b  seldom  to  the  advantage  of  the  former  or 
the  credit  of  the  latter.  Our  new  skipper  was  evidently  a  keen  sports- 
man, spying  a  pouxi  among  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  he  was  in  an  in- 
stant, gun  in  hand,  in  a  little  canoe  which  was  towed  astern  ;  how  he 
managed  to  balance  himself  on  board  so  tiny  a  vessel,  it  was  difficult 
to  imagine ;  the  canoe  shot  across,  and  disappeared  among  the  hang- 
ing boughs;  the  skipper  shortly  reappeared,  he  had  fired,  but  unsuccess- 
fully. Rowing  on  for  two  hours  after  dark,  we  began  to  perceive,  from 
the  luminous  wake  and  the  brilliant  plash  of  the  oars,  that  we  had 
reached  the  salt  water. 

In  the  morning  we  found  ourselves  in  a  broad  channel  ;  we  passed 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  River,  here  a  broad  estuary,  in  the  night; 
we  had  visited  one  of  its  sources  in  the  caverns  of  the  guacharos.  As 
we  passed  on,  we  observed  larg^  flocks  of  the  scarlet  ibis  feeding  along 
the  mud  banks,  in  company  with  the  milk-white  egrets.  The  sun 
flashed  brightly  upon  their  scarlet  plumage  as  they  flew  off*  in  long  lines. 
We  anchored  within  the  bar  to  wait  for  full  tide,  to  enable  us  to  pass 
it,  and  were  shortly  joined  by  another  schooner,  also  laden  with  catde. 
The  crew  of  the  latter  were  rather  in  a  state  of  festivity ;  our  skipper 
shook  his  head  as  he  listened  to  their  rioting,  and  prophesied  that  their 
employers  would  lose  some  cattle  before  the]^  got  into  Port  of  Spain. 
The  cattle,  indeed,  require  constant  watching;  one  or  other,  fatigued 
by  the  constrained  position,  will  fling  himself  down,  when  his  head 
remains  suspended  by  the  horns,  by  which  he  is  fastened,  and  the  oxen 
on  each  side  get  astride  of  his  hind-quarters.  If  he  is  not  extricated 
by  the  crew,  he  either  gets  his  neck  broke  or  is  smothered.  Sailois 
are  a  thirsty  race  everywhere  ;  the  only  drunkenness  we  had  seen  in 
Venezuela  was  among  the  boatmen  of  San  Fernando  d'Apure,  on  the 
wharf  at  La  Guayra,  and  in  this  schooner.  I  must  except  the  scene 
in  the  caverns,  but  that  was  an  Indian  debauch ;  the  Indians  embrace 
every  opportunity  of  getting  drunk  ;  that  state  of  excitement  is  their 
elysium  ;  and  though  the  juez  de  paz  and  some  peons  did  join 
them  upon  that  occasion,  they,  too,  probably  had  an  Indian  cross  ia 
their  blood. 

We  crossed  the  bar  late,  and  the  next  morning  were  on  the  usually 
placid  surface  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  The  breeze  was  fresh,  but  right 
against  us.  In  the  course  of  the  rooming,  an  ungainly  monster  mass 
of  flesh  or  fish  floated  past  us ;  it  was  a  huge  cuttle-fish,  the  crew  be- 
came in  a  state  of  great  excitement;  two  of  them,  half  Indians, 
stripped  themselves,  got  into  the  little  canoe  before  described,  and 
went  off  with  the  intention  of  capturing  the  piece  of  flotsam,  ^^hich 
is  esteemed  a  delicacy  ;  there  appeared  to  be  at  any  rate  quantity  oa 
the  carcass,  if  not  quality.  The  sea  was  rough  enough  for  the  gu"» 
but  the  little  boat  went  over  the  waves  merrily ;  the  crew  were,  bow- 
ever,  disappointed  of  their  feast,  the  cuttle-fish  went  down  as  they  ap- 
proached*   We  passed  the  port  of  Gutria  in  the  afternoon,  where  there 
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were  a  few  vessels  lyiog  at  anchor,  and  the  next  morning  anchored  at 
a  small  Tillage,  consisting  of  three  or  four  houses,  where  the  crew  were 
to  cut  grass.  Our  schooner  was  not  well  found  as  to  cordage  ;  the 
deficiency  was  forcibly  brought  to  my  individual  notice  by  the  break* 
ing  loose  of  the  boom  as  we  were  swinging  round;  the  spar  caught  me 
in  the  back,  and  knocked  me  overboard.  I  fortunately  pitched  clear 
of  the  caooe  which  was  alongside,  and  there  were  no  sharks.  The 
accident  cost  roe  a  ducking,  and  the  Spaniards  numerous  '*  earrambas** 
and  a* luminous  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  the  strands  of  the 
Tope  would  give.  The  landing-place  smelt  strongly  of  yellow  fever, 
aoud  we  found  it  necessary  to  wade  for  some  distance  through  black 
mud.  The  shore  was  fringed  with  mangroves  and  manchineal  trees  ; 
the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  latter  are  well  known.  If  a  horse  is 
tied  up  to  its  boughs  in  a  shower,  or  allowed  to  rub  himself  against 
its  leaves,  the  hair  and  skin  peel  off,  and  he  is  lucky  if  he  escapes 
losing  his  eyes.  An  afiecting  tale  is  told  in  one  of  the  West  India 
islands,  which  deserves  to  be  recorded.  A  wire-haired  Scotch  ma- 
nager, lately  landed,  saw  the  daughter  of  a  burly  commissary,  and 
loved.  The  fiery  hues  of  his  manly  whisker  soon  kindled  a  fiame  in 
the  gentle  bosom  of  the  lady.  How  oft  they  sighed  ;  how  oft  they 
spoke  of  love,  it  boots  not  here  to  say.  The  lovers  strolled  along  the 
heacb,  and,  attracted  by  the  broad  shade  of  a  stately  manchineal, 
seated  themselves  at  its  roots.  Whether  the  serpent  formed  one  of 
the  dram,  pers.,  or  they  simply  attempted  the  rehearsal  of  a  tableau 
waniofihe  Temptation  in  the  Garden,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  certain 
it  is  that  the  lady  plucked  an  apple,  fair  to  the  eye  and  sweet  to  the 
nostril,  ate  of  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  lover,  who  ate  also.  They  were 
shortly  seized  with  the  most  excruciating  and  unsentimental  pains ; 
they  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and  were  wretched,  for  they  were  not 
French,  to  feed  their  loves  upon  charcoal  fumes  and  prussic  acid.  A 
benevolent  nigger  passed  by  at  the  moment,  and  hearing  what  was 
the  matter,  hastened  to  the  sea-side,  and  returning  with  a  calabash  of 
sea-water,  insisted  upon  their  swallowing  it  down ;  alternately  they 
sipped  and  sipped  again,  and  their  pains  became  less  acute ;  after  re- 
peated calabashes,  they  found  themselves  sufficiently  recovered  to 
letum  home.  Their  further  loves  are  not  material  to  the  story,  which 
was  intended  to  show  that  the  poison  and  the  antidote  are  found 
together.  The  manchineal  tree  grows  upon  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  the 
b^ch  is  strewed  with  its  apples. 

The  name  of  the  village,  or  cluster  of  cottages,  was  Patao ;  the  ser- 
vants of  the  principal  house  told  us  that  their  mistress  had  gone  to 
town  that  morning,  meaning  across  the  gulf  to  Port  of  Spain.  Cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  Venezuela,  they  considered  their  capital  to  be  that 
of  Trinidad.  Trinidad,  however  fertile,  imports  almost  all  the  provi- 
sions for  her  capital  from  this  coast.  The  laziness  of  her  labourers 
increases  with  their  wages  ;  their  provision  grounds  furnish  but  little 
to  the  markets  ;  the  niggers,  with  double  the  wages  that  are  given  in 
the  other  British  islands,  work  less,  and  as  servants,  are  the  most 
worthless  in  the  world.  A  cook  generally  selects  the  occasion  of  a 
dinner-party  to  intimate  to  his  master  that  he  is  tired  of  his  service,  or 
wanuto  visit  his  friends.  The  butler  takes  leave  just  as  the  guests  are 
considering  that  the  tedious  half-hour  before  dinner  has  already  been 
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protracted  beyond  endurance.  "  Would  that  that  great  man,  Wilber« 
force,  were  alive  (see  Stanley's  speech),  to  see  the  race  of  scoundrels 
that  he  has  elevated  from  being  beasts  of  the  field  to  an  independence 
to  which  the  labouring  classes  of  the  fatherland  will  never  attain."  A 
gentleman  goes  to  his  stable,  and  sees  a  great,  long-sided,  strange 
nigger,  with  his  clothes  a  great  deal  too  tight  to  admit  of  his  stooping, 
affecting  to  rub  down  his  horse  with  a  pocket-handkerchief,  or  a  bit  of 
paper,  between  his  forefinger  and  thumb.  Upon  inquiry,  he  finds  that 
his  own  groom  has  left  his  service,  and  deputed  this  eleg^ntly-diessed 
substitute  to  complete  his  month.  It  is  not  always,  however,  that  a 
substitute  is  even  thought  of. 

We  remained  till  late  at  the  village  of  Patao,  at  the  back  of  which 
were  several  large  plantations  of  plantains  and  gardens,  firom  which 
the  supplies  for  Trinidad  are  derived.  Our  skipper  was  right ;  the 
schooner  which  arrived  at  the  bar  of  the  Guarapiclie  with  ns,  came  is 
in  the  course  of  the  morning  with  two  dead  oxen,  and  another  caroase 
commenced  among  the  crew ;  towards  dusk  we  re-embarked,  and  the 
next  morning  found  ourselves  beating  upfrom  die  Bocas  towards  Port 
of  Spain. 

The  scenery  about  the  Bocas  is  extremely  beautiful ;  the  islands  rise 
up  abruptly ;  their  bases  wrought  by  the  action  of  the  waves  into 
numerous  caverns,  whence  issue  in  the  evening  flights  of  diabiotins, 
a  smaller  species  of  guacharo,  but  used  in  the  same  manner  for  food* 
Their  summits  are  covered  with  a  variety  of  timber.  Their  minia- 
ture valleys  and  their  shores,  where  low,  are  enlivened  with  numerous 
cottages  and  fishing  villages.  In  some  of  the  islands  within,  there  are 
whale  fisheries ;  when  the  whale  is  taken,  there  appears  to  be  a  perfect 
understanding  between  the  sharks,  which  abound  here,  and  the  fisher^ 
men  ;  the  latter  dig  away  the  blubber,  and  the  former  dash  in  and  teir 
off  large  masses  at  each  moutliful,  never  attempting  to  molest  the 
sailors,  even  if  they  should  fall  into  the  water.  An  extraordinary  (ish 
called  the  syrene,  or  trumpet-fish,  is  said  to  frequent  the  Bocas;  never 
having  heard  the  music,  though  frequently  passing  through  the  Bocas, 
I  extract  a  description  from  a  local  history  of  Trinidad.  The  fisherman 
who  plies  his  labours  among  the  islets,  is  certainly  much  more  likely 
to  see  the  wonders  of  the  deep  than  a  simple  passenger.  ^'  Immediately 
under  the  vessel,  I  heard  a  deep  and  not  unpleasing  sound,  similar  to 
that  one  might  imagine  to  proceed  from  a  thousand  iBolian  harps; 
this  ceased,  and  deep  twanging  notes  succeeded ;  these  gradually 
swelled  into  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  singular  sounds,  like  the  boom- 
ing of  a  number  of  Chinese  gongs  under  the  water ;  to  these  sounds 
succeeded  notes  that  had  a  faint  resemblance  to  a  wild  chorus  of  a 
hundred  human  voices,  singing  out  of  tune  in  a  deep  bass  ;  but  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  this  submarine  concert  is  vain,  because  no  sound  like 
it  is  to  be  found  in  art  or  nature." 

Beating  up  from  the  Bocas,  Gaspar  Island  is  passed,  where  the 
Spanish  Admiral,  Apodaca,  burnt  and  sunk  his  fleet  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English  at  the  capture  of  the  island.  The 
hulls  of  these  vessels  are  said  to  be  sometimes  distinguished  by  the 
fishermen  as  their  boats  pass  over  the  spot  in  smooth  water,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria  are  often  glassy  smooth.  Passing  the 
five  islands  studded  with  the  picturesque  bathing   lodges  of  the 
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wealthier  inbabitantsof  the  islands,  we  began  to  open  the  lovely  yalley 
of  Diego  Martin,  when  darkness  came  on.  It  was  late  when  we  ap- 
proached the  red  flare  of  the  light-house,  surrounded  by  a  confusion  of 
masts,  hulls,  and  long  streaks  of  light  reflected  from  the  windows  of 
the  houses  on  the  quays. 

The  female  innkeepers  of  the  West  Indies  are  a  race  peculiar  to  these 
islands.  However  tenacious  of  the  maiden  prefix,  they  have  generally 
attributed  their  mite  towards  the  population,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
kooir  at  first  which  they  most  pique  themselves  upon,  the  title  of  the 
maideD  or  the  performance  of  the  matron.  Miss  Caroline  Lee  points 
with  a  bland  smtle  to  one  little  brown  indiscretion,  in  the  fashioning  of 
which  she  has  been  assisted  by  a  Captain  of  Grenadiers,  another  is  the 
resslt  of  a  government  secretary,  another  the  leisure  of  a  member  of  the 
heach ;  but  to  each  partner  of  their  labours  they  invariably  pay  the 
compliment  of  going  into  mourning  if  they  hear  of  his  death.  Miss 
Betsey  Austin  has  worn  mourning  ever  since  the  demise  of  his 
Majesty  Williatn  IV.,  who,  while  a  midshipman,  visited  the  loyal 
Isisad  of  Barbados.  We  landed^  and  found  Miss  Bertram's  hotel 
fall;  we  repaired,  by  her  advice,  to  Miss  Kitty's,  whose  house  was  ex- 
tremely filthy,  and  could  furnish  us  with  but  a  very  frugal  supper.  My 
companion,  who  considered  justly  that  we  had  already  had  enough  of 
had  fare,  and  that  it  was  high  time  to  alter  the  system,  set  out  to 
look  for  some  friends  whom  he  might  arouse ;  I  remained  lazily  where 
I  was.  Miss  Kitty's  assurances  that  there  were  no  cockroaches  in  the 
hedroom  were  fallacious.*  Alas !  there  were  enough  to  have  pulled 
me  out  of  bed  bodily  if  they  had  come  at  me  all  together. 

Port  of  Spain  is  the  prettiest  town  in  the  West  Indies.  Having 
been  burnt  down  some  years  back,  it  has  since  been  built  up  of  stone 
upon  the  regular  ground-plan  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  cities  of 
the  Spanish  main,  but  the  hand  of  taste  has  directed  the  whole.  The 
Almeida  is  planted  with  superb  timber  trees ;  the  palmeit,  the  most 
architectural  in  form  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  has  been  se- 
lected lo  form  its  angles.  A  large  square,'railed  in  in  front  of  the  church, 
is  divided  into  walks,  and  fitted  with  plantations  of  native  and  exotic 
trees.  The  Catholic  cathedral,  which  fronts  the  end  of  the  Almeida, 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  architectural  taste  of  the  projectors,  in  the 
mterior  especially  ;  the  frame-work  of  the  roof,  and  all  the  gothic  fit- 
tings up,  worked  in  the  hard  timbers  of  the  island,  might  challenge 
competition  in  most  countries;  the  unseemly  saints  and  flaunting 
cherubs  of  Venexuela  have  no  place  here.  The  houses  of  Port  of  Spain 
have  each  their  garden  in  front  or  rear,  or  both  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
have  a  pride  in  collecting  into  these  the  most  beautiful  flowering  shrubs 
aod  the  rarest  specimens  from  their  forests.  The  environs  are  lovely ; 
the  roads — ^what  a  contrast  with  the  roads  we  had  left ! — smooth  as 
gravel-walks,  and  each  leading  out  through  a  scene  that  might  be 
taken  for  a  continued  park  ;  pursuing  the  road  to  St.  Anne*s,  the  fine 
broad  savannah,  the  well-laid  out  pleasure-grounds,  the  botanical  gar- 
dens, all  attest  the  refined  mind  of  Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  to  whom 
every  thing  that  art  has  done  for  Trinidad  is  referred,  though  he  found 
the  island  fashioned  in  beauty  to  his  hand.  The  barracks  of  St. 
James's  are  a  handsome  pile  of  buildings,  surrounded  by  ranges  of 
cast-iron  pillars^  among  the  loveliest  groups  of  grugru  palms,  bam- 
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boos,  and  sand-box  trees,  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  beaotifiil 
valley  of  Marival,  and  commanding  from  the  upper  Terandah  as  fair  a 
prospect  as  the  eye  would  wish  to  gaze  upon ;  but  there  lurks  upon 
the  borders  of  the  placid  gulf^  among  the  rank  vegetation  of  a  marsh* 
as  malignant  a  spirit  as  ever  dwelt  among  the  lagoons  of  the  Ghtaia- 
piche.  Full  many  a  time  have  the  occupants  of  that  barrack  been 
doomed  to  furnish  fresh  victims  for  the  insatiate  maw  of  that  foal 
spirit  of  evil. 

The  next  steamer,  which  was  to  convey  us  to  Tobago,  was  not  ex* 
pected  for  some  days,  and  we  had  ample  time  to  rest  from  our  toils  and 
look  about  us.  I  resolved  to  pro6t  by  the  short  interval,  to  make  an 
excursion.  My  campagnon  de  voyage,  who  had  long  resided  in  the 
island,  preferred  renewing  old  acquaintances  and  drinking  iced  hock  to 
wandering  over  familiar  scenes.  I  embarked  on  board  a  French  war 
schooner  for  La  Brea*  The  commander  had  been  sent  from  Gaada- 
loupe  to  return  thanks  to  Trinidad  for  the  assistance  received  from  that 
island  after  her  unhappy  sufferings  by  the  earthquake.  The  schooner 
had  been  much  fdted  at  Port  of  Spain,  and  was  making  this  excursion 
previous  to  her  return.  An  old  Booapartist  dragoon,  who  had  turned 
planter  at  Guadaloupe  after  the  fall  of  the  emperor,  and  who  had  him- 
self lost  every  thing  by  the  earthquake,  save  his  spirits  and  good-ha- 
mour,  formed  one  of  the  party.  He  mingled  his  anecdotes  of  Napoleon 
with  those  of  the  destruction  of  the  island,  but  was  equally  graphic 
in  both.  After  the  first  crash  at  Point-a-Pitre,  while  the  people  were 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  helping  those  who  were  among  the  ruins,  it  chanced 
that  a  Jew,  a  money-lender,  noted  for  his  usuries,  stealing  out  of  the 
ruins  of  his  abode,  suddenly  recollected  that  he  had  left  l>ehind  him  a 
box  full  of  promissory  bills;  he  retraced  his  steps,  the  fire  had  already 
seized  upon  his  shattered  abode,  but  he  made  his  way  through  its  rage, 
tenaciously  clutched  the  box,  and  bore  it  off  in  addition  to  the  money 
he  had  already  secured  about  him.  Just  as  he  reached  the  last  of  the 
buildings  by  which  his  house  was  surrounded,  the  fire,  which  had  long 
been  playing  over  the  walls,  flared  up  in  wilder  jets,  and  the  building 
fell  with  a  crash.  The  smoke  and  dust  rolled  off,  and  disclosed  the 
head  of  the  wretched  Jew  above  the  rubbish,  calling  first  in  the  autho- 
ritative tone  of  wealth,  then  in  expostulation,  then  in  entreaty  to  the 
passengers  for  assistance.  The  Jew's  extortions  were  notorious ;  as 
each  passed  by  he  recognised  the  features  of  the  money-lender,  and 
told  him  that  he  must  wait,  better  men  required  aid.  The  fire  was  ap- 
proaching, the  struggles  and  prayers  of  the  half-buried  Jew  became 
frantic ;  large  promises  of  reward  were  shrieked  from  his  quivering 
lips;  larger  and  larger  as  the  approaching  flames  began  to  blister  his 
frenzied  brow;  still  the  people  as  they  passed  on  looked  upon  the 
money-lender,  and  his  prayers  were  unheeded;  his  offers  were  re- 
doubled* and  the  flames  threatened  on ;  long  columns  of  fire  were  hasten- 
ing upon  him  from  opposite  sides ;  he  made  one  last  effort,  promised 
his  entire  wealth,  even  to  the  box  of  bills,  and  the  columns  closed  over 
his  head.  The  schooner  only  reached  La  Brea  late  after  dark ;  the 
commander  had>  however,  provided  excellent  fare,  and  there  was  no 
dulness  in  the  hours. 

At  La  Brea,  there  is  a  bituminous  lake,  three  miles  across  andflaid 
in  the  centre,  which  the  schooner's  party  were  anxious  to  visit ;  the 
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smell  of  the  bitumen  is  perceptible  far  off  the  land,  and  in  fact,  it  runs  far 
out  under  the  tea.  Having  myself  previously  visited  the  lake,  admired 
its  fair  islets,  glittering  with  flowers  and  sparkling  with  humming-birds, 
and  wandered  over  its  surface,  reticulated  with  fissures,  filled  up  with 
the  clearest  water,  I  was  only  anxious  to  get  on  shore,  and  having  at 
length  succeeded  in  effecting  a  landing  through  the  surf,  I  procured  a 
boat  and  reached  Naparimo  after  three  or  four  hours'  rowing.  Awaking 
next  morning,  I  first  looked  down  upon  the  bay,  filled  with  shipping  tak- 
ing off  the  produce,  and  next  proceeded  up  the  country,  along  tracts  of 
several  miles,  which  waved  with  canes,  and,  at  each  separate  estate, 
steam-engines  and  the  most  elaborate  works  were  in  active  employ- 
ment 

In  -Venezuela,  to  find  on  one  estate  200  acres  of  canes  and  a  water- 
mill  had  been  quite  a  startling  rencontre ;  here  were  100  well-regulated 
properties,  and  in  this  port,  of  secondary  importance  in  the  island,  as 
many  vessels  as  could  be  seen  in  La  Guayra,  through  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  republic  passes. 

Almost  all  the  timber  of  the  Venezuelan  forests  is  found  in  Trinidad 
in  rank  abundance.  Its. remoter  depths  and  its  numerous  lagoons  are 
frequented  by  similar  game.  Its  alluvial  soil  is  the  most  fertile  of  any 
of  the  British  possessions,  and  it  only  wants  population  ;  even  here,  it 
has  the  advantage  over  the  continent,  numbers  of  whose  peons  are  lured 
over  by  the  higher  wages,  either  for  the  season,  or  for  permanent  re- 
sidence. 

Returning  to  Port  of  Spain,  I  found  my  companion  still  loud  in  the 
praises  of  iced  hock,  no  doubt  the  thirst  of  the  South  American  llanos 
bad  produced  a  craving  for  the  grateful  beverage. 

A  glass  of  your  Hockbeimer,  a  green  glass, 
Wreathed  with  rich  grapes  and  bacchanal  devices, 

would  have  been  a  foretaste  of  paradise  under  the  sun  of  San  Fernando 
d*Apure. 

The  people  of  Trinidad  are  infinitely  more  serious  in  their  religious 
exercises  than  on  the  main ;  indeed  the  reproach  of  Spanish  bigotry 
could  never  be  more  unjustly  applied  than  to  the  free-thinking  Vene- 
zuelans of  the  present  day.  Even  under  the  Spanish  rule,  although 
the  Spanish  colonies  and  conquests  were  nominally  the  gift  of  the  pope, 
his  holiness's  influence  was  ever  small ;  his  bull^  could  only  obtain 
currency  bv  permission,  setting  forth  that  there  was  nothing  in  them 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land.  In  Port  of  Spain,  the  cathedral  is 
crowded  to  excess*  and  the  church  equally  so,  and  Puseyism  having 
lately  found  adherents  among  the  congregation  of  the  latter,  long  dis- 
cussions were  in  progress  as  to  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  young 
ladies  attending  the  confessional  to  relieve  themselves  of  their  little 
budget  of  iniquities  into  the  ears  of  the  juvenile  Puseyite  parsons.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  and  much  more  the  mail-steamer  appeared,  one 
bottle  of  iced  hock  more  after  passing  the  Bocas,  a  few  hours  of  sleep, 
and  we  awoke  in  Courland  bay,  the  very  inconvenient  mail-harbour  of 
Tobago. 
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THE  CARNIVAL  AT  COLOGNE. 

On  the  Srd  of  February  was  celebrated  the  annual  Carnival  of  Co* 
logne,  presenting;  a  scene  throughout  all  the  principal  streets,  singularly 
at  variance  with  the  habitually  grave,  quiet,  and  business-like  atmo- 
sphere which  pervades  that  old  city.  The  carnival  lasts  three  days; 
but  the  grand  day  was  the  one  which  we  are  about  to  describe.  It  wiU 
be  our  purpose  to  give  an  account  of  the  various  scenes  that  presented 
themselves,  transcribed  from  notes  taken  at  the  moment,  and  which 
we  promise  not  to  endeavour  to  ''  embellish"  with  a  view  to  making 
any  more  interesting  or  brilliant  effects  than  we  actually  witnessed. 
The  reader  is  not  to  expect  such  scenes  as  he  may  have  seen,  or  beard 
of,  in  Italian  and  Spanish  cities  during  g^reat  festivals,  but  only  a  faith- 
ful account  of  a  German  Carnival.  Should  he  feel  any  disappoint- 
ment in  the  deficiency  of  that  bright  and  hilarious  vortex  of  masked 
character,  which  he  would  gladly  have  presented  to  his  imagination,  be 
is  solicited  to  be  so  reasonable  as  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  merely 
the  historian  of  a  Great  Farce,  and  not  the  inventor  or  author,  and 
that  we  only  beg  his  attention  to  a  few  grotesque  or  merry  matters-of- 
fact  which  actually  occurred  in  the  venerable  city  of  Cologne  on  the 
3rd  of  February,  1 845. 

It  was  a  horrid  day — ^an  English  day  of  the  worst  kind — a  mizzling 
London  morning,  with  the  addition  of  a  cold  searching  wind  from  the 
Rhine,  such  as  we  are  never  favoured  with  from  the  Thames.  The 
streets  were  wet  all  over,  with  long  puddles  and  swathes  of  mud  at  in- 
tervals ;  the  air  was  full  of  dull,  misty  rain ;  and  at  half-past  tea 
o'clock  we  had  a  fall  of  snow.  It  only  lasted  long  enough  to  aggravate 
the  slushy  condition  of  the  streets,  and  at  about  eleven  o'clock  a  few 
ornamented  waggons,  containing  each  some  dozen  of  tawdry,  cold,  ill- 
dressed  characters,  made  their  appearance  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
and  a  crowd  began  to  collect  and  perambulate  the  streets.  Very  fev 
paid  any  attention  to  the  feeble  attempts  of  the  mimes  in  the  wag- 
gons, and  they  were  soon  left  alone  to  drink  their  thin  red  wine  and 
Dresden  beer,  and  sing  their  songs,  and  make  their  heavy  jests  in  the 
un genial  air. 

Shortly  after  this  unpromising  commencement,  however,  the  weather 
began  to  clear  up  a  little  over  head,  the  streets  assumed  a  less  dingy 
appearance,  a  number  of  maskers  and  fancy  dresses  issued  forth,  the 
windows  were  rapidly  filling  with  ladies  and  children  up  to  the  top 
stories,  and  from  the  roofs  of  opposite  houses  cords  were  extended 
across  the  streets,  upon  which  were  hung  large  banners,  flags,  devices  of 
all  colours,  and  jack-pudding  figures  of  the  size'of  life,  all  waving  and 
swinging  together  over  the  crowds  that  passed  below.  All  the  shop- 
windows  had  the  shutters  up,  except  a  few  that  sold  masks. 

We  followed  the  stream  (the  people  and  puddles  inclusive)  through 
several  streets,  all  decorated  over  head  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
windows  filled  with  spectators,  many  of  whom  were  also  perched 
upon  the  tops  of  the  houses,  or  sitting  like  a  row  of  sparrows  along  the 
parapet,  till  we  arrived  at  the  Neu^Markt^  a  large  open  square,  with 
double  lines  of  trees  encompassing  it,  and  where  the  military  usually 
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attend  parade  aod  exerciie^  the  caserne^  or  barrack,  fronting  it  on 
ooe  side.  This  large  space  was  roped  in,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
00  the  inside  of  the  surrounding  trees,  and  the  ropes  were  defended 
from  intruders  by  soldiers  placed  at  intervals.  A  crowd  had  therefore 
collected  on  th»  outside  of  the  ropes  all  round  the  square,  and  within 
this  space  the  various  cars,  and  ornamental  carts,  and  waggons,  and 
platfonns  on  wheels,  and  horsemen,  and  bands  of  music,  and  mimes, 
and  mummers,  and  masqueraders  were  fast  assemblmg*  We  soon 
diteovered  thiit  this  sacred  enclosure  was  penetrable  by  tl^  payment  of 
ten  silber  groachen  (about  one  shilling  English),  and  we  accordingly 
entered,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  making  more  close  and  undisturbed 
observations  than  could  otherwise  have  been  obtained «  But  it  will 
give  the  reader  a  much  better  idea  of  the  scene  to  describe  the 
effect  of  the  whole^  aa  the  cortege  passed  through  the  different  streets. 
Having  seen  ali  the  *^  rout**  of  men  and  women,  and  '^  pleasant 
noDsters"  in  detail,  we  took  up  a  station  on  a  high  ground  to  see 
the  whole  pass  in  succession,  and  now  invite  the  reader  to  place  him- 
self it  our  side. 

Several  horsemen,  .in  fancy  dresses,  advance  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession, which  slowly  winds  its  way  in  a  long  train  out  of  the  great 
square,  and  commences  its  passage  through  all  the  principal  streets  of 
the  city.  Among  the  horsemen,  the  most  conspicuous  is  a  very  large 
man  with  a  smiling  rosy  face,  attired  in  a  flesh-coloured  tight  dress, 
with  the  skin  of  a  wild  beast  over  his  shoulders,  and  bearing  a  club, 
the  thicker  or  bossy  end  of  which  is  formed  by  the  insertion  of  a  knuckle 
of  ham,  at  once  presenting  a  warlike  outline  and  a  festive  idea.  Be- 
hind him  ride  others  who  carry  bottles  and  flasks  slung  at  their  sides, 
and  one  very  good-natured,  humorous  old  countryman  is  seated 
astride  upon  a  small  barrel,  the  barrel  being  fastened  upon  the  horse's 
back  in  place  of  the  saddle. 

A  cottage»  mounted  upon  a  waggon  or  platform  on  wheels,  next 
nakes  its  appearance.  In  front  of  it  stands  a  large  Christmas  Tree, 
ivll  of  golden  fruit,  and  fairy  gifts,  and  bags  of  money,  or  something 
better.  The  roof  of  the  cottage  is  regularly  thatched,  and  a  live  crow, 
perched  upon  the  top  near  the  chimney,  is  evidently  a  very  un- 
williog  participator  in  the  scene,  and  flaps  his  wings  and  opens  his  bill 
in  wrath  at  his  inability  to  escape. 

Soon  after  this  we  see  a  balloon,  of  red  and  white,  come  bobbing 
along  over  the  heads  of  the  crowds  that  line  the  street  on  each  side, 
and  we  presently  discover  that  this  is  intended  to  represent  a  supply  of 
vind,  and  is  affixed  to  the  centre  of  a  large  silver  boat,  in  which  stand 
various  figures,  attired  in  what  they  fancy  to  be  sailors'  dresses,  but 
having  rather  the  appearance  of  pastrycooks,  or  stewards  on  board  a 
steamer  bound  for  *^  an  excursion."  They  present  printed  songs  to 
the  speetatf  ra. 

But  what  little  thick  figure  is  that  which  now  comes  hopping  and 
skipping,  on  tip-toe,  through  the  muddy  streets  in  a  flesh-coloured 
dress  ?  His  fleshings  fit  tight  to  his  shape,  and  his  shape  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the '!  fat  boy"  in  Boz.  His  iaoe  and  hands,  though  painted, 
are  absolutely  blue  vrith  the  cold.  The  cold  shows  through  every 
wing.  You  can  see  that  his  knees  are  coid.  He  has  a  pair  of  golden 
things  of  the  shape  of  pancakes,  that  hang  in  hopeless  inactivity  from 
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his  shoulders^  and  also  a  pair  of  wings  at  bis  feet,  exactly  like  the  fins 
of  a  dead  porpoise.  It  is  a  German  Mercury !  He  has  got  a  cigar 
to  comfort  him,  which  some  considerate  friend  in  the  crowd  has  just 
placed  in  his  eager  hands. 

A  truly  splendid  figure  soon  makes  up  for  this.  A  band  of  music 
heralds  its  advance.  It  is  a  gigantic  king,  in  an  embroidered  crimson 
mantle  and  vest,  ornamented  with  gold  devices,  and  edged  with  white 
fur.  He  has  a  very  handsome  face  of  royal  happiness.  Glossy,  jet- 
black  curls  hang  in  profusion  over  his  shoulders,  and  he  is  mounted 
upon  a  grand  jet-black  horse  of  colossal  size-— quite  a  show  of  itself, 
and  not  clumsy^  but  of  dignified,  heroic  action,  and  appearing  con- 
scions  of  its  own  noble  presence  upon  the  great  occasion. 

The  tolling  of  a  bell  is  now  heard,  and  turning  the  corner  of  the 
street,  high  as  the  second>floor  windows  of  the  houses,  we  see  a  steeple 
appear !  It  is  attached  to  a  little  church,  and  passes  on  its  way,  the 
bell  constantly  announcing  its  approach.  It  distributes  songs  and 
other  printed  effusions  as  it  proceeds. 

A  troop  of  Tyrolese  now  come  singing  their  way  along.  Very  badly 
indeed  they  sing.  It  is  not  only  unlike  the  Tyrolese,  but  not  good 
singing  of  any  kind.  A  troop  of  brigands  follow*  and  there  are  many 
bandits  in  Italian  costumes  on  horseback.  The  best  and  most  grotesque 
figure  of  a  group  mixing  with  these  latter,  is  one  who  is  mounted  upon 
a  very  stangely-accoutred  horse,  and  upon  his  head  he  wears  a  sort  of 
heraldry  dolphin  as  a  helmet — his  face  looking  out  of  the  open  jaws, 
while  the  body  and  tail  of  the  fish  writhing  upright  and  slanting  back, 
form  an  excellent  ornamental  top. 

Preceded  by  a  band  of  indifferent  music,  a  large  platform  drawn  by 
four  horses,  advances.  Various  figures  in  fancy  dresses  are  stationed 
upon  it,  and  one  of  them  has  a  very  long,  thin  pole,  at  the  top  of 
which  he  continually  sticks  a  song,  a  ballad,  or  a  witticism,  and  hands 
it  up  to  the  spectators  who  occupy  the  windows  at  each  side  of  the 
street  as  the  platform  moves  along. 

Numbers  of  figures  now  go  huddling  by — ^bandits,  and  peasants, 
and  grotesque  masqueraders,  and  characters,  among  whom  we  discover 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza,  but  they  are  very  bad  representatives 
of  those  celebrated  originals.  The  last  of  this  group  is  a  little  knight 
in  full  armour,  who  is  mounted  upon  a  calf.  The  calf  seems  to  have 
been  partially  trained  for  the  performances  of  the  day,  but  owing  to  the 
confusion  of  the  scene,  or  his  natural  stupidity,  he  often  forgets  his 
lesson,  and  runs  head-foremost  into  the  crowd  at  one  side,  or  up  against 
a  house,  or  with  his  nose  between  the  wheels  of  the  waggons  and  cars. 
Several  female  characters  are  on  horseback  ;  but  we  are  informed  that 
nearly  all  of  them,  as  well  as  those  who  are  dressed  like  womea  or 
girls  on  the  waggons  and  platforms,  are  personated  by  young  men. 

The  cortege  is  closed  with  a  sort  of  moving  frame-work,  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  leafless  trees  and  shrubs,  and  having  a  squalid  hut  at 
one  end,  at  the  door  of  which  a  woman  *  dressed  like  the  wife  of  a 
^*  half-starved  gardener/'  and  with  a  face  quite  purple  with  the  cold, 
stands  smoking  a  pipe.  Two  soldiers,  in  uniform,  appear  as  the  very 
unnecessary  guards  of  this  most  uninviting  garden  and  woman.  At  the 
back  of  the  hut  is  written  '*  Wintergarien.*'  They  give  songs  as  they 
pass. 
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We  have  omitted  to  mention  a  few  other  ornamental  waggons  that 
formed  part  of  this  train,  because  they  presented  no  features  suffici- 
ently stnkiog,  nor  do  we  think  it  worth  while  to  speak  of  the  meaning 
and  purport  of  the  emblematic  figures  and  devices,  because  in  most 
cases  the  interest  is  rather  local  than  national.  We  obtained  some  of 
the  soogs  from  the  cars,  waggons,  and  horsemen.  Selecting  one  of 
these,  which  is  at  once  a  good  sample,  and  also  of  general  interest,  we 
ofier  our  readers  the  following  translation  : 

(kolneb^mslodie.) 

1. 

Be  brisk ! — to  horse  and  waggon  ! 

Be  brisk ! — no  long  delays  f 
Thought's  lost  in  flask  and  flagon, 

In  these  our  mirth-mad  days. 
Make  way  ye  high-neck'd  tyros. 

Who  think  yourselves  too  tall. 
With  carnival-made  heroes. 

To  jig  it  at  the  ball. 

2. 

All  pride  this  day  is  buried, 

Each  man's  a  hero  true. 
His  eye  will  find  its  pleasure 

In  all  that's  bright  and  new. 
Now  rich  and  poor  are  equal ; 

No  rank — no  work — all  play  ; 
Beginning,  middle,  sequel, 

It  is  one  laugh  all  day. 

3. 

See  ye  the  waggons  motley  I 

See  ye  the  uiU  mask'd  ball ! 
Witli  the  crowd's  pressure  carried. 

You  must  see  one  and  all  I     . 
Repent  your  deeds,  you  sinner. 

Pluck  up  the  world's  bad  weeds. 
Plant  fancies  of  the  children. 

The  first  of  all  good  seeds. 

4. 

fiackl  back!  yon  Speculators! 

No  buying,  selling  here ; 
No  cake  and  sugar  traffic. 

No  money  for  your  beer ! 
Give,  or  get  out ! — ^be  merry, 

For  none  shall  come  our  way, 
Wlio  will  not  most  sincerely. 

Be  fools  with  us  to-day ! 

These  songs  are  of  various  character,  some  of  them  written  in  Low- 
German,  provincial  dialect,  or  patois^  full  of  puns  and  local  allusions, 
and  are,  consequently,  not  translatable.  These,  therefore,  we  must 
pass  over,  but  of  the  intelligible  sort  a  brief  specimen  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  English  readers.^  We  should  premise  that  the  most  preva- 
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lent  armament  for  a  geBtlemaa's  head  during  tfie  Carniral^  is  a  FooFs 
Cap.  Nor  U  the  fashion  confined  to  Cologne ;  for  at  Mainz  {Mt^fence) 
during  this  period  there  was  one  grand  assembhige  hi  the  "  Hall  of 
Fools/'  where  some  four  or  five  hundred  gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner 
in  these  caps.  A  procession  also  took  place  in  Bonn,  comprising 
horsemen  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  when  the  number  of  Caps  could 
not  have  been  less  than  two  or  three  thousand.  One  of  the  songs  thus 
commences : 

fool's-cap  soNa. 
L 

Jovial,  joyous,  fresh  and  free. 
Wearers  of  Fools'-caps  are  we ! 
Od  horseback  in  procession  gay 
Through  the  streets  we  take  our  way, 
Gazing  upward  as  we  go 
At  ladies,  laughing  in  a  row 
To  bear  us  sing  HalB-hallo. 

2. 

For  dinner  soon  we  throng  the  hall. 
But  wearing  still  our  Fools*-<»ps  tall — 
Caps  with  several  folds  and  points, 
Of  white  and  red  like  lobstei^joints: 
But  lobster  boil'd  look'd  ne*er  so  bright, 
Nor  ever  yet  was  half  so  Ughi 
As  heads  will  be  this  merry  night. 

Here  is  the  first  verse  of  a  song  in  honour  of  beery  which  is  said  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  genius  of  a  royal  brewer,  and  to  have  been 
*'  invented"  by  a  Dutch  king  named  Kambrinus. 

Heil  dir,  Kambrinus,  unserm  Hort 
Im  froheu  Festverein,  &c 

All  hail,  Rumbrinus,  our  defender. 

Refuge,  rejoicer,  great  Beer«ender> 

In  this  our  holyday-time,  &c. 

The  song  is  accompanied  by  sundry  witticbms  on  the  brewing 
abilities  of  various  cities  and  provinces,  under  such  titles  as  "  Bair- 
isches  Bier,''  <'  Heidelberger  Faulenpelzbier,"  ^*  Dresdner  Waldschloss- 
bier,"  «•  Braunschweiger  Mumm/'  "  Berliner  kuehle  Blonde,"  "  Bng- 
lischer  Ale/'  &c. 

Now  that  all  the  motley  train  has  moved  away,  and  nearly  all  the 
spectators  too,  we  feel  the  cold  more  bitterly  than  ever.  The  hard 
frozen  snow  upon  which  we  walked,  while  in  the  enclosure,  has  been 
trampled  into  slush  by  the  crowds  of  men  and  horses.  The  stra^lers 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  have  a  wretchedly  cold  look. '  We  find  our  boots 
have  become  as  soft  as  blotting-paper ;  in  fact,  they  are  wet  through, 
and  we  accordingly  hurry  off  towards  our  hotel. 

But  we  meet  a  crowd  on  the  way,  and  suddenly  learn  that  there  b  a 
second  cortSge  close  at  hand,  larger  than  the  first.  Our  progress  is 
impeded  by  its  advance  up  the  Hoch^Stratee;  to  retreat  is  impossible, 
for  the  crowds  are  now  pressing  this  way  from  all  quarters.     We  are 
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compelled  to  witness  tbe  whole  train,  and  resolving  therefore  to  make 
the  best  of  the  necessity,  we  forget  our  cold  and  wet  condition,  and 
take  notes  in  our  pocket-book,  from  which  the  following  is  trans- 
scribed: 

First  comes  a  handsome  horseman,  in  a  rich  dress,  carrying  a  very 
large  and  most  beautifully  embroidered  banner. 

He  is  followed  by  a  small  car,  containing  several  odd-looking  figures. 
The  car  is  drawn  by  two  men  in  the  dress  of  Prussian  peasants,  but 
with  pigs*  heads.  These  latter  attract  more  attention  than  those  in  the 
car.  Of  coarse,  it  will  be  understood  that  these  cars,  and  waggons, 
and  wheel-platforms,  all  present  6gures  and  devices  emblematic  of 
something—-''  best  known  to  themselves,"  and  to  the  good  folks  of  Co- 
logne, in  most  instances ;  but  occasionally  being  obviously  no  more 
than  the  display,  as  we  see  occasionally  in  our  own  country,  of  the  handi- 
craft and  vain- glory  of  certain  Trades  and  Companies.  What  the  car 
drawn  by  peasants  with  pigs'  heads  might  be  intended  to  typify  (except 
it  was  a  general  satire  upon  the  Prussian  peasants)  we  have  no  distinct 
idea. 

After  this,  we  descry  two  excellently  grotesque  figures  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  mounted  upon  a  gigantic  cock  and  hen.  The  classical  lovers, 
as  well  as  the  fowls,  are  excessively  fat,  the  former  having  a  cherubic 
roundness  of  limbs  and  cheeks,  and  wearing  wreaths  of  roses  round 
their  heads.  The  cock  and  hen  are  admirably  contrived,  and  walk 
with  a  coquettish  air. 

Immediately  behind  these  advances  a  numerous  brass  band  on 
horseback  and  in  uniform  (probably,  the  principal  military  band  in 
Cologne),  every  one  of  whom  has  a  grandmother's  bonnet  upon  his 
head. 

Close  upon  the  band  come  a  group  of  dancers,  apparently  intended 
to  represent  Swiss  peasantry.  Considering  the  uneven  stones,  the 
8&ow-slush,  and  muddy  water  through  which  they  tread  the  "  giddj 
naxe,**  and  the  undoubted  coldness  of  the  *'  fantastic  toe,*'  they  really 
deserve  the  highest  credit  for  the  apparent  hilarity  with  which  they 
continue  their  very  misplaced  pastime. 

A  car  now  approaches,  which  ever  and  anon  produces  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  the  crowd  on  each  side.  The  car  is  laden  in  front  with  cake. 
Cakes  of  the  size  of  large  tea-boards  are  piled  upon  each  other.  They 
are  of  a  sweet  spongy  kind,  and  great  pieces  are  continually  broken  off 
by  the  6gures  in  the  car,  and  thrown  among  the  spectators  in  the 
streets.  If  the  scrambling  for  the  songs  and  witticisms  is  considerable, 
the  efforts  to  obtain  the  cake  are  of  a  kind  which  approaches  the 
desperate;  all,  however,  in  good-humour;  much  struggling  but  no 
fighting. 

A  colossal  chariot  of  triumph  now  appears,  the  most  lofty  and  splen- 
did of  all  the  train.  The  body  of  the  chariot  is  of  the  shell-shape,  and 
is  supported  upon  the  back  of  a  fierce  dragon,  whose  open  jaws  are 
seen  in  front,  while  his  immense  tail  writhes  out  behind,  and  his  huge, 
forky  wings  of  green  and  gold,  are  spread  out  at  each  side.  The 
wheels  of  Uie  chariot  are  of  a  bright  silver  hue,  but  raised  upon  an  invi- 
sible frame-work  which  move^  upon  wheels  underneath.  In  the  cha- 
riot are  seated  a  splendidly-attired. King  and  Queen,  perhaps  of  ancient 
Greece,  bat  more  probably  of  some  of  the  fabulous  countries  of  ro* 
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mance.  The  whole  is  drawn  by  six  white  horses.  It  reminds  us  of 
some  of  the  descriptions  in  the  ^*  Knight's  Tale"  of  Chaucer.  A  higher 
compliment  we  could  not  pay  it. 

Several  grotesque  figures  on  foot  pass  onward  in  the  train,  among 
which  are  two  double  drums,  and  two  cantre'bcusos,  all  walking  upright 
and  apparently  of  their  own  accord,  with  an  occasional  reeling  motion, 
as  if  about  to  commence  a  dance.  The  drums  are  fellows  of  no 
**  expression,*'  their  outline  wants  character,  but  the  double  basses  look 
like  strange  Brobdignag  insects  of  the  beetle  genus. 

Some  chorus  singing  is  next  attempted,  but  it  is  as  abominable  as 
other  noises  of  a  similar  kind  which  have  issued  from  sundry  cars  and 
waggons.  Upon  such  an  occasion  as  this,  one  would  hav6  thought 
that  a  city  like  Cologne,  might  have  furnished  something  decent  for  its 
own  sake,  to  say  nothing  of  the  musical  reputation  of  Germany.  But 
all  the  choruses  wei-e  abortive,  and  often  mere  vulgar  discords.  They 
were  worse  even  than  the  singing  of  the  students  by  night  in  the 
streets  of  Bonn — a  town,  by  the  way,  where  the  music,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental,  is  merely  a  loud  noise,  often  repeated,  without  feeling, 
expression,  taste,  or  one  atom  of  delicacy  and  refinement.  Beethoven 
was  born  there,  and  a  statue  is  about  to  be  erected  to  his  memory. 
The  statue  will  never  remain  there ;  it  will  certainly  get  down  from  its 
pedestal  in  the  night,  and  walk  away — but  not  towards  Cologne. 

Is  it  the  god  Pluto  who  now  advances  in  his  dark  chariot  ?  Y^»  ^^ 
is  a  Pluto,  and  surrounded  by  various  characteristic  attendants.  He 
is  probably  the  emblematic  representative  of  some  large  company  of 
manufacturers  of  iron,  brass,  copper,  and  other  metals.  We  suspect 
that  underneath  a  canopy,  in  the  centre  of  the  platform,  he  has  had  the 
good  sense  to  secrete  a  stove  with  a  fire  in  it. 

Following  Pluto  comes  a  sort  of  Ironmonger's  shop,  raised  upon  a 
square  platform  ;  and  upon  high  rails  there  hang  at  the  four  quarters, 
many  sorts  of  cooking  utensils — pots,  pans,  ovens,  saucepans,  strainers, 
boilers,  6sh-kettles,  and  even  tea-kettles— though  to  obtain  water 
really  boiling,  to  make  tea,  is  nearly  impossible  in  Germany,  and  as  for 
the  tea,  it  is  chiefly  furnished  from  the  hedges,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  taste,  and  also  by  examining  the  leaves  when  wet  and  opened 
out.  The  occupants  of  this  moveable  shop  have  black  faces,  and  they 
distribute  songs. 

The  next  waggon  displays  what  looks  something  like  the  press-rooffl 
of  a  Printing  Office.  But  the  printers  have  all  got  asses'  heads  !  Why 
this  should  be,  and  what  satire  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  it,  we  do 
not  understand.  Does  it  point  to  the  *'  press"  in  Germany,  which  is 
any  thing  but  free  ?  Does  it  mean  to  tell  us  that  strong  slaves  sre 
fools  (being  strong)  to  continue  slaves?    We  do  not  know. 

A  Toy-shop  moves  onwards  in  the  train,  hung  round  with  toys  in  the 
same  style  as  the  pots  and  pans  of  the  Ironmonger's. 

This  is  followed  by  a  large  platform,  displaying  a  harvest,  with 
wheatsheaves,  and  male  and  female  harvesters.  The  harvesters  are 
dancing,  with  implements  of  husbandry  in  their  hands,  to  the  immi- 
nent danger,  as  it  sometimes  appears,  of  cutting  off  each  other's  heads 
with  reap-hooks,  and  other  formidable  emblems  of  peace. 

A  still  larger  platform  follows,  of  a  higher  poetical  character,  not 
unworthy  of  a  few  stanzas  in  the  **  Faery  Queene."    It  displays  a  large 
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palm-tree  in  the  centre,  round  which  various  figures  of  "  old  romance" 
are  congregated.  At  each  comer  of  the  front,  uplifted  and  reclining 
upon  open  carved  work,  a  girl  in  white  robes  is  playing  upon  a  golden 
harp ;  and  at  the  two  comers  behind,  similar  figures  are  also  seen. 
The  effect  was  beautiful,  and,  alas  !  too  transitory.  We  unfortunately 
remembered  afterwards,  that  the  faces  of  the  four  angeU  with  the 
golden  harps,  were  absolutely  pink  and  purple  with  the  frost.  Their 
thin  white  robes,  and  flesh-coloured  arms  and  '*  leggings,"  were  cer- 
tainly no  protection .  against  such  a  day.  They  bore  it,  however,  as 
did  many  others,  almost  as  thinly  clad,  with  heroic  fortitude. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  the  English  public  that  German  Sausages 
are  of  long-established  celebrity ;  but  the  aforesaid  public  has  no  no« 
tion  of  the  great  variety,  as  to  taste,  size,  texture,  colour,  shape,  whole- 
someness  and  unwholesomeness,  which  the  prolific  and  inventive  genius 
of  the  country  produces.  Accordingly  it  was  impossible  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  grand  display  afforded  by  the  Carnival,  could  be  lost  by 
the  compilers  of  that  richly  savoury  but  most  ungraceful  article,  or  by 
the  witty  amateurs  of  the  same.  The  Shop  on  wheels  which  now  ap- 
proaches, is  hung  all  round  with  innumerable  Sausages  of  ail  descrip- 
tions, from  the  small,  ordinary  size,  to  those  which  are  as  large  as  the 
thickest  part  of  a  boa-constrictor — ^red,  pink,  brown,  puce-coloured, 
potty-coloured,  yellow,  mottled,  and  jet  black.  At  the  front  of  the 
platform,  hang  from  each  comer,  half  a  pig,  the  halves  being  very 
large,  flattened,  and  cured,  but  certainly  not  yet  claiming  the  rank  of 
bacon.  In  the  centre  of  the  Shop,  a  number  of  manufacturers  stand 
nmnd  a  block,  and  chop  sausage-meat,  singing  a  patois  chorus  with 
the  chopping  accompanmient.     Here  b  a  verse^ 

(hack-melodie.) 

Bring  forth  the  pig's  meat,  Butcherlings  bold ; 

Hack  f  hack  I  &c. 
And  the  beef,  and  the  veal,  in  sweet  herbs  roU'd ; 

Hack  I  hack!  &c. 
firing  forth  all  rascals  who  live  in  Cologne, 

Hack!  hack!  &c 
And  we'll  soon  make  them  honest  and  clean — to  the  bone. 

Hack!  hack!  &c. 

An  edifice,  very  like  a  large  summer-house,  is  the  next  thing  that  en- 
gages our  attention.  But  we  are  prevented  from  further  observation  by 
seeing  what  follows  it,  which  is  the  last  platform  of  the  cortege^  and  is 
so  broad  that  it  nearly  fills  up  the  street.  The  crowd  press  back- 
wards on  each  side — some  rush  forwards,  others  stoop  down  to  allow 
certain  moveable  portions  of  the  paraphernalia  to  take  their  course 
over  head.  It  seems  to  be  drawn  by  six  gray  horses.  The  confusion 
has  become  so  great  that  we  are  only  able  to  see  an  immense  barge-like 
car— if  we  mistake  not— over  the  sides  of  which  are  extended  long  and 
broad  gilded  oars,  and  these  go  slowly  sweeping  along  the  streets, 
taking  off  hats  and  caps  from  the  crowd  in  their  passage  onward, 
knocking  against  many  heads,  and  threatening  windows  by  thumping 
occasionally  against  the  shutters.  A  crowd  follows  it  behind,  leaping 
np  every  now  and  then  to  obtain  the  songs  or  witticisms  which  it  dis- 
tribates. 
It  is  all  over,  so  far ;  and  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  hurry  to  our 
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hotel  and  change  the  wet  and  soiled  habiliments.  It  is  now  two  o'clock. 
The  usual  dinner  hour  of  the  hotels  is  one  o'clock,  but  daring  Camirsl 
days  we  are  informed  that  the  hour  is  half-past  two.  Our  time  ve 
therefore  portion  out  for  the  rest  of  the  day  in  the  following  manner : 
— -firflit,  dinner,  which  will  probably  terminate  about  four  o'clock ;  then 
the  Kunstreiierei  (horsemanship),  which  is  excellent  in  Cologne ;  then 
the  Puppen^'ikeater^  where  plays  are  acted  by  dolls,  who  fairly  walk 
about  upon  a  stage*  ^'  the  words"  being  spoken  for  them  by  invisible 
interlocutors ;  then  the  theatre,  or  musical  entertainments  or  farces  of 
whatever  kind  may  be  going  forward;  then  supper,  and  a  long  medita* 
tton  upon  the  vanities  of  the  world  while  reclining  upon  a  sofa;  and 
finally  to  go  to  the  famous  masked  ball  at  the  Giirzemck, 

The  dinner  hour  has  arrived,  but  not  the  dinner.  The  tables  are 
laid  for  a  large  number,  and  as  there  are  signs  of  all  the  places  being 
likely  to  be  very  shortly  occupied,  we  take  ours  at  once.  The  wiutecs 
now  say  that  not  half-past  two,  but  three  o'clock  is  the  dinner  hour,  and 
swear  they  said  so  at  first.  Having  taken  a  look  round  at  the  assem- 
bling comfnny,  we  will  try  and  pass  the  unexpected,  and  therefore  long 
half  hour,  in  looking  at  some  of  the  songs  and  witticisms  with  whick 
we  had  been  favoured  by  some  of  the  occupants  of  the  motley  waggons 
in  the  Neu^Markt,  One  of  the  most  appropriate  to  our  imniediate  cir- 
cumstances we  begin  to  read  with  avidity,  in  hopes  it  may  do  some- 
thing for  us.  It  b  on  the  subject  of  Sausage  and  Pudding — pudding 
in  all  its  known  varieties,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  now  introduced  for 
the  first  time.     We  select  two  or  three  specimens  for  translation. 

'<  Hans-Wurste"  (Jack-puddings,  aUas  Merryandrews),  '^  widi  and 
without  onions,  of  all  sizes  and  colours,  but  chiefly  yellow  and  greeo. 
Contain  much  attic  salt  and  humorous  pepper,  which. naturally  cause 
a  knavish  thirsL" 

*'  Fravzosische  Blut-Wurst*'  (French  Blood,  alias  Black  Pud- 
ding).— *<  Prepared  from  legitimate  French  blood ;  a  suitable  food  for 
hungry  German  heavy-heads,  but  good  also  for  young  poets,  diploma- 
tists, and  juvenile  pipers.  We  must  observe,  however,  that  it  is  exces- 
sively hot,  and  some  will  find  it  very  indigestible  eating." 

"  Victoria-Wurste"  [alias  English^  or  Queen*s  Own). — **Tbis 
pudding,  made  of  genuine  calves*  flesh  and  beefsteak  mixed  t(^ther, 
works  very  advantageously  into  corpulency,  and  has  distinguished  itself 
as  a  fattening  material,  as  we  have  seen  abundantly  verified.  We  re- 
commend it  to  the  longing  fair  ones,  with  the  remark  to  be  noted,  that 
each  portion  onJy  costs  1  Freidreich's  d'or.*'  (That  is  5  thalers,  20 
groschen  ;  about  17s.  English  !) 

"  MusiKALiscHE  Wurst"  (Musicsl  Sausage).—"  A  very  inharmo- 
nious conglomeration  of  envy  and  ambition  mixed  together,  bat  ap- 
pearing in  a  gilded  gut  is  very  alluring  and  savoury,  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  still  always  much  liked  in  Cologne,  although  it  causes  sotne  to 
grate  their  teeth,  and  overloads  the  stomachs  of  others.  The  use  of  it 
is  found  to  improve  greatly  the  talents  of  the  musical  directors.*' 

We  by  no  means  venture  to  say  what  all  these  allusions  boiot  at; 
though  our  remarks  on  the  "  music'*  of  the  Carnival,  seem  to  be  corro- 
borated by  some  of  the  inhabitants.  One  thing  only  at  present,  how- 
ever, occupies  our  thoughts — where  is  our  dinner  ?  It  is  now  half-past 
three,  and  there  are  absolutely  no  signs !     The  room  is  full  of  guests. 
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and'every  plaoe^  diairy  and  plate,  seems  engaged ;  bat  there  is  nothing 
upon  the  table  but  bread  and  a  bottle  of  Rhenish  to  each  knife  and 
fork.  There  are  probably  three  hundred  in  the  room,  all  seated,  and  no 
nanifestations  of  impatience  are  displayed.  **  If  there  be  but  three 
Englishmen  present,  let  them  stand  up,  and  protest  against  this  treat- 
ment !**  We  mattered  this  toourseWes. 

It  is  now  foar  o'clock.  Nobody  utters  a  complaint.  Moch  bread  is  con- 
sumed. It  is  ten  minutes  past  four.  All  the  bread,  and  nearly  all  the 
bottles  of  wine  are  consumed,  but  nobody  makes  a  row.  Then  we  will 
commence  it  alone.  Our  heel  upon  the  floor  is  answered  by  a  few,  and 
then  all  efibrt  dies  away.  We  try  again,  with  no  better  efiect,and  yet 
again.  We  are  not  **  supported."  Rather  we  become  an  object  of 
carioaity,  and  perhaps  of  amusement  to  the  Gkrman  gentlemen  around 
— 4be  **  spectacle*'  of  an  impatient  Engtishman !  Several  of  them 
have  a  provoking  smile  upon  their  countenances.  Why  were  we 
told  half  past  two  o'clock  ?  Our  arrangements  are  thwarted ;  we 
must  give  up  the  hope  at  least  of  the  KunsireUern,  and  the  Ptqfpen' 
Aeaier. 

It  is  twenty  minutes  after  four,  and  ai  last  a  train  of  waiters  enter, 
each  bearitig  a  pile  of  plates.  The  plates  contain  something,  and  are 
piftced  at  intervals  ail  down  eaich  long  table.  We  are  informed  that 
tbey  are  oysters,  and  intended  to**  give  an  appetite  !*'  Very  hard  we 
found  it  to  suppress  a  tart  remark  on  this  intelligence ;  however,  where 
ire  these  oysters  ?  Are  they  indeed  oysters  ?  The  little  wretches  were 
aboot  the  size  of  a  shilling,  beard  inclusive,  of  a  very  uninviting 
oolouT,  being  tinted  with  dark  brown  and  green,  very  badly  opened, 
end  either  hacked  and  jagged,  or  the  shell  broken  upon  them.  To 
cnmo  all,  we  were  assured  that  tbey  were  **  English  oysters  T  But 
presently  our  despairing  eyes  were  greeted  with  the  smoke  of  terrines, 
and  eventually  some  soup  was  handed  round.  It  was  pea-soup,  with 
slices  of  raw  German  sausage  in  it.  We  fancied  it  extremely  good ; 
whether  from  the  fact,  or  that  we  were  half  dying  with  hunger,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  The  soup  was  instantly  followed  by  raw  her- 
rings ;  they  were  cured  in  some  slight  way,  but  were  cold,  and  other- 
wise nnco^ted,  as  usual  at  a  German  dinner.  After  this  we  had  pota- 
toes stewed  with  sugar  and  onions,  and  dishes  of  cabbage-sprouts 
(called  roten^kokl,  and  in  shape  and  sise  very  like  rose-buds)  which  had 
been  stewed  and  mixed  with  boiled  chesnuts.  Then  came  some  boiled 
beef,  which  was  tasteless,  as  usual,  having  most  probably  been  the 
*'  foandation"  of  the  soup  for  some  of  the  other  tables.  Salads  of 
beet-root,  celery,  potatoes,  anchovies,  and  a  green  cress  of  some  kind, 
followed,  and  then  came  **  caviare  to  the  multitude,"  and  we,  the 
multitnde,  ate  it  with  great  satisfaction.  As  every  body  does  not  ex- 
actly know  what  cortar*  is,  we  should  just  observe  that  it  is  the  roe  of 
the  aSr  (sturgeon)  and  comes  from  Russia.  It  has  an  original 
'*  twang^  on  the  palate,  and,  like  olives  and  samerkrauiy  requires  a 
little  practice  to  be  rightly  appreciated.  Our  next  delicacy  was  some 
very  small  cutlets,  almost  swimming  in  hot  oil,  and  accompanied  with 
dishes  of  French  beans,  fried,  if  we  may  trust  the  judgment  of  our 
taste,  in  brown  sugar. 

At  this  period  of  the  dinner,  which  may  be  considered  as  having 
barely  commenced,  a  number  of  the  *«  heroes  of  the  Carnival''  who 
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figured  in  the  care,  waggons,  and  on  the  hones  or  platforms  of  the 
cortege^  enter  in  their  various  dresses.  Places  had  been  reserved  for 
some  of  them  at  the  diflerent  tables,  and  room  was  made  for  the  rest. 
A^  band  of  music  in  an  adjoining  room  now  began  to  play,  and  the 
champagne  corks  began  to  fly,  and  every  body  talked  and  laughed 
louder  than  before,  and  the  crowd  of  visiters  was  now  so  great  that  the 
waiters  could  scarcely  get  past  the  chairs  to  continue  bringing  in  the 
dinner,  so  that  there  was  often  *'  a  stoppage"  of  dishes,  and  the  scene 
rapidly  heightened  in  hilarity. 

The  Germans  laugh  excessively  at  the  description  of  an  English 
public  dinner  when  the  various  dishes  are  mentioned.  When  one  is 
accustomed  to  the  German  cookery,  the  dishes  do  not,  in  general, 
appear  strange,  yet  to  those  who  have  not  heard  of  such  **  composi- 
tions*' before,  some  of  the  following,  which  were  served  upon'the  present 
occasion,  as  well  as  those  previously  mentioned,  may  seem  peculiar. 
We  had  baked  beef,  with  salad  and  preserved  plums ;  potatoes  fried  with 
vinegar  and  sugar,  and  potatoes  and  mFlk  and  water,  covered  with  fried 
and  very  greasy  bread  crumbs;  stewed  veal  with  carrots,  and  red  pickled 
cabbage  with  sug^r ;  baked  ducks  with  pickled  cherries-*or  brandy- 
cherries  rather  sour ;  salmon  in  a  sauce  of  oil  and  white  batter ;  and 
turnips  dressed  with  butter,  and  grated  cinnamon,  &c.  Then  came  the 
puddings  (black-puddings  inclusive)  and  preserves  of  apples,  pears, 
and  prunes,  and  various  sweet  or  savoury  things,  and  then,  according 
to  custom,  slices  of  hot  baked  mutton,  with  a  rich  sauce.  We  trust 
the  reader  has  not  imagined  that  we  were  obliged  to  eat  of  every  thing 
we  saw.  After  this  the  dessert  begins  slowly  to  come  in,  during  which 
the  dressed  characters  (among  whom  we  recognised  the  King  and 
Queen  of  the  splendid  dragon-chariot  in  the  second  cortige)  ri^e,  and 
contrive  to  dance  in  a  very  narrow  space,  which  is  gained  by  pushing 
one  of  the  tables  a  little  aside.  Other  of  the  Carnival  heroes  walk 
about  the  room  and  make  speeches,  some  of  which  are  full  of  political 
allusions,  carefully  enveloped  in  jokes,  but  occasionally  bordering  upon 
high  treason,  and  producing  applause  and  laughter. 

The  heroes  ana  dancere  resumed  their  seats;  there  was  no  other 
attempt  at  supporting  a  character;  throughput  the  day,  the  **  dresses'* 
were  the  principal  '*  actors."  The  band  now  began  to  play  a  well- 
known  air,  which  had  been  some  yeare  since  composed  for  the  Caroi* 
val,  and  the  whole  happy  company  at  each  table  took  part  in  it  in  the 
following  manner.  One  of  the  heroes  took  the  post  of  leader  of  the 
chorus,  and  sung  the  air  with  the  band,  accompanied  by  the  whole 
room.  With  the  beginning  of  the  nest  verse,  or  recommencement  of 
the  air,  the  leader  set  the  example  of  clapping  his  handa ''  to  the  tune," 
and  this  hand-clapping  accompaniment  was  accordingly  made  by  all 
present  The  leader  next  began  to  whistle  with  the  band,  and  we  all 
whistled.  The  next  thing  was  to  tap  the  wine-glasses  with  the  back 
of  the  dessert-knives,  which  produced  a  multitudinous  ringing  and  jio* 
gling  sound,  and  of  course  many  glasses  were  broken  by  ambitious  per- 
formers. Marking  time,  or  beating  the  ^*  melody"  with  the  feet  upon 
the  floor,  followed  this,  with  a  sounding,  unanimous,  solid,  satisfactory 
eflect.  The  next  **  variation**  upon  this  very  original  melody,  was  that 
of  rattling  the  plates  upon  the  table ;  and  because,  at  the  conclusion, 
enough  plates  had  not  been  broken,  a  number  of  gentlemen  broke  their 
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plates  upoD  their  own  heads,  the  white  fragments  falling  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  down  their  backs  in  all  directions.  Then  we  bad  an 
unitation  of  the  braced  drum,  every  body  drumming  upon  the  table 
with  the  handles  of  his  knife  and  fork ;  a  harsh  noise  in  which  the  band 
coaid  scarcely  be  heard.  A  laughing  accompaniment  followed,  and 
was  very  well  executed  by  us  all.  The  leader  now  took  a  cork,  cut  one 
end  of  it,  dipped  it  in  wine,  and  rubbed  it  up  and  down  the  outside  of  a 
wine-bottle,  producing  a  squeaking  sound  as  if  a  mouse  should  sing, 
only  sharper ;  the  band  thus  had  an  accompaniment  of  three  hundred 
squeaking  instruments,  the  effect  of  which  was  indescribably  ridiculous. 
The  last  yariation  was  to  sing  with  the  band,  and  drum  upon  the  table 
with  both  fists ;  which  was  accordingly  performed  to  admiration,  every 
glass,  plate,  knife  and  fork,  tumbler,  and  even  decanter  and  bottle, 
kaping  up  in  the  air,  or  contributing  its  share  of  sound  and  merriment 
to  the  accompaniment,  and  thus  concluded  the  amusement 

The  dessert  was  now  resumed ;  but  we  rose  and  retired  to  our  apart- 
ment to  take  a  quiet  cup  of  coffee,  and  reflect  upon  *'  the  day.''  The 
coffee  being  finished — our  note-book  closed— our  thoughts  collected-— 
and  disroiwed— it  was  too  late  for  any  thing  but  the  Giirzenich  masked 
balL 

To  describe  this  masked  ball  is  scarcely  possible.  An  accumulation 
of  details  would  give  no  notion  of  it.  The  particulars  are  all  confu* 
lion.  We  can  only  attempt  to  convey  a  generalised  idea.  Imagine  a 
dancing  saloon  so  long  that  it  requires  two  bands  of  music,  one  at 
each  end ;  and  when  you  are  at  one  end  (the  saloon  being  full  of  talk* 
log  and  laughing  masqueraders),  you  cannot  hear  the  band  at  the 
other.  Imagine  three  or  four  thousand  people  there.  You  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  ugly-painted  monsters.  Cheeks  of  chalk  and 
scarlet,  goggle  eyes,  carbuncle  nose,  long  ears  and  horns ;  dogs'  faces, 
ghosts*  faces,  fools'  faces,  devils'  faces,  jolly  faces,  and  women  half* 
face  and  half-mask ;  bulls'  heads,  leopards'  heads,  asses'  heads,  Turks' 
heads,  and  girls  with  giddy  heads  and  gold  ornaments;  princes, 
princesses,  merryandrews,  Swiss  and  Tyrolese  peasantry,  and  brigands; 
white-robed  figures  and  dominos ;  all  such  as  these  are  there,  and 
many  gentlemen  in  plain  clothes,  all  of  whom,  by  the  violent  contrast, 
look  like  undertakers.  We  are  assured  that  sometimes  there  have  been 
five  thousand  and  upwards  crammed  in.  To  dance  is  impossible ;  no* 
body  thinks  of  it ;  but  to  walk  is  also  impossible ;  you  cannot  stand 
or  move,  except  as  the  grotesque  mass  around  you  stand  or  move.  If 
an  apple  were  to  fall  from  the  roof  into  the  saloon,  it  would  not  reach 
the  ground,  one  would  think,  for  hours,  but  bob  about  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  A  walking-stick  would  find  itself  unable  to  stand  without 
great  pain  from  the  pressure  on  all  sides.  At  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  density  of  the  crowd  has  diminished,  space  is  obtained, 
and  dancing  commences.  From  this  period  some  description  of  a  more 
particular  kind  might  be  given,  but  the  editor  would  run  his  pen 
through  it. 

The  festive  days  being  concluded,  many  heroes,  heroines,  and  all  de- 
vout persons  betake  themselves  to  church  on  AschenndUwoch  (Ash 
Wednesday),  and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  their  foreheads  with 
water  in  which  ashes  have  been  cast,  by  way  of  expressing  penitence 
for  having  been  mote  merry  than  wise  during  the  Carnival. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIVES  OF  THE  LORDS  STOWELL  AND 

ELDON, 

TOGETHER  WITH   SOME   CORRECTIONS,   AND  ADDITIONS,  TO  HR.  TWIS8*8 

UFS  OF  THE  LATTER. 

Look  here  RPOQ  this  picture  and  on  this; 
The  counteneit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 

Habo^t.    Act  DL 

The  great  interest  which  the  public  has  taken  in  the  successfal  ca- 
reers of  the  Lords  Stowell  and  Eldon,  since  it  has  been  presented  widt 
the  life  of  the  latter  from  the  pen  df  Mr.  Twiss,  has  tndaced  us  to  com- 
mit to  paper  some  anecdotes,  which,  from  private  sources,  we  happen 
to  possess  respecting  these  distingnished  brothers :  and  we  are  led  to 
hope  that  they  may  have  some  valne,  as  addenda^  at  any  rate,  to  the 
more  considerable  work  to  which  we  have  alfaded. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  follow  here  any  strict  biographical  arrange- 
ment; but  shall  jot  down  such  sayings  and  doings  as  we  have 
to  relate,  nearly  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  occur  to  our  recol- 
lection. Nevertheless,  let  us  commence  with  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  have  to  speak,  and  start  with  the  fieimily  €ih  avo. 

The  first  authenticated  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Stowell  and  Eldon  is 
their  grandfather,  William  Scott,  of  Sandgate,  whom,  according  to  Mr. 
Twiss,  family  tradition  describes  as  a  "  fitter ;"  and  whom,  from  other 
sources,  we  have  heard  to  have  been,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  him- 
self the  owner  of  several  "  keels." 

We  must  now  hasten  to  interpret  a  language  but  little  known  beyond 
the  banks  of  the  Tyne.  The  "keels"  are  large  barges  belonging  to 
those  who  exercise  the  trade  of  "  fitters,"  a  sort  of  water-carriers  of 
coal.  They  are  manned  by  two  swarthy  sailors,  who  navigate  them 
freighted  with  the  native  '*  black  diamond**  from  the  higher  part  of  the 
Tyne  to  its  ports,  either  at  Newcastle  or  Shields,  for  exportation  or 
for  consumption  on  the  spot.  The  business  of  a  fitter  was  a  very  pro- 
fitable one  ;  and  there  are  several  families  amongst  the  more  important 
gentry  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  who  owe  the  creation  or  the 
increase  of  the  fortune  that  has  been  transmitted  to  them  to  the  exercise 
of  that  trade  by  their  ancestors.  So  productive  indeed  was  it  found, 
that  now  it  is  little  known  as  a  separate  calling  ;  those  who  ^  work,** 
preferring  also  themselves  to  «  fit**  their  coal. 

It  was  not  as  the  original  *'halntaf  of  the  Scotts  that  we  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  name  of  Sandgate.  We  recollect,  in  the 
days  of  our  early  youth,  at  a  little  temporary  theatre  in  Newcastle-os- 
Tyne,  where  horsemanship  was  exhibited,  hearing  the  band  strike  up 
the  tune  peculiar  to  the  town,  which  had  for  centuries  been  appropriated 
to  the  following  words  : 

As  I  cam  thro'  Sandgate,  thro*  Sandgate,  thro'  Sandgate, 

As  I  cam  thro'  Sandgate,  I  heard  a  lassie  sing, 
•*  Weel  may  the  keel  row,  the  keel  row,  the  keel  row, 
Weel  may  the  keel  row,  that  my  laddSe*s  in." 
The  burst  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  tndfi  audieiice  simnkaneously 
hailed  their  well-known  tune,  thrilled  us  through.    There  seemed  not 
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t  voice  that  did  Dot  join  the  chorus^  nor  a  foot  that  did  not  beat  the 
time.  The  walls  of  wood  trembled,  and  the  roof  rung  again.  We 
then  learned  that  Sandgate,  where  the  incantation  of  the  lassie  called 
down  80  appropriate  a  blessing  on  her  laddie's  labours^  taking  its  name 
from  a  gate  in  the  ancient  town-wall  of  Newcastle,  near  the  sandy 
shore  of  the  Tjne,  was  an  old  street  in  the  suburbs  running  parallel  to 
the  river,  and  opening  to  it  by  narrow  lanes.  It  is  (to  compare  small 
things  with  great)  the  Strand  of  Newcastle;  but  a  Strand  leading  to 
Wappiug  instead  of  to  the  West  End.  The  barrier  gate  on  the  sand, 
which  in  the  border  conflicts  "  had  oft  rolled  back  the  tide  of  war,"  has 
at  length  yielded  to  modem  convenience,  and  the  suburb  of  Sandgate 
now  mingles  with  Newcastle. 

William  Scott  of  Sandgate,  who  has  before  been  mentioned,  was, 
io  the  indenture  of  apprenticeship  of  hi^  son,  dated  Sept.  1,  17 16, 
described  as  being  of  the  degree  of  yeoman — a  style  not  necessarily,  or 
there  by  any  means,  signifying  the  cultivator  of  his  own  farm,  as  we 
commonly  understand  it ;  but  simply  a  householder,  of  too  poor  estate 
to  allow  of  hb  designation  either  as  gentleman  or  merchant,  yet  raised 
above  the  ranks  of  servile  drudgery.  It  was  applied  alike  to  the  re- 
duced cadets  of  gentle  blood  and  to  the  aspiring  scions  of  the  suc- 
cessful labourer.  The  history  of  the  family  of  Scott  well  exemplifies 
the  quaint  definition  which  the  venerable  Fuller  thus  gives  of  the  class 
comprised  under  this  term.  **  The  good  yeoman  is  a  gentleman  in  ore, 
whom  the  next  age  may  see  refined  ;  and  is  the  wax  capable  of  a  gentle 
impression  when  the  Prince  shall  stamp  it."* 

William  Scott,  the  second  of  that  name  (the  date  of  whose  appren- 
ticeship we  have  already  mentioned),  became  by  service  a  member  of^ 
his  master's  company  in  Newcastle,  the  guild  of  Hoastmen,  which 
comprised,  from  an  early  period,  those  engaged  in  the  loading  and  sell- 
ing of  coal  and  grindstones,  the  subterranean  wealth  of  the  neighbour- 
b<KNl.  The  latter  part  of  his  apprenticeship  was  spent  under  Mr. 
Joseph  Colpitts,  an  opulent  coal-fitter,  whose  fortune  has  descended, 
through  his  sister,  Mrs.  Harrison,  to  the  family  of  Reay,  and  is  now 
enjoyed,  through  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  that  line,  by  Matthew 
Bell,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  South  Northumberland. 

This  William  Scott,  according  to  a  natural  and  pleasing  fanaiiy  pro- 
gression, engaged  as  a  principal  in  that  business  in  which  his  father 
had  been  a  clerk.  Not  content,  however,  with  the  profits  of  a  coal- 
fitter,  he  is  said  to  have  kept,  at  one  time,  a  sort  of  public-house 
near  the  Quay,  at  Newcastle,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  presumed,  of 
supplying  his  own  keel-men  with  their  liquor,  and  thus  realising  the 
returns  of  the  modern  truck  system.  He  entered  also  into  speculations 
in  shipping  generally,  and  in  the  maritime  insurance  called  bottomry. 
The  book,  into  which  Mr.  Scott  copied  his  letters  of  business  still  ex- 
isu,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Bell,  a  land-surveyor  at 
(Tsteshead,  who  has  found  means,  amid  laborious  application  to  his  pro- 
fession, to  amass  a  rare  manuscript  coUectbn  of  antiquarian  and  legen- 
dary lore.  By  his  industry  and  frugality  Mr.  Scott  was  in  time  raised 
to  consideration  amongst  the  trading  community  of  his  native  town ; 
and,  though  he  seems  seldom  to  have  mixed  in  society,  or  to  have  been 
heard  of  beyond  his  counting-house  or  the  Exchange^  there  is  no  reason 

*  Fuller's  H0I7  State. 
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to  suppose  the  high  opinion  entertained  by  his  descendants  of  his  pni- 
dence  and  probity  exaggerated.  He  died,  6tb  of  NoTember,  1776, 
aged,  according  to  Mr.  Twiss,  79  years,  and  soon  after  the  youngest  of 
his  family  had  attained  to  man's  estate.  Bnt  we  shali  hereafter  ha?e 
occasion  to  show  that  there  is  strong  reason  for  beliering  that  the 
fortune  he  left  behind  him  fell  considerably  short  of  the  amount  at 
which  Mr.  Twiss  has  been  instructed  to  lay  it. 

And  now  that  we  have  named  Mr.  Twiss,  let  us  turn  aside  for  one 
moment  to  consider  his  volumes.  A  temple  was  to  be  erected  to  the 
fame  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon :  well  was  the  architect  selected :  his 
plan  has  been  conceived  with  genius  and  executed  with  skill.  But  for 
nis  material  he  was  necessarily  dependent  upon  others ;  and  some  of 
the  petty  contractors  who  engaged  to  supply  it,  have  occasionally 
foisted  on  him  the  imperfect  or  new  for  that  which  was  well  preserved 
and  seasoned  by  age.  The  work,  however,  deserves  to  live  ;  and  it» 
popularity  will  afford  the  opportunity  of  correction  in  subsequent  edi- 
tions. 

The  family,  at  the  time  of  the  father's  death,  consisted  of  the  mother, 
three  sons,  and  two  unmarried  daughters,  besides  a  grand-daughter  of 
the  name  of  Cramlington.  The  sons  were  William,  afterwards  Lord 
Stowell,  Henry,  a  coal-fitter  and  merchant  of  Newcastle,  and  John, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Eldon.  And  here  we  may  remark,  that  Lords 
Stowell  and  Eldon,  were  each  bom  with  a  twin  sister. 

For  a  history  of  the  schoolboy  days  of  the  Scotts  we  are  possessed 
of  but  little  original  information.  All  three  brothers  went  to  the  gram- 
mar-school^at  Newcastle,  and  all  are  acknowledged  to  have  possessed 
high  talent  According  to  Lord  Eldon's  own  account,  he  used  to  be 
foremost  amongst  the  *'  idle  progeny" 

That  chas'd  the  rolling  circle's  speed. 
Or  urg'd  the  flying  baU. 

However,  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  the  eldest  and 
youngest  son  so  contrived  to  spend  their  time  as  to  acquire  a  con- 
siderable store  of  learning,  and  to  become  in  turn,  great  favourites  with 
the  head  master,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Moises. 

Mr.  Moises  was  an  able  and  worthy  man,  and  had  generally  the  good 
fortune  to  win  the  regard  of  his  pupils.  In  society  he  used  to  lay  him- 
self out  to  talk  smartly,  after  the  manner  of  diners  out ;  yet  he  woald 
not  unfrequently  mix  his  conversation  with  grave  appeals  to  his  coo- 
science  and  his  God,  in  the  line  of  a  somewhat  more  questionable 
gentry.  The  eldest  Scott  successfully  attempted  the  former  accom- 
plishment ;  while  the  youngest  seems*  in  after  life  at  any  rate,  to 
have  been  by  no  means  unmindful  of  the  graces  or  advantages  of  the 
the  latter. 

An  accident,  of  which  we  have  no  doubt  the  correct  version  is  that 
adopted  by  Mr.  Twiss,  had,  by  shifting  the  scene  of  William  Scott's 
birth  from  Northumberland  to  the  county  of  Durham,  rendered  him 
eligible  for  a  Durham  scholarship  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
and  of  this  he  did  not  fail,  probably  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Moises, 
to  avail  himself. 

Having  been  bom  Oct.  17, 1745,  old  style,  he  obtained  his  scholar- 
ship at  Corpus,  Feb.  24, 1761  ;  thus,  according  to  an  article  in  the  lav 
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Mmgaamt^  *^  nairowly  escaping  the  age^  sixteen,  at  which  the  statntea 
of  that  college,  made—one  woald  presame,  for  the  encouragement  of 
ioch  orecocious  boy^bachelors  as  Cardinal  Wolsey — ^superannuated 
candioates/' 

Fiofli  his  scholarship  at  Corpus  he  was,  in  December,  1764|  elected 
to  a  fellowship  in  Univefsity  College,  where,  as  a  tutor,  he  resided 
many  years,  with  great  adrantage,  not  only  to  his  college  but  to  Oxford 
itself,  which  he  softened  by  his  amenity  and  instmoted  by  his  eru- 
dition* 

And  here  let  us  leaveliim  to  spend  some  years  on  the  classic,  though 
monotonoQs,  banks  of  Ists,  whi  Je  we  hasten  back  to  the  shores  of  the 
Tyne^  in  order  thence  to  accompany  his  youngest  brother,  John,  through 
the  changes  and  chances  of  hb  early  career. 

John  Scott  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  June,  1751 ,  in  his  father's  house 
laLofe  Lane,  Newcastle,  being  nearly  six  years  younger  than  his 
cUest  brother.  When  he  had  gone  through  the  education  afforded 
hjr  the  local  grammar  school,  his  father,  uncertain  to  what  business  it 
n^ght  be  best  to  defote  him,  talked  of  placing  htm  in  his  own  trade  of 
coiJ-fittbg;  hot  that  was  also  the  destination  of  his  brother  Henry: 
aad  William  Scott,  who  seems  to  have  been  always  tenderly  attached 
to  Us  youngest  brother,  suggested  that  he  should  be  sent  to  his  own 
college*  Univeraity,  under  his  patronage ;  and  there  he  was  entered  as  a 
eooinoner  15th  of  May,  1766* 

And  well,  with  such  a  brother  to  direct  his  studies  and  stimulate  bis 
penererance,  might, 

When  first  the  college  rolls  received  his  name. 
The  young  enthusiast  quit  his  ease  for  &me ; 
Resistless  bum  the  fever  of  renown, 
Caught  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown.f 

Accordingly  in  the  following  year  we  find  him  acquiring  a  fellowship 
in  hi$  college,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1771,  gaining  the  English  prize 
ttBsy— the  only  prize  then  held  out  by  the  university. 

The  subject  of  this  essay  was  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
fiaeign  travel.  lu  language  is  deficient  neither  in  strength  nor  grace; 
Md  its  phrases  and  turns  remind  us  not  unfrequently  of  those  of  his 
brother's  friend,  the  great  Doctor  Johnson,  with  whose  writings  he 
■Qst  undoubtedly  have  been  very  familiar.  Its  matter  and  arrange- 
nent  indicate  the  strong  sense  of  its  author,  with  a  disposition  to  heap 
conflicting  doubts  into  each  scale,  and  then  to  watch  with  delight  the 
trembling  of  the  uncertain  balance ;  but  we  have  not  found  in  it  an 
originality  of  thought  or  imagination  which  can  entitle  it  to  the  highest 
pnuie ;  namely,  that  it  is  a  work  of  genius.  This  essay  will  afford  an 
interesting  key  to  the  earlier  mental  developments  of  this  distmguished 
lawyer,  if  we  apply  to  it  the  rule  laid  down  by  Gibbon  ;  "The  style 


■diotarindthedeUcaiyof  the  gentleman.    We  trust  that  the  iote^toig-^ 
rf  lira  of  the  liiwyis,  of  wl^  thU  forms  a  part,  n»y  eventua^ 
the  iwibBc  in  a  more  permanent  form  than  the  pages  of  a  magaaone  anoro. 

tJohiiton's*«Yamt7of  Human  Wishes." 
/ttne.— VOL.  Lxziv.  no.  ccxciv. 
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of  an  author  should  be  the  image  of  his  mind,  but  the  dioice  aad 
mand  of  lajaguage  is  the  fruit  cf  exerdse." 

His  plan  of  life  now  was  to  be,  whim  old  enough,  ordained,  aad 
eventually  to  retire  from  Oxford  on  a  college  living. 

About  this  time,  however,  we  find  hia  heurt  much  interested  in  Miss 
Surtees,  the  lady  whom  he  subeequently  married.  So  romantic  were  the 
circumstances  that  attended,  ao  important  were  the  events  that  followed, 
this  marriage,  that  we  feel  we  shall  be  excused  if  we  avail  oursdves  o£ 
our  original  sources  of  information  to  make  a  somewhat  lengthj  di- 
gression upon  it. 

Elisabeth  Surtees  was  the  ddest  daughter  of  a  large  family.  Her 
father,  Mr.  Aubone  Surtees,  was  a  banker  of  Newcastle,  and  her 
mother,  the  beauty  of  a  preceding  generation,  was  the  chQd  of  Mr» 
John  Stephenson,  of  Knaresdale  Hall,  Northumberlaad.  A  wine  oaer- 
chant  of  Newcastle,  and  a  man  of  great  commercial  ability  genermMy, 
Mr.  Stephenscm  had  directed  and  shared  the  extensive  specubdoiaa  in 
the  hop  trade  of  his  elder  brother.  Sir  William  Stephenson,  of  London,* 
and  became  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Newcastle,  then  the  commercial 
capital  of  the  north  of  England.  He  left  a  large  family,  the  two  elder 
sonsf  of  whkh  he  placed  by  his  will  in  a  position  of  independent 
affluence.  Heniy,  the  eldest  by  birth,  had  a  houae  in  Park-lnnc^ 
which  he  occupied  in  the  London  aeaaon,  and  he  used  to  spend  the 
principal  part  of  the  summer  at  a  residence  which  he  rented  in  Berk- 
shire. He  had  an  only  child,  a  girl  of  surpassing  beanty,  of  when  in 
a  short  time  we  shall  have  occasion  to  make  further  mention. 

*  Hb  BOQ-in-law,  Aldennsn  John  Sswbiidge^  KJP.  fbr  London,  from  1774  tiH 
hifl  death  in  1793,  received,  we  have  been  told,  from  the  euj  Mtrniitii!  wit  of  Lord 
North,  this  answer  to  some  violent  speech,  ''I  understand  that,  in  the  civic  par- 
liament, the  honourahfe  member  represents  the  ward  of  BiOingsgate;  and  I  mnst 
do  him  the  jostioo  to  acknowledge,  that  he  speaks  the^^angasgeof  his  consiitnenf  * 
We  have  inaerted  this  anecdote  to  preserve  its  point,  hat  we  will  not  be  vooehed 
for  its  anthenticity.  It  ma j  perhaps  have  been  his  predecessor  in  the  representatioa 
of  London,  Beckford,  whowasieaiDythesalgectofthisaaieasrayforhe  wasactQally' 
the  ftMermsn  fbr  the  ward  of  BJllJiiigHgate;  whereaa  (aooosding  to  the  GmaL  Mag^ 
voL  Ixv^  pu  217X  Sawhridge  represented  only  the  adjoining  ward  of  Laagbeme. 

t  The  third  son,  Mr.  Edward  St^enscxi,  who  held  an  important  civU  aitaatian 
at  Patna,  in  the  East  Indies,  realised  a  goodfortune.  The  lai&  time  he  went  out  to 
India,  stoj^iing  on  his  voyage  at  St.  Hdena,  he  was  smitten  with  Ifisa  Basett,  a 
yoong, Slid, we bdieve,port]on]e8i^lad|y of  greatptrsoBsl attractions:  andhemaiia 
her  lOs  wife.  Himself  advanced  in  life^  he  survived  the  marriage  odj  a  very  isw 
years,  and  died  in  India  childless;  hat,  as  is  no  nncommon  case  in  the  allianoea  of 
age  to  yoath,  he  beqneathed  to  her  his  fbrtnne  absolutely.  She  retonied  to  Eog* 
land,  and  married  the  fifth  Earl  of  Essex,  whose  embarrassments  (for  he  had  fived 
mudi  in  the  extravagant  set  of  tiie  young  Frinoe  of  Wales)  made  a  wesUhj  dk 
liance  indispensahle  to  him.  The  earl  was  a  man  of  great  accomplishment  sad 
fasdnation;  and  so  courteous  was  his  manner  generally,  that  one,  who  knew  him 
well  in  private  life,  informed  us  that  his  wife  was  the  omy  person  to  whom  he  was 
ever  h^urd  to  speak  rudriy,  and  added  (shame  to  our  sex!)  that  she  never  deserved 
it.  We  have  heard  that  on  the  day  of  his  marriage,  the  eari  acquired  from  her 
60,0002^  besides  other  sums  afterwards,  all  of  which  went  to  the  payment  of  hia 
debtSL  In  time  her  ineans  of  aflR)rding  fresh  snppbes  ceased,  and  a  union,  unfrn^ 
unless  in  disupointment,  ended  in  a  fonnal  separation.  She  died  the  IStk  of  Janoary; 
1838,  and  on  me  14th  of  Uie  ensuing  April,  he  married  the  aooompliahed  proAasMoal 
singer.  Miss  Stqphens^  to  whom,  in  anticqpatkaiof  her  death,  he  had  kng  been  en- 
gaged. 

The  flmeral  baked  meats 
Did  coldly  ftmush  forth  the  maoiage  tahlesi 
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S«eb  were  the  cireumstaiices  of  the  Sarteet  family  (so  far  at  least  as 
they  have  any  bearing  on  the  subjects  of  this  sketch)  at  the  time  that 
the  eyes  of  Jack  Seott  and  Bessie  Surtees  6rst  met  in  the  fine  old 
gothic  church  at  Sedgefield,  a  pretty  village  in  the  count?  of  Durham, 
where  Miss  Barbara  Surtees,  an  old  maiden  aunt  of  the  latter,  was  re* 
skiing.  The  mode  for  formal  introduction  is  not  now  known,  but  that 
is  a  diflkoky  not  hard  to  be  overcome  by  the  ardour  of  a  youthful  ad- 
micer.  It  is  presumed  that  the  acquaintance  was  rapidly  improved  at 
the  public  balls  in  the  Newcastle  assembly  rooms,  where  the  fair  debu* 
imUg  was  considered  so  attractive  that,  before  she  had  attained  the  age 
of  ei^teen,  ber  band  was  sought  by  the  flower  of  the  surrounding 
squirearchy.  But  John  Scott  was  her  favoured  swain,  though  probably 
in  point  of  position  be  was  then  far  the  least  digible. 

Appeals  to  inteieot  may  be  made  to  blighted  hopes  or  farrowed  brows, 
bat  brighily  opening  youth  repek  them  with  disdain,  when  they  would 
deprive  it  of  the  new  luxury  of  love,  and  snatch  away,  as  soon  as  tasted, 
the  sweetest  cup  in  Nature's  meagre  banquet.  So^  in  the  hope  by  ab« 
lence  to  eradicate  the  impressions  Mr.  John  Scott  had  made.  Miss 
Sartees  waa  sent  southward  to  visit  her  uncle,  Mr.  Henry  Stephenson ; 
sad,  at  bis  house  in  London,  and  at  his  country  residence  not  far 
from  the  town  of  Maidenhead,  she  spent  many  months  in  the  society 
of  her  cousin.  Miss  Stephenson. 

The  two  cousins  were  the  Minna  and  the  Brenda  of  their  family. 
Mils  Surtees,  the  elder  by  some  three  years^  inherited  from  her  moth^ 
her  physical  lineaments,  as  well  as  a  warm  but  very  affectionate  tem- 
per, and  a  strongly  marked  and  determined  character.  Her  height 
wu  a  short  middle  size*  A  profusion  of  very  'deep  brown  ringlets 
ttreamed  roond  her  features  of  an  exquisitely  regular  mould,  and  ex- 
peaded  themselves  in  a  deluge  on  her  neck.  Her  step  was  light,-— 
for  with  such  a  figure  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Her  appearance  was 
)oang  even  for  her  years,  her  manner  pensive  without-  feebleness,  re- 
ierred  without  rudeness;  and  those  who  saw  her  felt  an  involuntary  in- 
terest in  the  retiring,  delicate  bein^ 

Thnsbr^tly  dark,  as  midnight's  starry  spell. 

Miss  Stephenson,  with  a  form  as  light  as  that  of  a  young  fawn,  and 
a  heart  that  corresponded  to  it,  had  features  somewhat  less  symme- 
trical than  those  of  her  cousin.  The  mouth,  of  an  infantine  simplicity, 
hot  as  sweet  as  that  of  a  smiling  infant,  indicated  more  of  pliability 
and  leu  of  individual  character.  Her  hair,  not  permitted  to  conceal 
aaypart  of  that  which  it  was  designed  to  ornament,  was  raised  from 
her  neck  and  forehead  by  a  broad  baud,  and  clustered  in  rich  wreath- 
ing curls  round  the  crown  of  her  bead :  and  her  dress,  in  its  easy  sim- 
plicity, was  that  of  "beauty  adorned  the  most."* 

Such  was  the  girlhood  of  the  Countess  of  Eldon  and  the  Countess 
of  Mexborough.  The  former,  rather  than  relinquish  the  fond  object  of 
her  first  affections,  encountered  all  the  difficulties  of  a  straitened  in- 
come, and,  after  having  in  youth  trimmed  the  midnight  lamp  for  the 
studies  of  her  husband,  and  having  honourably  schooled  a  disposition 

*  An  engraving  ^vDickinson,  finom  a  picture  of  her  when  Wsa  Stephenson, 
psinted  hjr  the  Bev.  WiDiam  Peters,  has  hdped  out  our  traditional  inforniation  in 
the  descriptun  we  have  attempted  to  give  d  this  young  lady. 
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origiaally  liberal  into  a  pinching  parsimony  in  order  to  meet  his  neces- 
sities, was  rewarded  in  age,  by  seeing,  from  her  secluded  reciremest; 
him,  whom  she  had  thus  loved  and  cherished,  invested  with  the  highest 
honours  of  the  state.  The  latter,  too*  had  an  early  attachment:  but 
this,  in  accordance  with  the  more  ambitious  views  of  her  parents,  she 
was  induced  to  forego,  and  she  became  the  bride  of  the  Earl  of  Mex- 
borough.  In  her  heyday,  Almacks  brightened  at  her  smile;  sod 
there  also  in  age  was  she  seen,  with  cheeks  where  art  had  vainly  tried 
to  retrieve  the  faded  bloom  of  nature,  and  restore  the  rosy  light  of 
youth.  She  was  a  ntin,  from  the  otherwise  serene  beauty  of  whose 
aspect  much  was  detracted  by  the  injudicious  introductioiiof  partenei 
filled  with  spring's  gayest  flowers ;  but  still,  as  it  was  said  of  her  by  one^ 
who  could  even  then  find  sufficient  traces  of  pristine  brightness  to 
command  homage,  she  was  *'  the  finest  ruin  in  England.'^ 

We  must  not  further  anticipate  the  narrative ;  but  hasten  back  to 
the  year  1772,  when  the  two  girls  used  to  roam  together  in  the  shady 
lanes  around  the  pretty  village  of  East  Bumham,  in  Berkshire,  close 
to  which  Mr.  Stephenson  lived. 

In  the  spring  or  summer  of  that  year  they  parted— seldom  to  meet 
again :  and  Miss  Surtees  returned  to  her  father's  residence  in  New- 
castle. 

This,  of  which  an  engraving  is  given  in  the  life  by  Mr.  Twiss,  was  a 
very  large  old-fashioned  building,  in  a  row  of  houses,  called  Sandhill, 
that  fronts  the  river.  The  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  the  shop  of  a 
Mr.  Clayton,  an  extensive  woollen-draper:  but  between  the  shop  and 
the  rest  of  the  house  there  was  no  communication,  eaeh  having  a 
separate  entrance.  Not  long  after  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  Mr.  Surtees  changed  his  residence  to  Benwell,  which  is 
situated  at  a  short  distance  from  Newcastle:  and  the  premises  he  had 
occupied  were  converted  into  a  coflee-house. 

Here,  when  its  destination  had  been  so  much  altered,  in  the  froot 
room  on  the  first  floor — a  room,  it  seems,  fated  for  matrioaoQial  enter- 
prises— the  notorious  Andrew  Robinson  Stoney  was  sitting,  when, 
being  informed  of  the  recent  death  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  the  hus- 
band of  the  rich  heiress  of  the  Bowes'  of  Gibside,  he  slapped  his  hand 
on  his  thigh,  and  abruptly  exclaimed,  '^  Ood,  I'll  marry  Lady  Strath- 
more." His  scheme  was  successful ;  and  Lord  Strathmore,  having  died 
on  the  7th  of  March,  1776,  the  widow  united  herself  to  Mr.  Stoney  on 
the  17th  of  January,  1777,  a  few  days,  at  most,  after  breaking  off  a 
matrimonial  engagement  with  a  Mr.  Grey.*  Fickle  in  characler,  and 
frail  in  conduct,  if  the  lost  descendant  of  a  high  historicf  line  melts  us 
to  pity,  it  is  by  the  excess  only  of  her  sufferings.  Of  her  cruel  hus- 
band, who  in  consequence  of  this  marriage  assumed  the  name  of  Bowes, 
we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak. 

Again,  with  apologies  for  our  digressions,  we  return  to  our  subject 

The  attachment  between  Mr.  John  Scott  and  Miss  Surtees  had  ex- 
perienced a  different  reception  by  the  families  in  Love-lane  and  Sand- 
gate,  though  the  imprudence  of  relinquishing  a  fellowship  on  the  one 

*  The  CoTinteBS  of  Strathmore  o.  Bowes.  S  Brown's  Chancery  Case.  1  Vesej,  juo. 

t  She  was  the  leprefientative,  of  the  leoond  marriage,  of  her  ancestor.  Sir  George 
Bowes,  "the  snreste  Pyllore  the  Quen^s  Migestie  had  in  thes  (the  Northern) 
Partes."  See  p.  394  of  *<  Sharp*s  Memorials  of  the  Bebellion  of  1569,"  a  vaiuaide 
eontrilration  to  authentic  history. 
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side,  and  that  of  marry  mg  a  youth  who  had  hi»  way  to  make  in  the  worU 
00  tlie  other,  were  obvious  to  each.  The  Scotts  seem  to  have  been  willing 
that  a  marriage  should  eventually  take  place ;  while  the  Surteeses, 
aniious  to  give  it  the  go-by  altogether,  appear  to  have  pressed  upon  the 
yoong  lady  the  higher  pretensions  of  some,  by  her,  less  favoured 
MJtor. 

Much,  at  any  rate,  of  the  gronnd  of  opposition  which  Mr.  Surtees 
nay  be  presumed  to  have  had  to  the  marriage,  seems  suggested  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  William  Scott  (afterwards  Ix>rd  Stowell),  addressed, 
tereralyearslater,  tooneof  hisownfamilyon  the  subject  of  the  proposals 
of  a  young  gentleman  to  his  sister  (who,  however,  was  not  then  a  minor) ; 
and,  as  it  is  better  expressed  than  any  thing  we  can  write,  and  is  in  all 
respects  creditable  to  him,  we  shall  quote  it;  begging  the  reader,  how- 
ewer,  to  recollect  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  transfer  to  the  mouth  of  an- 
other party  of  the  objections  actually  taken  by  Mr.  William  Scott  on 
a  sinifar  occasion. 

"  I  observe,"  said  Mr.  William  Scott,  ^*  what  you  said  about  my 
sister  Jen.  The  two  great  Points  to  be  looked  to,  are  Character  and 
Circamstances ;  for  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  She  married  a  Man  whose 
Character  disgraced  Her,  or  whose  Circumstances  entailed  Distress 
upon  Her.  I  certainly  could  interfere  in  no  way  but  that  of  Advice» 
because  She  is  perfectly  Mistress  of  Herself.  As  to  Family,  it  w**  be 
(he  most  absurd  thing  in  the  world  for  us  to  have  any  Objections  on 
that  Score.     I  don't  know  Mr.  ,  but  can  his  Circumstances  be 

quite  adequate  to  a  Plan  of  settling  in  Life?  He  is  not  Mr.  — — 's 
ooly  son,  nor  eldest  son,  and  can  hardly  have  had  Time  to  acquire  for 
Himself.  1  think  these  are  proper  Consid*^  dictated  by  a  due  Regard 
lo  my  Sister's  Happiness;  and  that  is  the  only  ground  on  which  1  pro- 
pose them." 

And  now  let  us  hasten  to  the  catastrophe. 

Mr.  John  Scott  had  an  early  friend  of  the  name  of  Wilkinson ;  and 
to  faun  he  confided  a  plan  for  an  elopement,  which  we  suspect  to  have 
been  devised  by  Miss  Surtees.  Wilkinson,  who  was  a  young  man  of 
aome  small  independence,  which  he  contemplated  investing  in  trade, 
had  apprenticed  himself  to  Clayton,  the  clothier.  His  shop,  it  may 
he  remembered,  was  under  Mr.  Surtees'  residence :  hence  his  appren- 
tice had  peculiar  means  of  facilitating  the  escape. 

Let  us  now  beg  our  reader  to  transport  his  imagination  back  to  the  night 
of  Wednesday  the  18th  of  November,  1 772,  and  then  to  accompany  us  to 
Sandhill,  where,  concealed  behind  some  fragments  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Tyoe,  which  had  been  washed  down  by  a  flood  the  year  before,  we  may 
■pead  some  little  time  together  in  watching  the  manoeuvres  that  are 
taking  place  under  the  windows  of  Mr.  Surtees'  house.  But  first,  in 
order  to  place  our  companion  as  far  advanced  as  ourselves  in  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  garrison  within,  we  must  inform  him  that  the  op« 
portunity  selected  by  the  storming  party  was  during  the  absence  from 
home  of  Mr.  Surtees'  eldest  son  William,  who,  having  been  the  school- 
fellow of  Mr.  John  Scott,  and  being  nearly  of  the  same  age,  would 
have  been  very  capable  of  either  intercepting  a  flight  or  leading  a 
pursuit. 

But  hush !  Through  the  chill  gloom  of  the  night,  but  little  relieved 
by  the  dubious  light  of  the  waning  moon,  which  is  just  reaching  its 
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last  quarter,  two  yomig  men  are  teen  to  adrance  caatiouslj  along  die 
pavement  towardt  Mra.  Suttees'  house,  occasionally  looking  round  ss 
though  to  ascertain  whether  they  hare  the  road  to  themselves.  A  sig- 
nal is  made,  and  is  answered  mm  the  furthest  window  of  the  first- 
floor  to  the  right  of  the  house.  One  of  the  young  men,  and  it  is  VfS^ 
kinson,  unfastens  the  door  of  the  clothier's  shop  below,  and  brings  from 
within  a  ladder,  which  had  been  concealed  there.  It  is  silently  placed 
against  the  window,  from  which  the  signal  was  returned ;  and,  vMe 
l£e  other  youth,  in  whom  we  recognise  John  Scott,  is  pr^aring  to 
moant  it,  the  window  opens,  and  (lU  Bessie,  ^*  with  an  unthrift  love,' 
hastens  down  to  his  arms.* 

That  night  they  were  **  over  the  border  and  away,"  and  the  next 
morning  were  married  at  Blackshields,  in  Scotland. 

In  a  few  days  the  young  couple  returned  to  Newcastle*  but  found 
sad  or  averted  faces.  Mrs.  Surtees  had  been  so  affected  with  the  flight 
of  her  daughter,  that  she  had  kept  her  bed  for  several  days :  and  the 
mind  of  the  disappointed  mother  fluctuated  between  sorrow  and  anger. 
Nor  would  the  irritation  of  the  bride's  family  be  mollified  by  a  letter 
which  Mrs.  Surtees,  a  short  time  afterwards,  received  ftooi  her  sister- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Henry  Stephenson  ;  who,  piqued  perhaps  that  the  good  ad- 
vice, which  she  no  doubt  had  given  her  niece  during  the  visit,  was  all 
thrown  away,  apologised  for  their  intention  of  taking  no  notice  of  Mr« 
and  Mi3.  John  Scott,  but  assigned  as  a  reason  that  their  own  family 
consisted  of  an  only  daughter,  with  a  pretty  face  and  a  good  fortuae, 
to  whom  it  would  be  imprudent  to  present  a  sanction  to  elopements  by 
receiving  a  young  man  who  had  carried  off  her  cousin. 

Mr.  Scott,  however,  received  his  son  and  newly-acquired  daughter 
kindly;  and,  a  few  days  later,  Mr.  Surtees  was  induced  by  the 
intercession  of  his  eldest  son  William  (who,  it  has  already  beea 
statedywas  John  Scott's  old  school-fellow),  to  extend  to  the  delinqueots 
an  ostensible  forgiveness,  though  his  displeasure  seems  not  to  have 
been  entirely  obliterated  for  the  next  two  years  and  a  half ;  and  their 
friends  generally  seem  wisely  to  have  coincided  in  the  unanswerable 
reasoning  of  Benedick,  when  converted  from  his  anti-matrimouid 
heresies,  **  The  world  must  be  peopled  I**  In  aUter  life,  Lady  Eldoa 
used  to  state  that,  on  this  critical  occasion,  her  brother  William 
showed  her  more  of  kindness  than  any  other  member  of  her  own  it* 
mily ;  and  her  husband,  when,  as  chancellor,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
advancing  his  children  in  their  professions,  gave  proof  that  he  had  not 
forgotten  it. 

*  The  drcomstanoes  attending  Ithis  elopement  „we  have  put  together  firaoi  tte 
aooounts  of  seyeral  indiyidnals  given  to  ns  at  various  times.  Mf.  Tinss  eeems  not  to 
hxre  been  awaie  what  part,  or  eren  that  any  part,  in  these  transactions  was  takes 
b]r  Wilkinson:  hut  in  a  letter  fi:om  Lord  Eldon  to  Mr.  H.  XT.  Beaj,  dated  Sept  B, 
1601,  quoted  in  his  work,  Vol  L,  p.  388,  the  following  toodimg  aUusian, made  tod* 
death  of  a  person  named  Wilkinson,  r^Eeri^  we  have  little  douht,  to  the  sameei^y 
friend: — 

**  Before  I  say  a  word  abont  other  matters,  let  me  heave  one  mgh  oyer  Jonef 
WiUdnson!  It  was  bat  yesterdaj  that  we  three  were  engaged  in  the  tM»  d 
diiMhood  and  the  sports  of  yonth.  The  poiod  which  has  since  past,  seems  dtft 
~how  short,  in  ail  probability,  most  that  appear  then,  which  is  yet  to  pass  bete 
we  shall  be  gathered  together  again." 

The  precise  date  of  die  elopement  we  owe  to  Mr.  Twiss. 
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John  Soott  was  the  fafonrite  cfafld  of  hit  fiather't  age;  and  an  eco- 
BOBT,  aomewhat  exact  towards  other  members  of  his  family,  ¥ra8  re- 
kxed  in  iafonr  of  him. 

We  find,  from  tiie  life  of  Lord  Eldon,  by  Mr.  Twiss,  that,  not  long 
after  the  marriage,  Mr.  Scott  setded  on  the  yonng  conple  2000/.,  and 
Mr.  Snrtees  lOOOIL,  with  interest  in  each  case  at  5  per  cent  till  the 
priocipal  should  be  paid ;  and  that  some  years  afterwards  Mr.  Surtees 
added  another  1000/.*  The  emolamente  of  the  fellowship  had  not  to 
be  reiinqaislied  for  a  year  after  the  marriage ;  and  Mr.  John  Scott  had 
iioai  odier  soarces  (partly,  it  should  seem,  from  having  exercised  the 
olfioe  of  private  tvtor  at  the  Unifersity  Collegef  previously  to  his  call  to 
the  bar),  acme  accessions  to  his  means ;  so  that,  though  far  from 
sfflaeat,  he  was,  considering  the  valve  of  money  in  those  days,  far 
VMK>?ed  from  distress. 

In  the  commescement  of  Felmiary,  1775,  Mrs.  John  Scott*s  brother, 
Edward  Snrtees  died,  and  his  death  appears  to  have  opened  the  way 
to  a  more  cordial  reconciliation  with  her  parents  than  had  yet  taken 
plsoe. 

Todns  Mr.  John  Scott  alludes  in  a  letter  dated,  3rd  April,  1775, 
which  is  addressed  to  his  brother  Henry,  and  has  an  Oxford  postmark. 
Theie  is  also  an  allusion  to  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  the  mayor 
of  Newcastle  that  year.  The  letter  is  much  mutilated,  and  the  parts 
in  brackets  have  been  supplied  by  us  from  a  consideration  of  the  con- 
teitand  the  space.  Those  who  follow  us  therefore,  can  adopt  or  reject 
our  readings. 

**  Ton  will  stare  when  I  tell  yon  we  have  actually  had  a  very  press- 
is^  Invitation  to  Newcastle,  and  that  I  believe,  from  the  Circumstances 
which  attended  it,  that  it  was  a  very  sincere  one.  The  death  of  one 
one  child  perhaps  I  beget  some  consideration  about  another.  Bessy 
wottld  have  gladly  seen  her  Friends,  and  she  often  promised  herself 
Bach  Happiness  m  seeing  yourself,  as  I  know  yon  would  have  in  see- 
ing us  both ;  but  my  engagement  made  it  impossible  ever  to  think  a 
moment  about  it. 

'*You  have  greatly  improved  your  Mayor,  [and]  that  fiaimily  have 
lately  behaved  to  me  as  if  they  meant  to  make  me  ample  amends  for 
the  little  attention  {I  received]  ftom  them  at  Newcastle.     Sir  M.§ 

*  Alter  alonf  and  piesperoas  Ufe,  Ifr.Bnrtees  died  in  ISOO,  aged  nlne^,  hav*' 
iig  anvifed  Us  awnofy  some  yesm    Hie  left  a  mddente  paternal  estate,  sad. 


Wjiiinnlilu  pecBQBsl  peopacty  to  his  eldeit  aoa;  and,  we  Wieve,  about  50,000£, 
QieiQgpart  ofihe  capital  of  the  bank),  to  be  carred  into  fortimea  for  his  five  other 
^uUren  who'surnYed  him.  Bat  there  was  a  deed  of  agreement  that,  in  order  to  ob* 
jits  the  inooQTenSenoe  of  the  sodden  withdrawal  of  capital  firom  the  bank,  the  prin* 
^^  cC  the  diaie  of  ainr  partner  dying  ahoifld  not  be  taken  Qiot  of  it  for  four  years 
sfterhi^. decease;  and,ia  180S,  this  capital  was swaUowed  up  in  extensiTe,  bat  an* 
tvtoDtte^  ipecidatioos,  undertaken  by  the  voonger  partners  the  bank  amongst 
flniKlTei,  and  wi&  wfakh  Mr.  Sorteea  lud  been  individBBUy  nnconcened.  With 
it  went  a  fbrtoae  dengned  te  Lady  Eidon. 

t  TiHm,  Tol  iy  p.  91. 

t  So  in  the  origmaL    The  wcxrd  **may"  has  probably  been  left  out  liere  through 
seddent 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  here  allnded  to,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Matthew 
iey,  a  considerable  cool-fltter  and  general  merchant  in  Newcastle,  and  a  gentle- 
nan  of  aodent  blood,  wfao^  fired  with  aenatorial  ambition,  had  incorred  in  1741, 
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baving  attainfed  civility]  hia  next  Impioyement  nmat  be  not  to  tbiiik 
[himself]  a  wit«  I  must  beg  you  once  more  to  rem[ember]  me  very 
affectionately  to  your  Wife*  Bessy  [very]  heartily  joius  me;  and  we 
both  hope  the  [little]  one  is  as  well,  and,  the  difference  of  sexes 
[allowed]  for,  as  stout  as  our  own.  Bessy  often  spea[ks  of]  the  watdi 
which  is  to  be  your  Legacy,  but  [I  trust  its]  Index  has  many  Hyriadi 
of  Revolutio[ns  to  arrive]  at  before  you  receive  it." 

.  Mr.  John  Scott's  early  plan  of  taking  orders  had  depended  on  his 
expectation  of  a  college  living ;  but,  since  his  marriage  led  to  the  re- 
linquishment of  his  fellowship,  his  views  were  transferred  to  the  law, 
and  to  establishing  himself  as  a  provincial  barrister  in  Newcastle* 

Such  continued  his  intention  at  the  time  of  his  call  to  the  bar  in 
February,  1776.  And  shortly  afterwards,  when  dining  with  Mr*  He- 
ron, a  leading  attorney  at  Newcastle,  he  expressed  himself  as  aboat  to 
settle  there.  Mr.  Heron,  however,  attempted  to  dissuade  him,  on  the 
ground  that  London  was  the  proper  field  for  such  powers  and  acquire- 
ments as  his;  and  added,  *'Only  go;  and  I'll  give  you  fa| guinea 
now,  on  condition  that  you  give  me  a  thousand  when  you're  chan- 
cellor." And  so  saying,  he  handed  him  a  guinea,  which  Mr.  John 
Scott  proceeded  to  put  into  his  pocket.  On  this,  his  brother,  Mr. 
William  Scott,  who  was  also  present,  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  remon- 
strance, *^  Jack,  you're  robbing  Heron  of  his  guinea !"  when  Jack  took 
the  hint,  and  immediately  returned  it.  In  the  end  he  decided  on  esta- 
blishing himself  in  London. 

And  thus  having,  by  circumstances  which  either  he  did  not  con^l 
or  the  efiect  of  which  he  did  not  foresee,  narrowly  escaped  the  conditioo 
of  a  coal-fitter,  a  country  parson,  a  provincial  Imrrister,  he  wai  placed 
in  the  road  which  was  to  lead  him  to  the  high  station  of  Chancellor  of 
England ! 

If  this  result,  so  unexpected,  has  occurred  to  one  whose  judp;inent 
was  so  far-sighted,  who  can  deny  that  the  successes  and  failures  of  this 
life  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  mere  opportunities  and  trials  imposed 
upon  us  by  our  God  1 

As  Lord  Eldon  was  the  first  to  settle  in  life  and  to  adopt  a  profes- 
sion, we  have  been  naturally  led  to  narrate  the  circumstances  of  his 
early  manhood,  before  entering  at  length  on  the  contemporaneous  his- 
tory of  his  elder  brother.  In  our  next  number,  the  details  will  be 
respecting  Lord  Stowell,  and  his  domestic  life ;  and  we  shall  theie 
also  ^  briefly  sketch  the  professional  career  of  both  these  distinguished 
lawyers.  Q- 

an  expensiYe  and  uzuracoessfdl  contest  for  the  representation  of  Newcastle;  after 
which  his  old  patrimony  of  Hardriding  becEone  me  property  of  his  eledJoDeeiiiig 
agent!  in  the  following  year  he  married  Miss  White,  the  eventual  heiress  of  m 
brother,  Sir  Matthew  White,  of  Blagdon;  since  which  period,  a  peerage  and  w- 
ronetage  have  rewarded  the  poudenoe  of  the  family. 
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SYBIL ;  OR,  THE  TWO  NATIONS.* 

To  write  a  brilliant  novel  that  shall  at  once  agitate  the  political 
coteries,  and  throw  the  boarding-schools  into  an  ecstacy,  is  the  work 
of  DO  common  genius.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  done  this  in  two  instances, 
and  we  are  not  quite  sure,  in  spite  of  the  traditional  superstition  to  the 
contrary,  that  he  has  not  succeeded  better  in  the  second  instance  than 
in  the  6rst, 

'*  Sybil"  and  **  Coningsby"  belong  to  the  same  school ;  but  they  are 
as  broadly  different  from  each  other  as  the  remote  and  starry  summits 
of  the  Alps  from  the  brawny  base  of  the  mountains,  stretching  amidst 
clustering  villages,  and  the  dingy  haunts  of  labour.  **  Coningsby^ 
anatomized  the  theory  of  our  English  politics— **  Sybil"  illustrates  the 
life  of  a  large  section  of  people  as  it  is  coerced  by  political  influences. 
The  former  was  speculative — ^the  latter  is  pre-emmently  practical :  the 
former  required  some  poetry  and  more  faith  on  the  part  of  the  reader 
-^tbe  latter  is  addressed  to  his  prose  faculties  and  his  viscera,  his  daily 
experiences  and  his  digestive  or^ns :  the  former  concerned  the  ele- 
ments of  government  and  the  machmery  of  party — the  latter  deals  in  the 
vulgar  wants  of  the  manufacturing  population,  bread,  music,  gin-sling, 
and  the  Five  Points :  the  former  was  too  refined  and  subtle  for  the  com- 
prehension of  the  unwashed — the  latter  will  be  as  intelligible  to  the 
million  as  the  show-board  that  invites  them  to  bowls  and  London  por- 
ter. And  with  all  these  advantages  of  direct  appeal  to  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people,  in  a  way  the  people  themselves  can  at  once 
understand, ''  Sybir  possesses  the  further  merit  of  being  an  excellent 
norel. 

It  was  a  bold  venture  to  select  a  heroine  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Chartists.  It  was  a  still  bolder  experiment  to  invest  her  with  graces 
and  accomplishments  that  throw  into  the  shade  the  high-pressure  spi- 
ritualities of  the  women  of  the  aristocracy.  But  this  is  a  novel  of  the  day, 
and  in  making  his  low-life  heroine  a  being  of  the  most  exquisite  sense 
and  refinement*  the  author  has  merely  availed  himself  of  that  prescrip- 
tive privilege  of  all  writers  of  fiction,  by  which  they  are  permitted  to 
idealize  the  characters  of  real  life.  8ybil  is  the  daughter  of  a  great 
chartist  leader,  one  of  those  eloquent  spirits  whose  stirring  periods 
make  the  pulses  of  monster  meetings  dance  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet. 
Walter  Gerard  fills  the  humble  rSkof  foreman  at  a  factory,  but  he  has 
ancient  blood  in  his  veins,  belongs  to  the  old  religion  of  the  country, 
has  a  claim  upon  the  barony  of  Mowbray,  and  is,  moreover,  a  man  of 
solid  capacity  and  earnest  faith.  Notwithstanding  his  noble  descent, 
and  his  natural  desire  to  vindicate  his  personal  rights,  he  is  still  one  of 
the  people,  and  sympathises  with  them  manfully  in  their  wrongs  and 
efforts  to  obtain  constitutional  redress.  His  daughter  has  been  brought 
up  at  a  nunnery — ^hence  the  intellectual  beauty  of  her  character,  and 
that  sweet  seriousness  of  soul  which  keeps  her  pure  and  elevated  amidst 
associations  which  at  the  first  glance  are  calculated  to  shock  one's  no- 
tions of  probability.  But  the  vrai  is  often  more  wonderful  than  the 
ifrmtenMable^  and  if  we  could  see  clearly  into  Chartist  interiors,  and 
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grow  familiar  with  their  lives  of  problems  and  high  themes,  and  the 
hourly  philosophy  that  wells  up  in  the  wolfish  struggle  with  the  upper 
orders,  we  might  discover  mauy  visions  of  womanly  power,  even  more 
startling  than  this  gloriously  apochryphal  Sybil.  Such  natures  are 
brought  up  in  sevne  realities,  and  trained  to  their  missioii  by  social 
conflicts,  which  bring  out  their  leasoniog  faculties,  their  enthusiasm 
and  their  energy  into  a  state  of  active  development,  such  as  may  be 
aaid  to  be  prohibited  by  the  voluptuous  lassitude  and  conventional  aoi- 
formity  of  all  aristocratic  education.  We  believe  confidently  in  Sybil; 
and  we  take  her  portrait,  even  with  its  high  finish  and  supererogatory 
charms,  to  be  the  profoundest  truth  in  the  book.  Sybil  is  the  child  of 
the  people,  onrsed  in  the  struggle,  and  sharing  from  first  to  last  in  its 
onward  and  upward  hopes.  The  poetry  of  her  character  is  drawn 
from  her  religion — the  religion  of  the  fathers  of  the  country,  the  re« 
ligion  of  its  monastic  ruins ;  and  her  passionate  sorrow  fi>r  the  happy 
times  udien  the  institutions  of  that  religion  thiew  their  protecting  shelter 
round  the  Poor,  furnishes  the  key  to  her  dreams  of  regeneration  and 
restitution.  Her  politics  glide  into  her  creed,  and  become  an  article 
of  faith  :  so  true  it  is  that  the  religioua  sentiment  colours  all  things  in 
the  life  of  women. 

Grouped  about  these  primary  representatives  of  the  labour  dasg 
are  numerous  appropriate  figures;  such- as  the  editor  of  a  moral  force 
journal,  sundry  physical  force  politicians,  two  or  three  rebelUoas  factory 
girls  and  their  scapegrace  lovers,  del^ates,  public-house  orators,  and 
bludgeon  men.  Out  of  these  materials  we  have  the  nation  of  the  demo- 
cracy brought  into  immediate  contrast  with  the  privileged  nation  of  the 
aristocracy,  represented  no  less  forcibly  in  the  peisons  of  the  Baron  de 
Mowbray  and  his  daughter,  the  Lord  Marney  and  his  brother  Egre* 
mont,  the  Lady  Marney,  the  intriguing  Lady  St.  Julians,  and  a  whole 
crowd  of  fashionable  fribbles  sketched  with  a  dashing  vivacity  and  ir- 
resistible truth,  which  has  never  been  excelled.  This  contrast  between 
the  two  **  nations" — teparated  by  an  impaasable  gulf,  knowing  nothings 
or  worse  than  nothing,  about  each  other,  moving  in  their  opposite 
spheres,  not  merely  in  total  ignorance  of  the  humanity  that  lies  beyond, 
but  under  the  falsest  impressions  and  the  bitterest  prejudices — this 
contrast,  glaring  out  from  every  page,  conatitntes  the  purpose  and  moral 
of  the  work. 

Egremont,  the  brother  of  Lord  Ma*ney,  is  the  hero.  He  has  heard 
of  the  rick-burnings  and  other  atroc'ties  of  the  people ;  in  the  dubs 
and  on  the  race-oourse,  at  soirees  and  dinners,  he  is  stunned  by 
the  details  of  their  crimes,  their  ignorance,  their  brutality ;  the  impres- 
sion all  this  makes  upon  him  sets  him  tliinking  in  the  right  direction, 
and  instead  of  taking  the  indictment  for  grant^,  he  is  resolved  to  sift 
its  truth  by  personal  observation  and  inquiry.  He  goes  amongst  the 
people  to  judge  for  himself.  He  locates  himself  in  the  village  of 
Mowedale  under  an  assumed  name ;  and  here  he  becomes  acquainted 
with  Sybil  and  her  father.  It  is  easy  to  foretell  in  the  solitude  of  or- 
chards, and  green  lanes,  and  musing  ruins,  how  rapidly  he  falls  in  love 
with  the  beautiful  half-nun.  Antagonism  of  position  and  circumslaaces 
often  does  more  in  this  way  than  the  closest  assimilation,  out  of  the 
very  wilfulness  of  love.  The  surprise  of  such  an  apparitioo  in  such 
scenes,  kindles  the  imagination  of  the  young  aristocrat;  and  the  cul- 
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tivated  mind  of  Sybil  in  dne  course  completes  the  conquest  which  had 
been  begun  by  her  unconscious  grace  and  gentleness.  The  efiect  of  all 
this  is  to  modify  very  considerably  the  opinions  of  E^remont  concerning 
the  real  character  and  condition  of  the  working  classes ;  and  it  may 
be  said  of  him,  to  parody  Pope's  sarcasm  on  Henry  VIIL, 

That  Chartist  light  first  shines  through  Sybil's  eyes. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  great  movement  goes  forward  amongst  die 
people.  Walter  Gerald  has  resigned  his  situation  in  the  factory^  and 
thrown  himself  into  the  front  of  the  battle.  He  is  selected  as  one  of 
the  delegates  to  go  up  to  London  with  the  famous  monster  petition,  and 
in  this  capacity  he  discovers  in  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Lower 
HoBse  his  old  acquaintance  of  Mowedale.  This  discovery  shakes  the 
confidence  of  the  honest  delegate,  but  it  brings  matters  to  issue  be- 
tween the  lovers.  £gremonty  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  declares 
himself  to  Sybil,  who  is  too  much  perplexed  by  the  novelty  of  her  posi- 
tion to  be  able  to  act  vnth  decision.  But  events  on  her  side  are  also 
hastening  to  a  consummation.  The  delegates  are  arrested  at  a  secret 
■wetiiig,  and  €rerard'  is  brought  to  trial  and  sentenced  to  an  imprison- 
mnt  of  a  year  and  a  half.  Sybil  goes  back  to  her  nunnery,  and  a  lull 
spreads  over  the  story,  until  the  old  evils,  accumulating  in  renewed 
force  and  pressure,  hurry  the  populace  into  a  fresh  outbreak.  During 
the  interval,  Greraid's  claims  to  the  Mowbray  property  have  been  dili- 
gently prosecuted,  and  the  papers  containing  the  proofs  of  his  right 
are  traced  to  the  possession  of  the  Lord  de  Mowbray,  who  keeps  them 
carefully  concealed  in  the  muniment  room  of  the^castle.  At  this  junc- 
ture the  grand  strike  of  the  working  people  takes  place,  and  the  law* 
less  multitude,  guided  artfully  to  this  point  by  a  skilful  agent,  make  a 
tremendous  attack  on  Mowbray  Castle.  In  the  mdie  which  ensues, 
the  yeomanry  are  called  out,  which  brings  Lord  Mamey  and  Egremont 
upon  the  scene — ^the  terrors  of  which  are  depicted  with  considerable 
power.  By  the  determined  energy  of  the  moral  force  editor,  who  is  in 
the  secret  of  the  papers,  and  who,  being  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Sybil, 
hopes  to  propitiate  her  favour  by  obtaining  the  evidences  of  her  father's 
ngnts,  the  documents  are  secured.  But  this  fortunate  incident  is 
daikened  by  bloodshed.  Gerard  and  Lord  Mamey  are  killed  in  the 
<lesperate  conflict  between  the  yeomanry  and  the  mob.  Another  pause 
follows.  Egremont  succeeds  to  his  Irother's  titles  and  estates,  Sybil 
inherits  the  domains  of  her  ancestors ;  and,  after  a  reasonable  time  for 
reoderiog  due  reverence  to  the  dead,  this  love,  baptized  in  sufiering,  is 
downed  at  last  with  happine&i. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  story,  to  speak  technically,  is  slight 
eaough.  It  derives  its  charm  less  from  the  complexity  of  crowded 
incidents,  dian  from  the  vitality  of  the  treatment.  The  characters  stand 
oit  clearly,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them,  from  the  manoeuvring  politi- 
cal countess  to  the  Chartist  dandy  at  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  that  is  not 
dmwn  to  the  life.  The  only  objection  is  that  tfiere  are  too  many  of 
them.  Whole  groups  of  people  are  brought  in  to  illustrate  particular 
phases  of  society,  who  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  imme- 
diste  action  of  the  novel.  But  they  subserve  the  higher  purposes  of  the 
author  in  shadowing  forth  those  broad  social  distinctions  which  it  is 
the  chief  aim  of  the  work  to  exhibit  through  their  salient  character- 
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Large  allowances  must  be  made  on  the  score  of  art,  for  a  novel  of 
our  own  day,  which  professes  to  do  something  more  than  simply  to 
amuse  the  reader.  The  political  novel  is  a  recent  invention.  It  is 
totally  different  in  scope  and  direction  from  ail  other  novels.  It  must 
be  different  in  structure-^it  must  have  some  space  for  disquisition— 
mere  sketches  of  manners  must  occasionally  give  way  in  its  pages  to 
dissections  of  graver  topics — the  fashion  in  matters  of  taste  roust  now 
and  then  be  displaced  by  the  fashion  in  matters  of  legislation — ^the 
progress  of  the  plot  must  be  broken  up  to  admit  of  a  review  of  the 
progress  of  public  opinion  and  social  economy — and  he  who  looks 
lor  exciting  continuity  in  the  drama,  must  make  up  his  mind  to  find  it 
grievously  interrupted  by  sundry  aj^peals  from  the  stage  to  the  audience. 
The  interest  of  the  story,  in  short,  must  yield,  more  or  less,  to  the  in* 
terest  of  the  living  topics  of  which  it  is  the  exponent.  The  writer  who 
best  succeeds  in  combining  and  blending  both — ^in  sustaining  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  fiction  while  he  penetrates  and  developes  the  problem  of 
facts  upon  which  it  is  based — ^is  entitled  to  high  pnuse.  And  this 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  triumphantly  accomplished  in  '*  Sybil."  If  the  cobe' 
rencY  of  the  design  be  not  always  very  apparent — if  the  pleasure 
of  the  perusal  be  dashed  by  the  intrusion  of  discussion  where  we 
look  for  incidents — and  if  we  have  to  complain  of  too  rapid  a  variety 
in  the  shifting  of  the  scenes  and  persons^  of  too  many  slides  and  suh* 
jects  in  the  magic  lantern— we  must  refer  all  such  stops  and  hindrances 
to  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  work.  By  the  time  we  arrive  at  the 
close  we  see  it  all  clearly,  and  understand  why  it  was  that  our  progress 
seemed  to  halt  at  certain  points.  At  those  very  halts  we  took  in  the 
tone  and  physiognomy  of  the  landscape  which  enabled  us  to  enjoy  with 
a  practised  relish  the  subsequent  scenes  through  which  we  passed. 

Of  all  the  works  of  fiction  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
portray  the  actual  inner  life  of  the  labour-classes  of  England,  this  is 
the  most  translatable.  It  would  convey  to  a  foreigner  a  better  noUoa 
of  the  sources  of  popular  discontent,  and  of  their  effects  upon  the  con* 
duct  and  morals  of  the  population,  than  all  the  reports  of  all  the  par- 
liamentary committees  that  ever  sat  upon  the  state  of  the  nation.  That 
which  in  other  publications  is  a  suspicious  elaboration  of  speculative 
generalities,  is  here  reduced  to  special  and  palpable  illustration.  You 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  overworked  artisan— you  see  him  in 
his  sallow  and  grimy  toil,  every  particle  of  manhood  extinguished  ia 
him  but  the  grinding  sense  of  oppression,  and  the  black  passions  of  ha- 
tred and  revenge.  You  see  in  his  wild  thirst  for  justice,  in  his  acute 
comprehension  of  the  wrongs  that  shut  him  out  from  all  hopes  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  of  citizenship,  in  his  capacity  for  better  thiogs, 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  pursues  the  phantoms  of  redress^  which 
bis  imagination  conjures  out  of  the  darkness  of  his  life — you  see  what 
he  might  have  been  in  a  healthier  state  of  society,  with  opportunity 
and  encouragement,  and  you  learn  how  very  closely  his  worst  vices  are 
neighboured  by  lofty  virtues.  Whoever  has  seen  a  Chartist  rise  at  a 
public  meeting  to  scare  its  formal  propriety  by  a  relation  of  real  griev* 
ances,  flinging  his  uncouth  denunciations  of  conventional  sympathy 
and  mock  liberalism  into  the  face  of  the  genteel  patriots  on  the  plat- 
form, will  recognise  the  terrible  fidelity  of  the  portraits  in  this  novel. 
The  drawn  and  cadaverous  features,  the  glassy  eye  of  want  and  ai^uisb, 
the  forlorn  air  of  destitution  and  long  suffering,  and  that  fearful  naked 
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style  of  speech,  always  original  because  it  is  the  language  of  intense 
feeling,  and  frequently  eloquent  from  the  sheer  energy  of  profound 
coDYiction — ^are  here  preserved  and  presented  to  the  reader  with  all  the 
breadth  and  force  of  an  historical  painting.  Every  one  of  the  scenes 
in  which  the  Chartists  are  engaged  might  be  singled  out  for  separate 
points  of  truthfulness— the  strange  tawdry  revels  at  the  Temple  of  the 
Muses— the  exulting  dreams  of  independent  lodgings  in  which  the  fac- 
tory girls  dare  to  indulge  when  they  contemplate  their  emancipation 
from  the  work  that  unsexes  them — the  smoky  meetings  of  the  artisans 
at  which  they  discuss  pipes  and  politics  indiscriminately — and  the  lurid 
domesticities  of  the  Hell-cats.  The  whole  of  that  section  of  the  novel 
is  new,  vigorous,  and  striking,  and  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  the 
spirit  and  copiousness  of  its  details.  The  Bishop  is  one  of  those  grand 
creations  that  stamp  themselves  indelibly  on  the  memory  of  novel* 
readers. 

Nor  is  the  world  of  high  life,  of  low  ambition,  of  artificial  stimulants, 
and  false  pretensions,  less  faithfully  delineated.  The  smallest  man 
amongst  them  is  a  portrait  Even  Captain  Grouse,  the  toady  of  Lord 
Maroey,  expert  in  brisk  jokes  for  dull  hours,  and  ready  to  put  his  hand 
to  any  thing  on  an  emergency,  occupies  his  pedestal  with  an  atti- 
tude that  sets  him  apart  from  the  herd.  The  ^baronet  who  devotes 
bis  whole  genius  to  the  re-establishment  of  his  order,  until  his  perti- 
nacious zeal  is  quenched  in  a  higher  title — the  selfish  Marney — the 
wily  Christopher  Hatton — the  ladies  Joan  and  Maud,  with  their  airs  of 
character^  without  a  particle  of  genuine  nature  in  them — are  all,  and 
many  more,  express  images  of  that  circle  of  existence,  glittering,  hol- 
low, and  delusive,  which  no  writer  in  our  language  has  ever  described 
with  such  freedom  of  conception,  and  happy  affluence  of  style  as  the 
author  of  "  Coningsby." 

It  may  be  expected  that  we  should  say  something  of  the  politrcal 
tendency  of  this  work;  but  we  take  it  for  granted  that  sufficient  will 
be  gathered  on  that  head  from  the  general  outline  of  the  plan.  The 
wise  and  generous  aim  which  pervades  the  book  is  evident  enough. 
The  sufferings  of  the  poor  are  shown  with  a  view  to  point  out  the  means 
of  ameliorating  them ;  and  the  wide  distance  between  the  rich  and 
poor,  is  exhibited  in  the  hope  of  bringing  both  parties  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  their  mutual  relationship  and  dependencies.  Of  the 
sketchy  dissertations  which  are  scattered  here  and  there  upon  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  and  the  spirit  by  which  legislation  has  been 
guided  in  reference  to  the  working-classes,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 
The  peculiar  opinions  of  the  author  on  these  points  are  known  ;  and 
there  is  no  need  to  restate  them  here,  either  for  censure  or  approval. 
They  will  be  condemned  wholesale  by  politicians  of  all  parties  who  are 
anxious  to  float  quietly  down  the  stream  of  events,  and  unwilling  to  be 
disturbed  by  any  startling  demand  on  their  thinking  faculties.  Such 
politicians  will  discover  in  ''Sybil"  how  Mr.  Disraeli  regards  ship- 
money  as  the  first  great  step  towards  direct  taxation — how  he  thinks 
that  the  extirpation^  of  the  monasteries  was  a  wrong  inflicted  on  the 
poor — how  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  Revolution  of  1688  was  a  great 
mistake— and  how  impressed  he  is  with  a  belief  that  the  war  with  Frai^e 
was  a  profligate  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  property,  paid  for  out 
of  the  labour  of  the  industrious  classes.    These  points — singular  and 
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exceptiooable — will  be  picked  out  and  coined,  into  bye-words — the 
inevitable  fate  of  all  speculations  that  travel  out  of  the  beaten  path« 
But  we  trust  there  is  no  great  harm  in  expressing  a  hope  that  the  genuine 
English  spirit  of  the  book  will  not  be  suffered  to  evaporate  in  tUs  way, 
and  that  even  they  who  most  strongly  repudiate  the  curious  doctrinei 
of  the  writer  on  questions  of  historical  controversy,  will  be  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  one  great  truth — humane,  liberal,  and  Christian— 
which  flowers  out  above  them  all :   the  right  of  thk  iiumblbr 
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Tbouoh  it  has  been  so  confidently  stated,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to 
bis  vakt'^^haimbre,  it  is  imperative  he  should  be  one  to  his  biogra- 
pher, for  unless  his  life  be  written  con  amore,  he  stands  but  a  poor 
chance  of  a  favourable  introduction  to  the  public.  It  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther there  ever  was  an  individual  who  has  done  more  to  recommend 
himself,  as  a  hero  of  romance  at  least,  than  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
and  therefore  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  finding  him  figure  so  pro- 
minently in  certain  fictions.  His  adventures  have  been  so  extremely 
romantic,  that  we  can  scarcely'be  reconciled  to  their  appearing  in  any 
other  form  than  the  three  volumes  appropriated  to  the  labours  of  the 
imagination,  and  we  can  hardly  satisfy  ourselves  of  his  identity  nnleis 
we  find  him  associated  with  some  interesting  Flora  Mac  Ivor  or  Mac- 
donald,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  with  varions  impetuous  gentlemen  in 
philibegs,  who  talk  in  a  pattern  as  national  as  their  tartans.  Never- 
theless, the  real  history  of  this  adventurer  renders  his  story,  as  told  by 
Mr.  Klose,  so  attractive,  that  the  most  earnest  admirer  of  **  Waveriey,'' 
must  be  satisfied  that  there  may  be  far  more  entertainment  in  a  simple 
recital  of  matters  of  facti  than  in  the  best  work  of  the  best  novelist 
After  a  rapid  historical  glance  at  that  race  of  incapables — ^the  Stuarts 
^who  showed  a  marvellous  ingenuity  in  earning  for  themselves  the 
Scottish  title  of  **  ne'er-do-wells,^  the  narrative  begins  with  an  account 
of  the  expatriated  branch  of  the  family,  from  the  foolish  bigot  who  was 
stigmatised  by  his  co-religionists  as  the  man  who  had  lost  three  king- 
doms for  one  mass.  Then  comes  the  hero  of  the  warming-pan,  known 
in  history  as  •*  The  Old  Pretender."  He  was  worthy  of  his  father- 
dull  and  spiritless,  ignorant  and  superstitious.  The  House  of  Hanover 
put  themselves  to  a  gpreat  deal  of  trouble  to  satisfy  the  English  people 
that  he  was  no  child  of  Mary  of  Modena,  but  his  whole  life  proved  to 
the  world  that  he  was  a  true  Stuart  in  ^very  respect. 

As  it  is  often  found  in  nature  that  when  the  moment  of  dissolution 
approaches,  there  is  an  apparent  revival  so  vigorous  as  to  afford  hopes 
to  the  most  despairing,  so  was  it  with  the  Stuart  dynasty.  Their 
cause  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  at  the  last  extremity.  The  head 
of  the  family,  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  or  James  VIII.,  as  he  styled 
himself,  was  a  mere  phantom  of  monarchy,  adding  to  the  classic  ca. 

*  Memoirs  of  Prinoe  Charles  Stuart  (Count  of  AObenyX  comnxmlj  called  tht 
ToDDg  Pretender.  Wilih  Notkes  oC  the  BebeOion  of  ;i74k5.  By  Cbaries  Loss 
Klose,  Esq.    2  vola. 
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pital  of  the  Romans  another  monument  of  fallen  greatness  to  the  very 
numerous  ones  for  which  it  was  famous.  He  had  made,  in  earlier  life, 
one  faint  effect  to  play  the  part  of  a  hero,  but  the  vocation  did  not  suit 
biin.  He  had  played  the  domestic  tyrant  more  successfully,  but  his 
wife  being  dead,  he  bad  now  do  opportnnities  for  its  perfoimaiite.  He 
next  tried  that  of  a  saint,  bot  thongb  his  religions  exercises  showed  he 
nigfat  appear  zs  earnest  a  devotee  as  ever  delighted  priest^  the  peculiar 
iDtiinacy  he  choee  to  maintain  with  the  Conntess  of  Inveraess,  showed 
aiost  convincingly  that  he  was  not  likdv  to  make  a  better  saint  than  he 
hid  a  herok  In  shorty  this  shadowy  king  took  especial  pains  to  n- 
tialy  every  one  thi^  he  was  fit  for  ■othbigy  thai  he  was  good  for  no- 
thiaf;.  The  end  of  the  Stnnrts  seemed  fast  approaching— the  cause  of 
lunacy  wae  al  its  crisis.  Suddenly  the  naoM  shot  npin  new-bom 
br^tnesa»  like  the  &bled  Pboenix  from  its  embers,  aiid  while  **  the 
Old  Pretender*'  waa  condemned  throughout  Eniope  at  a  very  old 
pieteader  indeed,  his  son,  known  as  *'the  Young  Pretender/'  waa 
sehieving  universal  renown  as  a  character  in  whidi  there  was  no  pre* 
tenee  whatever.  The  idea'  of  a  youth  invading  a  great  empire  with 
iSTOQ  followers^  looks  like  one  of  the  fables  of  old  ranuince  ;  but  when 
docribing  the  same  gallant  stripling,  from  that  improbable  beginning, 
proceeding  on  bis  course,  beating  army  afler  army  that  was  sent  to 
dotroy  him,  winning  one  kingdoa^  and  penetrating  as  a  conqueror 
iato  the  centre  of  another,  it  could  not  be  any  thing  else  but  a  chap- 
ter from  some  newly-discovered  version  of  the  Adventures  of  the 
Seven  Champions  Nevertbdess,  it  was  as  Mr.  Klose^  in  these 
aaimsted  volumes  displays  to  us,  undoubted  matter  of  fact,  and  the 
espiring  cause  o£  the  Stuarts  made  all  Europe  marvel  at  its  vitality, 
ttd  thdr  monkish  representative  at  Rome  left  off  playing  the  unpro- 
fitable part  of  a  saint  to  assume  that  of  a  king.  Alas!  he  was  but  a 
bad  actor,  who  seeks  to  astonish  an  audience  by  his  numerous  trans- 
bnaatioDs,  and  not  b^g  able  to  maintain  one  character  with  credit, 
Bust  needs  attempt  half-a-doaen«  The  avalanche  that  thrtetened 
Eagland  at  Derby,  dwindled  to  a  snowball  at  Culloden.  The  gallant 
adfenturer  wbo  bad  so  long  been  Prince  of  Wales,  and  might  have 
iancied  himself  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  followers,  as  glorious  as 
bis  ancestor,  WilHam  the  Conqueror,  after  the  crowning  triumph  at 
Hastings,  at  a  blow  was  deprived  of  all  his  well-eamed  greatness,  and 
became  thenceforward  agam  nothing  more  than  ''  the  Yonng  Pre- 
teader."  The  revival  of  the  Stuart  cause  had  been  delusive — ^the  pa- 
tient exhausted  by  the  violence  of  his  exertions,  only  the  more  rapidly 
simk  to  that  state  whicb  the  poet  so  truthfully  describes  as  '^  sans  every 
thing:"  and  thougb  the  youthful  hero  survived  for  a  great  number  ot 
yeaniy  end  passed  through  adventures  which  must  make  these  pages 
entertaining  ia  all  classes  of  readers,  he  never  bad  the  most  remote 
chance  of  obtaining  the  rich  prize,  which  had  once  seemed  within  his 
grasp.  In  addition  to  every  infcHrmatien  whicb  careful  researcb  could 
elicit  respecting  the  career  of  this  interesting  character,  Mr.  Klose  has 
sollected  many  particulars  of  at  least  equal  interest^  concerning  bis 
younger  brother  the  Cardinal  York,  who  was  the  last  of  this  unfbrtu- 
natedynasty.  Indeed,  these  carefully  written  volumes,  cannot  but  be 
considered  a  valuable  addition  to  the  histodcal  library. 
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We  have  had  many  lady  historians.  Several  have  written  themselves 
into  a  reputation  which  sabsequently  was  almost  as  easily  lost  as  gained. 
Very  few  readers  now  turn  to  their  pages.  The  historical  scholar 
never.  They  possessed  considerable  talent,  but  they  were  deficient  in 
that  pains-taking  research,  without  which  the  best  written  history  is 
useless.  Some  of  their  successors  have  not  been  more  studious.  Of 
the  very  limited  number  whose  works  deserve  to  endure,  Agnes  Strick- 
land is  undoubtedly  at  the  head.  Her  **  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Eng- 
land" have  not  only  supplied  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt  by  the  stu- 
dent, but  has  afforded  the  reader  an  insight  into  the  domestic  life  of 
certain  individuals  who  seemed  elevated  as  much  beyond  home  sympa- 
thies as  familiar  enjoyments.  It  has  been  Miss  Strickland's  task  to 
draw  aside  the  curtain  of  purple  and  gold  that  shut  out  the  affectioni, 
the  cares,  the  sorrows  of  royalty  from  the  vulgar  eye  ;  and  how  ad- 
mirably she  has  done  this  the  popularity  of  the  many  interesting  scenes 
she  has  displayed,  sufficiently  proves.  Her  first  volume  was  full  of  de- 
lightful reading,  and  each  succeeding  one  she  published,  has  improved 
upon  its  predecessor:  but  the  greatest  advance  in  this  way  is  in  the 
present  volume.  We  know  of  no  book  to  compete  with  it  in  enter- 
tainment. It  possesses  materials  for  a  whole  library  of  romance ;  it 
affords  more  insight  into  the  times  it  illustrates  than  some  half  dozen 
works  of  much  more  pretension.  Of  the  whole  series  of  Queens  of 
England,  we  think  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  select 
two  whose  lives  could  furnish  materials  so  attractive  as  those  which  are 
here  the  subjects  of  the  writer's  lively  pen.  The  first  of  these  royal 
ladies  is  Henrietta  Maria,  the  lovely  and  adventurous  consort  of  the 
ill-fated  Charles  I.  In  relating  her  extremely  eventful  history,  it  was 
necessary  to  enter  a  good  deal  at  large  into  that  stupendous  struggle 
which  after  a  few  well-fought  fields  overturned  the  monarchy  and  de- 
stroyed the  king.  Henrietta  Maria  was  her  husband's  adviser  through- 
out this  struggle,  and  if  she  did  not  fight  his  battles  for  him,  she  cer- 
tainly supplied  *^  the  sinews  of  war."  Her  exertions  in  the  royal 
cause  at  last  occasioned  her  being  denounced  by  the  Parliament,  and 
often  placed  her  in  positions  of  great  peril.  She  went  to  Holland  to 
raise  money  for  him,  and  by  borrowing  and  pawning  she  managed  to 
get  together  a  considerable  sum. 

Their  high  mightinesses  at  Rotterdam,  lent  her  40,000  guilders,  their  bank, 
25,000,  the  bank  at  Amsterdam,  845,000.  Of  the  merchants  at  the  Hague, 
Fletcher  and  Pitcher,  she  borrowed  106,000.  On  her  pendent  pearis,  she  bor- 
rowed 218,200  guilders ;  she  had  six  rabies  in  pawn  tor  40,000  guilders*  and 
altogether  she  raised  upwards  of  2,000,000iL  sterling. 

Her  subsequent  adventures  were  full  of  the  most  imminent  danger. 

When  the  queen  bad  obtained  all  the  stores  possible  in  Holland,  she  bade 
(says  Miss  Strickland^  farewell  to  her  little  daughter,  and  leaving  her  under 
the  personal  care  of  her  mother4n-law,  the  Princess  of  Orange,  re^mbarked 

*  lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  ftom  the  Noiman  Conquest  By  Agnet 
Strickland.   VoLYUL  ^^ 
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for  England,  almost  on  the  anniversary  of  her  departure  the  preceding  year» 
Pebruar)'  2,  1642-3.  She  sailed  from  Scheveling  in  a  lirst»rate  English  ship, 
called  the  Princess  Royal,  and  was  accompanied  by  eleven  transports,  filled 
¥itb  ammunition  and  stores,  for  the  assistance  of  the  king ;  her  fleet  was  con* 
Toyed  by  the  Dutch  admiral.  Von  Tromp. 

So  tremendous  a  north-east  gale  began  to  blow  directly  the  queen  and  her 
ladies  bad  embarked  on  board  this  fleet,  that  they  were  tossed  on  the  stormy 
billows  nine  days,  expecting  death  hourly.  The  ladies  wept  and  screamed 
perpetually,  but' the  queen  never  lost  her  higli  spirits.  To  all  the  lamenta- 
tioDs  around  her,  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Great  replied  gaily,  "  Comfort 
yoursehes,  me$  dh^rest  Queens  of  England  are  never  drowned.  The  ladies 
suspended  their  wailings  to  reflect,  and  recollected  that  such  a  case  had  never 
occurred,  and  were  greatly  consoled.  This  conversation  is  declared  by  a 
Freoch  writer  to  have  passed  on  deck,  while  the  queen  was  leaning  on  the  rud* 
dfr,  when  she  had  persuaded  her  train  to  leave  the  discomforts  of  tlie  cabin  for 
a  little  fresh  air.  Indeed,  the  scene  below,  as  related  by  the  queen  herself,  was 
any  thing  but  inviting.  When  the  tempest  blew  heavily,  and  the  ship  laboured 
and  pitched,  they  were  tied  in  small  beds,  in  all  the  horrors  of  seasickness. 
At  toe  time  the  storm  was  at  its  worst,  all  the  queen's  attendants,  even  the 
officers,  crowded  into  her  cabin,  and  insisted  on  confessing  themselves  to  the 
Capncins  of  her  suite,  believing  death  would  ensue  every  moment.  These 
poor  priests  were  as  iU  as  anv  one,  and  were  unable  to  be  veiy  attentive ; 
tbereiore  the  penitents  shouted  out  their  sins  aloud,  in  the  hearing  of  every 
one,  in  order  to  obtain  absolution  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  'Hie  queen, 
baving  no  terrors  of  her  own  to  distract  her,  amused  herself  with  remarking 
ibis  extraordinary  scene,  and  made  a  sly  comment  on  what  she  heard,  saying, 
**  Tbat  she  supposed  that  the  extremity  of  tlieir  fears  took  away  the  shame  of 
confessing  such  misdeeds  in  public*  Her  gay  spirits  were  not  then  broken, 
and  she  declared  that  the  aosurdities  she  witnessed  in  that  voyage,  at  times 
made  her  laugh  excessively,  although,  like  the  others,  she  could  not  help  ex- 
pecting the  ship  to'go  to  the  bottom  every  moment.  When  any  eating  or  drink- 
ing was  goine  forward,  the  attempts  to  serve  her  in  state,  and  the  odd  disasters 
tbat  occurred  both  to  her  and  her  servitors,  tumbling  one  over  the  other,  with 
screams  and  confusion,  were  so  ridiculous,  that  no  alarm  could  control  her 
mirth.  After  a  fortnight's  pitching  and  tossing,  the  good  ship  was  beaten  back 
on  the  wild  Scheveling  coast,  and  the  queen  landed  safely  at  the  port  close  to 
tbe  Hague,  from  whence  they  had  set  out. 

After  a  few  days'  rest  and  refreshment,  the  undaunted  Henrietta  again  set 
nil,  minus  two  ships,  which  she  had  lost  in  the  storm.  This  time  she  had  a 
quick  and  prosperous  voyage,  and  anchored  in  Burlington  Bay,  February  20, 
1642-3,  after  an  absence  of  a  year  all  but  two  days.  She  did  not  attempt  to 
land  till  the  22d,  when  a  gallant  squadron  of  one  thousand  cavaliers  appeared 
in  sight  on  the  hills ;  under  their  protection  by  land,  and  that  of  Von  Tromp 
by  sea,  tlie  queen  came  on  shore  at  Burlington  Quay,  where,  on  the  same  day, 
tlie  landing  of  her  stores  commenced  with  the  utmost  celerity. 

At  five  in  the  morning  the  queen  was  roused  by  the  thundering  of  cannon 
and  the  rattling  of  shot.  Five  ships  of  war,  commanded  by  the  parliamentary 
admiral,  Batten,  which  had  been  previously  cniising  off  Newcastle,  had  en- 
tered Burlington  Bay  in  the  night,  and  by  peep  of  dawn  commenced  an  active 
cannonade  on  the  house  were  the  queen  was  sleeping.  The  parliament  having 
voted  her  guilty  of  high  treason,  for  obtaining  supplies  or  money  and  arms 
for  her  distressed  husband,  their  heroic  admiral  was  doing  his  best  to  take 
her  life. 

"  One  of  their  ships,*  says  the  queen,  in  a  letter  she  wrote  at  this  juncture 
to  tlie  king,  **did  me  the  fiivour  of  flanking  upon  the  house  where  I  slept ;  and 
before  I  was  out  of  bed,  tbe  cannon  balb  whistled  so  loud  about  me,  that  my 
company  pressed  me  earnestly  to  go  out  of  tliat  house,  the  cannon  having 
totally  beaten  down  the  neighbours'  houses,  two  cannon  bullets  falling  from 
tbe  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  house  where  I  was.    So,  clothed  as  well  as  in 
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haste  I  could  be,  I  went  on  foot  to  some  Ktde  distance  from  the  town  of  Bv- 
lingtOD,  and  got  into  the  sbeker  of  a  ditch  hke  that  at  Newmarket,  wfaither, 
berore  I  could  get,  the  cannon  bullets  fell  tiiick  about  us,  and  a  servant  w 
Idlled  within  serentj  paces  of  me."  The  queen  does  not  ▼entnie  heie  to  men* 
tion  to  her  husband  her  blameworthy  temerity  regarding  her  lap-dog,  thougfi 
she  confessed  this  fine  adventure  to  Madame  de  Motteville.  ^  She  had  an 
old  ugly  do^  called  Mitte»  whom  she  loTed  very  much ;  when  she  was  in  die 
middle  of  Burlington-street,  she  remembered  that  she  had  left  Mitte  at  tbe 
mercy  of  the  parliamentary  adminiL  She  instantly  turned  on  her  stqis, 
rushed  upstairs  into  her  chamber,  and  caught  up  the  animal,  which  wu  re- 
posing on  her  bed,  and  carried  her  oiF  in  mety.  After  this  adventure,  die 
queen  and  her  ladies  gained  the  ditch  she  described,  and  crouched  down  in  it 
while  the  cannon  played  furiously  over  their  heads.  **  One  dangerous  ball,* 
says  the  oueen,  **  grazed  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  and  covered  us  with  earth  and 
stones :  the  firing  lasted  tOl  the  ebbing  of  die  tide." 

But  no  sense  of  danger  could  diminish  the  qaeea'a  zeal  in  tiie 
cause  in  which  she  was  most  assuredly  the  prime  mover.  As  long  u 
she  was  present  at  the  head-quarters  of  ^the  royal  army,  the  war  was 
carried  on  with  a  spirit  which  seemed  to  promise  a  speedy  saccew,  but 
when  she  was  away  it  either  languished  through  tnaction,  or  suffered 
materially  by  mismanagement  Henrietta  Maria  was  indeftttigabie  in 
endeavouring  to  take  advantage  of  the  king's  successes,  and  in  encou- 
raging him  under  his  reverses,  but  at  last  the  tide  was  turning  so  poiN 
erfully  against  him  that  she  found  herself  obliged,  as  her  aUe  biogm- 
pher  here  proceeds  to  relate,  to  leave  the  country,  and  make  her  escape 
to  France* 

Queen  Henrietta  did  not  reach  the  shores  of  her  native  land  without  a  fresh 
trial  to  her  courage*  The  vessel  in  which  she  had  embarked  was  chased  by  a 
cruiser  in  the  service  of  the  parliament  Several  cannon-shots  were  fired  st 
the  vessel  in  which  she  v^as  embarked ;  and  the  danger  of  being  taken  or  sunk 
seemed  to  be  imminent  In  this  exigence,  the  queen  took  the  command  of 
the  vesseL  She  forbade  any  return  to  be  made  of  the  cannonadinc,  fiir  fear 
of  delay,  but  urged  the  pilot  to  continue  his  course,  and  every  sail  to  beset 
for  roeed ;  and  she  charged  the  captiun,  if  their  escape  were  impossible,  to 
fire  the  powder  magazine,  and  destroy  her  with  the  ship,  rather  than  periDit 
her  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  her  husband's  enemies.  At  this  order,  her 
ladies  and  domestics  sent  forth  the  most  piercing  cries,  she  meantime  main- 
tuning  a  courageous  sileoce,  her  high  spirit  being  wound  up  to  bmve  death 
rather  than  the  diserace  to  herself,  and  the  trouble  to  her  husband,  wbidi 
would  have  ensued  if  she  had  been  dragged  a  captive  to  London.  The  csn- 
nonading  continued  till  they  were  nearly  in  sight  of  Jersey,  when  a  ^t  hit 
the  queen's  little  bark,  and  made  it  stagger  under  the  blow.  Eveij  one  on 
board  gave  themselves  over  for  lost,  as  tbe  mischief  done  to  the  riggmg  made 
the  vessel  slacken  sail.  At  that  moment  a  little  fleet  of  Dieppe  vesseb  hove 
in  sight,  and  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action.  This  friendly  squadron  took 
the  queen's  battered  baric  under  their  protection,  and  the  enemy  sheered  oiT. 
A  furious  storm  sprung  up  before  a  landing  could  be  effected,  and  Henriettts 
vessel  was  driven  far  from  the  shelter  offered  by  the  harbour  of  Dieppe. 

In  a  few  hours  the  coast  of  Bretagne— the  refuge  of  many  an  exile  fiom 
England — ^rose  in  sight.  The  queen  ordered  the  long-boat  out,  and  was  rowed 
on  shore.  She  landed  in  a  wud,  rocky  cove  at  CluMtel,  not  far  from  Brest. 
Here  she  had  to  climb  over  rocks,  and  traverse  on  foot  a  most  dangerous  path. 
At  last  she  descended  into  a  little  rude  hamlet  of  fishernoen's  huts,  where  she 
thankfully  laid  herself  down  to  rest  in  a  peasant's  cabm  covered  with  stubble. 
The  Bas-Bretons  took  her  people  at  first  for  pirates,  and  rose  in  arms  against 
them  ;  and  the  queeu,  exhausted  as  she  was,  was  forced  to  explain  to  than 
who  she  really  was.    Next  morning  the  neighbouring  Breton  gentlemen,  being 
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apprised  of  her  landing,  thronged  to  her  retreat  in  their  coaches,  offering  her 
all  the  service  in  their  power.  In  all  eyes,  as  she  afterwards  observed^  she 
nuBt  hare  appeared  more  like  a  distressed  wandering  princess  of  romance 
than  a  real  queefh  She  was  very  ill,  and  tct^  mnch  cbused :  but  the  memonr 
of  Benri  Qiiatre  was  still  dear  to  the  French  pec^pAe ;  his  daughter  was  fol- 
lowed hj  their  benedictioBS,  md  supplied,  from  private  good-will,  with  all 
At  neeifed.  She  used  the  equipages,  so  generously  offered,  to  convey  her  to 
the  baths  of  Bourbon,  where  she  sought  health  for  her  body,  ainl  repose  Ibr 
her  overwrought  mind. 

Her  6nt  feeling,  she  dedared*  was  that  of  penitence  for  her  intended  8el£- 
destmctioD.  Hie  indomitable  detemnnation  of  purpose^  which  all  ancient 
viiteis,  and  too  many  modem  ones,  vrould  have  lauded  as  an  instance  of  high 
remlve  worthy  a  Roman  matron.  Queen  Henrietta  very  properly  condemned 
m  sinful  deaperation,  unworthy  of  a  Christian  woman.  "  I  did  not,"  she  said 
to  If  adaroe  de  If  otteville,  when  she  related  to  her  this  adventure,  "  feel  any 
eitiaordinary  effort  when  I  gave  the  order  to  blow  up  the  vessel ;  I  vras  per- 
ksAy  calm  and  self-possessed ;  I  can  now  accuse  myself  of  virant  of  moral 
ooonge  to  master  my  pride ;  and  I  give  thanks  to  God  for  having  preserved 
Be  at  the  same  time  m>m  my  enemies  and  from  myself." 

This  was,  however,  to  her,  but  the  commencement  of  the  end.  The 
terrible  news  of  the  decapitation  of  her  husband  reached  her  whea 
tbftriog  the  dangers  of  another  Parliamentary  war  in  her  own  country, 
sod  her  subsequent  adventures  were  of  the  roost  singular  character. 
Ai  last,  after  many  years  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  she  bad  the  p^ood 
fortaae  to  behold  the  downfall  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  reUora* 
tioD  of  her  son,  and  returned  in  ample  state  and  honour  as  a  queen- 
mother,  to  the  countTT  from  which  she  had  beeti  obliged  to  escape  Kke 
a  eniniiial.  The  whole  narrative  of  her  history  is  given  by  her  author 
from  many  sources  unknown  to  the  general  reader. 

The  other  biography  is  that  of  Catharine  of  Braganza,  the  amiable 
ooDiort  of  that  King  of  England,  who  exclusively  bears  the  title  of 
**  the  Merry  Monarch."  Much  as  our  sympathies  have  been  stirred 
hy  what  we  Innre  learned  of  that  affectionate  adventuress,  the  heroic 
danghter  of  Henri  Quatre,  to  whose  exploits  we  have  just  been  alluding, 
ve  are  inclined  to  regard  the  much  enduring  daughter  of  John  the  For- 
tniate  as  the  most  interesting  character  of  the  two.  Hitherto  she  has 
litto  represented  to  us  as  a  patient  Grissell,  rivalling  her  immortal  piv>«> 
totype  m  her  powers  of  endurance,  but  the  able  author  of  the  '*  Lives 
<^tbe  Queens  of  England,"  by  having  recourse  to  authorities  of  which 
enters  of  less  research  appear  never  to  have  heard,  has  brought  forth. 
>  body  of  facto  and  dates  which  estoblish  Catharine  ofBraganzain  a 
^  different  position.  Assuredly  she  was  infamously  treated  by 
Charles  IL  and  his  courtiers ;  nevertheless,  she  managed  to  maintain 
ttthat  licentious  court  an  unimpeachable  character,  and  if  she  was  not 
*>  powerful  a  queen  as  her  mother-in-law,  she  was  at  least  equally  re-, 
■peetahle,  and  much  more  fortunate.  The  picture  Miss  Strickland  has 
pf^  of  the  court  of  the  Merry  Monarch  is  extremely  amusing.  It  wiU 
Mt  be  considered  the  least  entertaining  part  of  this  remarkably  enter- 
tuning  volume.  We  have  already  quoted  too  largely  to  admit  here 
tty  of  the  numerous  lively  passages  we  had  marked  for  extract  de- 
^ptive  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  a  circle,  the  members  of  which 
^med  to  be  rivalling  each  other  in  saying  and  doing  the  most  ludi- 
<^us  things  ever  heard  of  in  such  high  places.  Catharine  of  Bra- 
l^inza  long  survived  her  husband.  She  quitted  England  when  Wil- 
liam in.  bad  establi^ed  himself  on  the  forfeited  throne  of  her  brother* 
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in-law,  James  II.,  and  returned  to  her  native  country,  where  slie  was 
received  with  singular  distinction.  The  conclusion  of  her  career,  ac* 
cording  to  her  accomplished  biographer  was  extremely  brilliant. 

It  sometimes  happens  diat  persons  of  modest  and  unassuming  manners  are 
endowed  with  shining  qualities,  for  which  the  world  gives  them  little  credit, 
till  they  are  brought  into  public  notice  by  the  force  of  drcumstanoes.  Gaths- 
rine  of  Bragauza,  who  had  been  lampooned  by  Andrew  Marvel,  Buddnghan, 
and  other  evil  ¥rit8,  while  Queen-coosort  of  England,  till  it  became  the  fiufaioir 
in  their  own  court  to  regard  her  as  a  siropletou,  was,  in  reality,  possessed  of 
considerable  regnal  talents,  and  so  popular  and  successful  was  her  govemmeot, 
while  she  sway«l  the  delegated  sceptre  of  her  brother,  Don  Pedro,  that  in  the 
fo]lo¥ring  year.  1705,  during  the  dangerous  illness  of  that  prince,  she  wv 
solemnly  constituted  Queen-r^ent  of  Portugal. 

The  country  was  at  tliat  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  French  King  of 
Spain,  Philip  of  Anjou,  which  she  conducted  with  such  skill  and  energy,  that 
the  campaign  was  most  brilliantly  successful.  Valenca  de  Alcantara,  Alba- 
quer(|ue,  Salvaterra,  and  Carca,  all  3rielded,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  to 
the  victorious  armies  of  Donna  Catharina,  who  proved  one  of  the  most  fortiK 
nate  and  popular  female  sovereigns. 

Cabtanne  died  of  a  sudden  attack  of  cholic,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  nigbt  of 
December,  31, 1705,  the  last  day  of  the  brightest  year  of  her  life,  liaviog  au 
tained  to  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years,  one  month,  and  six  days.  Who  wouM 
have  ventured  to  calculate,  after  all  the  blighted  hopes,  the  bitter  disappoint* 
ments  and  mortifications  which  had  darkenMl  the  meridian  horizon  of  Catha- 
rine of  Braganza's  existence,  that  the  evening  of  her  days  would  be  doodlesi 
and  serene,  and  her  sunset  glorious  ? 

We  need  no  further  recommend  this  work,  for  it  is  one  of  those 
which  every  one  will  find  himself  obliged  to  read,  from  the  great  repa* 
tation  its  merits  are  sure  to  obtain  for  it. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  RT.  HON.  RICHARD  HILL* 

The  author  of  this  voluminous  correspondence  was  for  nine  years 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces  in  Flanders  under  King  William  III.,  ssi)- 
aequently  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  the  following  reign  Earnf 
Extraordinary  from  the  British  court  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  It  is  only 
recently  that  the  valuable  papers  here  printed  were  discovered.  They 
embrace  a  period  of  great  interest,  from  1703  to  1706,  and  are  illof- 
trative  of  the  secret  policy  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  soveieigi^ 
and  statesmen  of  Europe  as  regards  the  Spanish  succession,  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Vaudois,  guaranteed  by  England,  and  of  the 
wars  of  that  period  in  the  Cevennes,  Piedmont,  and  Lombardy.  Among 
the  letters,  there  are  several  from  Queen  Anne,  the  Ring  of  Spain,  tbe 
Princes  Eugene,  D'Armstadt,  and  Leichtenstein ;  the  Dukes  of  Savo^ 
Marlborough,  and  Shrewsbury  ;  Earls  Peterborough  and  Nottinghsmf 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Godolptiin,  and  Sir  George  ^^ 
As  materials  of  history,  they  are  of  vast  importance,  but  we  are  inclined 
to  consider  them  more  fitted  for  future  reference  than  for  present  mi' 
ing.  It  is  the  pains-taking  scholar  only  who  can  be  got  to  peruse  sio^ 
hundred  pages  of  matter-of-fact  correspondence. 

*  The  Diplomatic  Corresponaenoe  of  the  Bt  Hon.  Bichazd  Hill,  LLD.,  ^-^^ 
EnT07  Extraordinary  from  the  Court  of  St.  James  to  the  Duke  of  Savofi  ^^ 
Beign  of  Queen  Anne.    Edited  by  the  Ber.  W.  Blackley,  R.  A.    S  vols. 
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^S  a  Diary  of  the  Conversations  of  Illustrious  Personages  of  those 
Courts,  illustrative  of  her  History,  with  Letters  and  Documents. 
Now  first  published  from  the  ori^nals       .  .  .    408  to  420 
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CECCO  DEL  ORSO. 

BY   THE  EDITOB. 
L 
THE  CONDOTTIERE. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  HSS,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  a  great 
concourse  of  persons  assembled  in  the  public  place  in  fix>nt  of  the  palace 
of  Geronimo  Riario,  Count  of  Forli.  The  aspect  of  the  crowd  was 
gloomy  and  menacing,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  some  popular  outbreak 
was  at  hand.  The  guard,  however,  stationed  at  the  gates  of  the  palace, 
took  no  notice  of  the  meeting,  nor  was  any  interruption  offered  to  it  by 
the  count's  retainers,  most  of  whom  were  at  dinner  at  the  time. 

All  at  once  the  trampling  of  hoo&  was  heard,  and  three  horsemen  rode 
into  the  place,  the  foremost  of  whom  was  a  powerfully-built  man  of 
middle  age,  equipped  with  a  breastplate  and  cuissards  of  Milan  steel,  and 
baTing  on  his  head  a  velvet  cap,  surmounted  by  a  plume  of  ostrich  fea- 
thers. His  arms  were  sword  and  poniard.  He  was  a  condottiere,  or 
captain  of  adventure,  in  the  service  of  Innocent  VIII.,  the  reigning  pon- 
tiff, and  bore  the  papal  badge  on  his  sleeves  and  housings.  The  two 
c&cers  who  followed  him  were  similarly  attired,  except^  that  in  place  of 
velvet  bonnets,  they  had  steel  caps  on  their  heads.  On  reaching  the 
spot  occupied  by  the  assemblage,  all  tlu^e  dismounted. 

'*  *Tis  our  deliverer !"  cnei  several  voices.  "  'Tis  the  condottiere, 
Cecoo  del  Orso !" 

*^  Not  so  loud,  friends,"  replied  the  condottiere.  '^  I  hope  to  free  you 
from  your  tyrannous  ruler.  But  to  make  sure  />f  our  prey  we  must  pro- 
ceed with  caution." 

"  Let  me  go  with  you,  noble  captain  ?"  cried  a  young  man,  stepping 
forward,  and  brandishing  a  dagger.  ''  This  accursed  Riario  has  dis- 
honoured my  sister,  and  I  have  sworn  to  wash  out  the  stain  in  his  blood. 
I  care  nothing  for  my  life." 

**  It  is  needless,  fnend,"  replied  the  condottiere.  '^  I  will  deliver  him 
to  you,  ere  many  minutes  have  elapsed.  You  can  then  tie  his  body  to 
the  tails  of  these  horses,  and  rouse  your  fellow-citizens  to  join  you." 

"It  shall  be  done,  noble  captain?"  replied  the  bystanders.       The 
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tyrant  has  ground  us  to  the  dust.     It  is  meet  he  should  trail  in  it  him- 
self;' 

'*  His  atrocities  hare  alienated  all  hearts  from  him,  unless  it  be  that 
of  Battista  Malvezzio,  commandant  of  the  citadel,"  remarked  a  tanner. 

"  And  he  will  yield  up  the  fortress  when  he  hears  what  we  have  done," 
cried  a  mercer. 

"  If  not,  we  will  take  it  by  assault,"  replied  the  condottiere.  "  But  we 
lose  time.  You  know  the  tyrant's  apartments,  friends.  Keep  your  eyes 
on  that  window,  and  do  not  stir  till  it  is  thrown  open." 

So  saying,  and  followed  by  the  two  officers,  he  marched  towards  the 
palace,  and,  after  a  brief  conference  with  the  guards,  passed  through  the 
gates. 

Intense  anxiety  held  the  concourse  breathless,  and  every  eye  was  fixed 
upon  the  window.  Ten  minutes  went  by — it  seemed  an  hour  to  the 
watchers — still  nothing  occurred.  The  servitors  passed  to  and  ho  in 
the  court,  and  all  within  the  palace  appeared  tranquil. 

Suddenly  the  window  opened,  and  Cecco  del  Orso  was  seen  at  it, 
holding  up  a  blood-stained  poniard. 

"  Justice  has  been  dealt  upon  the  tyrant !"  he  exclaimed  in  a  loud 
voice. 

At  these  words  a  fearM  and  exulting  shout  was  raised  by  the  crowd, 
who  rushed  tumultuously  towards  that  part  of  the  palace. 

The  next  moment  the  condottiere's  place  was  taJcen  by  his  two  officers, 
who  advanced  towards  the  window,  bearing  in  their* arms  the  body  of 
Biario,  stripped  of  all  covering,  and  bleeding  from  several  wounds. 
They  cast  it  forth  into  the  place,  where  it  was  instantly  seized  by  the 
populace,  who,  after  venting  frightful  indignities  upon  it,  and  hacking  it 
with  their  knives,  tied  it  to  the  horses,  and  dragged  it,  as  they  had  been 
directed,  through  the  city,  calling  upon  their  fellow-citizens  to  rise. 

The  murder  of  Riario  had  been  thus  accomplished.  On  entering  the 
palace,  the  condottiere  directed  his  course  towards  the  apartments  of  the 
count.  He  encountered  no  one  but  an  usher,  who  was  seated  in  the 
ante-chamber,  and  who,  on  seeing  him  and  his  companions,  all  three 
being  well-known  to  him,  and  possessing  the  right  of  ingress,  merely 
rose  to  salute  them.  Cecco  then  passed  into  the  chamber  of  the  prince^ 
and  found  him  alone,  and  seated  at  a  table,  writing.  On  entering, 
Bonco  stationed  himself  at  the  door,  with  his  back  to  it,  and  his  hand 
upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  Cecco  and  Panzero,  meantime,  advanced 
quickly  towards  the  table. 

Allrmed  by  their  manner  of  approach,  and  still  more  by  their  looks^ 
Biario  started  to  his  feet,  and  being  wrapped  in  a  loose  gown,  and  haying 
no  weapon  by  his  side,  strove  to  reach  his  sword  which  was  placed  against 
a  cabinet  at  a  little  distance.     Before  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose, 
however,  Cecco  seized  him,  and  struck  at  him  with  his  poniard.       But 
the  count,  'who  was  remarkable  for  his  strength  and  agihty,  avoided  tL~ 
blow,  and  grappling  with  his  antagonist,  overthrew  him,  and  wrested  ^ 
weapon  from  his  grasp.     But  while  liius  engaged,  he  was  at  the  mere; 
of  tne  two  other  assassins,  the  foremost  of  whom  stabbed  him  betweei 
the  shoulders,  while  the  other  wounded  him  in  several  places,  so  ihat  the 
next  moment  he  fell  weltering  in  his  blood,  upon  Cecco.     Unable  to 
offer  ftirther  resistance,  Riario  was  speedily  despatched  ;  after  which  K* 
body  was  stripped,  and  disposed  of  as  before  related. 
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^'And  now  for  the  countess!"   cried  Cecco,  quitting  the  scene   of 
slaughter. 

On  returning  to  the  ante-chamher,  he  found  that  the  usher,  alarmed 
by  the  nobe  of  the  struggle,  had  rushed  down  to  the  court  to  summon 
the  guard  and  the  retainers  of  Riario  to  their  lord's  assbtance.  Most  of 
these,  however,  being  devoted  to  the  oondottiere,  planted  themselves  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  intimidated  the  few  faithful  friends  of  the 
count  At  this  juncture,  Cecco  appeared  ;  and  hastily  ordering  the  gates 
of  the  palace  to  be  closed,  and  his  opponents  to  be  disarmed,  he  proceeded 
to  the  apartments  of  the  princess. 
1  Quidc  as  was  hb  progress,  some  alarm  had  been  given,  and  he  found 

I  the  female  attendants  in  great  dbmay,  and  trying  to  secrete  the  count's 
(  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  a  boy,  was  only  ten  years  old,  while 
the  two  others,  were  of  the  opposite   sex,   and  very  tender  age,  the 
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J  youngest  girl,  indeed,  being  an  infant  in  arms.  Consigning  these  help- 
less innocents  to  the  gpiard,  Cecco  threw  open  an  inner  door,  and  stood 
before  the  countess. 

Covered  with  blood,  and  still  carrying  hb  dripping  poniard  in  hb 
hand,  hb  appearance  was  so  frightful,  that  the  unfortunate  lady,  on  be- 
holding him,  uttered  a  cry  of  teiTor. 


11. 

CATERIBTA  SFOBZA. 

Catebina  Sfobza,  niece  of  Ludovico  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  the  period.  Her  person  was  magnifi- 
cent— tall,  stately,  and  nobly  proportioned ;  her  features  were  lovely, 
and  stamped  with  majesty,  while  at  the  same  time  they  bore  the  impress 
of  indomitable  pride  and  courage  ;  h^  complexion  was  pale,  her  eyes 
large  and  black,  and  her  hair  of  the  hue  of  the  raven's  wing. 

When  Cecoo  passed  through  the  door,  it  was  instantly  closed  after 
him  by  hb  attendants,  and  he  was  alone  with  the  countess. 

^  What  have  you  done  ?     Why  come  you  here  ?"  she  demanded. 

"  Caa  you  not  guess  ?"  rejoined  the  condottiere.  "  Forli  b  delivered 
from  a  tyrant  ruler.     Tou  are  delivered  from  a  tyrant  husband." 

Catenna  uttered  an  exclamation  of  despair,  and  sank  back  upon  the 
seat 

"  Do  you  not  hear  those  shouts  ?"  cried  Cecco,  throwing  open  a  win- 
dow ;  «<  they  proceed  from  the  populace,  who  are  dragging  the  count's 
body  through  the  city." 

"  And  you  have  murdered  him,  villain  ?"  cried  Caterina,  bitterly — 
"  yon  whom  he  befriended — whom  he  hired  as  hb  defender  ?" 

"  I  am  a  mercenary  soldier,  countess,"  replied  Cecco,  '^  and  I  fight 
for  him  who  pays  best.  At  one  time,  I  served  your  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Milan ;  at  another  time,  your  husband ;  then  I  engaged  with  hb  Holiness 
the  Pope,  and  secretly  with  Lorenzo  de  Medicb." 

/'  Then  Lorenzo  id  Medicb  b  the  eaose  of  thb  foul  assassination!" 
cried  Caterina. 

''  Not  entirely,  madam/'  replied  Ceceo^  "  though  he  has  paid  me  a 
good  round  sum  for  it." 
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"  My  curse  alight  upon  him !"  cried  the  countess,  raising  her  hand  to 
heaven. 

^'  You  forget)  madam,"  replied  Cecco,  "  that  Lorenzo  had  a  brother's 
slaughter  to  avenge— that  Julian  de  Medicis  was  slain  ten  jears  ago  by 
the  Pazzi,  and  that  the  Count  Riaiio  was  one  of  the  heads  of  that  con* 
spiracy.  But  I  should  not  have  taken  Lorenzo's  gold — I  should  not 
have  helped  him  to  vengeance — ^had  not  my  own  feefings  been  interested 
in  your  husband's  destruction.     I  love  you^  Caterina." 

"  Oh,  that  I  should  have  lived  to  be  degraded  by  such  an  avowal  T 
cried  the  countess. 

'^  This  might  have  been  well  an  hour  ago,  Caterina,"  rejoined  Cecco. 
''  You  are  now  wholly  in  my  power,  and  cannot  re^e  me  your  hand." 

*'  You  may  deprive  me  of  life,  assassin,"  she  rejoined,  folding  her 
arms  upon  her  breast,.  *^  but  you  cannot  teriify  me  into  becoming  your 
wife." 

The  condottiere  smiled  scornfully. 

"  I  am  charmed  with  your  spirit,  countess,"  he  replied ;  "  and  if  you 
were  less  beautiful,  I  would  wed  you  for  that  alone.  But  I  have  mudi 
to  do,"  he  added,  stepping  back  to  the  door.  "  What,  ho  !  Ronco  and 
Panzero !  Take  charge  of  the  countess.  Show  her  due  respect,  but  do 
not  leave  her  a  moment  alone." 

'^  The  countess  escapes,  captain !"  cried  Ronco,  poinii9g  to  Caterina, 
who  was  in  the  act  of  passing  through  a  secret  door. 

Cecco  darted  forwards,  but  ere  he  coidd  reach  her,  she  had  disappeared, 
and  the  door  closed.  The  condottiere  sought  for  the  spring  in  vain, 
and  the  panel  being  of  stoutest  oak  cased  with  iron,  resisted  all  his  efforts 
to  force  it  open. 

"  I  know  a  way  to  make  her  come  forth  speedily,"  he  said.  And  he 
gave  an  order  to  Ronco. 

The  next  moment,  the  children  of  the  countess  were  brought  in. 
Frightened  at  being  torn  from  their  nurses,  the  two  younger  were  crying 
bitterly.  Cecco  commanded  silence,  so  that  the  lamentations,  so  moving 
to  a  mother's  heart,  could  be  distinctly  heard.  After  a  brief  pause,  lie 
cried  in  a  loud  voice— 

^^  Put  them  to  death !  Since  the  countess  has  fled  I  will  no  longer 
spare  them  !" 

As  Ronco,  feigning  to  execute  this  threat,  drew  his  dagger,  ajid  seized 
the  boy,  the  little  fellow,  who  had  not  betrayed  any  apprehension  till 
this  moment,  uttered  a  piercing  scream. 

"  Mother !  mother !"  he  cried. 

At  tliis  appeal  the  secret  door  opened,  and  Caterina  stepped  forth. 
Cecco  glanced  at  his  followers,  and  Panzero  immediately  moved  round  so 
as  to  cut  off  the  countess's  retreat. 

"  Spara  thera  !"  she  cried,  tenderly  embracing  her  son,  who  flew  to 
her—"  spare  them,  and  do  what  you  please  with  me  I" 

*^  Let  them  be  removed  to  an  inner  chamber,  and  place  a  carefol  wat*: 
over  them,"  said  Cecco  to  Ronco,  ''  while  I  go  forth  and  complete  the 
work  I  have  begun." 

While  these  orders  were  obeyed,  the  condottiere  entered  the  area  in 
front  of  the  palace,  which  was  now  filled  with  nearly  a  thousand  armed 
men,  part  of  whom  were  his  own  followers,  and  part  the  citizens  of  ForlL 
They  received  him  with  the  loudest  acclamations. 
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At  the  head  of  the  insurgent  army,  he  marched  towards  the  citadel^ 
ibe  drawbridge  of  which  was  raised,  and  the  walls  covered  with  soldiers, 
and  hj  soand  of  trumpet  summoned  Malvezzio  to  surrender  the  fortress, 
threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  put  him  and  the  whole  garrison  to 
death. 

To  prove  to  the  commandant  that  his  threats  were  not  idle,  the  muti- 
lated body  of  the  count  was  attached  to  a  lofty  permanent  gibbet,  used 
for  malefactors  of  state,  and  erected  in  front  of  the  citadel.  Notwith- 
standing this,  Malvezzio  refused  to  comply  with  the  commands  of  the 
condottiere,  declaring  that  he  would  not  deliver  up  the  fortress  until  he 
received  an  order  to  that  effect  from  the  countess  nerself,  after  she  had 
been  set  at  liberty. 

"  Enough,  commandant,"  replied  Cecco ;  '^  if  that  is  all  you  require, 
you  shall  soon  have  the  order." 

And,  attended  by  a  small  escort,  he  rode  back  to  the  palace,  leaving 
the  insurgent  army  before  the  citadel. 

Confident,  from  his  recent  success,  that  he  could  work  upon  the  ma- 
ternal fears  of  the  countess,  Cecoo  proceeded  to  the  apartment  in  which 
she  was  detained  with  her  children. 

^^  Malvezzio  refuses  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  unless  he  has  your  order, 
madam,"  he  said. 

"  Ah,  the  brave  man !"  she  cried,  her  eyes  sparkling  ;  "  he  was  always 
devoted  to  my  husband.  I  defy  you,  then,  perfidious  villain.  If  you  are 
not  master  of  the  citadel,  you  are  not  master  of  the  city.** 

^  I  am  master  of  you  and  your  children,  countess,"  rejoined  the  con- 
dottierre,  gloomily.  '^  I  am  come  to  conduct  you  to  the  commandant  to 
give  that  order." 

"  Never !"  she  replied. 

"  Reflect,  madam,"  said  Cecco  ;  "  I  have  means  to  bend  your  stub- 
bornness."    And  he  glanced  at  the  children. 

The  countess  seemed  struck  with  a  sudden  idea. 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  she  said. 

Surprised  by  her  eagemessy  and  suspecting  some  latent  design,  the 
condottiere  rejoined,  sternly — **  I  am  glad  of  it,  madam;  but,  remember, 
I  hold  your  children  as  hostages.  If  there  is  any  attempt  to  play  me 
false,  I  will  instantly  put  them  to  death." 

**  Oh,  do  not  leave  us,  dearest  mother !"  cried  the  seccmd  child,  a  little 
girl  of  four  years  old,  clinging  to  her;  ^^  we  do  not  like  to  be  left  with 
Siese  men.'* 

*'  1  shall  return  to  yon  soon,  Bianca,"  she  rejoined. 

"  Do  not  retmn  on  our  account,  mother,"  said  tlie  boy,  "  I  am  not 
afraid." 

"  My  own  Ottavio,"  cried  Caterina^  "  you  inherit  your  father's 
courage." 

**  Come,  madam,"  cried  Cecco,  impatiently. 

And  he  proffered  her  his  hand,  but  the  countess  rejected  it  with 
loathing. 

Caterina  was  then  placed  on  a  led  horse,  and  conveyed  to  the  citadel. 

Arrived  there,  she  cast  one  glance  at  the  ^bbet,  and  its  ghastly 
harden.      A  hot  blush  overspread  her  cheek,  but  she  said  nothing. 

"  Dismount,  madam,"  said  Cecco,  *'  and  command  Malvezzio  to  de- 
liver up  the  fortress  to  me." 
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'^  I  am  not  at  liberty/'  she  replied.  ''  Malvezzio  will  not  attend  to 
my  orden,  knowing  that  I  do  not  give  them  freely.  Suffer  me  to  go  to 
mm  and  all  shall  be  done  that  you  require." 

*'  Be  it  so,  madam,"  replied  the  condottiere,  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion; "  but  remember,  your  children  are  left  in  my  hands." 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  it,"  she  repHed,  with  deep  emotion. 

A  profound  silence  reigned  throughout  the  insurgent  army.  All  em 
were  directed  to  the  countess  as  she  advanced  towards  the  citadel,  llie 
drawbridge  was  lowered,  but  instantly  raised  after  she  had  crossed  it 
A  wicket  was  next  opened,  and  loud  shouts  welcomed  her  entrance  to 
the  citadel.  Cecco  looked  on  uneasily.  But  instead  of  the  gate  being 
unbarred,  and  the  commandant  coming  forth,  a  herald  appeared  on  the 
battlements. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Captain  Cecco  del  Orso,"  cried  the  herald.  "  The 
noble  lady,  Caterina  Sforza,  will  make  no  terms  with  you  nor  with  your 
traitorous  companions  ;  but  she  calls  upon  the  subjects  of  her  muiderod 
lord,  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  to  liberate  her  son,  the  young 
Count  Ottavio." 

"  Malvezzio  then  refuses  to  surrender  the  fortress !"  exclaimed  Cecco. 

**  He  does,"  repUed  Caterina,  mounting  upon  the  battlements,  annel 
with  a  sword  and  buckler,  and  having  a  helmet  on  her  head.  '*  He  does 
— at  my  command!  The  fortress  snail  never  be  surrendered  while  we 
live  to  defend  it !" 

**  Remember  my  hostages,"  cried  the  condottiere,  furiously.  "  I  wifl 
put  them  to  death.     The  young  count  shall  be  hanged  beside  his  &ther.' 

*^  I  can  have  other  children,"  replied  the  heroic  lady.  "  But  yon  dare 
not  harm  them.  You  dread  the  vengeance  of  my  imcle,  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  too  much.  But  I  have  conferred  too  long  with  you,  traitois. 
Draw  your  bows  against  them,  my  men  !  Shoot  well — shoot  well !  He 
shall  have  a  noble  reward  who  brings  down  the  assassin,  Cecco." 

As  the  sigfnal  was  given,  a  shower  of  arrows,  bolts,  and  other  misoles 
were  directed  agsdnst  the  insurgents,  doing  considerable  execution. 

"  Ah ! — maledizione !"  cried  Cecco,  frantic  with  passion.  "  Thus  it 
is  to  trust  a  woman.  To  the  assault,  my  men,  to  the  assault !  Bruig 
the  ladders, — bring  the  rams !     I  will  soon  repair  my  faidt." 

in. 

THE  GIBBET  AUTD  ITS  BURDBX. 

The  siege  continued  till  nightfall,  but  without  any  sensible  advantage 
to  the  insurgents,  who  on  their  side  sustained  considerable  loss.  Ceoco 
himself  was  wounded  by  the  thrust  of  a  pike,  and  stung  by  pain  and  ill- 
success,  proclaimed  that  if  the  fortress  were  not  delivered  up  to  him,  at 
noon  on  the  following  day,  the  three  diildren  of  the  countess  should  ^ 
hanged  on  the  gibbet  before  its  gates.  This  message  was  treated  wi* 
scorn  by  the  heroic  lady,  though  her  heart  was  torn  by  suppress 
anguish. 

On  quitting  the  battlements,  she  descended  to  a  chamber,  and  sua 
moned  the  oonmiandant  to  her  presence.  When  they  were  alone,  sb 
said — "  You  have  heard  Cecoo's  threat,  Malvezzio.  Is  it  your  opinion  h< 
wiU  keep  it  ?" 
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Ki  ^  I  cannot  disguise  my  fears  from  you,  madam,"  he  replied. 

fri  "  Will  not  the  dread  of  my  unde  Ludovioo's  vengeance  deter  him?" 

j     she  rejoined, 
sj         ''  I  fear  not,  madam,"  replied  the  commandant.     ^'  He  ia  supported 
bj  the  Pope  and  by  Lorenzo  de  Medicis." 

^  Then  the  children  must  be  rescued  to-night,"  said  Caterina. 

"  Would  it  could  be  so !"  exclaimed  Malvezzio.  *'  But  the  citadel  is 
enTironed  by  our  foes,  and  the  palace,  no  doubt,  is  strictly  guarded." 

**  Nevertheless,  I  will  find  means  to  enter  it,"  returned  Caterina. 

**  My  life  is  at  your  disposal,  madam,"  said  Malvezzio.  ^<  Command 
a  sally  upon  the  insurgents,  and  I  will  head  it  But  I  forewarn  you  it 
will  end  in  our  destruction." 

^  Mount  a  dosen  of  your  bravest  men  on  your  fleetest  horses,"  rejoined 
the  countess.  ^^  We  will  then  force  a  passage  through  the  enemy's  ranks^ 
and  ride  off  in  the  direction  of  Faenza.  Acquainted  with  the  road,  we 
can  speedily  baffle  our  pursuers.  When  all  is  tranquil,  we  will  return; 
[^  and  I  will  find  a  means  of  entering  the  palace.  Are  you  willing  to  incur 
tUs  risk  for  me  ?" 

"  I  have  already  said  that  my  life  is  at  your  disposal,"  returned  the 
commandant.     "  Your  orders  shall  be  obeyed." 

With  this  he  disappeared,  and  shortly  afiterwards  returned,  to  say  that 
ail  was  in  readiness. 

The  courageous  Caterina  passed  with  him  into  the  court,  where  a 
^osen  horsemen,  armed  to  the  teeth,  awaited  her.  Malvezzio  assisted 
W  to  mount,  and  this  done,  sprang  upon  a  steed  beside  her. 

^  Give  me  a  man's  cap,  and  a  swoid,  and  fling  a  mantle  round  me," 
cxied  the  countess. 

The  disguise  effected,  she  called  out—*''  Now,  throw  open  the  sally- 
port!" 

No  sooner  was  the  command  issued,  than  obeyed ;  and  striking  spurs 
1  into  his  Meed,  Malvezzio  dashed  through  the  narrow  doorway.  He  was 
followed  by  the  [countess  ;  and  the  lesser  drawbridge  being  instantly 
lowered,  they  traversed  it  with  lightning  swifitness. 

The  manoeuvre  had  been  so  suddenly  executed,  and  was  so  entirely 
^Q'^xpected,  that  it  took  the  insurgents  completely  by  surprise.  Before 
wj  could  spring  to  arms,  the  fugitives  were  gone  ;  and  as  the  latter 
took  the  road  agreed  upon,  they  were  not  pursued.  Cecco  having  al- 
*^y  despatch^  messengers  to  Antonio  Boscoli,  commissary  of  the  re« 
pobtic  of  Florence,  who  was  then  at  Faenza,  claiming  his  aid ;  on  the 
^>tk  of  the  promise  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  he  entertained  no  apprehen- 
non  from  that  quarter.  The  disguise  of  the  countess  prevented  her  from 
°c>Qg  recognised.  Having  made  the  round  of  the  insurgent  army,  Cecco 
ntumed  to  the  palace,  miere,  finding  the  youthful  prisoners  secure,  he 
g&ve  some  instructions  respecting  them,  ana  withdrew  to  Riario's  own 
^^'^u&ber,  to  have  his  wound  dressed,  which  began  to  ^ve  him  great 

fNUl. 

Meantime,  the  countess  and  her  companions,  finding  they  were  not 
P^^wied,  came  to  a  halt,  and  then  tetnmed  cautiously  to  the  city.  For- 
^iniately,  the  night  was  very  dark,  so  that  they  were  enabled  to  reach 
^precincts  of  the  palace  unobserved.  A  private  gate  admitted  them 
*jwegaiden,  and  having  stationed  the  soldiers  in  an  orange  grove, 
v^atenaa  and  the  commandant  proceeded  to  a  small  door  communicating 
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-with  the  secret  passage  into  -which  the  countess  had  previously  flown, 
and  having  opened  it,  they  hurried  up  a  narrow  staircase,  huilt  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  and  soon  aixived  at  the  sliding  panel. 

An  eyelet-hole  enabled  them  to  examine  the  room,  and  peroeiving 
nothing,  Caterina  touched  the  spring,  and  found  the  apartment 
empty.  The  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  told  them  that  a  g^ard  was  pacing 
to  and  fro  within  the  corridor.  Whispering  a  word  to  the  countess,  Mal- 
yezzio  drew  his  poniard,  and  waiting  till  the  footsteps  turned,  stealtliily 
followed  the  man  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 

While  this  was  executed,  the  princess  flew  to  the  adjoining  chamber, 
and  found  there  only  a  female  attendant,  seated  beside  a  couch,  on  which 
the  two  youngest  children  were  lying,  while  Ottavio  was  slumbering  in  a 
chair.  On  seeing  her,  the  attendant  could  not  repress  a  cry;  but  Cate- 
rina, snatching  up  the  two  youngest  children,  ordered  the  woman  to  follow 
her  with  the  boy.  The  infant  thus  hastily  disturbed  from  its  slumbers, 
cried  loudly,  but  was  speedily  pacified  by  tlie  countess. 

The  alarm,  however,  had  been  ^ven.  A  second  man-at-arms,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  corridor,  hearing  the  groan  of  his  comrade,  hastened 
to  the  spot,  and,  attacking  the  commandant  with  his  pike,  shouted  loudly 
for  aid.  Tumultuous  sounds  from  below  proclaimed  that  ihe  whole  g^oard 
was  roused.  Not  a  moment,  therefore,  was  to  be  lost.  Clasping  her 
precious  charges  to  her  bosom,  the  countess  flew  to  the  further  room, 
followed  by  Francesca,  and  the  young  count. 

Just  as  they  gained  it,  Cecco  del  Orso  appeared  at  the  further  end  of 
the  corridor.  Aroused  by  the  noise,  he  had  flown  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  it ;  and  on  beholding  his  prey  thus  snatched  from  him,  dashed  forward, 
with  a  fruious  ejaculation.  He  was  attended  by  his  officers,  Ronco  and 
Panzero,  and  a  host  of  men-at-arms.  Seeing  no  other  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  countess's  escape,  Malvezzio  called  her  to  fly,  and  planted 
himself  resolutely  in  the  path  of  the  condottierre.  His  fate  appeared 
certain;  but  Cecco  ordered  his  men  not  to  kill  him,  as  he  would  prove  a 
valuable  hostage.  In  the  terrible  struggle  that  followed,  Mfdvezzio, 
glancing  backwards,  perceived  that  the  fugitives  were  gone,  but  that  the 
secret  door  was  lefb  open.  On  descrying  this,  he  leaped  backwards^  and 
dashing  through  the  aperture  before  any  one  could  intercept  him,  sue* 
ceeded  in  closing  the  door. 

Nigh  frantic  with  rage,  Cecco  ordered  the  panel  to  be  burst  open ;  but 
this  was  a  work  of  some  difficulty,  and  before  the  necessary  implements 
could  be  procured,  it  was  evident  that  the  fugitives  woiud  have  made 
good  their  retreat.  Leaving  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  to  Eonco 
and  some  of  the  others,  he  hurried  off  with  Panzero  to  search  the 
Mrden,  as  he  concluded  the  secret  passage  must  have  an  outlet  in  that 
direction. 

Meanwhile,  Malvezzio  overtook  the  countess  and  her  companions  just 
as  they  were  issuing  forth.  A  few  seconds  enabled  them  to  gain  the 
grove  where  the  horsemen  were  concealed.  In  another  instant  the 
countess  was  mounted,  and  the  nurse  and  children  committed  to  the  can 
of  the  troopers;  Malvezzio  himself  taking  the  infant  in  his  arms.  Scarce!} 
was  this  accomplished,  than  Cecco  del  Orso  and  his  men  appeared.  The 
fu^tives  were  instantly  discovered,  and  several  bolts  were  launched  at 
them,  one  of  which  struck  Malvezzio  on  the  right  hand,  but  notwith- 
standing the  pain  it  occasioned  him,  he  kept  fast  hold  of  his  charge. 
*^  Whither  shall  we  go,  madam?''  he  demanded  of  the  countess. 
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<'  To  the  citadel — to  the  citadel!"  she  rejoined. 

The  distance  between  the  palace  and  the  fortress  was  speedily  cleared. 
Ih&hmg  through  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  most  of  whom  were  buried 
in  slumber,  they  crossed  the  drawbridge,  which  their  vigilant  friends  on 
seeing  them  had  caused  to  be  instantly  lowered.  As  the  last  man 
passed  ovevy  and  as  the  gateway  received  the  countess  and  her  children, 
the  baffled  condottiere  reached  the  e^^  of  the  moat.  He  made  an  effort 
to  vault  upon  the  bridge,  which  was  just  rising,  but  was  stricken  back- 
wards, and  had  only  the  mortification  of  hearing  Malvezzio's  laugh  of 
defiance  as  he  entered  the  fortress. 

On  dismounting  from  her  steed,  Caterina  flung  herself  on  her  knees, 
and  offered  up  heartfelt  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  providential  deliverance 
of  her  children.  She  then  proceeded  to  a  chamber  where  the  young 
count  and  his  little  sister,  notwithstanding  the  alarm  they  had  so  recently 
undergone,  were  speedily  composed  to  slumber. 

Aocompanied  by  the  nurse  Francesca,  bearing  the  infant,  Caterina 
next  descended  by  a  deep  stone  staircase  into  the  great  hall  of  the 
citadei  where  several  of  the  officers  were  carousing.  It  was  a  long  chamber 
lighted  by  a  brass  lamp  suspended  from  the  coved  stone  ceiling,  and  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  enormous  thickness  of  its  walls,  as  shown  by  the 
deep  embrasures  on  either  side.  Across  it  stood  a  large  oak  table,  at 
which,  on  huge  benches  of  the  same  material,  the  officers  were  seated, 
inaking  the  vaulted  roof  ring  with  their  joyous  toasts  and  laughter.  In 
one  of  the  embrasures  two  damsels  were  stationed  gazing  into  the  outer 
ooort,  where  a  great  fire  had  been  lighted,  the  ruddy  blaze  of  which  was 
leflected  in  the  hall,  while  a  third  damsel  was  listening  to  the  converse  of 
an  amotfous  young  soldier. 

On  seeing  the  countess,  the  officers  instantly  arose,  and  saluting  her, 
expressed  their  delight  at  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Thanking  them, 
Caterina  begged  that  her  presence  might  be  no  restraint  upon  their  mirth, 
tnd  took  a  seat  on  a  couch,  placed  near  an  antique  oak  cabinet  full  of 
ahrer  drinking  vessels,  and  surmounted  by  breast-plates,  morions,  and 
pikes,  while  Francesca  took  a  seat  on  a  rich  carpet  spread  out  at  the  feet 
of  her  mistress,  and  tried  to  hush  the  babe  to  repose.  For  some  time, 
the  countess  remained  with  her  head  resting  against  her  hands,  pondering 
oyer  the  strange  and  terrible  events  that  had  recently  occurred.  She  was 
roused  from  her  abstraction,  by  hearing  the  tread  of  armed  men  approach- 
ing, and  looking  up,  »w  Malvezzio,  attended  by  a  dozen  pikemen,  enter 
the  upper  part  of  the  hall  from  a  passage  on  the  right.  As  he  approached, 
Catenna  rose  to  meet  him. 

'^  Tou  bring  good  news,  commandant  ?*'  she  said,  noticmg  the  glad 
expression  of  his  countenance. 

*'  I  do,  madam,"  he  replied.     ^^  I  am  persuaded  that  the  success  of 
your  achievement  has  wrought  a  great  and  most  desirable  change  in  the 
emper  of  the  insurgents.     They  have  refused  to  obey  Cecco*s  orders  for 
moUier  attack." 
'' Ha!"  exclaimed  Caterina,  joyfully. 

''And,  what  is  more,"  returned  Malvezzio,  ''the  condottiere*s  mes- 
engen  have  just  returned  firom  Faenza,  bringing  word  that  the  commis* 
lary,  Antonio -Boscoli,  refuses  to  send  assistance  to  the  rebels." 

''  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  then,  disowns  all  share  in  the  deed?"  cried  the 
tnmtesB. 
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"It  is  his  policy  to  do  so,  madam/'  returned  the  commandant. 
"  Having  used  Ceoco  as  an  instrument  of  vengeance,  he  will  now  leave 
him  to  his  fate.     Have  you  any  further  orders,  madam  ?'* 

"  Announce  to  the  insurgents  that  I  offer  a  free  pardon  to  all,  with 
three  exceptions,  if  they  throw  down  their  arms,  and  own  their  allegiaooe 
to  the  Count  Ottavio.*' 

"  The  exceptions,  madam,  are—" 

"  The  assassins  of  my  hushand — Cecco  del  Orso,  Ludovico  Panzero, 
and  Jacopo  Ronco.     I  will  not  spare  them." 

"  The  proclamation  shall  be  instantly  made,"  replied  the  commandant 
"  Go,  Orlando,"  he  added,  to  an  officer,  "  and  summon  a  herald.^' 

And  as  the  officer  departed,  he  sud — "  Is  this  all,  madam  ?" 

"  It  is,"  she  replied.  "  Stay,"  she  added,  quickly.  "  What  ails  yoor 
hand,  Malvezzio?" 

"  I  have  been  hit  by  a  quarrel  from  an  arbalist,"  he  replied,  carelessly. 

"  The  wound  must  give  you  great  pain.  Let  me  dress  it,"  she  re- 
joined. 

And  taking  ointment  from  a  medicine-pouch  suspended  to  her  side, 
with  which  she  had  provided  herself  previous  to  her  late  perilous  expedi- 
tion, she  anointed  the  wound,  and  then  bound  it  round  with  linen. 

"  Of  a  surety,  the  hurt  is  much  easier,"  said  Malvezzio,  as  he  submitted 
to  the  gentle  ministry. 

Enchanted  with  Caterina*s  kindness,  several  of  the  officers  drinking  at 
the  table  rose,  and  lifting  their  tall  glasses,  chaiged  with  wine  to  the 
brim,  above  their  heads,  shouted — **  A  health  to  our  brave  and  noble 
lady !" 

'*  Thanks,  my  friends,"  she  replied;  " but  I  pray  you  drink,  also,  to 
the  health  of  your  brave  commandant,  for  to  him  I  owe  my  freedom,  and 
the  lives  of  my  children." 

'^  Health  to  Malvezzio!^— health  to  our  brave  commandant !"  cried  the 
officers,  again  raising  their  glasses. 

Repaiiing  to  the  gateway,  Malvezzio  caused  a  trumpet  to  be  Uown 
thrice  ;  af^r  which,  the  proclamation  was  made  by  a  herald.  It  wu 
received  in  perfect  silence  by  the  rebels,  and  the  commandant,  fearing 
some  surprise  might  be  intended,  kept  his  men  in  readiness  throoghoot 
the  night. 

About  an  hour  before  daybreak,  a  thick  fog  came  on,  and  the  darlmBW 
was  so  intense,  that  he  could  not  discern  a  single  object.  He  heard, 
however,  a  stir  amongst  the  insurgent  army,  followed  by  suppressed 
groans,  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  gibbet ;  and  then  all  was  still 

After  a  while,  not  even  the  tread  of  a  sentinel  could  be  heard ;  but  as 
the  darkness  continued,  and  he  was  apprehensive  of  a  sudden  assault,  be 
ordered  his  men  to  redouble  their  vigilance.  In  this  way,  he  amdooslj 
awaited  the  dawn. 

Meanwhile,  Caterina  had  in  vain  sought  repose.  Visions  of  her  loved 
and  slaughtered  husband  continually  flitted  before  her  eyes,  and  diased 
sleep  from  them.  As  soon  as  it  became  light  she  arose,  and  had  just  left 
the  room,  when  she  met  Malvezzio  hurrying  towards  her.  Perplexed  hj 
the  strange  and  undefinable  expression  of  his  coontenanoe,  she  bastdy 
demanded  the  nature  of  his  errand. 

''  Come  with  me,  madam,  and  you  shall  learn,"  he  replied. 

And  without  a  word  more  he  led  the  way  to  the  battlements. 
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.Arrived  there,  Caterina  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  The  in- 
8urg;ent  army  was  gone.  Her  husband's  body  had  been  removed  from 
the  gibbet,  and  in  its  place  three  others  were  swinging.  A  glance  at 
these  wretches  showed  her  that  they  were  the  assassins  of  the  count — the 
eondottiere  Cecco,  and  his  two  officers. 

'*  Are  you  satisfied)  madam?"  asked  Malvezzio. 

'^  I  have  never  beheld,  fedrer  sight,"  replied  the  countess,  with  a  ter- 
rible smile  which  gave  her,  for  a  moment,  the  appearance  of  an  avenging 
fury.  *-"  Call  Count  Ottavio!  Take  him  forth,  and  proclaim  him 
throughout  the  city  Lord  of  Forli  and  Imola  !** 

[See  notice  of  the  Baroness  Calabrella's  "Evenings  at  Haddon  Hall." — 
Post,  p.  419.] 
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BT  Ain)]l£W  WINTER. 

With  aspect  south,  my  little  room 
Should  ever  be  exempt  from  gloom, 
In  straight  white  shafts  tlie  morning  sun. 
From  the  east  should  inward  run  ; 
And  the  last  faint  streak  of  day. 
Through  the  western  pane  should  stray. 
And  cooling  chintz  of  fashion  old. 
Retaining  still  its  careful  fold. 
Should  cover  all  the  spacious  chairs. 
And  seem  to  speak  of  housewife  cares. 
So  dumb  the  carpet  should  be  wrought. 
No  sounds  of  footsteps  might  be  caught, 
Much  less  sly  Nan%  whose  sweet  surprise 
Should  be  to  creep,  with  laughing  eyes. 
On  fearful  Up-toe  up  behind, 
With  little  hands  to  make  me  blind. 

Of  pictures  round  I  would  have  few, 
But  all  of  nature  speaking  true. 
A  Constable,  so  lucid  sweet. 
On  sultry  days  my  eyes  to  greet; 
As  boys  who  spUsh  beside  a  brook. 
So  dewy  cool  should  be  its  look. 
And  Danby,  chiefest  of  his  band. 
Within  the  compass  of  my  hand 
Shotkld  picture  me  a  desert  vast, 
A  toiling  caravan  overcast. 
And  foundered  'mid  the  burning  sand. 
And  on  the  wall  towards  the  east 
I  would  have  an  endless  feast, 
A  landscape  of  that  rare  old  Cuyp, 
Of  breaking  full,  and  sun-warmth  ripe; 
And  when  the  great  orb  downward  roU'd, 
Along  the  wall  the  squares  of  gold 
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Athwart  its  fiice  should  slowly  melt, 
Whilst  nature  art,  art  nature  felt. 

Not  all  alone  I'd  keep  apart 
This  room  from  her  who  snared  my  heart, 
And  as  affection  ever  masks 
The  sacredness  of  pure  love  tasks, 
My  own  dear  girl  should  often  find 
Excuses  perfect  to  her  mind ; 
**  Her  fiischia,  lacking  water,  droop'd ; 
Or,  '**Tlie  long  curtains  were  unloop'd." 
And  on  such  small  pretexts  as  these, 
She  should  be  my  fondest  tease ; 
Disturbing  me  from  deepest  books 
By  constant  hindrance  of  sweet  looks. 

One  window  should  be  trellised  deep 
With  jasmine  stems,  and  vou  should  peep 
An  arm's  depth  through  the  shelt'ring  green  ; 
And  there  should  struggle  up  between 
A  rose  tree,  and  its  blooms  above. 
Heavy  as  woman's  heart  with  love, 
Should,  when  the  fitful  winds  bode  rain, 
Throb  gently  'gainst  the  casement  pane. 
The  lattice  I'd  have  open  wide 
(The  bin<f  rine  stems  just  push'd  aside) 
Upon  the  cool  deep  grass  of  June, 
^Thwart  which  there  should  be  swathes  beat  down. 
Such  as  we  trench  with  feet  all  white 
From  dusty  roads  with  pure  delight, 
Just  issuing  from  a  city  hived. 
With  pure  delight,  and  heart  revived 
That  we  have  lived  once  more  to  feel 
God's  breath  about  the  country  steal. 
And  when  an  idle  fit  came  on, 
I'd  ope  the  window,  and  the  song 
Of  birds  in  high  up  branches  clear 
Let  in  upon  my  charmed  ear. 
And  as  1  lay  at  length,  die  breeze 
From  base  to  spire  the  poplar  trees 
Should  ever  stir  with  slumberous  song. 
Whilst  quiver*d  all  their  leafy  throng.. 
And,  like  a  fall  of  summer  snow. 
The  apple  blooms  should  softly  flow, 
'Till  every  nook  within  the  room 
Was  fill'd  with  drifts  of  fresh  perfume. 
Then  musing,  half  awake,  I'd  lie. 
And,  as  I  gazed,  a  bird  should  fly 
Swiftly  across  the  vnndow  pane. 
And  then  a  full  shrill  note  should  strain. 
Right  in  my  ear,  and  as  I  mused. 
Both  sight  and  sound  should  grow  confused  ; 
But  still,  within  my  inmost  brain, 
That  bird's  song  should  bring  back  again 
With  one  sad  touch  of  sense  refined. 
Some  old  forgotten  state  of  mind. 
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Br  THE  AUTHOB  OF  "  HILLINODON  HALL,"  &C. 

Chap.  I. 

Shall  not  I  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  ? 

No  doubt  our  recollections  are  very  materially  tinged  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  entertainment  we  receive,  therefore  it  behoves  all  mayors, 
sherifis,  aldermen,  common-councillors,  &c.,  to  pay  attention  to  the 
hostelries  in  their  respective  jurisdictions.  1  would  particularly  draw 
their  attention  to  the  measures,  it  being  a  notorious  fact,  that  a  private 
quart  decanter  holds  three  inn  pints.  It  surely  is  quite  as  important 
uat  the  wayfarer  should  be  insiired  his  allowance,  as  that  butter  and 
fiour  should  be  the  right  weight.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  authorities 
aforesaid  would  attend  to  the  quality,  the  boon  would  be  very  considerably 
iDcreased.  To  suppose  that  an  inn-cellar  boasts  a  large  stock  of  old 
wioe  is  only  for  Oxonians  and  ensigns  to  believe — the  very  assertion  of  it 
OD  the  part  of  a  landlord  would  be  almost  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of 
vant  d  trade;  nevertheless,  I  cannot  but  say  that  I  think  some  closer 
imitations  of  the  wines  they  profess  to  have  is  desirable,  and  I  really  be- 
lieve would  be  remunerative  to  themselves,  it  being  scarcely  possible  to 
get  sDj  quantity  of  the  spurious  stuff  they  now  foist  off  under  French 
names  down  one's  throat.  Ports  and  sherries  must  be  expected  to  be 
sweet,  hot,  and  new ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  their  professions,  one 
nevffsees  an  ixm  stock  of  wine,  &c.  '^  walked  into"  by  the  sheriff,  without 
l)emg  struck  by  the  smallness  of  the  'quantity.  In  London  and  large 
towns  this  is  different,  hotel-keepers  often  being  vnne-merchants  as  well, 
and  precious  nuisances,  I  may  add,  they  sometimes  are,  persecuting  an 
vnfortunate  inmate  at  every  meal,  until  they  succeed  in  sticking  a  bar- 
gain into  him.  These  vintner  inn-keepers  are  as  bad  as  hair-dressers' 
apprentices,  with  their  coloured  and  perfumed  candle-ends  and  hog's- 
iaid,  which  they  dignify  with  electrifying  names,  and  poke  so  pertina- 
oooslj  at  their  customers.  ^*  Sorry  to  see,  sir,  your  hair  is  getting  ra^- 
ther  thin  at  the  top." 

No  answer. 

"  Sorry  to  see,  sir,  you  are  getting  bald  on  the  crown" — ^the  varlet 
iooking  in  the  mirror  to  see  how  that  acts. 

Bat  to  inna. 

The  head  waiter  at  an  inn  generally  takes  all  the  fees,  and  pays  the 
P^le  under  him.  I  have  known  more  than  one  head  waiter  with  a  share 
m  the  concern.  I  have  one  in  my  mind's  eye  now,  who,  tw^enty  years 
ago,  when  gentlemen  used  to  get  fastidious,  would  put  on  an  imposing 
face,  and  recommend  a  bottle  of  the  ^^  green  seal;'  and  I  was  in  the 
ttme  house  not  long  ago,  and  heard  his  successor  doing  precisely  the 
same  thing.  "  Very  curious  old  Port,  sir — what  we  call  the  green  seal," 
said  he,  setting  the  bottle  pompously  on  the  table,  having  first  held  it 
ap  to  the  light  to  see  it  was  all  riglit. 

"  Green  seal"  promises  to  last  as  long  as  greenhorns — most  probably 
to  the  end  of  time. 
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One  of  the  best  jokes  of  the  Reform,  times  was  with  a  waiter.  ^  All 
reformers  here,  waiter,  I  suppose?"  said  a  tory,  paying  his  bill. 

"  Oh,  yes!  all  reformers,  sir — master,  mistress,  self,  andalL" 

'^  Then  there's  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill,"  said 
the  gentleman,  laying  down  his  money. 

It  is  odd  what  different  views  different  people  have  respecting  & 
same  thing.  What  one  thinks  perfection  another  thinks  purgatotj. 
This  applies  particularly  to  ions.  '^  Capital  inn !"  '^  Worst  inn  in 
£ngland !"  On  the  continent,  hotel-keepers  invite  the  expressi(m  of 
opinion  on  their  establbhments.  Of  course  they  expect  favourable  ones 
on  their  own  ;  but  still,  keeping  the  sort  of  books  they  do,  enable  tza- 
vellers  to  record  their  opinions  on  the  entertainment  at  the  stage,  on 
either  side.  Some  of  the  observations  are  very  quaint,  and  D'lsnieli 
might  do  worse  than  collect  them  for  his  next  **  Curiosities  of  Literatine.'' 
In  England,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  facetiously  described  at  aft«- 
dinner  carouses  ^*  as  like  the  air  we  breathe,"  <&c.,  is  not  eucouraged  to 
hoist  the  lantern,  *'  Beware  of  a  bad  house !"  about  inns  ;  and  judges 
and  juries  really  are  such  queer  things,  that  '^  the  less  a  man  has  to  do 
with  them  the  better,"  as  tne  highwayman  justly  observed,  when  he  was 
going  to  be  hung. 

To  show,  however,  how  differently  people  view  the  same  establish- 
ment, I  will  relate  what  happened  to  me  the  other  night.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  a  man,  who,  my  host  on  presenting,  accompanied  with  this 
specification, — '^  The  gentleman  who  lived  a  week  at  the  'Boll  and 
Mouth' — Mr.  Peter  Parkinson,  tfie  gentleman  who  lived  a  week  at  the 
^  Bull  and  Mouth' " — just  as  he  might  have  introduced  Mr.  Van  Am- 
burgh,  as  the  gentleman  wot  confides  his  head  in  the  lion's  mouth, 
or  Mr.  Michael  Ang^lo  Titmarsh,  who  stuck  Punch's  poster  on  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt. 

But  as  I  see  it  wants  an  hour  to  dinner,  and  the  day  is  of  Washington 
Irving's  *^  spongy  order,"  I  will  tell  the  story,  with  particulars,  premising 
what  every  person,  I  dare  say,  has  observed,  that  there  are  varioas  vajs 
in  this  world  of  becoming  *'  fEunous,"  as  Lord  Byron  said. 

I  knew  a  man  who  gained  a  name  by  upsetting  the  ^'  Quicksilver' 
mail,  and,  though  to  h&ve  a  man  brought  up  to  one,  or,  in  oonformit^ 
with  the  rules  of  the  '^  Book  of  Etiquette,"  to  be  taken  up  to  be  intro- 
duced to  a  gentleman,  because  he  had  lived  a  week  at  the  ^^  Bull  and 
Mouth,"  Pmight,  per  se,  appear  rather  ridiculous ;  yet,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  party — all  being  more  or  less  famous — ^the  singulari^  in 
my  mind  vanished  at  once,  ana  I  looked  at  the  interesting  indiTidual 
just  as  I  should  have  regarded  Captain  Back  af):er  he  had  obeyed  the 
Admiralty  lacomc-— 

Ross  is  come — come  Back  I 

Here,  too,  let  me  premise,  that  the  ^'  Bull  and  Mouth,"  when  my  1^  ro 

spent  his  week  there,  was  not  what  the  '^Bull  and  Mouth"  noi.  8> 

standing  in  stately  grandeur,  noble,  dean,  and  well-proportioned,  at 

the  old  original  *'  Bull  and  Mouth,"  swarming,  as  it  used  to  swarm, '  h 

coaches  (if  with  nothing  else),  with  its  dark  coffee-room,  imbibiDg  10 

rich  odour  of  the  proximate  stable,  and  galleried  donnitories  opening  \o 
the  air. 

Nay,  reader,  turn  not  up  your  lip  with  the  curl  of  contempt !    De^  ^ 
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not  the  man  who  has  performed  such  a  feat.  Canvass  your  acquaintance, 
and  see  if  in  its  whole  range  you  can  produce  one  who  can  say,  ''  I,  too, 
bare  lived  a  week  at  the  *  Bull  and  Mouth.'  " 

Bat  I  have  not  yet  got  my  train  of  ideas  hacked  to  the  starting  station- 
house  of  my  mind.  To  place  the  matter  fiilly  and  intelligibly  before  the 
mder,  I  should  describe  the  person  who  introduced  me  to  this  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  rooms  of  one 
Mr.  Alphonso  Jenkins,  who  Hves  in  a  style  of  almost  Eastern  splendour 
m  a  £rst  floor  (jRumished)  in  Bidborough-street,  Burton-crescent.  Al- 
phonso is  a  traveller,  a  critic,  a  connoisseur,  a  virtuoso,  a  sort  of  poet, 
i  collector  of  China,  a  sort  of  wit,  a  guitarist,  a  sentimentalist,  and  a 
soap-boiler. 

I/ickless  pen  that  mine  is  I  In  reading  over  the  last  sentence,  I  see 
I  hare  strung  Alphonso's  qualifications  together  in  such  a  way,  as  might 
kid  the  "  ever-anxious-to-catch"  critic  to  exclaim,  "  Why  he*s  a  barman 
to  a  soap-boiler!"  No  such  thing,  reader — no  such  thing.  He's  a 
gennmtf  traveller.  Bonlogue-sur-Mer  is  proud  of  his  visits  ;  Calais  has 
contained  him.  He  has  been  at  Abbeville,  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Saint 
Denis — all  those  magnificent  towns  through  which  Paris-bound  voyageurs 
nonble.  Brussels,  too,  can  boast  of  his  patronage ;  and  I  have  heard, 
that  he  knows  the  ins  and  outs  of  Rotterdam.  If  he  had  his  own  way 
he  would  sink  the  soap-boiler,  and  shine  forth  as  the  virtuoso  only. 
There  he  is  great.  From  the  serene  retirement  of  Bidborough-street  he 
issues  his  edicts  on  taste,  literature,  fashion,  and  the  fine  arte.  He  can 
make  or  mar  an  author.  He  is  supposed  to  '*  do''  the  light  literature 
criticisms  for  *'  Grandmamma." 

Ptonters  acknowledge  his  power  —  poets,  "ditto**  —  old  Chinamen 
tremble  at  his  coming.  A  spurious  saucer  is  not  safe  before  him — a  sham 
Bembrandt  neither. 

But  I  hear  the  alarm-whistle  of  the  editor,  and  the  train  must  start, 
without  further  preface  or  palaverment,  so  here  goes: 

I  became  acquainted  with  Alphonso  aboard  one  of  those  drowsy  packet- 
boats  on  the  canals,  somewhere  about  Bruges  or  Ghent,  and  running 
bul  of  him  one  day  in  Fleet-street,  after  mutual  salutations,  and  wonder- 
nient  at  the  difference  of  his  appearance  without  his  moustache  and 
niperial.  He  presented  me  with  his  card,  which,  in  due  course  of 
**  exchange,"  produced  an  invitation  to  a  "  conversazione."  At  it 
A^honso  assured  me  I  should  meet  the  elite  of  London  life — men  re- 
i^owned  in  arts,  sciences,  research,  and  intellect,  travellers,  musicians, 
statesmen  (half-insinuating  that  Peel  was  coming),  singers,  dancers,  phi- 
kfiophers,  historians,  sheriffs*  officers,  trumpeters  ^^  heavenly  grenadiers, 
snd  little  drum-beaters,"  as  the  song  says  ;  in  short,  that  the  world  and 
his  wife  were  coming.  The  "  Book  of  Etiquette,"  "  Punch's  Portraits," 
•nd  Alphonso's  reviews,  had  inoculated  me  with  young  Nerval's  com- 
pUnt,  and  I  longed  for  a  peep  into  high  life.  Above  all,  I  wished  to 
we  that  broth  <A  a  boy,  little  James  Graham,  who,  Dame  Peel  says,  is 
^^o/wfl^jinamess." 

^  IVne  to  my  hour,  I  was  bowled  in  a  ''  patent  safety"  up  the  sweet  re- 
tnement  of  ffidborough-street,  and  presently  found  myself  on  the  land- 
ii^  of  the  first-floor,  at  the  drawing-room  door  whereof  stood  Alphonso, 
with  Bytonically  or  Carter  Hallically  arranged  collar,  and  turn-up  cuffs, 
SQRounded  by  some  murlcy- looking  foreigners,  while  a  dozen  or  two  of 
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'^  devil-may-care"  looking  Englidhmen,  in  every  variety  of  costume,  from 
a  dress-coat  down  to  a  blouse,  lolled  against  the  walls,  or  lounged  and 
rolled  about  the  chairs,  and  horse-hair  sofa. 

Alphonso  presented  me  to  them  in  rapid  succession.  First,  a  count  of 
the  holy  Roman  empire  ;  then  an  out-of-luck  duke  from  Bohemia ;  next, 
an  ex-master  of  the  horse  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco ;  then  the  author 
of  "  Ten  Minutes'  Advice  on  the  Care  of  your  Teeth ;"  then  the  author 
of  the  "  Universal  Jester,  or  Post-chaise  Companion."  Mr.  Catnach,  of 
the  Seven  Dials,  then  made  his  bow ;  after  him  came  Mr.  Somebody, 
whose  name  I  did  not  catch,  described  as  the  celebrated  owner  of  the 
'^  Happy  United  Family" — a  miscellaneous  collection  of  cats,  mice,  rats, 
and  birds,  all  living  in  perfect  harmony  in  one  cage ;  Baron  Nathan,  aod 
the  proprietor  of  Gowland's  Liotion  ;  Mr.  Bradbury,  the  patent  spect&de 
merchant,  and  Von  der  Hutton,  the  importer  of  piping  bullfinches,  &c  &c 
At  length  it  came  to  the  tmn  of  a  very  pallid-looking  individual,  whose 
tight-buttoned  coat  and  extensive  waterfall  satin  tie  concealed  the  de- 
ficiency of  a  waistcoat,  who  Alphonso  introduced  as  Mr.  Peter  Parkinson, 
the  gentleman  who  lived  a  week  at  the  ^^  Bull  and  Mouth." 

Strange  and  miscellaneous  as  some  of  the  previous  introductions  had 
been,  I  confess  I  was  most  tickled  with  the  last,  and  after  making  my 
obeisance  to  a  Paddington  conmiissioner  of  sewers,  the  clerk  to  die  derk 
of  the  Hampstead  and  Highgate  trusts,  and  Dr.  de  Drake,  the  corns, 
bunions,  and  callosities  curer,  I  retraced  my  steps  to  where  this  adventurous 
youth  had  deposited  his  body,  face  backwards,  on  a  mock  rosewood  chair, 
against  the  upper  rail  of  which  he  was  now  whetting  his  chin,  as  though 
he  were  going  to  shave  somebody  with  his  foce.  The  light  from  a 
couple  of  Mr.  Baker's  "  patent  composites,"  placed  in  a  bracket  against  the 
wall,  enabled  me  to  scan  the  youth's  sallow  countenance,  in  which,  6o 
strong  is  the  force  of  imagination,  I  fancied  I  traced  the  lineaments  of 
intense  thought  and  study. 

Having  whetted  his  fEu^e  and  chin  to  his  liking — ^an  operation  wbich  he 
performed  much  in  the  manner  of  a  horse  scratching  its  head  on  a  gate 
— he  next  began  to  lick  the  rail,  and  this  amusement  also  appearing 
popular  with  him,  some  seconds  elapsed  ere  I  could  catch  his  eye  so 
as  to  enable  me  to  hazard  an  observation. 

At  length  he  looked  at  me.  I  confess  I  was  rather  disappointed  with 
that  index  of  his  mind — the  eye.  It  was  full  and  clear;  but  after  the 
first  glance  the  effect  gradually  subsided,  until  it  receded  almost  bto 
vacuity. 

Like  Hamlet,  junior,  however,  with  old  Hamlet's  ghost,  I  determined 
to  have  a  word  with  him,  and  forthwith  observed,  that  it  was  a  fine 
night. 

"  Gkd  to  hear  it,"  he  said,  "for  I've  got  to  go  to  the  *  Cider  Cellar* 
arter  this." 

That  was  a  step  in  ihe  direction  I  wanted  him  to  go — ^viz.,  towards 
the  *^  Bull  and  Mouth."  Not  that  I  mean  to  mislead  country  youth  hy 
insinuating  that  the  '^  Cider  Cellar"  lies  between  Bidborough-street  and 
the  "  Bull  and  Mouthy"  but  I  mean  that  I  wanted  to  get  the  ''  Ball  and 
Mouth"  story  out  of  him,  and  touching  on  another  place  of  public  eo* 
tertainment  helped  me  on  in  that  direction. 

"  We  have  a  pleasant  party  here,"  said  I,  looking  round  on  llhe  hete- 
rogenous group. 
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<<  lGddliiig>''  he  said—';  no  drink  r 

« I  think  our  host  mentioned  that  you  once  lived  a  week  at  the  '  Boll 
and  Mouthy'  **  I  ohserved,  after  a  pause,  daring  which  I  was  thinking 
whether  it  was  not  better  to  put  tne  question  at  once  than  beat  about 
the  bosh. 

''  I  believe  you  there,"  he  said,  a  flash  of  fire  at  the  same  time  shoot-. 
iDg  across  his  vacant  eyes. 

''  Was  it  comfortable  7*  I  inquired. 

^Bett  beef-^Uaks  in  the  world  I"  he  exclaimed,  ^ving  the  top  of  his 
chair  a  thump  with  his  fist. 

"  What  was  the  cause  of  your  going  there  ?**  I  asked.  *^  What  were 
yoa  about  ?     Tell  me  the  story — tell  me  all  about  it  ?'' 

^  Story  r^  he  exclaimed,  like  Canning^s  needy  knife-grinder  to  the 
friend  of  humanity — ^^  Story!  Fve  none  to  teUj  sir!  I  only  wish 
the '  Bull  and  Mouth'  is  as  it  was,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  live 
were." 

Chap.  n. 

Wheh  I  got  settled  into  my  slippers  and  arm-chair  at  home,  I  thought 
orer  the  cunous  party  I  had  been  at,  and  the  unusual  and  ori^ai  intro- 
duction of  the  stranger.  That  ^^  what  is  one  man*s  meat  is  another 
man's  poison"  seemed  clearly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Peter  Parkinson 
and  Alponso  Jenkins;  Peter  Parkinson  evidently  considering  the  summit 
of  human  happiness  what  Alphonso  Jenkins  thought  an  extraordinary 
case  of  penance  and  self-endurance.  I  could  not  say  I  was  prepossessed 
irith  Alphonso.  He  was  evidently  a  notoriety-hunter— a  would  be,  I 
then  thought  how  I  became  acquamted  with  him,  recalled  the  long  table- 
dli6te  dinners  I  had  seen  him  at — the  justice  he  did  to  the  viands,  until, 
at  length,  by  one  of  those  circuitous  journeys  of  the  mind,  I  found  my- 
self involved  in  an  inquiry,  how  it  happens  that  an  inn  in  England  and 
an  inn  abroad  should  be  two  such  different  things. 

What  a  ^'change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  dreams'*  of  these  old 
coaching  menageries — these  Bulls  and  Mouths — these  Saracens'  Heads 
^these  Belle  Sauvages — these  Georges  and  Blue  Boars — these  White 
Horses — these  Swans  with  two  Necks,  and  other  zoological  curiosities. 
I  wonder  what  will  become  of  all  these  old  coaching-houses !  One  feels  the 
same  sort  of  interest  about  them  that  the  debtor  would  feel  for  the  Fleet, 
or  any  of  the  ex-prisons  in  which  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  being  con- 
fined. They  are  the  ports  at  which  many  Peter  Parkinsons  have  sailed 
and  arrived  firom  journeys,  either  for  good  or  evil.  I  looked  in  at  one  or 
two  of  them  the  other  day,  and  was  shocked  at  what  I  saw.  The  yards 
were  deserted :  no  bustling  of  bipeds — no  trampling  of  quadrupeds, — no 
rdling  of  wheels— no  tinklinc^  of  bells.  A  httle  twelve-year-old  urchin, 
who  could  scarcely  see  over  the  counter,  occupied  the  place  of  the  row  of 
saucy  clerks  who  formerly  could  hardly  deign  an  answer.  These  have, 
doubtless,  found  refuge  at  the  different  railway  stations,  where,  iu  city 
parlance,  '^  impudence  is  still  at  a  premium."  With  the  testimony  of 
Peter  Parkinson  before  me,  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  '^  no- 
body" could  call  these  old  places  comfortable ;  but  the  world  at  large,  I 
thimc,  would  not  be  inclined  to  look  upon  them  in  that  light.  On  the 
score  of  comfort,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  world  has  taken 
enormous  strides  vrithin  the  last  fifby  years — grown  vexy  fastidious* 

Jvbf* — ^TOL.  I^ZZiy.   KO.  CCZCY.  T 
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Look  at  the  country  houses  of  the  last  eeotmy,  and  contrast  them  widi 
the  country  houses  of  the  present  one.  Why  the  squires  are  now  fiviDg 
in  as  good  ones  as  served  tlie  nolnfity  before.  The  same  with  inns.  No 
body  used  to  expect  to  have  a  coffee-room  carpeted.  The  M,  customer 
liked  the  old  comer ;  the  grease-mark  on  the  wall  was  all  firom  his  own 
head.  Johnson  would  not  have  been  himself  at  the  **  Sfitre"  if  he  had 
not  had  his  own  place.  The  very  nastiness  is  a  recommendation  to  some 
people.  The  nastiness  of  the  majority  of  coaching  inns^  however,  was  not 
their  only  peculiarity.  The  ^  tmgrateful  hurry"  as  Gay  calls  it^  of  eveiy- 
body  was  quite  as  remarkable.  Fancy,  at  the  end  of  a  long  journey— sav 
firom  E^nourerh  to  London — ^two  days  and  two  niirhts— heme  at  leneth 
turned  out  of  the  cramped,  cabined,  confined  coach,  into  one  of  iheis 
inn-yards.  Lord  bless  us  I  But  a  journey  was  a  journey  in  those  days ! 
We  used  to  crow  over  our  grandfathers  when  we  got  coaches  to  diesr 
eight  miles  an  hour;  but  what  will  **  atmospheric"  posterity  think  of  as 
for  being  satisfied  with  such  crawling.  Notning  short  of  *^  Edinbuxvfa  to 
London  in  one  day"  will  go  down  with  them,  and  then  they  will  uunk 
they  ought  to  go  quicker.  The  Board  of  TVade,  I  see,  tnink  thirty- 
three  miles  an  hour,  including  stoppages,  the  equitable  rate  of  propu- 
sion.  Pace  is  quite  a  disei^ :  it  grows  with  what  it  is  fed  upon.  So 
with  postage :  people  will  soon  want  thdir  letters  every  half-hour,  fiiit 
my  business  is  with  inns.  Fancy  being  at  length  released  fi^m  bondsge^ 
and  turned  into  one  of  the  old  inn-yuds  in  London,  for  the  filrst  timc^ 


acquamtanoe, 

Alone,  but  in  a  crowd  I 

Doubly  dreadfiil  if  the  transition  is  from  the  merry  family  circle  of 
home  to  the  life-like  death  of  crowded  cities.     The  traveller's  coach  com- 
panions bustled  and  hurried  away,  and  before  he  knew  where  he  was  he 
stood  alone  among  strangers.     Such  strangers  too, — horsd^eepen  and 
helpers,  coachmen  and  cads,  gentlemen  with  sponj^es  and  dog-coDan^ 
Cachmere  shawls  made  at  Norwich,  or  piping  btdmnches  vidiich  they'd 
give  for  an  old  coat     Turn  into  the  coi^-room,  that  last  refuse  of  die 
destitute,   as  Dickens  well  calls  it — sandy  floor,   frousy,   fiMed  red- 
curtained  boxes,  greasy  newspapers,  and  Pigot's  still  greasier  Direetorjr. 
If  the  man  who  has  '^  travelled  life's  dull  round,''  sighs  to  think  ha 
*'  warmest  welcome's  in  an  inn,"  what  must  the  youngster  fed  at  fint 
experiencing  its  fiiendly  greeting.    But  who  shall  describe  a  night  st 
one  of  these  abominations, — ^we  snoidd  have  Washington  Irving  here,*-^ 
the  blowing  of  horns,  the  rumbling  of  coaches,  the  clambering  of  haaes, 
the  oaths  of  stablemen,  the  rattling  of  cabs,  the  jingling  of  coaches,  the 
wheeling  of  barrows,  the  timkling  of  bells,  and  though  last,  not  least,  the 
thumps  and  provoking  interrogatories  of  boots,  as  to  whether  we  are 
"the  gent  booked  for  the  Falmouth?*'  or  « the  lady  goin'  to  Dewiirf* 
Then  the  waiters :  there  is  as  much  difference  between  a  London  wsiter 
and  a  country  waiter,  as  there  ia  between  a  London  'pikeman  and  a 
country  'pikeman.     The  country  waiter  and  the  country  'pikeman  know 
every  boay,  the  Londoners  know  nobody — that  is  to  say,  diey  doa't 
know  who  or  what  you  are.    To  say  that  London  waiters  forget  peoiM 
laces,  is  to  contra£ct  much  minute  and  interesting  infermation  fi^ 
quently  supplied  by  these  wortUes  on  trials ;  but  ihen  it  is  geaealSj  to 
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the  effect,  that  a  g«nt.  came  wiih  a  lady  on  such  a  day,  and  had  all  the 
deEcacies  of  the  season  in  the  Glohe.  They  don't  say  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tomkinson,  or  a  lady  and  g^tleman  calling  themselves  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tomkinson,  came  on  such  a  day,  and  had  all  the  delicacies,  &c. 

Giatelbl  contrast  to  turn  mm  the  misery  and  discomfort  of  the  old 
eoadnng  iims  to  the  Victoria  and  Euston  of  the  railway  station.    I  really 
tlunk  the  Eoston  cookery  will  bring  the  late  unknown-untraversed  desert 
of  St  Planeras  into  repute,  and  compel  the  once  Taunted  Clarendon  to 
hide  its  gastronomic  head.     But  look  first  at  the  dimensions  of  the 
Eorton-^why,  it's  a  town  of  itself!     Take  its  opposite  neighbour,  and 
twm  brother,  the  Victoria  with  it,  and  they  are  a  city  of  themselTes  :  in 
olden  times  the^  would  have  returned  a  member  to  parliament  between 
them.     Lord  Euston's  title  has  risen  seventy-fiye  and  a  quarter  per  cent. 
ainoe  die  monster  hotel  was  built— he  should  be  called  Lord  Euston 
HoteL     What  dribbling  measures  ministers  promulgate  for  presernng 
tiie  peace  of  the  country,  calling  out  yeomanry  and  enrolling  cripple 
pensioners.      Why  don't  they  enlist  tne  porters,  waiters,  boots,  and 
raimefB  of  these  great  national  hotels.    If  they  were  well  drilled,  and 
drawn  up  rank  and  file,  with  their  boot-jacks  and  other  implements  of 
war  in  tiieir  hands,  they  would  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  Dan 
Umself  and  the  **  finist  pisantiy"  under  the  sun.     But  to  the  Euston  and 
l^ctoiia:  these  houses  are  conducted  on  the  continental  principle  of 
diarging  servants  in  the  bill,  and  letting  people  know  what  they  have 
to  pay  beforehand,  so  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  live  like  a  fitting- 
em^  and  then  grumble  at  the  bill.     Li  every  bed-room  is  a  list  of 
duBges,  and  people  may  occupy  the  vacant  tune  consumed  in  drying 
their  hands  by  reading  tne  announcement  in  the  frame.     The  prices  are 
highly  remunerative,  but  at  the  same  time  not  extravagant.     I  don't, 
however,  find  that  Peel's  vaunted  tariff,  which  was  to  enable  every  man 
to  pay  the  income-tax  without  feeling  it,  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
inn  bills  anywhere.     Perhaps,  like  the  bootmaker,  inn-keepers  were  just 
going  to  raise  their  prices,  and  the  reduction  enables,  them  to  keep  them 
as  tiiey  were. 

Still  the  charges  are  moderate  compared  to  hotels  at  the  west  end, 
and  having  no  servants  to  pay  is  a  luxury  of  no  small  importance.  One 
never  knew  what  to  give  servants — one  house  was  no  criterion  for 
another ;  and  between  the  sour  half-saucy  demeanour  of  the  underpaid^ 
and  the  dapper  obsequiousness  of  the  overpaid,  one  was  always  in  a  fidget. 
I  only  hope  that  thidc-headed  fool,  John  Bull,  who  never  seems  happy 
fipom  home  but  when  he  has  his  hand  in  his  breeches  pocket,  will  not 
contravene  the  salutary  regulations  by  beginning  to  pay  them.  I  would 
latiier  that  he  would  accept  the  invitation  at  the  bottom  of  the  inn  tariff 
and  give  notice  of  *^  any  negligence  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any 
member  of  the  establishment." 

On  comparing  the  Euston  bills  with  a  heap  that  have  accumulated  in 
a  eomer  of  my  portmanteau,  I  do  not  find  tne  charges  much  deficient  to 
wiiai  they  are  in  mamr  inns  in  otiier  parts  of  England.  Euston  dinners 
are,  by  the  bill  of  nure,  but  beds,  breakfasts,  teas,  and  those  sort  of 
things,  are  pretty  nrach  the  same.  Here  is  one  from  an  hotel  in  Edin- 
harffkr-^^  breaknat  half*a-crown,"  dinner,  with  game,  ^^  five  shillings  f 
anoiher  from  an  inn  at  Brighton,  wherein  breakiSast  is  charged  two 
duHingi  a-day,  with  the  ad£tion  of  one  day  **  ham  and  eggs,"  being 
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charged  a  shilling,  and  the  next  '^  eggs  and  ham/'  one  and  siiqienoe;  flo 
that^  at  Brighton  ham  and  eggs  is  evidentlj  the  dish  to  order.  I  have  a 
Leamington  bill,  too^  before  me,  where  breakfast  and  eggs  are  charged 
two  and  twopence,  so  that  a  breaJc&st,  in  an  innkeeper's  mind,  evidently 
consists  of  toast,  table-doth,  and  tea-pot — all  else  is  extra.  The  liea- 
mington  people  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  charging.  I  heard  a  story  of 
a  party  of  gentlemen  there,  who,  thinking  a  certain  number  of  bottiea 
of  inn  wine  had  not  the  same  e£bct  upon  them  that  the  same  number  of 
bottles  would  have  at  home,  determined  to  try  how  it  was,  by  decanting 
themselves  ;  when  lo,  and  behold,  the  decanter  woidd  not  hold  the  botde 
by  a  third ;  to  make  amends,  however,  for  the  excess  of  measure,  the 
landlord  very  properly  charged  them  a  shilling  a  bottle  extra.  I  have  a 
card  before  me  of  one  of  the  large  houses  Uiere,  where  **  ladies-maids 
and  servants  out  of  livery"  are  o£Fered  board  and  lodging  at  one  pound 
eight  a-week,  and  in  tne  servants'  hall  at  one  pound  six :  taking  the 
lowest  figure,  nearly  seventy  pounds  a-year — ^to  say  nothing  of  WBgoB, 
and  that,  too,  for  people  whose  parents  are  very  likely  living  and  bring- 
ing up  £Eunilies  upon  forty.  However,  if  people  like  to  pay  it,  it  is  **  no 
business  of  mine,"  as  Paul  Pry  used  to  say,  only  if  I  had  a  servant  diere^ 
I  should  give  them  about  half  the  latter  sum,  and  let  them  board,  diem- 
selves.  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  both  benefit  by  the  transaction.  The 
worst  feature  in  an  inn  bill  is  the  word  '^  Soda."  It  is  a  sure  sign  the 
wine  was  bad ;  the  very  reading  of  the  word  conjures  up  a  headache,  or 
the  heartburn,  or  both.  There  is  no  end  of  "  Soda*'  in  the  bills  I've 
been  looking  over — so  much,  indeed,  that  111  have  no  more  of  it»  and 
stop  the  discussion  by  putting  all  the  Green  Dragons,  and  Georges,  and 
White  Swans,  and  Black  Boys,  and  Bells,  and  Kings'  Arms,  and  Lord 
Granbys,  and  Cross  Keys,  and  Wellingtons,  and  Bluchers,  into  the  fire. 
There,  how  they  blaze ! 

I  veiily  believe  I  have  spent  as  much  money  in  town  inns  as  would 
have  built  a  first-rate  alms-house,— clock,  vane,  and  all  complete, — lo 
comfort  and  shelter  me  in  the  decline  of  life.  And  **  cui  bono,"  I  may 
ask,  what  good  has  it  done  me  ?  Am  I  ever  spoken  of  with  affection 
or  remembered  with  regret  ?  Oh,  no!  If  I  am  ever  spoken  of  at  all, 
it  is  as  of  ''Number  Forty-two,**  or  as  'Hhe  lushy  cove  in  Mnety-four, 
wot  lost  the  Magnet  three  times  by  over-sleeping  of  himself."  Shocking 
reflection!  No  act  stings  a  man  half  so  severely  as  the  pecuniary  indis- 
cretions of  his  youth;  time  softens  all  other  sorrows,  but  these  recol- 
lections rankle  and  canker  the  more  the  older  we  get.  Away  with  thenv 
say  I! 

Clubs  have  put  a  sad  spoke  in  the  wheels  of  London  hotel-keepers — at 
least,  in  as  far  as  coffee-rooms  are  concerned.  Every  man  belongs  to  a 
club,  where  as  much  or  as  little  wine  can  be  taken  as  he  chooses.  The 
old  custom  of  drinking — ^rather  poisoning  oneself — for  what  was  called 
the  ''  good  of  the  house"  is  almost  exploded.  Vinegar  cruets  sap^j 
the  place  of  magnums.  Degmerate  days!  Could  any  of  our  hardy 
three-bottle  ancestors  see  the  libations  of  their  sons,  now  they  would 
blush  for  their  degeneracy!  But  for  the  increase  of  population,  the 
wine  trade  would  be  ruined*— the  port  wine  trade,  at  least.  It  is 
Only  poor  old  stagers  who  stick  to  the  ''  strap," — ^young  ones,  and  people 
elamberinff  up  the  hill  of  gentility,  drink  claret — ^young  ones,  because 
they  are  half  drunk  with  champagne  before  the  doth  is  drawn,  aid 
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''aspinmia"  because  they  uoderstand  it  is  '<  genteel."  Well,  well,  ^'it's 
rery  hsnnless!*'  as  the  lady  said  when  she  gare  five-and-twenty  guineas 
for  a  pocket-handkerchief. 

An  inn — hotel,  perhaps,  I  should  call  it — abroad  is  a  traveller's  home 
— ^his  haven;  in  England  it  is  little  better  than  a  harbour  of  refuge.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  no  one  goes  to  an  inn  that  can  possibly 
avoid  it.  Two  causes  combine  in  effecting  this :  first,  the  want  of  com- 
fort which  characterises  the  generality  of  English  inns;  and,  secondly, 
the  exorbitance  of  the  charges.  Abroad,  the  hotels  are  the  liveliest,  the 
gay^  the  pleasantest,  the  cheapest  places  going;  while  in  England, 
they  are  generally  noisy,  dingy,  frouzy,  comfortless  affairs,  that  we  go 
into  reluctantly,  and  are  never  happy  until  we  are  out  of  it  agiun.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  greater  difference  in  one  and  the  same  thing, 
than  between  the  light  airiness  of  a  Calais  or  Boulogne  hotel,  and  the 
heavy,  sombre,  cheese  and  porter  air  of  a  Dover  tavern.  The  French 
hotel  wears  the  holiday  garb  of  a  perpetual  /ete — the  English  one  only 
wants  the  sign  jaken  down,  and  bars  put  up,  to  look  like  a  prison. 
Abroad,  the  colour  of  the  building,  the  air  of  the  draperies,  the  taste  of 
the  flowers,  the  neatness  of  the  attendants,  all  invite  you  to  enter,  and 
generally  to  make  a  lengthened  sojourn.  In  England,  if  any  thing  is 
attempted  in  the  way  of  decoration,  any  thin^  smart  or  cheerful  in  the 
way  of  carpet  or  curtain,  or  any  little  bit  of  nature  introduced  in  the 
way  of  shrub  or  flower,  they  seem  to  put  to  shame  the  rest  of  the 
fimutiire,  or  to  demonstrate  the  sad  difference  between  town  and  country 
plants.  I  write  this  in  view  of  three  stunted  soot-catching  spruces  in 
zed  pots^  gracing  an  iron  balcony,  the  yellowing  stem  of  the  middle  tree 
(bosh  rather)  giving  notice  of  premature  departure.  Luckless  plant  to 
be  thus  cut  off!  Spruces  indeed!  there  is  little  spruceness  about  them. 
Neyertheless,  unless  the  landlord  reads  this  article  (and  I  have  purposely 
omitted  all  intimation  of  the  locality),  I  will  be  bound  to  say  he  will  let 
the  whole  tree  wither  before  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  remove  it. 

The  hotels  at  Crreenwich,  Blackwall,  and  Richmond,  and  a  few  of  the 
suburb  holiday  places  are  exceptions ;  but  then  they  are  merely  summer 
flowers,  and  store  their  flnery  in  the  winter.  Nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  Castle  garden  at  Richmond  on  a  fine  summer  after- 
noon, when  the  Thames  is  alive  with  steamers,  full  of  smart  bonnets 
and  bodices. 

What  a  long  way  a  little  money  will  go  with  a  single  man  abroad — 
wbat  enjoyment  he  may  have  for  it,  and  what  an  insight  he  may  get 
into  Hfe  and  the  world  at  large !  The  great  fault  of  Englishmen  is 
that  they  always  travel  in  shoals  :  one  would  think  they  expected  to  be 
eaten  up  by  the  natives,  and  go  together  for  mutual  protection.  It  is  a 
great  drawback  upon  observation  and  adventure,  for  they  are  generally 
too  busy  with  their  own  party  to  look  after  other  people,  while  their  num- 
bers preclude  their  admission  into  other  circles.  Dr.  Johnson  said  that 
a  poetchaise  had  jolted  many  an  intimacy  to  death,  and  foreign  travel 
has  had  the  same  effect  upon  thousands  of  friendships  that  might  have 
stood  the  ordinary  jars  and  concussions  of  life.  The  true  way  to  travel 
is  to  set  off  alone,  with  two  shirts  and  a  dickey,  picking  up  acquaint- 
ance and  leaving  them  just  as  chance  or  inclination  directs.  I  have 
known  two  of  the  best  friends  in  the  world  squabble  before  they  reached 
the  French  coast,  and  ^<  cut"  before  they  got  to  the  capital.     One  of 
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the  great  luziuies  of  continefQtal  trsTel  undoabtedly  ii^  ibe  almost  in- 
yariable  excellenoe  and  reasonabienefls  of  the  pubuc  aooommodatioiuu 
The  scale  of  chaiges,  too,  is  so  much  assimilatea,  that  a  maa  can  make 
his  Inll  out  in  his  own  nund,  ahnost  as  accurateij  as  the  landknd^-bed 
so  much,  breakfast  so  much,  dinner  so  much.  In  England  this  la  not 
the  case,  as  I  said  before.  Breakfast,  at  many  inns,  comprises  a  Britaa* 
nia  metal  tea-pot,  sugar-basin,  and  milk  (called  by  courtesy  cream),  jag 
to  match,  a  pot  of  butter  and  a  roll— -all  the  essentials,  ^;g9,  fned 
ham,  cold  meat,  &c.,  being  extras.  At  a  fashionable  hotel  in  Bond-street^ 
dinner  used  to  be  charged  item  by  item,  even  down  to  the  bread  and 
melted  butter,  and  a  pretty  eiqiensive  aStai  a  half-crown  coffee-room 
used  to  be.  Abroad,  they  charge  you  two  firancs  £or  break&8t»  and 
give  you  whatever  you  call  for.  1  have  seen  men  eating  ftKrimpi, 
hashed  woodcock,  red  mullets,  turkeys*  eggs,  and  I  don't  Imow  -wnat 
else,  for  this  sum.  People  talk  of  their  indifference  for  the  good  thinga 
of  this  world,  and  their  ability  to  dine  off  any  thing  (particulazly  wboi 
ihey  have  just  finished  a  good  breakfast  and  don't  feel  as  if  they  were 
likely  to  be  hungry  again)  ;  but  say  what  they  will,  the  certainty  c^  a 
good  dinner  and  comfortable  accommodation  at  the  end  <^  a  long  day,  is 
no  small  cheerer  to  the  spirits. 

Railroads  have  done  by  country  inns  what  clubs  have  done  by  London 
ones — ^in  patrician  parlance,  '^  knocked  the  wind  out  of  them."  Nay, 
I  think  railroads  have  dealt  a  severer  blow  to  country  inns  than  dufae 
have  to  London  inns,  for  the  railways  have  closed  some  of  the  '*  day- 
lights*' for  them  altogether.  What  a  melancholy  sight  is  a  gxcMiA 
rambling,  deserted  road- side,  hotel,  house,  and  stables  alike  empty,  and 
the  once  attractive  sign,  creaking  and  rattling  on  its  gibbet  I  I  saw 
such  a  one  the  other  day  :  I  had  not  seen  it  for  five  years — ^it  was  then 
in  its  glory — a  nice,  pretty,  rough-cast,  old  hale  house,  with  woodbine 
and  black  cluster  vines  creeping  up  its  blue  tile  roof — ^all  was  in  keep- 
ing. The  large  trim  landlady  rustling  in  black  silk  and  well  oiled 
firont ;  the  sly  little  hasel-eyed  niece  continually  popping  her  head  out 
of  the  best  pariour  window ;  two  fine,  straight,  fiill-grown,  buxom  lasses 
acting  the  alternate  parts  of  chambermaid  and  dairymidd;  one  old 
waiter  in  a  clean  pink  striped  jacket,  as  though  he  were  about  to  ride  a 
race;  and  a  still  older  boots  with  large  sUver  buckles  in  his  shoes.  All 
was  changed.  The  large  landlady  was  dead  ;  ditto  the  waiter,  ditto  the 
boots.  The  buxom  chambermaids  and  the  pretty  niece  were  all  married 
— the  latter  to  the  ^'  union"  doctor,  the  former  to  fiumers'  servants.  A 
traveUiag  donkey  had  broken  ^through  the  white  railing  and  browsed 
upon  ihe  vine,  pulling  it  nearly  down,  exhibiting  the  green  damp  i^pon 
the  wails,  and  knocking  the  *^  to  let"  board  crooked.  The  last  whed- 
mark  had  died  out  before  the  door.  I  peeped  in,  but  seeing  the  glass 
case  that  used  to  hold  the  interesting  museum  of  pigeon  pies,  jelly,  stidGi 
of  celery,  and  jaded  joints  gone,  I  beat  a  hasty  retreat  fiom  the  now 
deserted  scene  of  much  previous  enjoyment. 
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fiegioDs  of  the  Euphrates — Territory  of  the  Captive  Jew»— An  Extent  of 
Two  Hundred  Miles — Islanded  Town  of  Haditba — Nearda  of  the  Jews — 
Iskod  and  Ruins  of  Jubba-— Pombeditha  of  the  Jews — Bitumen  Fountains 
of  Hit— The  Throne  of  Trajan— Mound  and  Ruins  of  Sifairah— The  Ro* 
mans  in  Babylonia— Synagogue  of  Sura — Extinction  of  the  Princes  of  the 
CaptiTity. 

Tbe  vaUey  o£  the  E^brates  msy  be  conaidefed  aa  divided  into  twelve 
&tinct  TeponEy  which  are  not  less  remarkable  in  th^  raieTal  aspect  and 
phyncal  characters  than  th^  are  in  their  incidents  of  nistoiy  and  diTers. 
populations.  Thus  the  higher  portions  of  the  river  belong  to  the  elevated 
and  frosen  uplands  of  haidj  Armenia.  A  second  region  comprises  Cap- 
padodan  Tauma,  through  whose  rocky  depths  the  waters  have  to  fbroe 
thsir  way  for  a  consider^le  distance,  ere  they  gain  the  third  and  fertile^ 
but  still  hiUy  districts  of  Conunagena,  renowned  in  the  history  of  Alex- 
ander's successors,  and  of  an  early  Christianity.  A  fourth  region  is  the 
Syrian  Euphratensis,  a  more  lev^  country,  distinguished  by  the  number 
and  lustre  of  its  ancient  towns,  and  terminated  by  a  sombre  rocky  dis- 
trict, at  one  period  the  seat  of  dark  rites  performea  in  the  high  temples 
of  Ba'al,  Magog,  and  Astaroth;  and  at  another,  the  oft-disputed  battle- 
field of  Rjoman  and  Persian  power.  The  fifth  is  forest  land,  amid  which 
the  river  expands  to  leave  a  ford  or  pass,  renowned  from  all  antiquity, 
and  whieli  also  reveals  the  shady  summer  retreats  of  luxurious  yet  taste- 
fid  and  artistic  Khalifs,  and  the  marble  palaces  of  the  Queen  of  Palmyra. 
A  oxth  leads  by  the  valley  of  the  Habor — ^the  perpetual  limits  of  Ro- 
man power  ana  dominion  in  the  east,  to  the  scriptural  Rehoboth  and  the 
■trongholds  of  Saladin.  This  is  essentially  Mesopotamian  Euphrates. 
The  seventh  is  the  Arahian  or  central  part  of  the  river,  characterised  by 
its  palm  groves  and  Persian  water  wheels,  which  clothe  an  arid  and 
andy  soil  with  gardens  and  shrubbery,  amid  which  arise  the  minarets 
and  temples,  the  domed  sepulchral  chapels,  and  the  earth-coloured^ 
vindowl^  houses,  thickly  interspersed  with  ruins,  of  modem  Islamism. 

The  next,  and  the  eignth  district  in  succession,  and  to  which  the  pro- 
graas  of  the  descent  now  conducts  us,  is  a  drear  and  wild  territory  of 
nigged  and  naked  rocks,  only  here  and  Ihere  fertilised  by  plains  of  allu- 
rium,  and  interq>ersed  with  rich  valleys  and  islands  of  exceeding  verdure. 
This  region  extends  from  the  picturesque  town  of  Ana  to  the  plains  of 
Babyloma,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles  by  river,  ana  it  c<mi- 
^MDs,  seduded  within  its  bosom,  the  sites  of  what  were  once  the  chief 
^ornns  and  strongholds,  and  the  chief  schools  and  synagogues  of  the  ci^- 
tive  Jews. 

It  was  in  this  territory  that,  like  Deiotarus,  the  Paphlagonian  king, 
driven  within  the  limits  of  a  metropolis,  a  citadel,  and  a  treasury  in  the 
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yallej  of  the  Halm  the  Resh-Gluihay  or  Prince  of  the  CaptintYy  isolated 
by  rocks  and  sands,  which,  except  for  an  occasional  snake  or  uzard,  are 
abandoned  to  fear  and  famine,  supported  all  the  state  and  splendour 
of  an  oriental  sovereign,  isx  outshining  in  pomp  the  rival  prince  and 
patriarch  at  Hberias,  and  that  for  a  long  time  alElter  the  £uie  of  Islam- 
ism,  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 

The  steamer  EuphrcUes  left  its  station  above  Ana  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  31st  of  May,  and  keeping  to  the  right  of  the  long  line  of  verdant 
islands,  passed  safely  throura  &e  various  difficulties  presented  at  this 
point  to  the  navigation  of  the  river.  These  impediments  overcome,  the 
steamer  brought  to  for  a  short  time  on  the  Mesopotamian  side  of  the  river, 
a  mile  or  two  below  the  town.  I  went  ashore  witn  others,  and  having  gone 
inland  to  examine  the  rocks,  was  unaware  of  the  steamer  having  started, 
till  turning  accidentally  round,  I  saw  her  already  on  her  way,  and  beyond 
reach  of  voice  or  signals.  I  had  nothing  left  but  to  make  the  best  of  my  way 
after  her,  and  I  walked  from  this  moment,  with  a  few  hours  rest  at  nigh^ 
till  about  the  same  hour,  or  nine  o*clock,  the  ensuing  day,  when  I  rejomed 
my  ship  at  the  islanded  town  of  Haditha,  a  distance  by  river  of  nxty* 
six  mUes  from  Ana,  but  probably  not  more  than  fifty  by  we  left  bank. 

At  Al  Buni,  about  six  miles  below  Ana,  an  iiregular  ledge  of  rocks 
and  wall  extends  about  three  hundred  yards  into  the  river,  and  causes  a 
broken  falling  current,  difficult  for  a  steamer  to  breast;  and  a  little  be- 
yond this  was  a  castellated  mansion  corresponding  to  the  castle  called 
Sb^ria  by  Balbi. 

About  seven  mUes  above  Haditha,  a  few  date  trees  on  the  left  bank,  and 
some  ruins,  mark  the  site  of  a  small  town  called  Zidba,  and  apparently  the 
same  place  that  is  written  Zovia  by  Balbi,  and  Zawyhe  in  Texaira.  At 
this  point  a  wall  nearly  crosses  the  river,  leaving  a  passage  of  only  firom 
thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  wide,  close  in  with  the  right  bank,  with  rocb 
further  obstructing  the  passage  below. 

All  along  this  portion  of  we  river's  course,  the  ruins  of  walls  are  met 
with,  to  which  formerly  wheels  were  attached  for  the  puipose  of  irrigat- 
ing the  country,  attesting  to  the  population  and  industiy  which  simled 
upon  these  lands  in  the  time  of  its  occupation  by  the  Israelites. 

Haditha  or  Haddisa  is  a  small  island  which  now  only  contains  a  few 
cottages  of  sedentaiy  Arabs,  embosomed  amid  palm  trees  and  pomegn- 
nates,  and  which  struggle  into  life  amid  ruins  of  older  edifices.  The 
population  of  agricultural  Arabs  in  tiie  surrounding  district  is  still,  how- 
ever, considerable ;  but  the  ruling  shaykh  takes  up  his  residence  in  die 
village  on  the  island.  Harassed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  who  come 
down  in  harvest  time  to  plunder  the  crops,  these  people^  expressed 
through  their  chie^  an  ardent  desire  to  pass  imder  the  nue  of  a  natioii 
which  had  found  the  means  of  navigating  their  river,  and  which  could 
give  them  a  real  protection  by  means  of  armed  steamers. 

Haditha  is  sumamed  by  the  Arabian  geographers,  Al  Niir,  or  ^'  The 
Luminous,"  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  a  celebrated  seat 
of  learning  among  the  Jews.  The  &cts  collected  in  favour  of  this  iden- 
tity, by  D  Anville,  are  further  corroborated  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who 
distinctiy  associates  Pombeditha  with  Jubba,  which  is  a  site  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  known  by  oder 
names  than  Nearda,  for  Benjamin  of  Tudda  notices  in  his  '*  Itineraiy," 
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p.  63,  AEobar,  as  being  -with  Pombediiha  in  Nehardea.  This  Aliobar 
would  appear  also  to  be  the  same  as  the  Olabus  of  Isidoros  of  Charax, 
which  iliat  author  places  at  a  distance  of  twelve  schsenl  from  Anatho, 
and  hence  another  mediseYal  name  for  this  fortified  synagogue  and  school 
of  the  Babylonian  Jews. 

Josephns,  in  his  ^'  Antiquities/'  describes  Nearda  as  a  populous  Baby- 
lonian town,  possessing  feitile  and  extensive  lands,  and  capable  of  defying 
an  enemy,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  strong  wsJls  and  the  river 
£iq>hiates.  Ptolemy  places  Nearda  in  Mesopotamia,  which  only  proves, 
as  Cellarius  justly  remarks,  that  it  was  a  Pimitrophal  town. 

The  same  isluid  fortress  c^pears  under  the  name  of  Achaiachala  in 
Ammianus  Maicellinus,  as  having  been  passed  by  the  Roman  army  after 
Tfailutha,  and  like  that  fort,  being  calculated  by  its  nature  and  artificial 
defences  to  make  a  strong  resistance,  it  was  neither  attacked  nor  sub- 
dued.* 

The  same  morning  that  I  joined  the  steamer  at  Haditha  (June  1st), 
we  started  on  our  onward  course,  through  a  country  of  the  same  stem 
aspect,  with  the  exception  of  a  fertile  vale  called  the  Wadi  H&rim  on  the 
fiabjk>nian  side.  After  a  brief  navigation  of  twenty  miles,  we  arrived 
at  the  large  island  called  Jubba,  in  which  the  cottages  of  Arabs  and  mo- 
dem sepmcbral  chapels  are  dispersed,  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  and 
otber  fragments  of  antiquity,  amid  a  dense  growth  of  palm  trees  and 
pomminate  shrubs.  There  were  also  many  modem  houses,  and  traces 
of  olden  times  on  the  Babylonian  side  of  the  river,  and  a  Muhammadan 
manid  made  itself  distinguished  amidst  the  far-spreading  groves  and 
gardens. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  saves  all  trouble  of  identification  in  regard  to  the 
mediaeTal  history  of  this  place,  by  his  attesting  Al  Jabar,  as  he  designates 
it,  to  be  the  site  of  the  Jewish  Pombeditha,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Babylonian  schools.  I^Anville,  also  remarks  that  tiie  position 
given  to  Pombeditha  in  the  oriental  part,  *'  Orbis  Romani,*^  corresponds 
to  the  position  of  Jubba. 

The  distance  g^ven  by  the  historian  of  Julian's  descent,  of  200  stadia, 
or  twenty  miles  from  Achaiachala  to  Baiasmalcha,  also  written  Barax- 
malcfaa,  also  identifies  the  place  so  named  with  Jubba.  As  the  name 
given  by  Ammianus  to  Hamtha,  appears  to  have  some  reference  to  its 
Tdfky  castle,  so  that  of  Baiasmalcha  appears  to  allude  to  the  existence  of 
a  nuuik,  or  king,  at  the  place;  in  the  same  way  as  we  afterwards  find  him 
calling  the  nam^malik  or  royal  river,  Naarmalcha.  This  would^  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  Pombeditha  was  the  chosen  residence  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Captivity. 

On  descending  the  river  the  following  day  (June  2),  from  Jubba  to 
Hit,  we  passed,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  first-mentioned  site,  an  Arab 
riUage,  above  which,  a  Muhammadan  masjid  occupied  a  prominent  posi- 
tion upon  a  rocky  headland,  while  groves  of  palm  trees  and  gardens 
Ringed  the  river  banks  below.  Tins  site,  called  Nasia  by  the  Arabs, 
and  noticed  by  Idrisi,  as  being  twenty*  one  Arabian  miles  above  Hit, 
eonesponds  to  the  Diacbra  of  Ammianus,  or  Aax^pa  of  Zozimus,  seven 

*Hadatha  is  also  mentioned  among  the  metropolitan  and  episcopal  churches 
nlgect  to  the  Catholiooa  <^  the  Chald^s,  and  Hadiihy  in  Assyria,  as  among  the 
Jaoofaite  £^;nsoopacie8. 
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miles  bdow  Banzmalcha^  and"  which  was  taken  and  deslrcyed  hy  die 
Bomans.  Indorus  Chanoenus  has  also  a  town  which  he  calb  Isueso- 
poli%  situated  between  Olabus  and  Aiopolis,  where  are  ihtd  fountains  of 
Utamen  (Hit)^  and  which  would  i^^pear  to  be  the  same  as  Pombedithsi 
were  it  not  for  the  distance  given  of  twelve  schaeni  from  Olabus.  But  is 
the  same  aothor  also  gives  sixteen  schseni  £rom  Iznnesopolis  to  Aiopolifl^ 
and  there  is  not  one  half  of  that  amount  of  twenty-eight  sehseni,  or  168 
miles  from  Haditha  to  Sit;  we  must  suppose  that  the  distance  between 
Ana  and  Haditha  is,  by  inadvertence^  repeated  from  Haditha  to  Isane* 
sopolis. 

As  we  approached  the  celebrated  bitumen  fountains  of  Babykmia,  the 
hilly  ranges  became  lower,  having  also  less  abrupt  slopes,  and  vergiDg 

and  repulsive  aspect 

Celebrity  has  not  conferred  riches  on  Hit.  Bendes  its  prodaedvs 
market  for  bitumen  and  salt,  it  is  also  a  station  in  the  great  caravan  road, 
and  is,  nevertheless  a  poor  town  of  about  one  hundred  houses,  with  only 
a  few  stunted  date  trees  growing  around.  The  s<nl  loaded  with  saline 
matters  and  permeated  by  sul^ureous  exhalations,  is  infiortile  and  un- 
productive; and  the  camiel,  pa^nt  of  thirst  and  tosl,  merely  pssses 
by  a  naked  spot,  wh^re  even  the  waters  are  unrefr^shing. 

These  fountains  renowned  in  all  antiquity,  which  furnished  the  in^ie- 
rishable  mortar  of  the  Babylonian  structures,  and  which  were  made  ob- 
jects of  espedal  visit  by  Alexander,  by  Trajan,  Severus,  and  Julian,  are 
several  in  number,  and  at  some  distance  firam  one  another;  two  of  the 
largest  occur  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  the  waters  of  which  are  re- 
c^ved  in  shallow  reservoirs,  the  bitumen  floating  on  the  sur&ce  is  col- 
lected and  allowed  to  harden,  while  the  evaporation  of  the  waterB  affinds 
a  large  supply  of  fine  salt,  which  is  not  only  sought  for  at  Bsghdad 
and  Basra,  but  also  at  Bombay.  The  temperature  of  the  springs  vss 
varied  from  88^  of  Fahrenheit  to  QB"".  The  water  was  dear,  bet 
evolved  gases,  having  a  sulphureous  smell,  in  large  quantitiea.  The  dif- 
ferent springs  unite  to  flow  in  one  stream  into  the  Euphrates,  correspond- 
ing to  tne  small  river  called  Is  by  Herodotus  (lib.  L^  c  179). 

We  have  seen  that  Isodorus  of  Charax  designates  the  bitumen  spfings 
by  the  name  of  Aiopolis,  and  Zoamus  calls  the  same  place  Zita,  or 
Sitha,  which  has  some  M>proximation  to  the  existing  name  of  Ayun  Bk, 
or  the  springs  of  Hit,  the  appearance  of  the  place  appears  to  have  been 
pretty  nearly  the  same  in  Olivier's  time  as  it  is  at  present.  It  oonU 
scarcely  boast  of  a  thousand  inhabitants  and  but  few  date  trees  grew 
arouna  it. 

The  oriental  geognqphers  notice  at  the  same  place  the  tomb  of  Abd' 
ullah,  son  of  Mubak,  a  mussulman  of  great  sanctity. 

Quitting  Hit  on  the  3rd  of  June,  the  country  continued  to  lowsr,  the 
hills  gradually  sinking  to  the  level  of  the  plains,  and  every  thing  charac- 
teristic of  solidity  and  durability  disappearing  frurt,  till  we  came  to  a 
point  where  the  last  low  and  nearly  level  upland  advanced  to  the  west  or 
<m  the  Arabian  side,  bearing  upon  nearly  its  extreme  point,  a  Mohsm- 
madan  temple,  called  Mariid  Sandabiya,  and  which  itself  rose  up  bm 
amidst  ruins  of  greater  antiquity. 

A  site,  stin  regarded  with  veneration  by  the  Arabs,  as  being  oaifas 
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Itft  vemnant  of  rodcy  landfly  was  also  a  seat  of  worship  in  olden  ^es,  for 
UdoniB  describee  it  under  ilie  name  of  Besachana,  as  the  seat  of  a  temple 
of  Atergatis. 

Zodmus  idates  that  Julian  proceeded  from  Zita  by  Me«a  to  Zara- 
(;ardi%  where  was  a  lofty  throne  built  of  stone,  and  whidi  the  natives 
related  to  have  been  built  by  Trajan.  Ammianus  also  speaks  of  what 
he  calls  Oaogardana,  an  abandoned  town,  which  the  Romans  burnt,  and 
where  the  people  pointed  out  the  Throne  of  Trajan. 

It  is  obviousy  although  history  does  not  recora  the  fiict,  that  Trajan  in 
erecting  a  throne  for  himself  was  imitating  therein  the  precedents  giyen 
to  him  by  oriental  pomp  and  pride.  The  Takhti  Suliman,  or  Throne  of 
Solomon,  on  the  plain  of  Murgab,  still  represents,  according  to  Sir  Wil- 
fiam  Onsely  and  the  Baron  de  Bode,  the  throne  of  the  andent  Kings  of 
Persia,  where  they  used  to  sit  in  public,  in  unison  with  oriental  taste,  and 
in  conformity  with  oriental  climate. 

Such  also  was  the  Takhti  Jamshid,  or  Throne  of  Dejoces,  at  Perse- 
polls,  the  Takhti  Balkis,  the  Throne  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  the  well- 
known  Takhti  Khnsran,  the  Throne  of  Chosroes,  at  Ctesiphon.  Even 
the  captive  Valerian  had  his  throne  allotted  to  him,  a  hillock  on  tiie 
plain  ii  Susiana,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  edifice  still  bear- 
mg  the  name  of  Takhti  Raisar,  or  Cssar's  throne. 

But  none  of  tiiese  bear  comparison  in  point  of  splendour  of  situation, 
and  f(v  peculiarity  of  concurrent  circumstances,  to  tne  site  chosen  by  the 
conqueror  of  the  Parthians  for  his  eastern  throne.  From  this  place,  the 
wide  and  level  plains  of  Babylonia  stretched  before  him  as  far  as  the  eye 
oonid  leach,  like  a  boundless  sea  of  land.  In  this  great  monotonous  extent, 
eorered  with  towns,  villages,  and  palm  groves,  dotted  with  temple-bearing 
mounds,  and  watered  by  innumerable  canals,  the  eye  would  see  in  ima- 
gination the  distant  towers  of  Babylon,  the  far-off  beacons  of  Chaldea, 
and  the  walls  of  Seleucia,  croWned  by  tiie  proud  arch  of  Ctesiphon;  for 
nothing  but  the  spherical  shape  of  the  earth  or  want  of  power  in  the  eye, 
could  obstruct  in  this  region  of  clear  skies  and  pellucia  horizons,  a  far- 
seeking  vision.  Immediately  below  the  same  spot,  the  hum  of  men 
would  make  itself  heard  from  cities  of  renown,  the  g^at  wall  of  Semi- 
nmis,  would  lay  Hke  a  girdle  upon  the  flanks  of  the  Babylonian  terri- 
tory, o'ertopped  by  the  lofty  towers  of  the  biblical  Accad;  while  the  river 
itself —the  mighty  Euphrates — was  all  the  time  flowing  beneath  the  very 
shadow  of  tiie  marble-seat,  exulting  at  its  proud  approach  to  the  land  of 
faruen  gates  and  gilded  palaces,  and  where  its  azure  bosom  would  be 
fretted  and  chequered  by  fights  like  tilie  stany  heavens. 

By  the  time  that  we  had  attained  the  parallel  of  Masjid  Sandabiya, 
an  traces  of  hills  or  rocks  had  disappeared  on  the  left  bank,  out  of  the 
level  plains,  of  which  the  great  mound  of  Si^Bdrah  rose,  surrounded  by 
fiagments  of  ruin  to  indicate  the  point  from  whence  the  great  wall  dP 
Media^  or  of  Semiramis,  now  called  Khalu,  or  Sidd  Ninorud,  took  its  de- 
parture to  follow  a  north-westerly  direction,  still  marking  tiie  limits  of 
rock  and  plain,  till  it  reached  tiie  Tigris  at  Opis,  or  Aski  Baghdad,  a 
distance  of  from  flfty  to  sixty  nules. 

Below  the  plain  and  ruins  of  Sifieurah,  the  soil  lowered  into  lake  and 
nsnh,  designated  as  Kara  GUI — the  black  lake,  and  sometimes  Rumilah; 
from  whence  the  first  great  canal  takes  its  departure  from  tiie  Euphrates 
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to  the  Tlgxis.  This  canal  is  yariously  called  Saklawija  and  Nahr  Isa, 
the  latter  name,  according  to  Abu-l-Fada,  being  derived  finom  Isa  ibn 
Abd-'ullah  ibn  Abbas,  an  uncle  of  the  Rhalif  Mansur. 

Beyond  the  valley  of  the  Saklawiya,  the  soil  rose  acain,  and  on  an 
almost  isolated  grayelly  spot,  so  surrounded  by  canals  of  irrigation,  as  to 
appear  peninsulated  on  the  river,  stood  the  modem  Arab  fort  of  Iilujah, 
a  quadrangular  walled  building,  without  either  town  or  village  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  steamer  brought  to  at  this  point,  "which  being  tbe 
most  proximate  to  Baghdad,  a  party  left  hence  the  ensuing  morning  for 
that  city. 

The  Roman  army  under  Julian  is  related  by  Ammianus  to  have  ad- 
vanced from  Ozogardana,  after  burning  the  town,  which  was  abandoned 
towards  the  Euphrates.  Some  opposition,  however,  was  made  to  the 
army  passing  the  river,  and  an  engagement  was  fought  with  the  troops 
under  Surenas,  and  the  Malik  Rodosaces. 

The  river  Euphrates  is  described  as  having  been  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  after  which  the  army  arrived  at  Macepracta,  where  are  stated  to 
have  been  the  remains  of  a  wall  built  to  preserve  the  Assyrians  i^fsmst 
incursions,  and  where  the  river  Euphrates  sent  off  a  large  canaL  These 
two  points  would  appear  to  establish  satisfi&ctorily  so  much  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Romans,  and  to  identify  Macepracta  with  the  site  of  Si- 
fairah,  and  the  first  canal  drawn  from  Euphrates,  also  called  Naaraga,* 
with  the  Nahr  Isa  or  Saklawiya. 

At  the  same  spot,  viz.,  where  the  Euphrates  is  first  divided,  Ptolemy 
placed  his  town  of  Sipphara,  the  name  of  which  we  still  find  preserved 
in  Sifairah,  and  Abydenus  (Apud.  Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  Hb.  ix.,  c.  41) 
also  notices  the  city  of  the  Sipparani,  after  which  he  says  the  Eo{diiate8 
is  divided.  It  appears  also  to  be  the  Schephithit  in  Kehardea,  of  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela. 

The  Roman  army  advanced  from  Macepracta  to  Perisabora,  and  Zon- 
mus  mentions,  what  b  not  alluded  to  by  Ammianus,  that  the  soldien 
stuck  in  the  mud  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal,  which  evidently  r^ers  to 
the  marsh  called  Rumilah,  or  Kara  Giil.  Perisabora  is  described  by 
Ammianus  as  a  great  and  populous  town,  surrounded  by  water,  the  cita- 
del being  built  on  a  rock  imitating  the  Argolic  buckler.  According  to 
Zozimus,  the  town  had  a  double  wall,  disposed  as  a  segment  of  a 
circle,  the  north  side  being  defended  by  a  canal,  the  east  by  a  ditch  ind 
rampart,  with  oblique  entrances  to  the  south  and  west.  Ilie  road  from 
the  outer  wall  to  the  citadel  presented  many  difficulties,  and  there  were 
high  towers  of  bricks  and  plaster  half  way. 

The  name  of  Perisabora  is  derived  by  the  sophist  Libanius  (Orai  p* 
315)  from  the  Sasanian  King  Sanor,  or  Shapur,  and  the  identi^  of  this 
city  with  A'bar  I  have  found  inaicated  in  the  lists  of  the  metropolitaa 
and  episcopal  churches  subject  to  the  CathoUcos  of  the  Chaldeans,  wh^ 
A*bar  is  mentioned  as  a  bishop's  see  under  the  name  of  Pheroz  Sapor, 
evidently  Firuz  Shapur,  and  it  is  also  enumerated  among  the  Jacobtta 
bishoprics  by  the  name  of  Pheroe  Sapor. 

There  is,   however,  considerable  difficulty  in  positioning  A'bar  at 

•  Pliny  (lib.  c.  26)  also  places  Hippara  or  Hipparennm,  evidently  the  same  ai 
Sipphara,  and|  which  he  describes  as  CkcUdceorum  doctrma  danan  on  the  n^ 
Narraga. 
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Filii|ah  as  IVAaTille  has  done.  Idrisi  places  A'bar  at  %  distance  of 
tlurtj-six  miles  from  Baghdad,  on  the  road  to  Rakka,  indicating  at  all 
events  a  north-westerly  direction  &om  Baghdad,  bat  a  g^reat  excess  of 
distance,  Filujah  bein^  only  nineteen  miles  from  the  city  of  the  Khali&. 
The  moyements  of  me  Romans  also  attest  that  Perisabora  was  reduced 
before  attaining  the  Nahr  Malcha  or  royal  river,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
WIS  a  tall  tower  like  a  Pharos. 

A  greater  extent  of  river  would  also  be  expected  at  the  site  of  a  city 
so  well  defended  in  ancient  times,  and  afterwards  the  residence  of  the 
first  kings  of  the  Al  Mundar  dynasty,  as  it  was  afterwards  of  the 
first  among  the  Abasside  Kalifs,  Abu-1- Abbas  Saffah,  or  ^' the  sanguinary*' 
and  Abu  Jafar  al  Mansur  "  the  victorious.**  Ibn  Haukel  also  relates  that 
iahis  time  the  palace  of  one  of  the  later  Khalifs,  Abu-1- Abbas  al  Kayim 
Bittah,  who  reigned  ^.d.  1031,  were  still  visible  at  the  same  place,  which 
was  also  a  seat  of  learning,  both  among  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs ;  several 
of  the  most  learned  Arabian  authors  bearing  the  surname  of  A'bari. 

Ammianus  MarcelUnus  describes  Pensabora  as  being  beyond  the 
Nahr  Malcha  or  Royal  River,  which  is  contradicted  by  all  other  historians, 
as  well  as  by  the  facts  of  the  case  itself,  for  the  Romans  did  not  go  be- 
yond the  Royal  River,  the  bed  of  which  being  obstructed  by  the  Per- 
asns,  they  had  to  cleanse  and  open  it  previous  to  the  boats  gaining  en- 
trance therein;  af^er  which  they  are  described  as  sailing  to  the  Tigris. 

The  army  is  also  described  as  passing  a  district  watered  by  many 
canals  of  irrie^ation,  between  Perisabora  and  the  Royal  River,  as  also  a 
city  inhabited  by  Jews,  which  being  deserted  Julian  caused  to  be  burnt. 
This  town  is  called  Tisserne  by  Zonarc,  and  apparently  Fissenia  by 
Zorimns,  but  the  latter  historian  also  notices  a  town  without  a  name, 
previous  to  Fissenia,  which  he  says  was  near  the  Royal  River. 

Next  came  Maogamalcha,  which  is  described  as  bein^  a  considerable 
place,  fortified  by  double  widls,  and  situated  in  a  marsn  surrounded  by 
"water.  This  town  was  captured  by  the  Romans,  and  reduced  to  cinders. 
Zonarc  calls  it  Bitra,  and  Zozimus  Bithra;  but  Cellarius  doubts  the  iden- 
tity, &om  some  contradictory  evidence  in  regard  to  the  reduction  and 
capture  of  the  town.  The  army  was  now  on  the  Royal  River,  or  Tra- 
jan's canal,  as  historians  also  designate  it,  the  entrance  of  which  is  de- 
scribed, as  being  indicated  by  a  tower  like  a  Pharos,  and  upon  which,  be- 
sides the  castle  in  the  date  grove,  where  Julian  was  placed  in  personal 
danger,  was  also  the  town  of  Besuchin,  which  was  only  forty  stadia,  or 
four  miles  from  Ctesiphon.  It  was  after  this  that  the  army  took  to 
the  boats;  they  having  only  navigated  thirty  stadia,  or  three  miles  by 
the  Royal  River  to  Ctesiphon.  The  difficulties  met  with  during  this  pro- 
gress, and  the  details  of  a  war  so  fatal  to  the  Roman  emperor,  are  matters 
of  ordinary  history,  and  are  circumstantially  related  by  Gibbon  from 
Ammianus,  Libaninus,  and  others;  the  actual  position  of  the  sites  men- 
tioned, with  the  exception  of  Macepracta  and  Ctesiphon  is  still,  however, 
a  deaderatum  in  historical  geography,  to  the  perfection  of  which  what 
we  have  been  enabled  to  state  is  but  a  slender  contribution. 

To  torn  then  to  the  principality  of  the  captive  Jews ;  Sur,  Sura,  or 
Sora,  was  iheir  third  most  distinguished  school  and  synagogfue,  as  it  wad 
also  once  a  celebrated  Babylonian  town.  Babylon  itself,  according  to 
the  Book  of  Baruch^  was  upon  the  river  Sud,  mr  which  Bochart  r^ads 
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loitpf  Sur,  and  in  which  reading  he  is  si^poited  by  Hebrew  moira- 
ments. 

The  Muhammad  an  geographers  also  corroborate  this  fact.  Aba«l-fiids 
distinctly  states  that  the  Euphrates  after  passing  the  Nahr  Kulbah  by  nz 
£EU»akhs,  and  giving  off  the  Nil  canal,  divides  itsdlf  into  two  streamy 
one  of  which  flowed  onwards  to  Sura,  while  the  other  flowed  l^  Kufii 
into  the  marshes  of  the  Rumiyah.  The  first  was  called  Nahr  Sun;  Mr, 
Fraser  (Mesopotamia  and  As^ria,  p.  33)  says  fiom  the  name  of  a  town 
in  its  vicinity,  and  which  must  be  the  site  of  ancient  Sura>  but  tho 
exact  position  of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Ibn  Haukal,  in  going  from  Baghdad  to  Kufis^  passed  die  Royal  Bher  to 
arrive  at  Kasr  ibn  Hubaira,  on  the  river  Frat^  where  he  says  are  several 
streams,  so  that  the  water  is  much  augmented,  and  it  passes  on  to  the  town 
of  Sura.  The  great  river  Frat  has  not  any  branch,  he  says,  more  consi- 
derable than  this. 

The  name  of  Naarsares  and  Maarsares,  which  may  be  corrupted  from 
Nahr  Sura,  but  which  some  scholars  explain  as  meaning  ^^the  Mi 
liver,'*  appears  also  to  have  been  given  by  classical  antiquity  to  that 
portion  of  the  river  Euphrates  whicn  lay  below  the  Royal  River,  at  a 
time  when  that  derivative  carried  away  a  great  portion  of  ^e  waten  of 
the  main  stream.  The  remunder  dividing  itself  to  flow  sluggishly  on* 
wards  on  the  one  hand  by  Babel  and  Sura  to  the  marshes  of  Babylon, 
and  on  the  other  by  Kufa  to  the  marshes  of  Rumiyah  and  the  antique 
Pallacopas;  became,  from  its  stagnant  characters,  impure  and  foetid. 
^^  Flumen  foBtidum  (says  Hyde,  de  Relig.  Vet.  Persarum)  gvod  ad 
Paludes  ducat  per  Babeleen,^ 

The  subject  of  the  rivers  and  cities  of  the  plains  of  Babylonia,  how- 
ever, well  merits  a  separate  consideration,  by  which,  indeed,  the  detaill 
of  the  inquiry  can  be  alone  understood. 

The  Jews  of  the  capldvity,  besides  the  destruction  of  their  cities  hj 
the  Babylonians  in  the  year  32,  B.C.,  their  slaughter  by  the  Gredcs  of 
Seleucia,  and  their  persecution  by  the  Romans  under  Trajan,  Lodos 
Quietus,  and  Hadrian;  had  to  undergo  many  reverses,  andtobesob- 
jected  to  severe  trials  before  their  final  extinction  as  a  power  in  Baby* 
Ionia. 

In  this  case  the  persecutions  did  not '  arise  from  that  religion  whieh, 
having  its  origin  in  their  ovm  fatheriand,  was,  nevertheless,  rejected 
with  the  same  contempt  as  the  elegant  mythology  of  the  Gredu,  and 
the  spirituality  of  the  Magians;  and  which  mey  refused  to  associate  with 
the  institutions  of  Moses  with  the  same  pertmacity  that  they  exhibited 
in  Babyloniii,  in  resisting  the  more  furious  proselytinn  and  iron  oppres- 
sion of  the  followers  of  Muhanunad. 

Under  all  circumstances,  and  surrounded  or  oraressed  by  whatever 
form  of  religion,  the  Talmud  remained  to  the  Jew,  me  magic  circle  with- 
in which  the  national  mind  patiently  laboured  for  ages  in  performing  the 
bidding  of  the  old  endiantors,  who  first  drew  the  sacred  line^  b^fo&d 
which  it  might  not  pass. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity,  in  all  Us  ima 
state  and  power,  dated  from  the  time  when  the  schoob  of  Bab^omasod 
Palestine  fell  into  open  schism  conoeming  the  calculation  of  the  FMchil» 
and  when  the  compiladon  of  the  BabyloniaiL  Talmud  eommenoed  and 
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finished  imder  the  Rabbi  Aache,  resulted  from  tbat  schism.  The  pomp 
of  their  mince,  the  wealth  of  their  subjects,  and  the  flourishing  conditioii 
of  die  scnools  are  strong  testimonies  that  the  condition  of  the  Babylonian 
Jem  mider  the  Peraiaos,  was  highly  &yourable. 

Whether,  as  Gibbon  argues,  it  was  from  the  unsodaliiy  and  ob- 
stinacy of  the  national  mind,  or  as  is  argued  with  more  likelihood  by 
MilmaD,  from  their  never  scrupling  to  render  themselTes  both  useful 
and  necessary,  by  their  superior  judgment  and  command  of  money,  to 
fierce  and  uncivinsed  conquerors;  the  Babylonian  Jews  were  spared  at 
the  first  spread  of  Islamism,  and  the  khalifr  readily  acknowledged  the 
hince  of  the  Captivity  as  their  vassal. 

This  was  the  period  of  their  highest  prosperity,  and  the  schools  of 
Nearda,  Pombeditha,  and  Sura,  were  crowded  witn  hearers.  But  civil 
discord  came  with  this  increase  of  power.  The  so-called  Graonim,  or 
"the  inustrions,"  founded  a  sort  of  senate,  and  while  the  princes  of  the 
eaptirity  maintained  the  soverdgn  executive  power,  the  former  assumed 
the  legislative.  A  rival  to  the  uien  prince,  David  ben  Saocai,  was  sum- 
moned from  Egypt,  in  the  person  of  Saadias,  who  established  his  rule  at 
Sura,  and  whose  successor,  Scherira,  removed  the  seat  of  government  and 
of  kwning  to  Pherutx  Schabor.  .8  Firu*  Shapur  is  written  from  the  He- 
orew. 

In  the  midst  of  these  internal  dissensions,  the  then  rngning  khalif,  Muta- 
wakil,  beean  to  cast  an  avaricious  eye  upon  the  wealth  of  his  vassal  sove- 

*  n.  Edicts  of  persecution  were  issued.  The  descendants  of  David  were 
lihited  from  riding  on  lordly  horses,  they  were  to  aspire  no  higher  than 
ible  mules  and  asses,  they  were  forbidden  to  have  an  iron  stirrup,  and 
eommanded  to  wear  a  leathern  girdle.  This  fiuling  to  rouse  an  ever-patient 
and  endurine  people  to  acts  of  suicidal  violence,  they  were  ordered  to  be 
distinguished  orom  the  &ithfal  by  a  brand  mark;  and  the  populace  de- 
&oed  theb  houses  by  figures  of  swine,  devils,  and  apes. 

At  length  Scherira,  when  a  hundred  years  of  age,  was  seized  with  his 
flon  Hu ;  their  riches  were  confiscated,  and  the  old  man  was  hung  up  by 
the  hand.  Hesekiah  assumed  the  perilous  office  of  Prince  of  the  Cap'- 
tirity  for  two  more  years,  when  he  was  vrith  the  whole  of  his  family 
ttrttted  by  order  of  the  khalif,  and  the  dynasty  was  for  ever  extiiDguished 
by  the  ignominious  death  of  the  last  sovereign.  The  schools  were  now 
dosed,  most  of  the  learned  fled  to  Egypt  and  Spain,  and  those  that  re- 
mained became  an  abject  and  degraded  part  of  the  oriental  population. 
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WRITTEN  AFTER  WITNESSING  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  A 
YOUNG  AMERICAN  ACTRESS  IN  "CHRISTINE  OP 

SWEDEN." 

BT  CHABLOTTB  CUSHMAN. 
I. 

In  800th  a  queen;  a  gentle,  loving  queen ! 

So  true  to  nature,  as  to  cheat  the  will 
From  all  observance  of  the  mimic  scene, 

To  bow  in  reverence  of  thy  matchless  skilL 
Thy  browy  wluch  well  the  diadem  became, 

Beam*d  with  the  light  and  purity  of  truth ; 
While  the  clear  eye  flash*d  well  and  wild  the  flame. 

From  the  80ul*s  altars,  fed  by  hope  and  youth. 

IL 

And  then  the  high-wrought  tales  of  woman*s  love. 

Shackled  by  chains  of  custom  and  of  state, 
Which  the  fond  heart  strives  vainly  to  remove, 

Preferring  to  be  loved  than  to  be  great. 
From  thee,  the  tale  came  Uke  a  pleasant  dream. 

Cheating  the  heart,  and  robbing  it  of  care — 
Alas  !  that  this  all  bright  and  glorious  theme 

Should  wild  Delusion^s  fleeting  raiment  wear. 

ui. 

We  may  observis  thy  course,  and  watch  thy  star. 

Brighten  with  years  along  the  Drama's  heaven. 
No  envious  clouds  thy  onward  fame  to  mar. 

All  threatening  tempests  from  thy  pathway  driven. 
With  such  rare  powers  to  cultivate  the  Muse, 

Genius  to  model,  judgment  to  refine;  * 
Who  may  behold  thy  flight,  and  yet  refuse 

To  crown  thee  champion  of  the  "  Sacred  Nine/* 
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THE  ASS  EATING  THISTLES. 

(.fiSOP  ILLUSTBATED.) 

Bt  ths  Avthok  of  **  Pbteb  Pbiggiks^"  &C. 

La  nnit  tons  chats  0ont  gris. 

Fbench  F&oyxBB. 

FABLE. 

Air  ass  was  loaded  with  good  provisions  of  various  sorts,  which,  in 
time  of  harvest,  he  was  carrying  into  the  field  for  his  master  and  the 
reapers  to  dine  upon.  By  the  way  he  met  with  a  fine  large  thistle, 
and  being  very  hungry  began  to  mumble  it ;  which,  while  he  was 
doiog,  he  entered  into  this  reflection,  **  How  many  greedy  epicures 
would  think  themselves  happy  amidst  such  a  variety  of  delicate  viands 
as  I  now  carry !  But  to  me  this  prickly  thistle  is  more  savoury  and 
relbhing  than  the  most  exquisite  and  sumptuous  banquet." 

ILLUSTBATION. 

Chap.  I. 

If  we  are  credulous-^and  who  is  not  ? — ^we  must  believe  the  old 
adage,  that  **  some  men  are  born  with  golden  or  silver  spoons  in  their 
mouths,  whilst  others  have  their  lips  insulted  by  the  insertion  of  a 
wooden  ladle  between  them  !"  How  comes  it  to  pass  ? — no  one  can 
tell.  It  is  one  of  those  mysteries  which  we  must  leave  to  Time  or 
Eternity  to  explain  to  us.  Let  us  watch  the  progress  in  life  of  any 
two  tons  or  daughters  of  one  family ;  the  one  turns  his  hand  to  any 
thing  and  prospers ;  the  other,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  tries  every  dadge^ 
and  fails.  Mary  Anne  makes  a  good  match  and  rolls  about  in  a 
Brougham  or  Clarence,  has  a  box  at  the  Opera,  and  gives  ^otrees^and 
cfmvenationeSy  while  Julia  marries  a  poor  person,  or  parson,  and  gives 
nothing  but  good  advice,  or,  if  she  can  afford  it,  soup  and  blankets  to 
tbe  poor.  How  to  account  for  it  ?  we  cannot ;  so  we  will  not  attempt 
to  do  it,  although  we  might  prove  our  erudition,  and  our  fancied  in- 
sight into  the  mysteries  of  Providence  by  making  the  attempt. 

We  are  afraid  of  giving  offence  even  to  a  friend — though,  generally 
speaking,  he  is  the  person  whose  feelings  we  have  but  little  hesitation 
in  hurting— -he  must  know  we  don't  mean  to  offend  him — at  least  he 
ought  to  know  it — but  we  cannot  resist  illustrating  our  fable  by  show- 
ing up  our  friend  Ichabod  Ironsides:  his  case  is,  as  the  lawyers 
say,*^  a  case  in  point."  He  is  a  precedent,  and  must  be  quoted  as 
such. 

Every  body  who  is  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  county  of  Dorset 
knows  that  within  a  mile  or  two  of  its  iron-bound  coast,  whose  cliffs 
may  compete  in  majesty  with  those  of  Western  Ireland,  many  a  little 
village  may  be  seen  perched,  like  some  solitary  bird,  amidst  the 
mighty,  expanse  of  downland  that  fringes  the  rocky  shore.  With  the 
exception  of  the  short  sweet  turf  that  clothes  the  hills,  vegetable  ani- 
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matioQ  appears  to  be  luspended.  If  you  plant  a  tree  or  a  shrub  higher 
than  a  cabbage,  in  one  week  afterwards  you  may  send  for  the  coroner 
to  sit  upon  its  dead  body,  and  the  verdict  of  a  Dorsetshire  jury  would 
be,  '*  Died  from  natural  causes."  Yet,  in  despite  of  this  absence  of 
''  vegetable  matter,"  as  the  philosophers  call  it,  no  one,  with  any  taste 
for  the  picturesque,  would  fail  to  pronounce  the  whole  tract  of  country 
beautiful.  Miles  and  miles  of  hill  and  dale — and  of  such  hills  and 
dales  as  no  one  not  "  in  condition"  should  dream  of  traversing  oo  foot 
—covered  with  delicious  green  turf,  and  dotted  with  the  little-horned, 
white-fleeced  sheep  of  the  county,  present  a  picture  to  the  eye  which 
cannot  but  please.  Grandeur  has  mariced  the  spot  for  her  own,  and 
although  a  resident  might  deem  it  monotonous— -if  the  word  is  appli- 
cable in  this  sense^the  traveller  would  hesitate  before  he  coincided  in 
opinion  with  him. 

In  one  of  these  little  villages,  built  of  Portland  stone,  and  surrounded 
by  walls  of  the  same  material,  skilfully  erected  without  mortar  or 
any  other  cement,  our  friend  Ichabod  Ironsides  was  born.  As  soon  as 
he  could  toddle  about  he  was  set  to  watch  the  sheep  on  the  hill-side, 
and  would  probably  have  followed  that  tedious  occupation  until  he 
was  fit  to  go  to  sea,  had  not  the  curate  of  the  village  taken  hira  into  his 
service  to  clean  shoes  and  boots,  knives  and  forks,  and  do  all  and  every 
thing  that  is  required  of  a  boy  who  is  expected  to  make  himself  gene- 
rally useful.  For  these  services  Ichabod  got  sixpence  a  week  and  his 
victuals ;  he  also  got  the  cast-off  suits  of  the  curate's  son,  a  boy  of 
his  own  age,  though  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  parson  was  so  poor, 
that  his  son's  garments,  when  pronounced  too  shabby  to  wear,  were 
more  suited  to  decorate  a  bogle  for  scaring  birds  away,  than  the  per- 
son of  another  boy,  even  so  poor  a  one  as  Ichabod  Ironsides ;  yet 
Ichabod  got  pelted  by  his  compeers,  who  envied  him  the  possession  of 
garments  superior  to,  and  differing  in  fashion  from,  their  own. 

What  cared  Ichabod  for  their  peltings  and  their  insults?    Not  a 
dump.     He  was  warmly  clothed  and  well  fed  ;  and,  moreover,  he  had  a 
companion  in  the  curate's  son,  who  not  only  took  his  part  against  the 
little  villagers,  but  taught  him  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.    He  spent 
all  his  little  earnings  with  the  travelling  stationer,  who  made  his  ap- 
pearance with  his  pack  twice  a  year  in  the  village.    Frond  enough  be 
was  of  his  books,  his  pens,  and  paper,  and  his  slate,  and  happy  was  he 
too  until  his  mother  died,  and  left  him  to  the  cruel  mercies  of  a  step- 
father, whose  greatest  delight  Avas  to  invent  some  method  or  other  of 
annoying  '*  the  scholard,"  and  preventing  him  from  pursuing  his  stu- 
dies.   Ichabod,  therefore,  when  he  returned  to  his  humble  home  for 
the  night,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  sit  up  after  the  family  had  gone 
to  bed,  and  do  the  tasks  set  him  by  his  young  master,  which  his  kind 
mother  had  permitted  him  to  do,  was  put  to  some  work  or  other,  or 
else,  which  was  more  frequently  the  case,  cuffed  and  knocked  about 
for  *'  being  more  larned  than  other  volks,  and  wasting  the  vartl' 
rushlights." 

Ichabod  disclosed  to  his  friend  the  cause  of  his  failing  to  compi. 
his  lessons  as  he  had  hitherto  done ;  but  there  was  no  remedy  for  it.  1 
would  have  been  taken  into  the  curate's  houses  but,  alas !  it  was  v 
small,  and  the  curatess»  like  the  rest  of  her  kind,  was  wonderfn 
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prolific.  Still  Icbabod  got  on;  he  rose  early,  worked  bard,  and 
then  spent  the  leisure  hours  that  he  had  made  for  himself,  in  pursuing 
his  studies.  He  mi^ht  probably  have  gone  on  thus  for  years,  had  he 
not  been  more  cruelly  treated  by  his  step-father,  and  come  into  pos- 
Kssion,  by  purchase,  of  two  books  deeply  interesting  to  boys — ^'  Ro- 
binson Crusoe"  and  "  Whittington  and  his  Cat."  He  read  them  over 
and  over  again,  until  they  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  him,  that 
be  resolved  to  run  away  from  home,  go  to  sea,  and  get  cast  away  on  a 
desolate  island,  keep  a  black  slave^  a  Poll-parrot,  and  a  goat,  or  else 
carry  away  the  old  Tom-cat  that  purred  on  his  unhappy  hearthstone, 
and  make  a  fortune  by  rat-hunting  in  foreign  parts. 

Under  a  promise  of  secrecy,  he  revealed  his  intentions  to  his  young 
master,  who  at  first  did  all  he  could  to  dissuade  him  from  so  rash  an 
enterprise ;  but  afterwards  he  not  only  encouraged  him  in  it,  but  re- 
iolved  to  joia  him — so  very  persuasive  was  the  eloquence  with  which 
Ichabod  pointed  out  the  pleasures  of  seeking  one's  fortune,  and  the  cer- 
taioty  of  success. 

Their  plan  was  laid.  It  was  this ;  they  were  to  walk  up  to  London, 
sabsist  on  their  savings,  amounting  to  three  shillings-and-'ninepence, 
ai  long  as  they  could,  and  then  to  beg  their  way.  But  which  was  the 
way  to  London  ?  The  map  was  examined,  their  road  was  to  be  east- 
ward, and  as  they  knew  that  the  sun  rose  in  the  east,  they  made  up  their 
minds  to  start  as  he  rose  next  morning,  and  walk  as  fast  and  as  far  as 
they  could  towards  hinu 

When  day  dawned  the  two  fortune-seekers  might  have  been  seen, 
gazing,  for  the  last  time  as  they  thought,  on  the  village  which  had  given 
them  birth.  A  tear  started  from  the  eyes  of  the  curate's  son,  as  he 
tboDght  of  the  misery  he  was  about  to  bring  on  his  fond  parents,  and 
his  little  brothers  and  sisters;  while  Ichabod  smiled  triumphantly  to 
think  that  he  had  escaped  from  the  cruelties  of  his  step-father,  and 
was  one  mile  nearer  to  his  desolate  island,  or  the  court  of  the  foreign 
prince  who  was  in  want  of  *'  a  rat-destroyer  to  his  majesty."  On-K)n 
they  went  until  the  appearance  of  the  country  was  entirely  changed. 
Instead  of  extensive  downs  without  a  tree  to  be  seen  upon  them,  they 
entered  lanes  bordered  with  blooming  hedge-rows  and  sheltered  by 
lofty  trees.  The  fields  were  covered  with  luxuriant  green  crops  of 
com,  and  here  and  there  a  farm-house  or  a  mansion,  was  seen  present- 
ing sQch  a  picture  of  comfort  as  the  boys  had  never  dreamed  of. 
Their  hearts  bounded  in  their  bosoms  with  joy,  and  their  admiration 
of  all  they  saw  served  to  ''  cheat  them  of  their  way."  At  length  they 
came  within  sight  of  a  small  town.  They  longed  to  enter  it;  and 
survey  its  lofty  steepled  church,  and  other  buildings  which  appeared  to 
them  to  be  magnificent,  but  the  fear  of  being  pursued  induced  them 
to  leave  it  on  their  right,  and  keep  to  the  retired  lanes.  Hunger  and 
''itigne  at  length  compelled  them  to  stop  for  rest  and  refreshment, 
'he  bag  of  provisions  which  they  had  secured  before  they  left  home 
as  opened,  and  its  contents  greatly  relished — never  had  bread-and- 
heese  and  onions  eaten  so  deliciously  before.  A  draught  from  a  clear 
rout-brook  quenched  their  thirst,  and  after  an  hour's  rest  they  set  out 
vain  on  their  journey. 

'<1  can  go  no  further,  Ichabod,"  said  his  companion,  as  he  threw 
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himself  on  the  grass,  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  common»jiist  before 
nightfalL  '^  My  shoes  are  coming  to  pieces,  and  my  feet  are  sadly 
blistered — ^I  can  go  no  further  to-night" 

**  Try  again— only  for  a  little  while,''  said  Ichabod.  '<  I  see  a  wood 
about  a  mile  off.  We  will  gain  tbat  and  rest  for  the  night  We  most 
be  getting  near  London.** 

*'  Nonsenscy  Ichabod — London  is  miles,  miles  off  yet ;  bat  I  will  try 
to  reach  the  wood,  as  you  wish  it** 

He  made  the  attempt,  but  after  proceeding  about  a  hundred  yards 
his  strength  entirely  failed  him  ;  he  fell  to  the  ground  and  fainted  madi 
to  Ichabod's  horror,  for  he  thought  he  was  dead.  As  soon  as  he  came 
to  himself  again,  he  crawled  to  a  thorn-bush  which  was  the  only  hotel  at 
which  they  could  put  up  at  that  night.  The  remainder  of  their  provisioa 
was  eaten,  but  with  difficulty,  as  they  were  thirsty,  and  could  procure 
nothing  but  ditchwater,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  vessel,  Ichabod 
brought  to  his  friend  in  his  hat.  They  soon  fell  asleep,  however,  and 
long  and  heavily  did  they  sleep,  until  they  were  roused  by  a  heavy 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  accompanied  by  a  fall  of  rain  that 
drenched  them  to  their  skin.  Ichabod  cared  but  little  about  it,  his 
heart  was  in  his  little  desolate  island — but  his  companion  thought  of 
his  home,  of  his  mother,  and  of  her  misery  at  losing  him.  He  cried 
bitterly,  and  resolved  to  return  to  his  home.  Ichabod  was  surprised 
when  told  of  his  resolve,  but  did  not  attempt  to  dissuade  him  from  it. 
He  positively  refused  to  accompany  him,  however,  for  he  dreaded  the 
blows  of  his  step-father,  and  the  loss  of  the  fortune  which  he  had  set 
out  to  seek.  The  boys  sobbed  frightfully  as  they  embraced  each  other  at 
parting,  but  Ichabod  recovered  himself  first,  and  to  console  his  friend, 
told  him  that,  '*  When  he  had  made  his  fortune,  he  would  return  and 
share  it  with  him." 

Chap.  II. 

"  Give  me  a  ride,  do  give  me  a  ride,  for  I  am  foot-sore,  and  worn 
out,"  cried  a  boy  to  the  Southampton  waggoner,  as  he  was  turning  the 
corner  of  a  lane. 

**  Who  beest?  where  dost  come  vrom  ?    Wo-o-oh." 

The  team  stopped  and  our  friend  Ichabod  said  that  he  was  a  poor 
Dorsetshire  lad  going  to  seek  his  fortune. 

**  Where  dost  'spect  to  vind  a  vortun  V  asked  the  driver, 

'*  I'm  going  to  get  wrecked  on  a  desolate  island,  or  else  to  carry  scat 
out  on  speculation." 

**  Dang  un,  thee  best  a  rum  un,  or  else  th*art  putting  fun  at  I." 

''  I  am  not,  indeed.  I  am  serious,"  said  Ichabod.  *'  1  have  walked 
a  lon^  way,  and  my  shoes  are  worn  out     See  how  my  feet  bleed." 

"  Hast  got  any  money  V* 

'*  Ninepence,"  said  Ichabod.  **  I  have  spent  a  shilling,  and  I  will 
give  you  sixpence  to  let  me  ride  to  London.'' 

''  Poor  boy !    If  I  take  thy  sixpence  may  I  be  d— d.     Jump 
said  the  waggoner. 

Ichabod  made  an  attempt  to  obey,  but  as  he  had  been  travelling 
three  days  and  a  night,  his  strength  failed  him,  and  he  would  It 
fallen  had  not  the  good-natured  driver  caught  him  and  lifted  him 
the  back  of  the  waggon. 
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When  he  arrived  at  his  next  baiting-place,  the  dri?er  questioned 
Ichabod  as  to  who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  and  whither  he  was  really- 
going  ;  for  he  could  not  believe  that  what  he  had  told  him  before  was 
not  spoken  as  a  joke.  Ichabod  told  him  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  which  was  received  with  a  grin,  a  widely- 
staring  pair  of  eyes,  and  the  words, 
**  Thee  be'st  a  vool  or  a  mad  boy." 

"  Can't  help  it,"  said  Ichabod.  "  Robinson  Crusoe  was  not  a  fool 
or  a  madman,  nor  was  Whittington — he  could  not  be — for  he  was  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  all  through  killing  rats.** 

*'  Was  he  by  gosh  !  Here,  take  a  bit  of  my  pork  and  bread,  and  a 
drink  of  my  yale,  and  then  go  to  zleep  again,  for  thee'st  got  a  vever 
on  thee.** 

Ichabod  took  what  was  offered  to  him  so  kindly,  and  was  soon  in  a 
deep  sleep  again,  out  of  which  he  did  not  wake  until  he  was  roused  by 
the  waggoner,  who  told  him  he  was  in  London.  He  rubbed  his  eyes, 
rolled  out  at  the  back  of  the  waggon,  and  though  he  could  scarcely 
stand  on  his  feet,  they  were  so  sore,  he  rushed  out  of  the  inn  yard, 
and  gazed  in  admiration  at  the  crowds  of  people  as  they  passed  along 
Fleet-street. 

**  Come  in  lad-— come  in  and  ha'  zommut  to  yeat  and  drink,''  said 
the  waggoner. 

*'  Not  yet,"  said  Ichabod ;  *' just  let  all  these  people  go  by  and  let 
me  have  one  look  at  London." 

The  waggoner  laughed,  and  told  him  if  he  waited  till  all  the  people 
were  gone  by,  he  would  have  to  stand  there  till  midnight  Ichabod 
could  not  believe  him,  and  would  have  stood  there  to  prove  his  words 
untrue,  had  he  not  been  pushed  about  in  so  rude  a  manner,  that  he  was 
gJad  to  seek  protection  under  the  gateway  of  the  Bolt-in-Tun. 

"  Heigh,  you  boy  I  get  out  of  the  way,"  screamed  a  voice ;  but  before 
Ichabod  could  comply  with  the  advice  given  to  him,  he  felt  a  something 
strike  him  between  the  shoulders,  and  found  himself  on  the  ground 
between  a  pair  of  horses.  He  looked  up  and  saw  that  a  heavy,  lumber- 
ing vehicle  was  passing  over  him,  and  heard  several  voices  shouting  out 
"  Stop — you've  killed  a  boy." 

A  crowd  of  course  was  quickly  collected.  The  hackney-coach  was 
stopped,  and  Ichabod  was  dragged  out  from  beneath  it  more  frightened 
than  hurt. 

As  his  friend,  the  waggoner,  stood  rubbing  him  down,  and  giving 
every  limb  a  twist  and  a  tug  to  see  if  it  was  broken  or  not,  Ichabod 
heard  a  loud  voice  call  out  to  him, 

"  What  cheer,  mate  ?" 

He  looked  up  and  saw  the  owner  of  the  voice  leaning  out  of  the 
coach-window,  and  looking  earnestly  at  him  with  one  eye,  while  the 
other  seemed  to  be  busily  employed  with  what  was  going  on  in  Fleet* 
street.  The  nose,  which  was  skirted  by  these  two  very  remarkable- 
looking  eyes,  was  peculiarly  large,  of  purple  tint,  and  plentifully 
studd^  with  red  and  white  pimples. 

^  Od  zooks,  but  he's  an  ugly  customer,"  said  the  waggoner.  ^'  But 
speak  up  and  tell  him  yur  aint  a  hurted." 

"  What  cheer  and  be  hanged  to  you  ?"  said  the  voice  in  angry,  pas- 
sionate tones.    Before  Ichabod  could  reply,  the  body  to  which  the 
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BtntTige  eyes  and  nose  belonged  protnided  itself  thiougfa  the  open  win- 
dow of  the  coach,  and,  in  a  manner  that  appeared  miraculous  to  the 
bystanders,  was  speedily  on  the  ground,  and  close  to  the  boy's  side. 

"  What  cheer — I  say — ^what  cheer  ?* 

**  I  don*t  understand  you,"  said  Ichabod. 

*'  Curse  you,  can*t  you  understand  English  ?  Are  you  hurt  ?*  said 
the  ugly  man,  catching  Ichabod  by  the  collar  and  shaking  him. 

*^  Come— come— none  of  that — hands  off,"  said  the  waggoner. 

"  Who  are  you  and  be ?    Are  you  the  boy's  father  that  you 

must  put  your  oar  in  V* 

*^  Not  I,  nor  his  uncle  either ;  but  I  com't  see  un  ill-used — so  leave 
go  on  'un.** 

^*  Let  us  get  under  hatches  and  talk  this  matter  over  snugly,"  said 
the  ugly  man,  dragging  the  unresisting  Ichabod  into  a  parlour,  into 
which  he  was  followed  by  the  waggoner.  **  Here,  waiter,  bring  a  pint 
of  rum  and  some  glasses,  sugar,  and  hot  water ;  pay  that  lubber  of 
a  coachman  that  steered  over  the  boy  here,  and  order  him  to  shove 
off.** 

As  soon  as  the  hackney-coach  was  driven  off,  the  crowd  dispersed, 
and  Ichabod  found  himself  undergoing  the  operations  of  drinking  a 
stiff  tumbler  of  rum-and-water,  and  answering  the  inquiries  put  to 
him  by  the  ugly  man  as  well  as  he  could,  for  the  questions  seemed  to 
him  to  be  put  to  him  in  a  foreign  language. 

<^  Now  look  you  here,  youngster/'  said  the  ugly  man,  after  Ichabod 
had  told  his  tale,  and  the  waggoner  had  confirmed  as  much  of  it  as  he 
could,  '*  you  have  run  away  from  a bad  home  to  seek  your  for- 
tune. You  want  to  go  to  sea  to  be  cast  away  on  a  deserted  island. 
You're  an  ass.  As  for  being  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  keeping  a 
cat,  that's  the  more  pleasant  life  of  the  two,  and  if  you  can  eat  and 
drink  as  much  as  ten  common  men,  you  may  be  a  Lord  Mayor  some 
day — but  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  if  you  haven't  got  plenty  of  the 
mopusses,  which  I  reckon  isn't  the  case ;  so,  instead  of  which,  if  you 
want  to  go  to  sea,  seeing  I  was  nearly  cause  of  your  dying  on  dry 
land,  I  am  your  man.  You  shall  sail  along  with  me.  I'll  make  you 
my  cabin-boy,  and  although  I  won't  promise  to  put  you  on  shore  upon 
a  desert  island — 'cause  it's  against  the  laws,  and  I  may  get  scragged  for 
it — I'll  advance  you  money  for  your  outfit.  There  it  is.  I  sail  to- 
morrow from  the  West  India  Docks.  My  name  is  Blowsy — Captain 
Blowsy,  and  I  command  the  barque  the  Lovely  Ann.  Get  your  traps, 
and  be  on  board  at  ten  o'clock." 

So  saying,  Captain  Blowsy  put  into  the  hands  of  the  astonished  boy 
five  golden  guineas.  Ichabod  stared  at  them  in  so  peculiar  a  manner, 
and  seemed  so  utterly  ignorant  of  their  use  or  value,  that  the  captaia 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  taking  the  guineas  from  his  still  open  palm, 
replaced  them  in  his  own  pocket. 

**  What  a  vool  thee  be'est  to  part  wi  'em,"  said  the  waggoner,  kno 
ing  his  hand  heavily  on  the  table,  and  gazing  angrily  on  the  boy. 

"  Not  a  bit — not  a  bit.     He  don't  know  the  use  of  them,  or  how 
set  about  getting  an  outfit,  and  you  cannot  help  him,  you  lout!   Ther 
a  crown  for  your  good-nature  to  the  lad,  who  shall  come  home  with  n 
to  my  lodgings  at  once,"  said  the  captain. 

The  waggoner  pocketed  the  coin,  shook  hands  with  Ichabod,  ar 
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left  the  room  to  look  after  bis  cattle.  The  captain,  after  he  had  finished 
the  niro^  of  which  he  made  the  boy  partake,  paid  the  reckoning,  and^ 
having  called  another  backney-coacb,  was  driven,  with  Icbabod  by  his 
side,  to  an  outfitting  warehouse,  where  he  exchanged  his  shabby  stiit^ 
formerly  the  property  of  the  curate's  son,  for  a  seaman's  dress  of  blue- 
flashing  cIotl^  a  blue  checked  shirt,  and  a  straw-hat  covered  with  oiled 
sOk.  A  large  chest  was  filled  with  all  sorts  of  things,  of  which  the 
boy  could  not  comprehend  the  use ;  a  hammock  and  all  other  neces- 
saries were  ordered  and  paid  for,  and  then  stowed  away  in  the  coach, 
in  which  the  captain  and  his  young  praiege  were  conveyed  to  the  lodg- 
ings of  the  Ibrmer  in  Ratdifif  Highway.  At  ten  on  the  following 
morning  the  Lovely  Ann  was  ''  cleared  outward"  from  the  West  India 
Bocks,  and  with  wind  and  tide  in  her  favour,  set  out  upon  her  voyage, 
deeply  laden  with  a  cargo  of  Osnaburgs  and  other  articles  of  home 
manafacture  for  the  use  of  the  slaves  in  our  plantations. 

Chap.  in. 

RsADBR,  imagine  twenty  years  to  have  passed  since  the  sailing  of 
the  Lovely  Ann,  and  accompany  us  to  a  snug  dining-room  in  a  comfort- 
able house  in  Greenwich.  Look  out  of  the  bow- window  and  you  will 
see  for  miles  a  splendid  view  of  our  splendid  river.  Examine  the  fur- 
niture and  you  will  find  it  a  strange  medley  of  things  brought  from  fo- 
reign lands^— old  fashioned  easy  chairs,  curiosities  of  all  sorts,  and 
modem  mirrors  and  gew^gaws.  There  is  a  Poll-parrot,  a  mackaw,  a 
cockatoo,  and  a  monkey ;  all  are  alive  and  kicking,  screaming,  chatter- 
ing, talking,  and  all  at  once.  Over  the  chimney-place  you  will  see  the 
portrait  of  a.man  in  a  seaman's  dress.  He  squints  awfully,  although 
the  painter  has  done  his  best  to  hide  the  defect.  His  cheeks  are  of  the 
colour  of  dark  mahogany,  and  his  nose  emulates  in  its  tints  the  hue  of 
the  turkey-cock's  wattle,  and  is  thickly  studded  with  red  and  white 
punples.  In  the  back-^ro«n<2 — which  is  water  by  the  by — is  a  ship 
rigged  barque-fashion,  *'  floated  in,"  as  the  painters  say  ;  on  her  stem 
yoQ  may  read  the  name,  the  Lovely  Ann ;  and,  although  you  have 
never  seen  the  man,  you  cannot  mistake  him  for  any  one  but  Captain 
Blowsy. 

Before  a  huge  coal  fire,  although  the  season  is  closely  approaching 
to  sommer,  are  sitting  a  man  about  five-and-thirty  years  of  age,  but 
looking  ten  or  fifteen  years  older,  either  from  the  effects  of  climate  or 
hard  living,  or  both  combined ;  and  opposite  to  him  a  lady,  whose  dark 
complexion  pronounces  her  a  creole.  She  seems  to  be  some  ten  years 
oUer  than  her  husband,  and  is  as  magnificently  dressed  as  a  Greenwich 
zaiiliner  can  make  her.  Her  fingers  are  loaded  with  rings,  and  her 
cars  considerably  elongated  by  a  weighty  pair  of  drops.  The  gentle- 
man is  sipping  sangaree  and  smoking  a  cheroot,  while  the  lady  is  feed- 
ing the  cockatoo  and  playing  with  the  monkey. 

''  Poke  the  fire,  Thello,  that's  a  dear.  This  air  is  enough  to  perish 
one." 

"I  won't  poke  the  fire,  ring  for  Kooney — ^nor  I  won't  be  called 
Othello— I  don't  know  why  I  should." 

"  Read  Shakspeare,  my  dear,  and  you  will  find  out." 

'*  I  shan't  read  Shakspeare  either ;  I  dare  say  it's  an  improper  book, 
Of  yoa  would  not  recommend  it  to  me,"  said  the  lady.     *'  Here,  cocky 
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dearest,  tell  me  who's  a  brute  to  his  wife,  and  FU  give  you  a  bit  of 
cake." 

<<  Ichabod !  Ichabod !"  screamed  the  bird. 
'<  There's  a  dear/'  said  the  lady. 

**•  ril  teach  you  better  manners,  mate,"  said  the  gentleman,  as  he 
coolly  discharged  a  piping-hot  tumbler  of  rum-and -water,  which  his 
spouse  had  just  brewed  for  herself,  at  the  bird.  Cocky,  however,  who 
was  on  the  look  out  for  squalls,  dropped  off  his  perch,  and  the  monkey 
was  the  receiver  of  the  scalding  liquid.  Jocko  screamed,  he  squalled, 
he  chattered  in  his  agony,  put  up  his  paw  as  if  he  would  knock  his 
master  down,  and  finally  jumped,  reeking  as  he  was  with  the  sticky 
fluid,  into  his  mistress'  lap,  where  he  was  cuddled  and  cried  over, 
amidst  the  chattering  and  screaming  of  the  parrot,  cockatoo,  and  blue- 
tailed  mackaw;  while  Ichabod  calmly  sipped  sangaree  and  smoked  his 
cheroot. 

^'  Come,  'Thello,  that*s  a  dear,  leave  off  crying  and  drop  that  brute 
of  a  monkey." 

"Brute,  indeed!  who»  a  brute  I  should  like  to  know?"  sobbed  the 
lady. 

"  Ichabod  I  Ichabod  !"  screamed  the  cockatoo. 
''  So  he  is,  my  dearest.    There  he  sits  smoking  and  drinking  like  a 
low-born  wretch  as  he  is,  instead  of  taking  his  claret  and  champagne 
like  a  gentleman  as  he  should  be." 

"  I  hate  wine,  and  like  smoking,"  said  Ichabod.  ''  I  was  taught  to  like 
it  by  my  old  friend  up  there,  God  bless  him — as  he  doubtless  has  done. 
Why  don't  you  drink  wine,  Mrs.  Ironsides,  instead  of  hot  grog,  if  it's 
so  much  more  genteel  ?" 

*'  I  take  it  medicinally,  and  you  know  it — and  as  for  your  old  friend 
up  there,"  said  the  lady,  pointing  to  the  portrait  of  Captain  fiiowsy, 
'^  I  wonder  you  can  keep  such  an  ugly  brute  in  the  house." 

"  Come,  come,  Thello,  that's  a  dear,  don't  abuse  my  best  friend. 
Didn't  he  take  me  by  the  hand  when  I  was  friendless  ?  Didn't  he  ¥ratch 
over  me  like  a  mother  when  I  was  supposed  to  be  dying  with  the  fever? 
Didn't  he  make  a  good  seaman  of  me — put  me  in  the  way  of  earning 
an  honest  living — leave  me  all  his  money  when  he  died,  and  put  me  in 
the  way  of  marrying  you  ?" 

"  Marrying  me  f  Marrying  my  fortune  you  mean." 
"  I  could  not  marry  one  without  the  other,  Thello  ;  or  may  be  you 
might  be  out  in  Jamaica  now  and  I  seated  here  a  snug  bachelor,  not 
worried  to  deatli  by  a  discontented  woman,  a  chattering  monkey,  and 
three  screaming  biids,  besides  having  to  keep  old  Kooney,  the  negro 
woman,  who's  always,  at  one's  elbow  like  a  she  devil  as  she  is,"  said 
Ichabod. 

"  'Oo  want  nothin'y  massa,  s*pose,"  said  Kooney,  popping  her  very 
ugly  face  within  the  door. 

"  Go  to — down  below,  and  be  hanged  to  you,"  said  Ichabod. 
"  S'pose  'oo  not  want  Kooney  neither,  missus?" 
«  Get  out,  or  I'll—" 

But  Kooney  was  gone  before  the  threat  was  finished. 
**  I  won't  stay  here  and  see  my  poor  old  nurse  so  abused,"  said  M 
Ironsides.     **  I  will  go  back  to  Jamaica  and  leave  you." 
**  No  you  won't,  'Thello  dear,  you'll  think  better  of  it.    You've  on 
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been  in  Eogland  a  week,  and  have  not  seen  the  beauties  of  it  yet/' 
said  Ichabod. 

''Beauties  indeed  I  as  if  a  married  man  ought  to  talk  of  such  crea- 
tures to  his  wife !" 

"  Pish !  I  don't  mean  the  women,  Thello ;  I  have  got  you,  and  that 
is  quite  enough.** 

*'You  are  a  brute — that's  certain.  Didn't  you  promise  me  to 
bring  me  to  England  and  introduce  me  to  the  best  society  in  Lon- 
don? Yes,  yon  know  it^  and  here  we  are  in  a  nasty,  dirty,  sea-port, 
or  river-port,  and  never  see  any  thing  or  any  body." 

"  We  see  all  the  outward  and  homeward  bound  vessels,  Thello,  be- 
sides the  boats  and  barges,  and  the  fine  old  pensioners ;  and  as  for 
company— didn't  you  always  profess  when  you  was  courting  me,  that 
I  was  aU  the  world  to  you,  and  say  that  we  were  to  be  all  the  world  to 
one  another  ?"  said  Ichabod,  looking  provokingly  sly. 

*'  Greenwich  pensioners  indeed  1"  replied  the  lady,  not  taking  notice 
of  the  last  remark.  *'  Yes;  instead  of  spending  my  money  like  a  gen- 
tleman, taking  me  to  plays  and  balls,  and  giving  dinner  parties,  you 
must  be  throwing  away  guinea  after  guinea  on  a  parcel  of  old  men 


''  Have  fought  for  their  king  and  country,  Thello,  dear.  I'd  rather 
bring  a  smile  upon  one  of  their  weather-beaten  figure-heads  by  treating 
them  to  a  can  of  grog,  than  have  a  parcel  of  chaps  at  my  table  who 
would  eat  of  the  best  and  drink  of  the  dearest,  and  then  laugh  at  me 
behind  my  back,  and  perhaps  before  my  face,  for  a  vulgar  brute  who 
rose  from  nothing,  and  married  a  blackey  for  her  money." 

Mrs.  Ironsides  was  too  angry  to  speak,  her  eyes  flashed,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  choking  with  passion. 

"It's  unpleasant,  but  it's  true,  Thello;  that  is  what  the  fine  folks 
would  say  of  me — ^but  never  you  mind — let  me  enjoy  myself  In  my  way, 
though  it  may  be  a  queer  one-*you  shall  do  as  you  please,  and  if  you 
like  to  keep  grand  company,  you  shall  have  the  means— you  know  I 
never  grudge  you  any  thing,"  said  Ichabod,  in  kindlier  tones  than  he 
had  hitherto  used. 

"  Well,  well— only  don't  call  me  blackey — I  cannot  bear  it — go 
your  own  way — spend  my  money  as  you  like — you  never  can  be  a 
gentleman — ^ 

'*  Come,  come,  'Thello,  you  and  I  may  differ  about  the  meaning  of 
that  word." 

<•  Why — ^it  was  only  yesterday — I  saw  you  actually  shake  hands  in 
the  street  with  a  little  dirty  lad,  all  rags  and  tatters,  who  was  going  off 
in  a  boat  to  his  ship— by  his  smiles  and  the  tears  in  your  eyes  I  knew 
you  had  been  throwing  my  money  away  upon  him.  If  you  did  choose 
^0  give  him  a  trifle,  you  need  not  have  degraded  yourself  by  shaking 
lis  nasty  tarry  paw." 

"That  poor  boy,  Thello,  dear,  reminded  me  of  what  I  was  myself 
wenty  years  ago,  when  my  old  friend  up  there  (and  Ichabod,  with  a 
»r  in  either  eye,  pointed  to*  Captain  Blowsy  with  his  cheroot),  picked 
ie  up  all  mud  and  dirt,  and  as  ragged  as  a  bird-bogle.  Could  I  help 
iving  him  a  trifle  and  shaking  him  by  the  hand  ?  no,  not  if  I  had  died 

T  it" 

*^  Ah— it's  all  very  well— you  never  will  be  a  gentleman,  and  spend 
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your  fortune,  or  rather  mine,  like  other  peopk  wouldi'*  said  Hn.  Iron- 
sides. 

"  Vaur  fbrtane  I  never  will  spend  upon  any  of  my  Tagaries*  *TheUo; 
but  with  what  I  made  myself  by  hard  work,  and  what  my  old  friend  up 
there  left  me,  I  shall  do  just  as  I  please/'  said  Ichabod^  and  he  lighted 
a  fresh  cheroot.  '^  And  that  reminds  me  that  to-morrow  I  shall  set  oat 
on  a  journey  into  Dorsetshire.  While  I  am  gone  you  can  invite  all  the 
gentility  of  the  place,  if  you  please,  or  amuse  yourself  with  Kooney, 
the  monkey,  and  the  three  screeching  birds — ^whichever  is  most  i^ree- 
able  to  your  fancy.     I  start  at  daybreak,  to  be  in  time  for  the  coach." 

'^  And  what  can  you  be  going  into  Dorsetshire  for,  and  without  talcing 
me  with  you  V*  asked  Mrs.  Ironsides,  in  dismay. 

"  To  see  the  spot  where  I  was  born,  and  to  inquire  after  an  old 
friend/' Replied  Ichabod.  *<Tom  Farneli,  the  son  of  our  curate  of 
whom  you  have  often  heard  me  speak  as  my  companion  when  I  ran 
away  from  home  and  wanted  to  be  a  Robinson  Crusoe  or  a  Whitting- 
ton;  although  I  have  not  been  cast  away  on  a  desert  island,  nor  be- 
come rat-catcher  to  a  prince,  still  I  have  done  what  I  said  I  should— 
made  my  fortune ;  and  I  have  got  something  else  to  do  that  I  said  I 
would  do  if  I  did  make  it — so  Fm  off  to-morrow." 

"  Tom  Famell  must  have  died  years  ago,  or  else  he  would  have  an- 
swered your  letters  long  before  now,"  said  Mrs.  Ironsides.  *'  YouVe 
never  heard  a  word  from  him." 

*'  Nor  he  from  me,  perhaps ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  seeking  him 
in  person.  If  once  I  get  on  his  track,  rely  upon  my  running  him 
down — when  there  are  the  means  to  back  a  willing  spirit  wonders  may 
be  done,"  said  Ichabod. 

**  Lilly  man  to  speak  to  massa/'  said  Kooney. 

In  came  a  pensioner  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  began  a  long  speech 
to  thank  Ichabod  for  having  saved  his  son  from  a  gaol,  by  giving  him 
enough  money  to  pay  a  long  doctor's  bill.  Ichabod  jumped  up,  called 
him  a  great  many  hard  names,  and  turned  him  out  of  the  room,  slipping 
a  guinea  into  his  hand  as  he  did  so,  and  bidding  him  drink  his  health. 

"There,  there,"  said  his  wife,  "  I  knew  how  it  was — but  you  never 
will  be  a  gentleman — that  money  would  have  bought — " 

"  Nothing  that  would  have  caused  me  half  the  happiness  I  feel  at 
this  moment,"  said  Ichabod. 

Chap.  IV. 

At  break  of  day  on  the  following  morning,  Ichabod  took  a  boat,  and 
was  rowed  up  to  Blackfriars'-bridge.     One  of  the  watermen  took  his 
small  bag  of  clothes,  and  showed  him  to  an  inn,  and  what  inn,  think 
you,  reader?   the  Bolt-in-Tun  in  Fleet-street.     The  moment  be  en- 
tered the  yard  its  appearance  called  to  his  mind  the  accident  that  bad 
introduced  him  to  his  kind  friend,  Captain  Blowsy.     He  looked 
the  little  parlour  where  they  had  settled  to  sail  together,  and  it  seei 
altogether  unchanged.    The  same  prints  decorated  its  walls,  the 
carpet  covered  the  floor,  and  the  window  looked  as  if  it  had  not 
cleaned  since.    A  loaded  waggon  stood  in  the  yard ;  and  as  IchaboL 
amuse  himself  until  the  coach  was  ready,  strolled  towards  it,  an  a 
man  came  out  of  a  stable  leading  the  shaft  horses. 
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'^  Where  are  yoa  bound  to»  my  friend  ?''  said  Ichabod,  looking 
searchingly  in  the  man's  face. 

The  man  touched  his  hat,  and  replied,  *<To  Zoutharopton,  your  ho- 
nour.* 

"  Dangerous  stones  these,  yonr  horse  had  well  nigh  slipped  and 
knocked  me  down,"  said  Ichabod. 

'*  Ay,  I  have  zeen  mony  an  accident  in  this  yard  in  my  day.  I 
do  recollect,  though  it  be  near  twenty  year  zince,  a  poor  boy — " 

"  To  whom  you  gave  a  ride  in  your  waggon  ?" 

''  Yees,  zir  ;  poor  chap  he  had  scarcely  a  shoe  to  his  voot — he  was 
knocked  down  by — *' 

"The  pole  of  a  hackney-coach,  and  you  dragged  him  out  from  be- 
neath the  horses'  feet  and  rubbed  hira  down — '' 

"  Wi'  a  wisp  o'  straw ;  but  how  dost  thee  know  that  V*  said  the 
waggoner,  staring. 

''  Because  I  am  the  man  that  was  that  boy,*'  said  Ichabod. 

''Dang  it,  but  I  be  glad  to  zee  thee,  mortal  glad,  for  I  veared  I  had 
done  wrong  to  let  thee  be  'ticed  away,  and  taken  to  zea  wi'  a. man  wi' 
a  pimply  face.'' 

*^  It  was  the  best  day's  work,  that  accident,  that  could  have  hap- 
pened to  me,  as  I  will  convince  you,  if  you  will  walk  in  here.'' 

What  occurred  in  the  little  parlour  need  not  be  told ;  let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  \17hen  the  waggoner  came  out,  he  drew  bis  horny  hand  across 
his  eyes,  lifted  the  tail  of  his  smock  frock,  and  crammed  something 
into  his  breeches'  pocket,  which  crackled  and  crumpled  like  new  bank- 
notes. 

"  God  bless  your  honour,  and  may'st  thee  vind  thy  vriend,"  said 
the  waggoner,  as  Ichabod  mounted  the  box  of  the  Poole  coach. 

It  was  a  bright  and  brilliant  day.  Nature  had  on  her  new  liveries, 
and  looked  very  smart  in  her  green  plushes.  Ichabod  smoked  his  che- 
root, and  felt  very  happy,  too  happy  to  talk  to  any  body.  As  evening 
approached  the  sky  became  overcast,  a  few  heavy  drops  fell,  and  the 
sound  of  thunder  was  heard  in  the  distance  ;  nearer  and  nearer  it  came, 
and  just  as  the  coach  entered  upon  an  extensive  wild  common,  the 
horses  were  alarmed  at  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  and  bolting  off 
the  hard  road,  galloped  over  the  turf  like  mad  animals,  until  from  the  un- 
evenness  of  the  ground  the  vehicle  was  overturned,  and  Ichabod  found 
himself  lying  unhurt  at  the  foot  of  an  old  thorn-bush,  near  which  ran, 
or  rather  crawled,  a  muddy  ditch.  He  knew  the  spot  at  once— it  was 
the  very  place  where  he  and  his  friend  had  rested  on  the  first  night  of 
their  running  away,  and  where  they  had  parted  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. He  hailed  it  as  an  omen,  and  his  heart  bounded  with  the  hope  of 
finding  Tom  Farnell. 

His  mquiries,  however,  in  his  native  village  were  unsuccessful.    The 

d  publican  recollected  a  boy  named  Ichabod  Ironsides  running  away 

'th  the  parson's  son,  and  the  parson's  son  coming  home  again  almost 

irved  and  scarcely  able  to  crawl.     He  remembered  that  his  mother 

ed  through  fright  and  fears  for  her  son's  safety,  and  that  his  father 

ft  the  village  soon  after ;  but  where  they  went  to,  or  what  became  of 

em  he  could  not  tell. 

Ichabod  inquired  for  his  step-father,  and  was  not  deeply  grieved  to 
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hear  tbat  he  was  dead  and  huried.  He  called  upon  the  dergyman, 
told  him  his  history  briefly,  and  left  in  his  hands  a  sum  of  money 
which  he  begged  of  him  to  bestow  on  the  poor  of  the  village  in  the  way 
he  deemed  best. 

*<  What*s  to  be  done  next  ?"  said  Ichabod,  as  he  jumped  into  his 
post-chaise,  amidst  the  gaping  faces  of  the  rustics,  who  had  never  seea 
80  fine  a  vehicle  before.  '^  Never  mind,  I  must  do  as  I  have  hitherto 
done — trust  to  Providence — it  is  a  trust  in  which  I  have  never  beea 
deceived  yet ;  but  we  can't  expect  help  unless  we  do  the  best  to  help 
ourselves.     V\\  advertise  for  him  in  the  county  paper." 

So  wh^n  Ichabod  got  back  to  Poole,  he  ate  his  dinner,  lighted  up  a 
fresh  cheroot,  and  inquired  his  way  to  a  stationer's  shop.  He  was  sooa 
before  its  little  window,  in  one  of  the  panes  of  which  he  saw  written, 
"Advertisements  taken  in  here  for  the  Dorset  Chronicle." 

'^  The  very  thing,"  said  Ichabod,  walking  into  the  shop.  He  saw  a 
pale-faced  man  seated  at  the  desk  near  the  window,  and  a  little  girl 
standing  by  his  side,  gazing  up  in  his  face,  and  crying  silently  as  she 
did  so.  Two  men  were  busied  at  the  further  end  of  the  shop,  in  what 
Ichabod  fancied  was  taking  stock.  • 

*<  Hilloh,  my  friend,  rouse  up.  You  take  in  advertisements  for  the 
county  paper,  don't  you  ?" 

*'  I  did,  sir,  but — but  I  fear  my  agency  is  at  an  end,"  said  the  man, 
sighing  heavily. 

*<  What's  wrong  then  ?"  asked  Ichabod. 

^'  Misfortunes,  sir ;  losses,  illness,  and  all  that — but  I  need  not 
trouble  you  with  my  troubles.  As  they  have  no  other  agents  in  Poole, 
I  dare  say  I  may  still  act  for  the  proprietors  of  the  Chronicle  if  your 
advertisement  is  of  consequence." 

^^  Ay,  that  it  is,  my  man,"  said  Ichabod,  ''  so  take  up  your  pen  and 
write  as  I  dictate." 

The  man  sighed  still  more  deeply  than  before  as  he  nibbed  hb  pea 
and  placed  a  sheet  of  paper  before  him. 

**  Now  then,"  said  Ichabod,  **  begin.  Fifty  pounds  reward  will  be 
given  to  any  one  who  will  furnish  the  advertiser  with  the  address  of 

Thomas  Farnell,  the  son  of .  What  the  deuce  ails  the  man?  Why 

don't  you  write  on,  instead  of  staring  at  me?" 

'<  The  man  could  not  reply,  but  his  child  said  "  Pray  don't  be  angiy, 
sir,  but  father's  name  is  Thomas  Farnell." 

'*  The  son  of  the  curate  of ." 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes,  and  unless  I  am  sadly  deceived  his  former  companion, 
Ichabod,  stands  before  him." 

*' Hurrah!"  shouted  Ichabod,  as  he  threw  his  hat  up  into  the  air 
and  jumped  over  the  counter  to  embrace  his  friend.  **  Here  I  am  come 
to  ful61  my  promise;  but  what  are  those  two  louts  staring  at?  whatare 
they  doing  ?" 

*'  Taking  an  inventory  of  my  goods,  for  I  am  ruined,"  sobbed 
Farnell. 

"  Get  out  of  this  at  once  you  sons  of       ■     ,  or  I'll   kick 
out.     Here's  a  guinea  a-piece  to  spend.     Send  your  rascally 
ployer  here  and  tell  him  to  bring  his  bill  with  him.     Get  out.    T 
expostulate,  or  hang  me  if  I  don't  lose  my  temper,"  said  Ichal 
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"  Now  they  are  gone,  Tom,  shut  up  the  shop,  come  in  doors  with  this 
little  angel  here,  send  out  for  a  gallon  of  rum  and  some  lemons,  for  I 
soppose  the  locker's  empty,  and  tell  me  your  history  and  listen  to 
mine.  Cheer  up,  man.  I  went  to  seek  my  fortune  and  I  have  found 
it,  and  as  I  told  you  at  parting  half  should  be  yours  if  I  succeeded, 
BO  it  shall.  You  are  a  great  gun,  Tom,  a  ten  thousand  pounder — so 
cheer  up.  Don't  stare,  man,  it  was  all  honestly  come  by,  and  will 
bring  a  blessing  with  it." 

Tom  Famell  told  his  history  over  a  glass  of  his  friend's  concocting. 
His  mother  died  soon  after  his  return,  of  a  fever  brought  on  by  agita- 
tion and  alarm  at  his  absence.  His  father  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
curacy  in  consequence  of  his  vicar's  coming  into  residence,  and  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  as  chaplain  in  a  line-of-battle  ship  on  a  foreign 
station,  where  he  was  killed  by  the  climate.  Tom,  with  one  of  his 
brothers,  was  taken  into  the  orphan  school,  apprenticed  to  a  stationer, 
and,  after  a  time,  set  up  in  business  for  himself;  but  times  went 
against  him,  bis  wife  was  always  ill,  doctor's  bills  and  luxuries  were  ex- 
pensive, and  shortly  after  her  death  he  was  obliged  to  declare  his  insol- 
vency. He  was  at  the  moment  Ichabod  arrived  assisting  the  sheriflPs 
officers  in  taking  an  inventory  of  his  trifling  stock  previously  to  its  being 
acid  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

Ichabod  told  his  adventures,  sent  for  the  lawyer  who  acted  on  behalf 
of  the  creditors,  and  gave  him  a  check  to  cover  the  amount  of  all  his 
friend's  debts,  which  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  pounds.  He  then 
insisted  on  their  coming  up  to  his  inn  and  supping  with  him.  After 
supper  he  drew  a  check  upon  his  agents  for  9700^.,  and  gave  it  to  Tom 
Farnell,  bidding  him  set  up  again  in  business  after  he  had  been  up  to 
London  with  him  and  been  introduced  to  his  Othello,  who  had  brought 
him  half  as  much  again  as  he  had  bestowed  upon  his  friend  according 
to  his  promise. 

Mrs.  Ironsides  received  her  husband  and  his  friend  very  ungra- 
ciously. She  said  she  knew  he  had  been  at  some  of  his  ungentle- 
manly  tricks.  Tom  Farnell  boldly  told  her  what  he  had  done  for 
bim. 

'*  I  knew  it — ^he  never  will  be  a  gentleman.  He  might  have  bought 
a  mansion,  and  a  carriage  and  horses,  and — " 

'^  Look  you,  'Thello !  my  dear,  such  gewgaws  might  please  some 
people,  but  I  would  rather  have  the  delight  of  feeling  that  I  have  res- 
coed  a  frfend  from  misery  than  be  possessed  of  all  the  fine  houses  and 
carriages  in  the  world  l** 

''  The  man's  an  om,"  said  Mrs.  Ironsides. 

"  Yes,  and  contented  with  a  bunch  of  thtBtUB^**  said  Ichabod,  as  he 
embraced  Tom  cordially,  and  threw  his  hat  at  Captain  Blowsy's  por* 
trait  in  the  excess  of  his  joy. 
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BT  MRS.  TBOIXOFE. 

,    •  Chap.  XL. 

Thb  veflecti¥e  reader  will  not  have  found  it  difficult  to  forestall  the 
result  of  the  ooDrersation  between  Mrs.  Robots  and  her  daugfaieis, 
which  was  detailed  in  the  last  chapter.  The  peisuaaiye  eloquence  o£ 
Maria  was  certainly  felt  the  more  strongly,  because  Mrs.  Roberts  henelf 
Itod  become  heartily  sick  of  Baden-Baden,  and  much  as  that  fond  patent 
admired  iiie  great  mental  powers  of  her  eldest  daughter,  she  mi^t  not 
have  yielaed  so  readily  to  her  spirited  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  ihe 
house,  had  not  one  or  two  little  circumstances  led  her  rery  ardently  to 
wish  that  the  whole  edifice,  balcony  and  aU,  had  been  sunk  in  the  Bed 
Sea  before  the  moment  at  which  she  entered  it. 

It  would  be  useless  to  follow  the  progress  of  her  tacit  reasonings  up  to 
the  moment  that  her  bold  final  resolution  was  taken ;  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  Mr.  Roberts  was  made  to  understand  that  there  was  no  use  in  saymg 
any  thing  more  upon  the  subject,  for  that  good  sense  and  ptoper  ie&mg 
imperiously  commanded  their  immediate  departure.  Mn.  Roberts, 
doubtless  from  an  impulse  of  female  delicacy,  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  state  the  conclusive  anecdote  of  the  loss  to  her  husband,  but  by  Hob 
resting  her  argument  upon  the  general  ground  of  good  aemse  and  proper 
feeling,  left  him  no  excuse  whatever  for  making  himself  troublesome  by 
useless  opposition.  And  so  Mr.  Roberts  desired  that  she  would  please  to 
do  whatever  she  thought  best 

It  was  therefore  within  a  very  short  time  indeed  after  the  departure 
of  Lord  Lynberry  and  his  companions  from  Baden-Baden,  that  Mrs. 
Roberts  and  the  three  young  ladies  might  once  again  have  been  seen, 
hanging  each  over  a  travelling  trunk,  laboriously  employed  in  depositing 
within  it  rather  more  than  it  could  conveniently  contain.     £dward  con- 
sidered himself  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  packers  in  Europe,  and 
never  suffered  any  one  to  touch  his  portmanteau  but  himself  and  poor 
Mr.  Roberts^  too,  upon  all  former  occasions  had  rather  ostentatiously 
displayed  his  power  of  bein^  usefid ;  but  now  all  packing  en&gy  seemed 
dead  within  him.      In  truth,  a  veiy  important  moral  revolution  was 
very  rapidly  taking  place  in  Mr.  Roberts.     When  he  first  listened  to  Ins 
wife's  arguments  respecting  the  great  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  ex- 
changing his  sober  home  in  England — for  he  knew  not  very  well  what, 
upon  the  ccmtinent — ^he  most  sincerely  believed  her  to  be  one  of  the  vei^ 
cleverest  women,  and  very  best  managers  that  ever  was  bom ;  but,  as  it 
turned  out,  poor  man,  he  was,  as  the  reader  must  be  by  this  time  awftve- 
any  thing  but  "  blest  in  so  beHeving."     Nevertheless  it  was  long, 
pnsingly  long,  before  he  began, even  to  guess  that  it  was  possible 
might  have  been  mistaken.     Nay,  even  when  a  vague  doubt  tin" 
occurred  to  him,  suggested  by  meditating  on  the  very  puzzling  nov( 
of  all  kinds  upon  which  they  were  thrown,  it  led  him  no  further  toK 
doubting  his  wife's  great  financial  capacity,  than  just  thinking  tha 
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did  not  seem  to  be  qaite  so  elear  in  lier  aecounts  in  Paris  as  in  London. 
Bat  then  came  the  great  master-stroke  of  obtaining  IkCss  HarringtoiL 
as  an  inmate,  and  this  for  a  long  time  sufiioed  to  set  every  thing  like 
peconiaiy  alarm  at  defiance,  nor  did  even  the  splendour  of  the  Balcony 
Bouse,  or  the  startling  innovation  of  a  carriage  for  the  whole  summer 
ooeason  him  any  lasting  alann;  but  when  he  heard  the  admired  wife  of 
his  bosom  lay  it  down  as  a  law  as  peremptory  as  it  was  new,  that  upon 
every  occasion  where  money  was  greatly  wanted,  the  capital  of  his  Uttle 
fartune  was  to  be  drawn  upon  to  supply  the  want,  he  really  felt  as  if  the 
niid  earth  was  in  the  act  of  melting  away  from  undw  his  feet. 

Bat  if  the  hmg  confirmed  ^habit  of  implicit  trust  was  shaken  by  ihis, 
that  of  conjugal  obedience  was  not,  and  the  terrified  but  compliant  gen- 
deman  yielded  to  the  demand  made  for  his  signature,  in  the  manner  thail 
has  been  related;  yet  there  was  no  habit  strong  enough  to  keep  ^un  from 
^Mliiig  a  veiy  new  and  very  disagreeaUe  sensation  of  doubt,  as  to  what 
ma  to  happen  next  Wonders  had  followed  so  quickly  on  each  other, 
that  all  conjectures  as  to  what  was,  or  what  was  not  likely  to  occur  to 
him  and  his  race,  were  set  completely  at  defiance,  and  the  poor  man  felt 
asif  he  were  rolling  head  over  heels  in  an  atmosphere  of  clouds,  athwart 
wfakfa,  indeed,  occasionally  shot  beams  of  exceeding  brightness,  and 
coronets,  and  bleeding  hearts,  and  parks,  and  palaces,  and  sons-in-law  and 
a  daughter-in-law,  all  became  visible  in  succession ;  yet  the  rolling^over- 
and-orer  sensation  which  accompanied  it  all,  made  mm  exceedingly  un- 
canfertable,  and  acting  like  a  sort  of  mental  sea-sickness,  left  him  lan- 
guidly and  despondingly  unable  to  help  himself. 

''  What  does  make  papa  stand  looking  so  like  a  fool?"  said  Agatha. 
"He  seems  to  grow  more  stupid  and  helpless  every  day." 

"  My  dear  Agatha,"  replied  her  mother,  suddenly  pausing  in  the  very 
act  of  locking  her  own  particular  trunk,  ^^  my  dear  Agath%  you  know 
tint  my  most  anxious  wish  has  always  been  to  bring  up  my  children  in 
habits  of  respect  to  theif  father ;  and  that  way  of  speaking  is  not  at  all 
jnetty,  my  dear.  Your  poor  dear  papa  is  not  so  young  as  he  has  been, 
I  won't  deny  that,  Agatha;  but  you  and  your  brother  and  sbter  have  a 
great  deal  to  be  thankful  for,  I  promise  you.  It  is  not  every  man,  who 
aBhe  feela  himself  growing  old,  has  the  good  sense  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  let  his  wife  manage  every  thing  for  him.  Some  old  gentiemen,  are 
dreadfuDy  obstinate  I  can  tell  you,  and  most  abominably  troublesome, 
wbidi  is  what  we  really  have  none  of  us  a  right  to  say  of  your  poor  dear 
father.  So  don't  let  me  hear  you  speak  in  that  sort  of  way  again,  my 
dear." 

Miss  Agatha  turned  on  ber  heel,  and  screwed  up  one  eye  with  a  merry 
eipression,  which  was  perfectly  intelligible  to  her  sister,  for  wbose  advan- 
tage the  grimace  was  performed ;  but  Mrs.  Roberts  saw  it  not,  and 
returned  to  the  occupation  she  had  suspended  while  uttering  her  pious  lee- 
^nre,  with  the  noble  self-approving  satisfifu^on  of  a  Soman  pattern  matron, 
ho  knows  that  she  has  done  her  duty. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Mrs.  Roberts  that  she  had  so  fully  established  her 
Qw  system  of  drawinff  upon  capital,  bef<»e  all  her  Baden-Baden  bills 

ime  m  upon  her,  or  we  might  have  been  a  littie  dismayed,  and  a  good 
•al  puzzled  as  to  the  means  of  paying  them. 

^^Merey  (mmcy  mamma, have  yoa  got  allthoseUlls  to  pay  befoie  we    . 
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start?"  exdumed  Agaiha,  upaa  entering  the  room,  ulieie  ihe  puM* 
taking  lady  was  laboriously  engaged  in  endesTOuring  to  ascertain  {he 
sum  totaL     **  Why,  what  on  earth  will  you  do  for  money  T 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  place  as  this  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  T 
replied  her  mother.  '^The  people  must  be  the  very  greatest  dieiis 
upon  earth.  I  giro  you  my  word  of  honour,  Agatha,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  bill  here  that  I  can  be  said  to  have  foigotten.  I  have  always 
taken  the  gpreatest  care  to  keep  in  my  head  a  general  idea  of  every  thing 
that  was  owing ;  but  who  in  the  worid  can  undertake  to  say  that  thoe 
abominable  tradespeople  have  not  put  down  lots  and  lots  of  things  that 
we  have  never  had?  and  then  they  write  and  spell  in  such  a  way.  I  am 
sure  I  can't  read  one  quarter  of  the  words  in  any  bill  here.  AU  I  know 
is,  that  from  first  to  last,  I  have  managed  every  Ihing  with  the  ferj 
greatest  economy;  but  certainly  these  biUs  will  make  a  dreadful  hole  m 
me  sum  I  have  made  your  father  draw  for.** 

^^  I  should  think  so,  ma'am,"  returned  Agatha,  raising  her  eyebrows, 
and  opening  her  handsome  eyes  rather  more  widely  than  usual. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Agatha,  I  want  you  to  talk  a  little  common  sense  to 
Edward  for  me ;  he  will  be  more  likely  to  listen  to  you  than  to  me. 
He  is  one  of  the  finest  creatures  I  know  that  ever  lived,  and  I  am  as 
proud  of  him  as  I  ought  to  be.  Nothing  can  be  more  manly  and  spirited 
than  all  his  notions  about  Bertha,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  worid 
that  he  will  manage  matters  in  that  quarter  perfectly  well  at  last,  but 
the  fact  is,  Agatha,  that  he  is  wasting  time.  When  one  sees  such  a  sight 
as  this,"  she  continued,  pointing  to  tiie  sinister  and  threatening  loolong 
folios,  which  covered  the  table,  "  when  one  sees  Bwh  a  nght  as  this, 
Agatha,  it  is  impossible  to  help  feeling  that  the  sooner  ]£ss  Bertha 
Harrington  is  turned  into  Mrs.  Edward  Roberts  the  better." 

**  Edward  is  a  good  clever  fellow,  I  know  that  quite  as  well  as  you  do, 
ma'am;  but  in  the  first  place,  I  suspect  that  he  is  just  at  present  at  the 
feet  of  another  woman,  and  in  the  next,  I  greatly  doubt  if  Miss  Bertha 
has  the  least  inclination  to  see  him  at  hers." 

Mrs.  Roberts  looked  up  into  the  face  of  her  daughter  with  a  rather 
mysterious  sort  of  smile. 

"  You  have  never  had  any  confidential  conversation  with  your  brother, 
have  you,  my  dear,  upon  the  subject  of  Bertha  Harrington  ?" 

*'  Confidential,  ma'am  ?  I  don't  exactiy  know  what  you  mean  by  con- 
fidential— he  never  talks  very  much  about  her  in  any  way,"  replied 
Agatha;  "  but  he  has  certainly  confessed  to  me  that  he  dislikes  her  more 
than  any  girl  he  ever  saw  in  his  life." 

Mrs.  Koberts  again  smiled  mysteriously. 

"  All  that,  ^ou  know,  and  Edward  knows  too,  as  well  as  we  do,  Aga- 
tha, has  nothmg  to  do  with  his  object  in  selecting  her  for  his  wik, 
replied  Mrs.  Roberts,  very  much  with  the  same  accent  and  manner  that 
a  queen  mother  might  have  employed,  when  speaking  diplomaticaH^ 
of  the  espousals  of  her  royal  son.  ''  I  have  taken  no  notice  whaterer, 
she  resumed,  <^  of  his  littie  flirtation  with  that  pretty-looking  Madame  de 
Marquemont.  I  know  that  it  never  answers  to  plague  men  aboat  those 
sort  of  things.  When  he  is  married  I  dare  say  he  wHL  be  quite  as  steady 
as  other  men  of  fashion,  and  I  really  don't  see  that  one  has  any  right  to 
ask  more.  Young  men  will  be  young  men,  that's  the  fact,  and  notali 
the  mothers  in  the  worid  can  prevent  it" 
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*'  You  are  quite  right  there,  ma'am/'  replied  her  daughter,  ^<but  stilly 
under  all  the  circumstances,  I  should  be  better  pleased  if  I  thought 
Edward  was  rather  more  certain  of  getting  Bartna  Harrington.  Her 
fiortune,  and  the  coanexion  too,  would  unquestionably  be  very  advan- 
tageous." 

'<He  is  quite  aware  of  it,  my  dear,"  returned  her  mother,  with  another 
smile;  "  but  I  have  promised  to  keep  his  secret  If  you  really  feel  un- 
easy about  it,  Agatha,  you  had  better  manage  to  get  a  little  pnvate,  and 
quite  unreserved  conversation  with  him  ;  he  would  soon  set  your  heart  at 
rest,  111  answer  for  it.  And  if  you  do  set  him  taking  on  the  subject, 
my  dear  girl,  urge  him  not  to  lose  time.  Look  there,"  she  added, 
pointing  to  the  bilb,  "  and  that  will  inspire  you  with  eloquence  on  the 
subject." 

Agatha  was  too  busy  at  that  moment  to  seek  the  tete-a-tete  her 
mother  recommended,  but  her  curiosity  was  awakened,  and  she  deter- 
mined to  find  an  early  opportunity  for  gratifying  it. 

Chap.  XLI. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Edward  Roberts  himself  was  not  altogether  without 
what  the  immortal  Major  Sturgeon  was  wont  to  call  his  ''  little  firacasses." 
His  tender  friendship  for  Madame  de  Marquemont  had  reached  its  climaz. 
And  we  all  know  that  every  thing  which  grows,  even  an  oak-tree,  having 
once  attained  its  highest  point  of  strength  and  perfection  straightway 
begins  to  decline.  This  process  is  in  oak-trees  a  very  slow  one,  dower  a 
good  deal  than  that  by  which  the  soft  passion  of  love  evaporates  after  it 
has  once  began  to  fall  away.  Unfortunately,  however,  tne  fascinating 
countess  had  become  fonder  of  him  than  ever ;  she  confessed  that  she 
ncTer  was  happy  without  him,  and  as  to  enduring  the  dreadful  bore  of 
sfaoppmg  without  having  his  delightful  chit-chat  to  amuse  her  the  while, 
it  was  quite  out  of  the  question !  But  though  fully  conscious  of  this 
fluttering  excess  of  partiality  on  her  part,  the  young  man,  in  all  the 
thoughtless  wantonness  of  youth,  had  with  little,  or  no  preparation,  dis- 
closed to  her  the  heart-rending  fact  of  hb  almost  immediate  depar- 
ture. 

"Am  I  then  to  see  you  no  more,  Edward  ?*'  she  exclaimed  with  tender 
^tfnestness. 
"  Oh,  dear !  yes,"  he  replied,  "  very  ohen,  I  hope.     To-morrow  I  am 

going  to  dine  ^vith  some  men  at  "  La  Favorite,"  but  you  may  depend 
upon  my  calling  on  you,  my  sweet  friend,  the  morning  after,  and  then, 

dear  Arabella,  we  must  consult  about  future  meetings." 
"The  day  after  to-morrow,"  she  repeated;  "oh,  that  is  very  long! 

But  you  will  not  fail  me  then,  dear  Edward?    You  will  be  sure  to 

come?" 
Whereupon  he  reassured  her  gentle  heart  by  an  oath,  kissed  her  hand, 

and  departed  whistling  "  Rory  O'More." 
The  young  grentleman  kept  his  oath.     On  the  day  after  the  morrow  he 

came  again,  but  instead  of  bcin^  welcomed  by  the  cluirming  countess  in 
I     person,  he  received  the  following  note,  put  into  his  hand  by  the  maid  of 

the  lodging-house,  with  something  very  like  a  broad  grin. 

"  My  husband,  my  t}Tant  husband,  is  about  to  drag  me  from  Baden  and 
^m  you!    Imagine  my  despair  and  pity  it  I     Gracious  Heaven !    is  \^ 
•^wfy.— VOL.  Lxxrv.  KO.  ccxcv.  *  ^ 
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possible!  Is  that  hateful  rumbling  the  sound  of  the  diligence  into  irhich 
within  five  minutes  I  must  throw  myself,  in  order  to  be  dragged  away 
from  the  only  man  who  ever  possessed  my  heart  He  comes— he 
comes!  Farewell,  Edward!  Oh,  a  long  farewell!  But,  perhaps, not  for 
ever ! 

''How  venr  lucky,"  exclaimed  the  unfeeling  young  man.     "I  was 
desperately  afraid  that  I  should  hear  she  was  going  to  follow  me." 

Before  the  day  was  half  over,  however,  he  discovered  that  not  only  a 
multitude  of  pretty  things,  the  purchase  of  which  he  had  certainly  sanc- 
tioned during  the  first  iSfectionate  weeks  of  their  intimacy,  but  a  very 
alarming  amount  of  other  articles  had,  as  it  now  appeared,  been  set 
down  at  more  than  one  shop  to  his  account,  which,  added  to  the  crou- 
pier's dums  against  him,  formed  a  sum  total  that  disagreeably  startled 
nim.  There  was  little  use,  however,  in  reading  and  re-reading  the 
items,  or  in  swearing  either  at  the  pretty  articles  themselves,  or  at  their 
pretty  wearer;  something  more  business-like  must  be  done,  and  the  best 
thing  he  could  think  of  was  to  go  to  the  shops  with  die  bills  in  his  hand, 
and  demand  with  a  good  deal  of  vehement  indignation,  how  the  deril 
they  dared  to  send  in  bills  to  him  with  which  ne  had  nothing  to  do; 
concluding  his  spirited  remonstrance  by  saying,  *'  Do  you  take  me  for 
the  countesses  husband,  you  scelSrat  f** 

"  Assur6ment,  non,  monsieur,"  replied  the  master  of  the  shop,  with  an 
obseqmous  smile. 

"  Then  carry  your  bilb  to  the  person  who  is,"  returned  Iklward,  in  a 
blustering  tone.  *'  I  should  like  to  know  what  sort  of  law  it  must  be, 
that  could  make  me  pay  the  bills  of  another  man's  wife." 

"  Come  here,  Arnauld,"  said  the  master  of  the  shop  to  a  young  man, 
who  was  standing  at  the  opposite  counter,  ''  and  you  too,  Ernest,"  he 
added,  addressing  another,  who  was  lounging  at  the  door.  ''Have 
you  not,  both  of  you,  served  this  gentleman  at  different  times  with 
various  articles  ordered  by  him  for  use  of  Madame  de  Marquemont?'* 

"  Yes,"  and  "  yes,"  replied  stoutly  and  positively  each  of  the  persons 
applied  to. 

Edward  knit  his  brows,  stamped  with  his  foot,  nay,  even  clenched  his 
fist  as  he  began  a  bullying  reply,  but  the  gentle,  peacefiil  smile,  with 
which  the  travelling  Parisian  mercer  regarded  him,  stopped  him  short, 
and  he  concluded  his  remonstrance,  by  muttering,  "  The  word  of  your 
gargons  de  Ixmtique  will  not  be  taken  against  mine.*' 

"  We  shall  be  three  to  one,  sir,"  replied  the  mercer,  with  another  of 
his  civil  smiles;  "  besides,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  monsieur,  I  have  other 
evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  transaction.     I  am  perfectly  prepared  to 

Srove  before  the  tribunals  that  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  trusting  Madame 
e  Marquemont — nay,  that  I  had  positively  refused  to  trust  her  tl 
days  only  before  the  date  of  the  firet  entry  in  this  bill.     It  was  you, 
whom  I  trusted,"  he  continued,  with  a  bow  of  profound  respect, 
you  remember,  sir,  the  lady  said,  '  Do  g^ve  your  name,  dear  frien< 
the  people  don't  know  me.'  " 

Edward  bit  his  lips.  There  was  not  so  much  of  able  mimiciy  in  tl 
man*s  tone  and  manner,  that  the  unlucky  young  Englishman,  even  if  ^ 
had  previously  forgotten  tlie  fiict,  could  not  fail  to  have  remembered  t* 
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words  wben  so  repeated.  ^^  IXailleiirs,  monsieur^''  resumed  the  courteous 
mercer,  ^  your  address,  as  well  as  your  distmguished  name  and  appear- 
ance, was  quite  a  sufficient  g^uarantee.  We  all  know  that  none  Imt  the 
most  illustrious  families  ever  take  the  Baloony  House — and  every  thing, 
you  must  be  aware,  monsieui^  is  immediately  known  in  a  little  place  like 
this — so  different  from  Paris !  There  was  not  a  tradesman  in  the  town 
who  did  not  immediately  know  that  the  Balcony  fiuDuily  had  hired  a  car- 
nage for  the  summer,  and  were  on  tenns  of  the  most  mtimate  friendship 
with  Milor  Lynberry  and  Milor  Montgomeiy.  Ah!  monsieur,  who  woula 
baye  a  scnqple  of  accepting  your  name  as  a  guarantee !  No  one,  ttssure' 
matt  I — ^and  accordingly,  monsieur,  it  has  been  accepted  by  myself,  as 
well  as  by  all  the  other  most  fashionable  marchands  at  the  Baths.  Nor 
bave  we,  any  of  us,  the  slightest  fear  that  we  shall  find  cause  to  regret  our 
noble  oonfioence  V 

Mr.  Edward  Roberts  had  not  a  word  more  to  say  against  a  claim  so 
erery  way  well  established.  However,  for  consistency's  sake,  he  again 
knit  his  brows,  and  then  said,  "  At  any  rate,  you  must  wait  a  few  days 
for  it" 

The  mercer  again  bowed  low. 

**  Whenever  it  suited  the  convenience  of  monsieur,"  he  said.  "  Any 
time  within  the  next  week  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  him.  A 
fiunfly  of  such  distinction  as  that  of  monsieur,  could  not  leave  Baden  in 
the  style  that  had  suited  Madame  de  Marquemont,  who,  eependant^  etait, 
Ufaut  PavaueTy  unefemme  charmante.*' 

Wi^  such  sadsfJEM^ion  as  could  be  derived  from  this  opinion,  the  unfor- 
tonate  Eldward  quitted  the  shop,  but  found  more  solid  consolation  in  the 
conviction  that  his  father  and  mother  would  not  leave  him  behind  in  a 
gaol,  than  even  in  the  sympathetic  admiration  of  the  shop-keeper  for 
Madame  de  Marquemont. 

It  was  to  his  mother,  therefore,  that  this  pretty  specimen  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  betook  himself,  in  order  to  find  tiie  means  of  confirming  the 
French  shop-keeper's  favourable  opinion  of  himself  and  Ins  distinguished 
fiunily,  and  he  certainly  found,  notwithstanding  the  astounding  demand 
for  fresh  supplies  that  he  brought  upon  her,  that  he  was  right  in  conjec- 
turing that  he  should  not  be  left  behind  in  a  gaoL  Mrs.  Roberts,  how- 
erer,  did  begin  to  feel  that  a  few  more  months  passed  like  the  three  last, 
would  bring  her  pecuniary  affiiirs  into  rather  a  desperate  condition,  and 
therefore  having  distinctly  answered  Edward's  distinct  question  of  ''  Do 
yon  intend,  ma'am,  to  leave  me  here  to  rot  in  a  gaol  ?"  in  the  negative, 
winch  answer,  by  the  way,  she  gave  as  promptly  as  distinctly,  for  her  son 
looked  at  her  as  she  asked  the  question  with  such  wide-open  round  eyes, 
that  she  was  quite  frightened,  she  ventured  to  hint  that  the  sooner  he  put 
himself  in  possession  of  Miss  Harrington's  fortune^  the  better  it  would 
certainly  be  for  himsdf  and  his  fJEunily,  as  he  must,  by  this  time  be 
aware. 

"  And  the  thing  shall  be  done,  ma'am,"  he  replied,  ^^  as  soon  after  we 
leave  this  cursed  place,  as  you  shall  be  pleased  to  put  the  needful  quantity 
of  tin  into  my  htmds.  An  old  woman — ^I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  may 
not  be  quite  as  much  up  to  all  the  turnings  and  twistings  of  such  a  job  as  a 
voong  man,  'twould  not  be  quite  fair  to  expect  it;  but  yet^  mother,  I  won't 
believe  that  you  are  such  a  fool  as  not  to  know  that  a  man  cannot  get 
through  with  it  mthout  a  good  fist-fuU  of  ready  money.     As  soon  as 

2  a2 
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jou  can  manage  to  scratch  together  a  hundred  pounds  for  me,  after  these 
d — d  debts  are  paid,  I  will  turn  jour  hateful  Miss  Bertha  into  Mrs.  Eld- 
ward  Roberts  in  no  time." 

Although  these  conditions  wexe  by  no  means  unreasonable,  thej  were 
by  no  means  easy — and  Mrs.  Roberts  fairiy  groaned. 

**  Oh  !  yeiy  well,  ma*am,"  resumed  the  young  gentleman.  *^  I  am  by 
no  means  in  a  hurry  about  it,  I  assure  you.  I  will  not  deny  that,  as 
things  seem  to  be  going,  the  scheme  which,  as  I  shall  manage  it,  cannot 
£eu1,  may  be  convenient ;  but  nevertheless,  it  is  too  disagreeable  for  me 
to  be  at  all  in  hmry  about  it.  It  is  you  who  are  to  look  out  about  it, 
remember,  and  not  I.  All  I  can  say  is,  if  you  will  furnish  the  money,  I 
will  marry  the  girl.  And  if  that  does  not  content  you,  I  can't  help 
it." 

*'  It  does,  it  does  content  me,"  replied  his  mother,  eagerly,  '^  and  the 
money  shall  be  forthcoming  if  I  g^de  your  father*s  hand  to  make  him 
draw  for  it  !** 

*^  And  when  am  I  to  have  the  cash  that  is  to  free  me  from  the  gripe  of 
all  the  rascals  here  ?"  demanded  the  young  gentleman. 

"  Nay,  it  must  be  done  at  once,  Edward,"  replied  his  mother.  "  Your 
fiither  has  got  into  a  queer  sort  of  care-for*nothing  way  lately,  which 
will  make  getting  another  draft  easy  enough.  Though  it  is  not  very 
pleasant  either  to  see  him  do  what  one  asks,  just  as  if  he  was  asleep." 

«  Dear  me,  ma'am,"  returned  her  lively  son,  "  I  should  have  thought 
that  must  be  the  pleasantest  possible  state  in  which  to  find  him,  when  he 
was  required  to  transact  business,  tmless,  indeed,  he  could  be  brought  to 
such  a  desirable  state  of  lucidity  as  to  ^ve  his  signature  when  he  was 
asleep  outright." 

^*  For  shame,  Edward !  How  can  you  talk  so !"  replied  the  con- 
scientious mother.  "  You  know,  my  dear,  I  have  always  made  it  a  most 
particular  point  with  you  and  your  sisters,  that  you  should  always  treat 
your  father  with  the  greatest  respect.  He  is  a  very  good  man,  Edward, 
though  perhaps  he  may  not  be  quite  as  bright  as  Ins  children.  -  But  it  is 
not  his  fault,  remember,  if  he  had  not  quite  such  a  mother  as  you  have 
had." 

The  sneer  with  which  this  well-brought-up  youth  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  concluded  the  interview,  was  an  offering  from  his  heart  to  both  his 
parents,  and  might,  without  falsifying  his  feelings,  have  been  divided 

very  equally  between  them. 

•  •  *  *  4 

All  that  now  remained  to  be  done  before  again  packing  themselves 
into  the  identical  veterino  equipage  which  had  conveyed  them  to  Baden, 
was  to  take  a  proper  leave  of  Agatha's  illustrious  friend  the  Princess 
Fuskymuskoff.      They  parted    fondly,   and  with  mutual  regret ;   the 
princess  was  in  every  respect  exactly  such  a  friend  as  suited  Miss  Agaths. 
and  Miss  Agatha  was  in  every  respect  exactly  such  a  fnend  as  suited  tl 
princess.     So  they  mutually  promised  a  punctual  correspondence  I 
letters,  and  the  princess  very  positively  decliu^  that  if  she  were  forti 
nate  enough  to  obtain  a  prolonged  leave  of  absence  from  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  the  prince  her  husband,  she  should  certainly  pass  toe  nex 
winter  in  the  same  capital  as  her  friend.     She  then  put  a  Httle  diamon( 
ring' upon  the  finger  of  the  enchanted  Agatha,  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks, 
and  dismissed  her.     And  so  ended  the  campaign  of  the  Robertses  at 
Baden-Baden. 


it 
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Chap.  XLIL 

The  sort  of  journey,  as  to  enjoyment,  which  was  now  hegan,  con- 
turned  and  ended,  ei  la  vetetino^  by  our  travellers,  may  very  easily  be 
imagined,  and  for  this  reason  it  shall  not  be  described.     The  great  object 
that  the  master  spirits  of  the  expedition  had  before  them,  was  the  reach- 
ing the  imperial  dty  as  speedily  as  possible.     It  is  vastly  probable  that 
they  were  not  the  ^t  travellers  to  whose  imaginations  this  same  object 
acted  as  magnet,  drawing  their  bodies  after  it  by  a  prodigiously  powerful 
attraction  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  space  between  the  Duchy  of 
Baden  and  the  city  of  the  Caesars  was  ever  before  passed  over  with  such 
utter  indifference  to  every  thing  that  lay  between,  as  on  the  present  oc- 
casion.    As  to  Bertha,  it  was  a  feeling  stronger  than  indifference  which 
cansed  her  to  submit  not  only  without  a  murmur,  but  with  positive  satis- 
i^tion  to  this  cat-in-a-basket  sort  of  mode  of  being  conveyed  over  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  interesting  country  in  the  world.     She 
knew  what  it  was  to  look  in  the  society  of  the  things  we  call  Roberts, 
and  now  she  knew  also  what  it  was  to  enjoy  the  happiness,  the  intense 
happiness  which  "  bountiful  sweet  Heaven"  can  pour  into  our  hearts, 
through  our  eyes,  when  the  spirit  is  roused  up  and  awakened  by  the  com- 
panionship of  a  fiiend — a  friend  like  Vincent.     So  that  Bertha,  like  the 
rest  of  the  party,  very  greatly  preferred  getting  on  as  &st  as  possible  to 
any  lingering  on  the  road. 

Good  gracious !   how  lucky  Bertha  is  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Egberts. 

How  she  does  sleep  to  be  sure !"  And  no  wonder  she  thought  her 
young  companion's  power  of  reposing  during  the  fatigue  of  this  long, 
tedious  journey,  both  enviable  and  extraordinary,  for  never  did  chance 
bring  to  the  ear  of  Bertha  the  well-known  name  of  some  spot,  conse- 
crated by  history,  poetry,  or  art,  without  her  closing  her  eyes  with  reso- 
Inte  firmness,  and  mentally  exclaiming,  ^^  Oh !  a  thousand  times  rather 
would  I  never  see  it  at  all  than  see  it  with  them  T' 

In  this  manner  they  crawled  onwards  towards  Rome,  and  when  at 
length  they  passed  through  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  they  had  at  least  one 
feeling  that  was  common  to  them  all,  which,  though  it  had  but  little  of 
dassic  enthusiasm  in  it,  was  at  least  perfectly  unaffected  and  sincere.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  six  persons  who  occupied  the  car- 
riage vpithin  and  without,  was  the  most  delighted  at  feeling  that  they 
were  about  to  quit  it.  This  feeling  of  enjoyment  would  doubtless  have 
been  less  unmixed  in  the  &ir  bosoms  of  the  two  Miss  Robertses,  had  they 
known  that  almost  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  congratulating 
themselves  upon  being  in  Rome,  the  Lord  Lynbeny  and  Mr.  Montgo- 
mery were  in  the  act  of  settling  themselves  very  comfortably  in  private 
lodgings  in  Florence.  The  phiase  used  by  Lord  Lynberry  respecting  the 
necessity  of  their  ^*  setting  on  to  Rome,"  had  left  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of 
the  Robertses  that  tney  were  immediately  going  to  honour  that  favoured 
city  with  their  presence,  and  as  they  knew  no  more  than  the  man  in  the 
moon  where  to  apply,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  arrived 
there  or  not,  they  went  on  hoping  and  expectmg  to  meet  them  somehow 
or  somewhere  for  many  and  many  a  tedious  day  after  thdr  arrivaL  Ber- 
tha, indeed,  knew  where  they  were  as  well  as  they  did  themselves,  having 
ascertained  the  way  from  the  hotel  to  the  post-office  within  a  few  hours 
after  her  arrival,  which  enabled  her,  by  piofitting  by  her  established 
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licence  of  exit  and  entrance,  to  obtain  a  long  letter  from  her  cousin  Wil- 
liam, informing  her  of  their  intention  of  passing  a  month  or  six  weeks  at 
Florence.  But  all  and  every  of  the  Roberts  fiunily  would  have  beeu  as 
likely  to  consult  an  umbrella  or  a  walking-stick  upon  any  point  on  whuk 
Aey  wished  for  information  as  Bertha  Hamngton;  and  as  she  was  as 
little  likely  to  volunteer  intelligence  as  they  were  to  ask  for  it,  they  pro- 
fitted  not  much  by  Mr.  Vincent's  accurate  details  respecting  the  futun 
movements  of  his  party. 

For  above  a  week  Mrs.  Roberts  and  her  two  daughters  did  nothing 
(after  getting  into  private  lodgings),  nay,  they  attempted  to  do  nothing 
save  walking  about  the  streets  in  the  hope  of  mectmg  their  lost  friends. 
But  as  this  did  not  answer,  Agatha,  with  her  usual  acuteness  of  intd- 
leclv  suggested  the  necessity  of  taking  more  decisive  measures  for  obtain- 
ing the  intelligence  so  important  to  them. 

"  Necessary !— to  be  sure  it  is  necessary,"  said  her  mother,  in  reply  to 
this  very  sensible  observation;  "but  you  must  please  to  find  out,  Mm 
Agatha,  the  way  to  set  about  it." 

True,  ma'am— quite  true.  We  have  been  to  blame  in  remaining 
thus  long,  without  taking  more  effectual  meamires.  I  mean  to  m^lr^ 
either  my  father  or  Edward  go  round  with  me  to  all  the  principal  hotels.' 
It  is  a  great  inconvenience  the  not  being  able  to  speak  Itahan.  But  I 
must  make  French  do.  I  can  bear  this  suspense  no  longer.  We  are 
wasting  our  time  most  deplorably !" 

The  energetic  efforts  of  Agatiia  were  successftd.  The  civility  of  a 
waiter  at  the  second  hotel  they  entered  for  the  purpose  of  making  in- 
quiries, set  them  in  the  right  way  of  obtaining  the  information  for  which 
they  long  wished,  and  before  night  they  had  ascertained,  beyond  the 
hope  of  mistake,  that  no  such  persons  as  Lord  Lynberry  and  Mr.  Mont- 
gomerjr  were  in  Rome.  It  was  a  dreadful  blow,  but  it  stunned  them  only 
for  a  few  minutes.  They  happily  remembered  that  the  assertion  respect- 
mg  their  intention  of  coming  to  the  imperial  city  had  been  positive,  but 
no  one  recollected  having  heard  them  say  how  long  they  intended  to  be 
en  route,  or  what  places  they  intended  to  visit  by  the  way.  They  re- 
proached themselves  severely  for  bavin?  omitted  to  ask  these  interesting 
particulars,  while  it  was  yet  time,  but  drew  consolation  from  the  obvious 
twt  that  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  they  should  wish  to 
see  all  that  was  to  be  seen. 

"  In  short,"  said  Agatiia,  « it  is  idle  folly  for  us  to  spend  our  houre  in 
fretfang  over  what  is  past.     Let  us  all  remember  to  be  more  careful  fer 
tlie  future.     People  who  wish  to  pass  successfully  through  life,  must  new 
leave  themselves  ignorant  of  the  movements  of  friends  who  are  import- 
ant to  them.     But  though  it  is  well  to  impress  this  upon  our  minds  ix 
the  future,  it  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  it  any  more  now.     Let  us  rather 
turn  our  thoughts  to  the  best  manner  of  employing  the  interval  whidi 
may  still  elapse  before  we  can  renew  the  pleasant  coterie  of  Bade* 
iiaden.     Perhaps  you  have  forgotten,  ma'am,  that  we  have  letters 
introduction  to  a  Polish  lady  ?     She  is  a  relative,  I  believe,  or  at  any  la 
•n  mtunate  fiiend  of  the  Princess  Fuskymuskoff;  and  if  she  should  tm 
out  to  be  at  aU  tiie  same  kind  of  superior  person,  and  likewise  dispo« 
to  be  civil  to  us,  the  having  a  litde  leisure  to  cultivate  her  acquaintanti 
betope  the  arrival  of  the  friends  who  wiU  be  sure  to  absorb  us,  as  hereto 

tore,  naay  be^  aAer  all  our  regrets,  rather  advantageous  than  other- 
wise. 
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"B  is  yeiy  zkatnral  that  you  should  think  so,  Agatha.  Bat  rery  im- 
natural  that  /should,"  said  Maria.  "  However,  of  course,  I  don't  mean 
to  object  to  any  effort  that  may  lead  to  our  being  restored  to  the  society 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  The  life  we  hare  led  since  we  came  to  this 
ahocking  dull  place  is  quite  too  horrid,  and,  I  really  do  think,  that 
pe<^le  less  high  principled  and  religious  than  we  are,  would  be  found 
hanging  to  their  bed-posts  after  such  a  week  as  we  have  endured. 
The  very  hud  that  we  have  neither  of  us  unpacked  a  single  smart 
thing  since  we  arrived,  speaks  plainly  enough  the  sort  of  condition  we 
have  been  in." 

''It  does  indeed,  my  dear!"  said  her  mother.  '' It  does  indeed  speak 
volumes !  You  are  always  the  one  to  g^ve  us  a  helping  hand,  Agatha, 
in  all  difficulties.  What  is  it  you  propose  to  do,  my  dear,  respecting 
this  Polish  lady  ?  I  forget  her  name.  What  is  her  name,  my  dear 
Agatha?" 

^  Her  name,  ma'am,  is  of  little  consequence,"  replied  Miss  Roberts, 
with  a  slight  sneer,  ''for  you  will  never  be  able  to  pronounce  it.  She  is 
called  Yabiolporakiosky — the  Princess  Yabiolporakiosky.  Her  husband  is 
banished  to  Siberia,  and  my  dear  Siandrina  told  me  she  was  one  of  the 
most  charming  women  in  the  world." 

"  Poor  dear  lady  !  I  dare  say  if  she  is  so  very  amiable  as  the  other 
princess  says,  we  may  all  of  us  grow  very  fond  of  her,  a^d.the  more  so,  of 
course,  because  of  her  high  station,  and  her  being  so  much  to  be  pitied, 
which  always  does  touch  one's  heart  coming  together;  but  yet,  Agatha, 
I  can't  but  say  that  just  at  present  it  woidd  have  been  better  for  us  if 
she  had  not  been  in  such  a  very  melancholy  condition ;  for  Heaven  knows, 
we  want  something  to  cheer  us  just  now.  However,  her  being  a  princess 
most  be  advantageous.  What  do  you  mean  to  do  about  beginning  the 
acquaintance,  my  dear  ?" 

"  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  that,  ma'am.     The  man  you 
have  hired  may  be  at  my  command,  I  suppose,  for  an  hour  or  two  ?" 

**  Certainly,  my  dear.  All  day  if  you  want  him,  except  just  at  dinner 
time,*'  replied  her  mother,  with  a  deep  sigh.  "  I  confess  I  never  did 
feel  so  dull  and  miserable  in  my  life.  Shall  you  write,  or  call,  or  what, 
my  dear  ?" 

'*  I  wish  you  would  not  trouble  yourself  about  it,  ma*am,'*  replied 
Agatha.  "I>epend  upon  it  I  vrill  do  what  is  proper,  and  will  tell  you 
the  result  as  soon  as  I  know  it  myself.  Will  you  let  me  have  a  little 
money,  ma'am,  in  case  I  should  want  a  carriage  ?  I  have  not  a  far- 
thing." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Agatha,  I  would  rather  a  great  deal  that 
you  should  give  me  a  good  box  on  the  ear  than  ask  me  for  money. 
There  seems  to  be  some  wicked  charm  at  work  against  me  about 
money — for  the  more  I  get  from  your  father,  and  the  more  I  try  to 
save,  the  more  distressed  I  grow.  I  really  never  did  see  any  thing 
like  it !" 

"Just  as  you  please,  ma'am,"  replied  her  daughter,  pushing  away  from 
her  the  pen  and  ink  with  which  she  had  been  preparing  to  write.  "  Just 
as  you  please.  I  don't  think  the  loss  of  this  new  acquaintance  will  be 
more  felt  by  me  than  hy  the  rest  of  you.  I  know  that  poor  dear  Ed- 
ward expected  a  good  deal  from  the  introduction,  and  it  certainly  would 
be  an  advantage  when  our  friends  come,  that  they  should  see  we  had 
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some  decent  acquamtance.  However,  I  don't  care  a  straw  aboat  it 
Only  I  certainly  shall  not  toalk  to  make  a  call  upon  the  princess." 

'^  Good  gracious,  mamma,  what  can  you  be  thinking  about!"  said  Maria, 
in  an  accent  that  seemed  to  threaten  a  burst  of  tears.  "  Do  you  reaUy 
intend,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  pence,  to  prevent  our  making  ac- 
quaintance with  a  pnnoess  ? — and  we,  too,  in  sucn  a  condition  as  we  are 
now !  Upon  my  honour,  ma*am,  it  seems  as  if  you  had  been  doing 
every  thing  you  could  think  of  on  purpose  to  break  orn*  hearts !  Fnst 
letting  us  make  the  most  intimate  friendships  with  the  most  enchanting' 
set  of  people  in  the  world,  and  then  tying  up  your  purse  and  saving  six- 
pence, in  order  to  make  us  sit  still,  twisting  our  thumbs,  without  the 
comfort  of  a  single  soul  to  speak  to — and  that,  too,  in  the  very  dirtiest^ 
dullest  old  town  in  the  world !  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear !  how  I  wish  we 
were  at  Cheltenham  or  Brighton!" 

"  I  am  siu«,  Maria,  1  came  to  Rome  wholly  and  solely  to  please  you/* 
returned  her  mother.  *'  You  don't  suppose  that  I  care  any  thing  about 
the  curiosities  they  talk  of  in  this  musty  fusty  old  place,  do  you  ?  And 
I  do  think  it  is  too  bad  turning  upon  me  with  reproaches  upon  its  dul- 
ness,  when  we  might  have  lived  and  died  without  even  being  disgusted 
by  the  sight  of  its  nasty,  dirty,  narrow  streets,  if  it  had  not  been  for  yoOf 
and  your  falling  in  love  with  Lord  Lynberry.*' 

*'  Don't  you,  Agatha,"  said  Maria,  turning  towards  her  sister  with  a 
face  glowing  with  indignation,  ^^  don't  you  think  nmjnmft  is  the  only 
mother  that  ever  lived  who  would  speak  of  what  has  happened  as  my 
falling  in  love  with  Lord  Lynberry,  and  not  his  fialling  in  love  widi 
me?" 

"  Mamma  is  very  queer  sometimes  certainly;  but  it  is  no  good  wasting 
our  time  in  talking  about  it.  It  is  much  more  to  the  purpose  for  me  to 
know  at  once  whether  she  means  for  us  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Princess  Yabiolporakiosky  or  not.  Will  you  please,  ma'am,  to  say  wbat 
is  to  be  done  at  oncCy  without  wasting  any  more  time  about  it  ?*' 

"  Done  ?  Why  you  must  go  to  her,  Agatha,'*  said  the  hard-pressed  pa^ 
rent,  unlocking  the  work-box  in  which  was  deposited  all  the  ready  mon^ 
she  had,  and  taking  out  a  couple  of  dollars.  **  There  is  no  help  for  it 
now,  I  see  that;  but  if  Maria  does  not  marry  Lynberry,  and  that  prettf 
soon,  I  begin  to  suspect  that  we  shall  find  coming  abroad  a  bad  joke." 

Chap.  XLIIL 

The  conversation  recorded  in  the  last  chapter  took  place  immediately 
after  the  family  breakfisist,  and  before  those  who  had  been  engaged  m  it 
met  again  at  dinner  a  great  deal  of  important  business  had  been  trans- 
acted. 

No  sooner  did  Agatha  find  herself  in  possession  of  the  two  dollsxs 
which  had  been  so  reluctantly  bestowed  upon  her,  and  the  time  of  the 
man-servant  at  her  command,  than  she  rushed  into  her  bed-room,  ""'* 
without  another  moment's  delay  began > to  release  the  ''smart  this 
whose  imprisonment  had  been  so  pathetically  deplored.      Maria  had  i 
lowed  her,  looking  the  picture  of  sour  woe  and  grumbling  discontent , 
condition  which  she  herself  described,  when  asked  by  her  brother  w^ 
was  the  matter  with  her,  by  saying  that  she  was  **  only  dreadfully  < 
of  spirits." 

But^  to  do  her  justice,  her  ill-humour  was  not  of  an  obstinate  characti 
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for  no  sooner  did  ihe  various  treasures  from  the  at  last-opened  travelling 
tmnks  greet  her  ejes,  than  her  features  relaxed,  and  in  a  very  few  mo- 
ments she  hecame  as  gay  and  as  voluble  as  ever. 

^  We  must  make  the  best  of  it,  Agatha,'*  she  said,  seizing  upon  a 
favourite  bonnet,  and  smiling  a  welcome  to  her  recovered  self  in  the 
looking-glass.  "  Fortunately,  Lord  Lynberry  is  not  the  only  man  in  the 
world,  and  though,  Heaven  knows,  I  am  attached  to  him  most  passion- 
ately, there  is  no  good  in  crying  my  eyes  out  because  he  has  been  longer 
coming  from  Baden  to  Rome  than  we  have.  On  the  contrary,  I  thmk 
that  the  best  compliment  I  can  pay  him  will  be  taking  care  to  look  as 
handsome  as  I  possibly  can  when  he  arrives.  And  that's  what  I  will  do, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  and  I  advise  you,  Agatha,  to  act  upon  the  same 
principle  with  Montgomery.  They  would  think  it  no  compliment,  I*m 
sure,  if  we  were  to  greet  them  with  pale  cheeks  and  heavy  eyes." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  advice,^  Maria,  though  it  is  not  exactly  necessary 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  man  lives  not  for  whose  sake,  when  ab- 
sent, my  complexion  could  vary.  And  yet  I  can  both  see  and  appre- 
ciate superiority  where  I  meet  with  it.  These  flowers  don't  look  shabby, 
do  they  ?  This  tour  de  borinet  is  particularly  becoming  to  me,  and  my 
£r5t  appearance  at  Rome,  in  my  own  character,  shall  be  in  my  green  silk, 
black  lace  mantle,  and  pink  bonnet." 

"  You  can't  do  better,"  replied  Maria,  cordially.  "  You  look  so  like 
your  own  dear  princess !  That  is  so  exactly  the  way  she  puts  on  her 
beautiful  bonnets !  And  how  I  do  envy  you,  Agatha,  naving  to  dress  and 
make; a  visit!  Would  it  be  quite,  quite  impossible  for  me  to  go  too  ? 
You  need  only  just  say,  'give  me  leave,  princess,  to  present  my  sister  to 
you.'  I  would  promise  faithfully  not  to  interrupt  your  talk  by  saying  a 
single  word.  You  know  I  never  do  talk  much  if  there  are  only  ladies. 
Would  it  be  quite  impossible  to  take  me  ?" 

'' Absolutely,  Maria,  so  don't  think  of  it.  My  dear  Siandrina  charg^ 
me  to  see  her  for  the  first  time  alone,  and,  in  fact,  gave  me  a  very  parti- 
cular message  for  her  that  she  did  not  choose  to  trust  in  a  letter.  So  you 
perceive  it  is  impossible." 

^  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is.  But  will  you  promise  that  if  she  gives  parties 
yon  will  get  me  asked  ?  Think  what  it  would  be  to  stay  at  home  in  an 
evening  with  manuna  and  papa." 

"Don't  be  afraid.  "  You  are  very  pretty,  Maria,  and  I  will  take  care 
she  shall  see  you.  If  she  gpives  parties  she  will  be  sure  to  ask  you  ;  and 
I  dare  say  we  shall  get  on  very  well  if  we  can  but  screw  out  money 
enough  for  our  dress.  But  I  can't  stay  to  talk  about  it  now.  I  shall 
write  a  note  to  send  up  with  my  card,  and  while  I  get  it  ready  do  go  and 
tell  Stefano  to  dress  lumself  neatiy  to  go  out  with  me." 

In  half  an  hour  afterwards  Agatha  was  driving  along  the  Corso^ 
dressed  with  great  care,  and  attracting  many  eyes  by  the  fashionable- 
looking  gaiety  of  her  attire,  and  the  newness  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  her 
face. 

Ajs  soon  as  she  had  left  the  house,  Maria  sought  relief  from  her  own 
very  oppressive  company  by  going  to  her  mother's  room,  whom  she  found 
c^gag^  i<^  unpacking  a  writing-desk,  for  the  sake  of  examining  the  ad- 
dresses of  one  or  two  letters  of  introduction  which  had  been  given  her  at 
Paris. 
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*'  I  know,  Maria,"  she  said,  "  that  there  are  one  or  two  for  Italy,  but 
I  am  afraid  that  there  is  not  one  for  this  nasty  tiresome  Borne." 

"  Oh !  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  there  were  T  replied  Maria, 
eagerly.  ^'  Open  ereiy  cover,  mamma !  Don't  overlook  any  thing, 
for  goodness  sake." 

<<  You  may  look  too^  if  you  will,  child.  See,  here  is  Milan  one,  Flo- 
leDce  two,  Naples  one;  but  none  for  Rome.  I  suppose  nobody  ever  does 
stay  here,  it  certainly  does  seem  to  be  the  veiy  dullest  place  in  the 
world." 

"  What's  that  cover  directed  to  you,  mamma  ?"  said  Maria.  **  I  sup- 
pose there  must  be  something  in  it,  or  you  would  not  have  kept  it." 

'<  It  is  only  an  old  letter,  I  believe,  from  my  good  friend  Mrs.  Bretlow 
at  Paris,"  replied  her  mother. 

«  Let  us  look  at  It  at  any  rate,  mamma,  that  won* t  cost  money  you 
know,"  returned  Maria,  *^  and  it  is  just  possible  that  we  may  find  what 
may  be  usefriL  Drowning  folks,  you  know,  catch  at  straws;  and  consi- 
dering that  we  have  been  a  whole  week  in  this  dirty  old  place  without 
having  had  a  single  soul  to  speak  to,  we  may  be  said  to  be  as  badly  off  in 
poiot  of  society,  you  know,  as  drowning  people  in  poiut  of  air." 

Mrs.  Roberts  had  persevered  during  the  whole  of  this  speech  in  taking 
out  one  by  one  every  paper  in  her  desk  with  her  right  hand,  while  she 
continued  to  hold  J^brs.  Bretlow's  letter  in  her  lef^  and  having  in  this 
manner  completed  her  unprofitable  search,  she  at  length  graciously 
listened  to  the  remonstrance  of  her  daughter,  and  opened  the  en- 
velope. 

<'  There  !"  cried  Maria,  triumphantly,  as  not  only  a  note  from  Mo. 
Bretlow,  but  another  neatly  folded  and  sealed  appeared  within  it, 
« there,  ma'am !  Rome !     I  was  sure  of  it.  I  had  quite  a  presentiment." 

<<  Rome  it  is,  sure  enough,"  returned  Mrs.  Roberts.  *'  Mrs.  Horaee 
Hopperton,  Rome.  Well,  that  is  a  bit  of  good  luck,  certainly.  Let  us 
see  what  Mrs.  Bretlow  says  about  her.  I  have  had  such  a  quantity  of 
tlungs  to  think  o^  that  I  nad  forgotten  this  letter  altogether."  Then 
turning  to  the  epistle  of  her  old  acquaintance  she  read,  *^  I  have  en- 
closed you  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Horace  Hopperton.  She  has  been  living  at 
Rome  for  several  years,  and,  I  am  told,  sees  a  great  deal  of  company. 
She  is  a  widow  lady,  with  one  son  (unmarried),  and  both  he  and  lus 
mother  are  very  rich.  As  she  is  exceedingly  good-natured,  and  very  £>nd 
of  giving  balls,  and  having  young  people  about  her,  I  think  the  intro- 
duction may  be  useful." 

•  «  •  •  «  « 

"  Was  there  ever  such  a  piece  of  luck !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Roberts, 
raising  her  eyes  to  heaven  in  thankfulness. 

'^  Luck  indeed !     Now  I  don't  care  for  any  thing,  manuna,"  replied 
Maria.     '^  We  have  had  pretty  good  success  both  at  Paris  and  Baden, 
and  who  knows  what  may  happen  to  us  here  ?     But  for  pity's  sake  wa 
no  time  about  it.      I  do  think  Agatha  is  very  selfish,  takmg  out  the  n 
for  the  whole  day,  this  way.     If  Stefano  was  at  home  I  don't  see  ai 
reason  why  you  and  I  should  not  dress  too,  and  set  out  to  make  a  visit 
this  Mrs.  Horace  Hopperton  directly.      I'm  sure  I'd  give  the  world 
get  out." 

<*  It  would  be  capital  fun,  Maria,  to  be  sure,"  replied  her  mother,  ^ 
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700  and  I  could  steal  a  march  vpoii  ber  in  this  direction,  while  she  is 
pa^ng  herself  forward  all  alone  in  another.     Where  is  Edward  ?^ 

This  question  immediately  suggested  a  whole  train  of  hopeful  possi- 
bilities, and,  without  waiting  to  reply  to  it,  Maria  rushed  from  the  room 
and  ran  up  a  dark,  narrow  little  staircase  which  led  to  that  appropri- 
ated to  her  brother.  To  her  extreme  satisfaction  she  found  him  in  it, 
bosily  occupied  in  parting  his  hair  according  to  a  new  model  which  he 
had  just  been  lucky  enough  to  see  in  the  Piazza  de  Spagna,  where  a  very 
elegant  looking  young  man  on  horseback  had  taken  off  his  hat  to  salute 
a  lady  who  was  stopping  at  the  library  in  a  coroneted  carriage. 

"  Never  mind  me^  Edward,"  said  his  sister,  holding  out  to  him  Mrs. 
Bretlow's  letter.     '*  Just  read  that,  will  you  ?" 
''  Hie  devil!     Where  did  this  come  from  ?" 

"  From  mamma's  writing-desk.  This  may  be  worth  something,  Ed- 
ward, mayn't  it  ?" 

'*  Worui  ?  Why  it  may  just  turn  Rome  into  Paris  for  us.  YThat 
upon  earth  made  the  old  lady  keep  it  so  close  ?*' 

''  She  forgot  it;  but  dou't  scold  about  that  now.  Let  us  lose  no  more 
time  about  it  if  we  can  help  it.  You  know  Agatha's  selfish,  independent 
ways.  She  has  made  mamma  give  her  two  dollars  for  a  carriage,  and 
has  taken  Stefano  with  her  that  she  may  make  her  solitary  visit  in  style 
to  her  intended  Polish  friend — the  Princess  Heaven  knows  what  She 
might  80  very  well  have  taken  either  you  or  me  with  her!  But 
mamma  says,  and  she  is  quite  right,  that  it  would  be  ci^ital  good  fun  to 
steal  a  march  upon  her  here;  and  we  might  do  it  as  easily  as  possible,  if 
yon  would  help  us." 

*' Help  you?  I'll  help  you  fast  enough,"  replied  her  brother.  ''It 
was  a  confounded  shame  for  her  to  set  off  by  herself,  considering  that  we 
hate  not  a  single  soul  to  speak  to  here.  I'll  help  you,  depend  upon  iL 
Where  does  this  promising  Mrs.  Horace  Hopperton  live  ?" 

''Ah!  that's  tne  worst  of  it— -the  only  direction  upon  the  letter  is 
Eome." 

"  Nev«  mind  that — I  know  aU  about  finding  out  people  now — if  you 
and  the  old  lady  will  dress  yourselves  directly,  I  will  run  out  and  find 
where  she  lives,  and  bring  back  a  carriage  to  take  us.  J£  my  mother  can 
shovel  out  two  dollars  for  Agatha,  she  can  do  as  much  for  us,  with  her- 
•elf  into  the  bargain,  I  suppose.  Never  mind  about  a  footman — the 
people  will  never  find  out — away  with  you^  Maria — make  yourself  look 
as  degant  as  you  possibly  can — I  shall  do,  shan't  I?" 

"  Perfectly,  Edward!  your  hur  is  divine.  Off  with  you,  and  we  will 
be  leady  for  you  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  Every  thing  is  unpacked 
now." 

In  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time  after  the  discoveiy  of  the  precious 
letter,  Mrs.  Roberts,  with  her  son  and  youngest  daughter,  had  made 
'  tar  way  to  the  drawing-room  of  Mrs.  Horace  Hopperton.  The  lady 
IB  fortunately  not  yet  in  it,  and  their  cards  and  introduction  wero  sent  to 
T.  The  examination  of  their  documents,  however,  did  not  detain  her 
ng,  for  she  made  her  appearance  before  her  stranger  guests  had  had 
kff  time  enough  to  admire  all  the  eleg^ce  of  the  apartment  into  which 
ey  had  been  shown. 

Nothing  could  be  more  courteous  than  her  reception  of  them.     She 
oked  at  the  handsome  faces  of  the  brother  and  sister,  and  immediately 
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decided  that  they  would  do  very  well  ia  a  waltz ;  and  as  Mn.  Eoberis 
was  very  handsomely  dressed,  mere  seemed  to  be  no  impediment  whiit- 
ever  to  her  producing  them,  by  way  of  variety,  at  her  weekly  «9tf^e, 
which  was  to  take  place  on  the  morrow.  Mrs.  Roberts  fiiiled  not  to 
mention,  incidentally,  that  besides  a  husband,  who  did  not  now  go  mock 
into  company,  she  had  the  happiness  of  possessing  another  daughter,  and 
also  that  Miss  Harrington,  the  daughter  and  h^ress  of  Sir  Christopher 
Harrington,  was  travelling  with  them.  This  information  produced  a 
general  invitation  for  the  whole  party,  and  never  did  three  visiters  depart 
from  a  house  better  satisfied  with  the  reception  they  had  received  in  it| 
than  did  Mrs.  Roberts  and  her  son  and  daughter.  There  was  a  fine 
triumphant  glow  on  the  cheek  of  Agatha  when  she  met  the  £amiiy  at  tha 
dinner- table  on  that  eventful  day,  but  there  was  something  in  the  glances 
exchanged  between  Mrs.  Roberts  and  her  two  youngest  diildren  that  wu 
perhaps  more  triumphant  still;  but  each  party  was  coquetting  ^th  the 
curiosity  of  the  other,  and  the  soup  was  done  with,  and  the  piece  de  ft- 
sistance  half  carved,  before  either  began  to  utter  what  they  were  borst- 
ing  to  say. 

At  length  Mrs.  Roberts  addressed  her  eldest  daughter  in  a  gently 
humble  sort  of  tone,  saying,  ^'  Well,  my  dear,  had  you  the  good  fortone 
to  meet  the  princess  at  home?*' 

'^  Yes,  ma'am,  I  had,"  replied  Agatha.     And  there  she  stopped. 

"  Was  she  civil,  my  dear?"  resumed  Mrs.  Roberts,  meekly. 

''  Civil,  ma'am  ?"  echoed  her  daughter,  in  rather  an  indignant  accent. 
*^  Civil ! — what  a  phrase !  The  Princess  Yabiolpaxakiosky,  ma'ami  wu 
every  thing  to  me  that  I  had  a  right  to  expect  m)m  the  bosom  friend  of 
my  dear  Siandrina!  She  is  an  angel  I  But  I  am  soiry  to  say  that  I  fear 
she  will  be  found  extremely  exclusive  in  her  cirde.  I  am  not  without 
fear  that  I  shall  have  some  difficulty  in  introducing  you  all — we  are  soeh 
an  immense  party !  Perhaps  I  might  manage  as  to  £dward  and  Maiia, 
but  as  to  Miss  Harrington,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  my  dear,"  she  added, 
bowing  to  Bertha  across  the  table,  "  that  I  see  no  chance  for  you.  And 
as  to  you,  ma'am,"  turning  to  her  mother,  "  we  must  see  iwout  it;  ve 
must  have  a  little  patience." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  my  dear !  I  am  quite  aware  of  that.  Does  the  prin- 
cess receive,  Agatha?*' 

''Yes,  ma'am;  a  very  brilliant  assembly,  I  believe,  once  erery 
month." 

"  Once  every  month,"  repeated  Mrs.  Roberts,  exchanging  glances 
with  Maria  and  Edward. 

''  Why  you  don't  suppose,  ma*am,  that  a  person  so  sought,  as  I  am 
quite  sure  the  Princess  Yabiolparakiosky  is,  could  stay  at  home  to  receire 
every  night,  do  you?" 

"  No,  Agatha,  not  ever^/  night ;  but  many  people  of  fashion,  yw 
know,  receive  every  week,  and  that,  if  it  is  well  done,  helps  the  sc  ^ 
of  a  place  amazingly.  The  princess  did  not  happen  to  invite  f  to 
come  to  her  in  a  friendly  way  to-morrow  evening,  did  she?" 

"To-morrow  evening?  ]No,  ma'am,  she  did  not,"  replied  Ag  h 
rather  solemnly.  ^'  But  I*  think  it  extremely  likely  she  might  have  o^ 
so,  had  she  not  been  engaged,  as  she  told  me,  to  a  very  ^lendidpi  r; 
to  which,  dear  creature,  she  said  she  would  give  the  world  to  intrc  as 
me,  wer6  it  possible  to  do  so;  but  till  I  have  bemi  seen,  she  conf    9, 
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it  would  be  more  than  she  could  yenture.  Mrs.  Horace  HoppertoD,  she 
told  me,  was  the  most  exclusive  person  in  Rome." 

"  Who,  my  dear  ?"  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  with  increasing  gentleness. 

"Mrs.  Horace  Hopperton,"  repeated  Agatha,  haughtily  ;  ''but  I 
retllj  cannot  conceiTe,  ma'am,  what  interest  you  can  feel  in  hearing  me 
KpMther  name." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon  for  troubling  you  so,  my  dear^"  returned  her  mo- 
iber;  ''  but  I  thought  I  might  have  mistaken  what  you  said.  We  are 
going,  U)at  is,  your  brother,  and  sister,  and  I,  to  Mrs.  Horace  Hopper- 
Iod's  to-morrow  night." 

*'Ton,  ma'am?*'  cried  Agatha,  becoming  suddenly  as  red  as  an  old- 
finhioned  peony.  ''  You  ?  what  do  you  mean,  ma'am?  What  joke  have 
TOO  got  now  ?" 

''Joke,  Agatha?  What  joke  have  ^ou  got,  child?  Do  you  suppose 
Ifaat  because  you  stalk  off  with  the  footman  in  search  of  princesses,  the 
rest  of  the  &mily  are  to  sit  still  at  home  till  you  please  to  come  back 
again?  Is  that  your  notion,  Miss  Roberts?" 

"  Ob,  that'^s  ity  is  it?"  replied  Agatha,  curling  her  lip.  "  You  intend 
to  pQmsh  me  for  the  sin  of  having  a  friend  of  my  own,  by  trying  to 
mystify  me.  I  really  should  hardly  have  expected  that  Edward  and 
Maria  would  have  joined  in  such  an  abortive  attempt." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  call  an  abortive  attempt,"  returned  Maria, 
"unless  it  was  that  mamma's  attempt  to  get  you  invited  with  us,  might  be 
Mid  to  be  rather  abortive,  I  don't  think  that  you  would  easily  find  any 
adventiire  less  so,  than  otur  visit  of  this  morning  to  Mrs.  Horace  Hop- 
pertoD.  If  the  greatest  kindness  and  most  cordial  reception  could  justify 
one's  caDing  a  middle-aged  lady  an  angel,  I  should  be  apt  to  declare  that 
onrnew  acquaintance  was  probably  quite  as  angelic  as  yours." 

Agatha  stared  at  them  all  virith  astonishment  and  agitation. 

"Are  you  really  in  earnest?"  said  she,  almost  panting  with  emo- 

tlOD. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  we  are,"  cried  Edward,  laughing.  "  One  would  think, 
to  hear  you,  that  we  had  never  been  invited  to  a  party  before.  What  is 
there  so  very  extraordinary  in  it  ?" 

**  What  is  there  extraordinary?  How  on  earth  have  you  managed  to 
get  an  mtroduction  and  an  invitation  since  1  \eh  you  all  languidly  look- 
ing out  of  the  window  this  morning  ?"  demanded  Agatha.  "  And  such 
>n  introduction,  and  such  an  invitation !"  she  added.  "  I  don't,  I  won't, 
I  can't  believe  it." 

"Very  well,"  said  Edward,  "we  won't  say  any  more  about  it  now; 
^^  we  come  home  to-morrow  night,  we  will  bring  you  a  description  of 
tbe  Princess  Yah — ^you  must  let  me  call  her  Yah  if  she  be  ten  times  an 
ange],  Agatha — for  I  shall  never  remember  her  infernal  name.  And  so 
tbe  Yab  told  you  that  she  could  not  take  you  to  Mrs.  Horace  Hopper- 
totfs,  did  she?     Poor  you  I  I  am  reaUy  very  sorry  for  you,  Agatha. 

*'If  you  are  in  earnest,  and  if  you  all  have  contrived  to  get  invited 
^thout  me,"  returned  Agatha,  ''  you  have  used  me  shamefully,  and  you 
<lttll  be  punished  for  it,  as  sure  as  I  am  alive;  that  you  shall,  one  and  all 

^  you,  TRUST  MB." 

"Why,  what  a  g^oose  you  are,  .Agatha!"  cried  her  mother,  with  a 
timely  laugh ;  '<  what  a  perfect  gosling  not  to  understand  a  joke  better 
ftanthat' 

"  What,  it  is  all  a  joke  then !"  returned  her  daughter,  with  a  look  of 
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rerj  unequivocal  scorn.  '^  I  certainlj  shall  not  Tctort  your  el^^t  com- 
pliment, ma'am,  and  callymi  a  goose,  but  I  must  take  leave  to  think  tliac 
there  was  but  little  wit  in  your  pleasantry." 

"  I  don*t  think  there  was  mucn,  my  dear,"  replied  her  mother,  with  ex- 
quisite sweetness  of  temper ;  '^  but  who  would  have  thought  of  your  ever 
believing  seriously  for  a  single  moment,  that  I  had  really  suffered  you  to 
be  lefb  out  of  the  invitation  ?  Did  I  ever  do  such  a  thing  in  my  life, 
Agatha?" 

^^  Was  it  only  that  part  of  it  that  was  the  joke  ?"  cried  Agatha,  with 
more  earnest  solenmity  of  manner  than  she  would  have  indulged  the 
jesters  with,  if  she  could  have  helped  it ;  but  her  feelings  really  over- 
powered her  too  completely  to  permit  her  studying  accent.  '^  Do  joa 
really  mean  that  you  have  contrived  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mn. 
Horace  Hopperton,  and  that  you  have  seen  her?" 

It  must  be  observed  that  at  the  critical  moment  when  there  appeared 
to  be  considerable  probability  of  a  serious  quarrel  between  Mrs.  Roberts 
and  her  eldest  daughter,  the  peaceable  master  of  the  family  (who  was 
sinking  with  wonderful  rapidity  into  the  slippered  pantaloon)  left  the 
room,  the  dinner  being  over,  and  Miss  Harrington  rose  likewise,  aod  fol- 
lowed his  example;  so  that  the  conclusion  of  this  interesting  scene,  me 
not  witnessed  by  any,  save  the  actors  in  it.  In  reply  to  Agatha's  last 
question,  Mrs.  Roberts  got  up,  and  kissed  the  sublime  forehead  of  her 
eldest  daughter,  with  strong  emotion. 

"Yes,  my  dear  love!"  she  exclaimed;  "  yes,  we  do  mean  it;  and  is 
there  any  one  for  whose  dear  sake,  this  little  clever  manoeuvre  on  my 
part,  has  ^ven  me  more  pleasure  than  for  yours?  But  there  shall  be  no 
reproaches,  girls — no  reproaches,  Edward.  We  are  all  now  going  on  so 
well,  we  are  in  such  an  excellent  train  for  recovering  all  we  have  lost,  that 
it  would  be  worse  than  foolish,  it  would  be  positively  sinful,  to  do  any  tlmig 
but  rejoice,  and  push  forward." 

"  Hurrah  !  mother !"  exclaimed  Edward,  vehemently  clapping  bb 
hands.  "  Upon  my  soul  you  are,  in  your  way,  the  very  best  old  woman 
in  the  world." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Maria,  "  I  think  so  too." 

"  And  I  am  sure  I  have  no  inclination  to  differ  from  you,"  rgoined 
Agatha,  very  graciously.  "  If  manuna's  joke  produced  too  great  an  eioet 
upon  me,  she  must  reproach  her  own  good,  clever  acting  for  it.  I  cer- 
tainly am  very  thankml,"  she  added,  "  that  we  seem  at  )ast  likely  to  get 
out  of  the  slough  of  despond  into  which  we  had  suffered  ourselves  to 
plunge  so  desperately  upon  finding  that  our  friends  had  not  yet  resched 
Borne.  How  differently  every  thing  appears  now,  doesn't  it  ?  I  dedareto 
you  that  at  this  moment,  dearly  as  I  vsdue,  and  ever  must  value,  the6si- 
tering  attachment  of  Montgomery,  I  feel  that  I  am  capable  of  enjojing 
the  society  of  my  fellow-creatures,  provided  they  are  of  a  proper  dass,  as 
much  as  I  ever  did  in  my  life." 

^^  And  I  assure  you,  Agatha,  I  am  not  disposed  to  be  bebind-baiHi 
widi  you  in  good  sense  and  proper  feeling.  Thank  Heaven !  I,  too,  bave 
a  heart  capable  of  loving  more  than  one  of  my  fellow^creatares^"  ^ 
plied  her  sister. 

^'  That  is  all  very  well,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Boberts,  rather  grvrij- 
**  I  am  very  well  pleased  to  see  you  looking  like  yoursdves  agab.  Bat 
you  must  not  forget,  if  you  please,  that  noblemen  with  twenty  thoufflod 
a  year  don't  grow  on  every  hedge." 
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BT  THB  AUTHOR  OF  ^^  8TORIB8  OF  WATERLOO." 

No.  XIIL 
THB  X8CAFS — ^DETECTION  AND  DISGRACE — THE  RECAPTURE. 

Imbd,  With  an  outstretched  throat,  I'U  tell  the  world 
Aloud,  what  man  thoa  art. 
Angdon  Who  will  heliere  thee,  Isabel? 

Measube  for  Measitbe. 

"  '  The  hour — the  most  important  of  a  young  life  was  at  hand, 
when  the  trial  should  be  made  on  which  my  future  happiness  or  misery 
was  dependent.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  have  united  my 
fortunes  to  one  so  little  known  as  the  wild  adventurer  I  had  selected 
would  have  been  a  rash  and  culpable  experiment — but  marked  as  I 
was,  a  victim  to  be  offered  at  the  shrine  of  villany — plundered  by  him 
who  should  have  protected  me — and,  in  accordance  with  criminal 
srrangementy  committed  to  the  arms  of  a  felon  to  recompense  success- 
Ail  frauds  any  alternative  was  preferable,  and  my  only  hope  of  evading 
a  hated  union  with  a  wretch  so  steeped  in  guilt  as  Carlotta's  re- 
velations had  proved  Can^t  to  be,  rested  in  my  contemplated  escape. 
Every  time  the  clock  chimed,  my  heart  beat,  and  my  colour  rose  and 
faded — for  every  stroke  seemed  to  knell  the  approaching  crisis  of  my 
fate.  Susan,  who  was  to  be  the  partner  of  my  flight,  vainly  endea- 
voored  to  reassure  and  nerve  me  for  the  trial.  Alas !  her  efforts  were 
vosQccessful — and  a  presentiment  of  impending  calamity  was  not  to 
lie  dispelled. 

'* '  An  hour  elapsed  and  Carlotta  returned.  The  interview  with  her 
felon  husband  had  been  any  thing  but  peaceful,  for  the  expression  of 
her  countenance  indicated  that  the  wildest  passions  which  rack  the 
hosora,  had  in  hers  been  recently  and  furiously  excited. 

'*  'To  the  inquiry  I  made  regarding  what  had  occurred,  an  impatient 
movement  of  her  hand,  and  the  words,  '  Villain  !  villain!'  muttered  in 
a  tooe  which  spoke  undying  hatred,  convinced  me  that  had  aught  been 
wanting  to  confirm  eternal  hatred  against  one  whom  she  had  saved, 
ADd  to  whom  all  that  woman  values  had  been  sacrificed,  the  evening 
inteniew  had  e£Eected  it. 

"  '  The  chimes  were  heard  again — twelve  sounded  from  the  clock- 
tower — ^and  before  the  bell  had  ceased  to  vibrate,  a  mufHed  figure 
glided  from  a  clump  of  evergreens,  and  clapping  bis  hands  together  gave 
^  appointed  signal.  One  glance  satisfied  the  eyes  of  love— it  was  the 
^nger ! 

**  *  To  reach  the  garden  undiscovered — pass  through  the  private 
door  leading  out  upon  the  heath — mount  horses  in  waiting  beyond  the 
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walls,  and  leave  the  deserted  ch&teau,  and  its  vile  inhabitants — and,  as 
I  hoped,  for  ever — was  successfully  accomplished.  Carlotta  witnessed 
the  escape  with  marked  satisfaction,  and  having  arranged  with  my 
lover,  the  means  by  which  she  could  speedily  and  safely  communicate 
with  him,  she  embraced  Susan  and  me,  and  commended  us  to  the 
keeping  of  the  saints. 

'*  '  And  now  once  more,  farewell  !*  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  showed 
that  natural  kindliness  of  disposition  was  blended  with  the  more  vio- 
lent passions  which  are  common  to  southern  temperaments.  '  I  hare 
done  a  deed  of  mercy  and  saved  the  innocent — now  for  an  act  of  jas* 
tice.  The  train  is  laid  already — the  hand  to  fire  it  is  only  wanting— 
mine  shall  apply  the  match — guilt  shall  be  hounded  against  guilt — and, 
by  their  own  means,  those  who  wronged  Carlotta,  shall  satisfy  to  its 
fullest  extent  the  vengeance  of  insulted  love.' 

*'  '  At  the  path  which  led  from  the  high  road  to  the  beach,  we  were 
joined  by  two  other  strangers,  who,  like  him  who  had  held  the  horses 
at  the  garden-gate,  were  friends  or  attendants  on  the  Ranger.  We 
rode  for  several  hours  at  a  fast  pace,  and  generally  through  by-roads, 
until  at  daybreak  we  quitted  the  beaten  path,  and  entered  a  wild  and 
secluded  valley — it  was  immediately  beside  the  coast — for  through  a 
ravine  in  the  hill-side  the  sea  was  visible. 

*'  '  In  a  cultivated  hollow  which  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
bleak  and  heathy  moors  by  which  it  was  environed,  four  or  five  sod- 
built  cottages,  thatched  with  heather,  showed  that  the  valley  was  ia- 
habited.  Judging  from  appearances,  the  occupants  of  these  humble 
dwellings,  united  a  fisher's  with  a  pastoral  life — nets  were  hanging  up 
to  dry — oars  and  fish-baskets  were  laying  beside  the  cottages— the 
women  were  engaged  in  clearing  and  baiting  lines,  and  the  children 
in  herding  sheep  and  goats  upon  the  hills,  or  carrying  peats  from  the 
moor.  One  thing  surprised  me,  considering  the  limited  number  of 
houses — if  hovels  fitter  to  shelter  cattle  than  accommodate  human 
beings,  might  be  so  termed — there  was  a  superabundant  population 
of  one  sex,  while  not  a  man  was  visible.  The  Ranger  explained  the 
cause ;  the  avocation  of  fishermen  required  them  to  be  all  night  on  sea, 
and  they  retired  to  repose  when  those  engaged  in  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  life  were  rising  to  commence  their  labours. 

*^  *  The  hut  to  which  I  was  conducted  by  my  lover  was  nearly  as 
humble  in  its  external  appearance  as  those  I  have  described,  bat 
within,  care  had  evidently  been  employed  to  render  it  comfortable.  The 
walls  had  been  whitewashed,  and  though  the  furniture  was  of  the  hum- 
blest character,  every  thing  was  reAiarkably  clean  ;  a  young  peasant- 
girl  had  been  engaged  to  attend  upon  me,  and  with  Susan  as  a  com- 
panion when  my  lover  was  from  home,  I  felt  my  mountain  home  a  pa- 
radise when  I  remembered  the  house  of  vice  and  luxury  I  had  quitted, 
and  the  terrible  destiny  I  had  almost  miraculously  escaped. 

*'  *  A  week  elapsed,  and  oh  I  what  a  happy  week  that  was!  V 
my  lover,  to  whom  I  daily  became  more  devotedly  attached,  I  w 
dered  through  the  mountains,  or  seated  on  a  clifi*  that  overhung 
sea,  watched  the  sun  sink  in  the  ocean,  and  warn  us  that  it  was  ti 
to  seek  an  humble  but  happy  home— there  a  cheerful  turf-fire,  audi 
tage  supper  was  waiting  our  return — and  when  the  hour  of  re|: 
arrived,  William,  whose  conduct  to  me  was  marked  with  a  delict 
which  made  me  respect  the  man  I  loved,  retired  for  the  night  t 
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neigbbouring  cabin,  leaving  us  all  in  tbe  conscious  security  a  secludad 
life  afibrded. 

'*  'I  bad  consented  freely  to  an  immediate  marriage,  and  my  lover 
apprised  me  tbat  he  had  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  its  being 
celebrated  on  an  early  day.  Our  evening  walk  had  ended,  the  light 
•upper  been  removed,  and  seated  round  a  (ire,  heaped  with  drift-wood 
collected  from  the  beach,  whose  brilliant  blaze  renaered  candles  unne- 
cessary, we  were  expressing  surprise  that  Carlotta  had  not  redeemed  her 
parting  promise,  and  conveyed  intelligence  of  what  had  occurred  at 
tbe  chateau  after  my  escape  bad  been  discovered. 

"  ^  Yes,  love,'  said  the  Ranger,  '  never  did  a  bold  attempt  succeed  more 
admirably — to  spirit  thee  away  when  suspicion  was  lulled  to  sleep — not  a 
dog  growled — not  a  bird  twittered — and  ere  the  vacant  cage  told  that 
tbe  captive  was  at  liberty,  here,  safe  from  pursuit,  I  laughed  to  fancy  the 
luiBYailing  fury  with  which  the  earl  would  receive  the  pleasing  intelli- 
gence that  the  bride  elect  had  flown,  and  left  him  the  agreeable  task  of 
finding  another  consort  for  the  felon  he  called  friend — and  yet  the  ease 
with  which  your  deliverance  was  effected  appears  almost  incredible. 
The  alarm  of  the  preceding  night  I  feared  would  have  naturally  in- 
creased, instead  of  abating  as  it  did,  the  jealous  vigilance  of  your  guar- 
dian. I  had  prepared,  however,  for  the  worst,  and  twenty  trusty  com- 
panions were  waiting  my  signal  to  effect  by  force,  what,  fortunately, 
vas  achieved  so  well  by  stratagem.  What  a  noble  ally  we  found  in  her 
vhom  we  had  most  cause  to  dread.  Ah,  Carlotta!  would  that  the  day 
may  come  when  the  Ranger  can  prove  how  much  he  owes  thee.' 

^ '  Then,  human  nature  is  not  all  bad  alike — and  man  can  feel 
gratitude/  exclaimed  a  voice,  and  a  woman  stepped  across  the  door- 
way. 

"  *  One  glance  told  that  the  late  visiter  was  Pauline's  attendant. 
Had  she  doubted  that  the  heart  warms  not  to  a  benefactor,  the  ardour 
with  which  I  caught  her  to  my  breast,  and  the  honest  welcome  of  the 
Hanger  would  have  removed  suspicion. 

" '  The  fatigue  incident  to  a  long  journey,  which  by  the  previous 
arrangements  made  by  William,  and  with  which  she  had  been  made 
acquainted,  she  had  been  enabled  to  perform  with  tolerable  facility, 
was  soon  forgotten  when  she  had  rested  and  refreshed  herself.  The 
Ranger  uncorked  a  flask  of  wine — the  peasant-girl  was  dismissed  for 
the  night — the  fire  heaped  with  wood  anew,  and  with  dee^  attention 
we  listened  while  Carlotta  commenced  a  narrative  of  the  events  which 
bad  occurred  after  our  escape,  and  in  which  we  were  so  deeply  inte- 
rested. 

"  *  Afker  I  bade  you  farewell,  I  listened  for  a  few  minutes  to  assure 
myself  that  you  had  met  no  interruption  without  the  walls,  until  the 
tread  of  the  horses'  feet  upon  the  turf  was  heard  no  longer,  and  I  felt 
convinced  that  the  same  good  fortune  which  enabled  you  to  quit  the 
chiteau  undiscovered,  attended  the  commencement  of  your  journey. 
On  entering  the  house,  a  dead  silence  prevailed  throughout  the  mansion 
— the  lights  were  all  extinguished — and  if  the  guilty  can  sleep,  the 
earl  and  his  villanous  confederates  were  probably  dreaming  of  dark 
designs  against  one  they  deemed  so  completely  in  their  power,  but  who 
now  was  happily  beyond  their  reach.     Wearied  and  agitated  by  the 
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occurrences  of  a  day  and  night  crowded  with  so  much  excitement,  I 
undressed  and  went  to  sleep,  my  heart  lightened  by  the  cheering 
thought,  that  for  past  offendings,  I  had  offered  the  partial  atonement 
which  arises  from  an  act  of  mercy. 

*'  *  The  morning  was  far  advanced  when  I  awoke^  and  still  nothing; 
had  occurred  to  create  alarm,  and  apprise  the  infamous  confederates 
that  a  helpless  girl  had  outwitted  them.  An  order  from  the  lady  of 
the  chateau  to  gather  some  fresh  flowers  for  her  boudoir  afforded  nae  a 
good  excuse  for  loitering  in  a  shrubbery,  into  which  the  windows  of  the 
breakfast-room  opened.  The  morning  was  warm,  and  the  casements 
were  unclosed,  and  from  a  clump  of  evergreens  I  could  distinctly  hear 
and  see  all  that  passed  within.  Need  I  add  that  as  the  moment  of  dis* 
covery  approached,  1  felt  an  intensity  of  interest  as  to  what  should  occur 
when  the  dhumemeni  of  the  scene  arrived. 

**  *  Pauline,  the  earl,  and  De  Bomont  were  already  assembled^  but 
they  were  waiting  for  other  guests,  and  had  not  sat  down  to  breakfast. 
The  chevalier  was  looking  carelessly  over  a  book — the  earl  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  thoughtful,  and,  if  the  expression  of  the  face 
could  be  believed,  very  far  from  happy — and  Pauline,  who  had  evi- 
dently bestowed  unusual  pains  upon  her  toilet,  was  colling  a  small 
bouquet  from  a  bunch  of  flowers. 

'*  *  What  detains  these  people  V  said  the  earl,  impatiently,  as  he 
turned  round,  and  looked  at  the  clock  upon  the  mantel-piece. 

"  *  The  count,  I  presume,'  replied  De  Bomont,  as  he  laid  aside  the 
book,  *  determined  upon  conquest,  is  sacriflcing  largely  to  the  Graces, 
and  the  lady,  as  decided  to  decline  the  advances  of  iS^epreux  ^evaHer, 
is  fortifying  herself  to  offer  a  vigorous  resistance  to  one  whose  good 
taste  in  making  love,  is  only  exceeded  by  the  pureness  of  his  motives, 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  passion.' 

** '  The  fellow's  an  ass,  with  all  his  impudence,'  returned  the  earl, 
*  to  address,  as  he  owned  himself,  an  English  gentlewoman  with  the 
coarse  insolence  which  with  an  Italian  intriguanief  or  a  modigie  of  the 
Palais  Royal  might  succeed,  betrays  his  original  vulgarity.  But 
come,  send  for  the  girl,  madame,  we'll  see  what  vein  she's  in — women 
as  you  know,  Pauline,  are  rather  changeable  at  times— -mayhap  the 
lady  has  reconsidered  D'Arlincourt's  proposals,  and  in  her  anxiety  to 
obtain  a  husband,  may  for  want  of  a  better,  commit  matrimony  with 
the  count.  Count!  pshaw !  the  scoundrel's  nick-name  half  chokes  me 
in  the  utterance.' 

<<  *  The  bell  was  rung,  and  the  servant  who  answered  its  summons  was 
desired  to  send  Susan  to  her  mistress,  and  tell  her  that  her  presence 
in  the  l.reakfast-room  was  waited  for. 

<* « I  listened  with  breathless  anxiety — the  moment  of  discovery  was 
ti  hand,  on  whom  would  suspicion  fall  ?  Should  I  escape  ?  No  mat- 
ter—I was  ready  to  abide  the  worst. 

**  <  Five  minutes  elapsed — how  long  they  seemed  to  me — at  last  U 
door  opened,  and  Fran9ois  announced  that  Susan  had  been  sought  L 
vain. 

** '  Ha !'  exclaimed  the  earl,  with  a  sneer, '  yours  seems  to  be  a  well 
regulated  household.    Could  you,  signora,'  and  he  bowed  ironically  ^ 
Pauline,  <  procure  one  of  the  idlers  I  support,  to  bear  a  message  noia 
their  master  ?* 

The  lady  felt  the  taunt,  and  with  flashing  eyes  requested  De 
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Bonumt  to  sound  the  bell,  and  when  it  was  answered,  she  inquired 
'Where  Carlotta  was?* 

*'*  Gathering  flowers  in  the  garden/  was  the  reply. 

<<  <  Send  her  hither/  exclaimed  the  earl. 

^ '  Now  comes  my  part  in  the  drama/  I  whispered  to  myself,  and 
withdrawing  quietly  from  the  clump  which  had  sheltered  me,  I  placed 
myself  in  Francois*  path— received  the  command,  and  entered  the 
piesence-chamber. 

^ '  Whne  is  Susan  V  inquired  Pauline, 

^  Tm  sure  I  can't  pretend  to  say/  I  replied,  with  marked  imperti- 
nence. 

'''Who  cares  where  Susan  is?'  exclaimed  the  earl,  with  a  con- 
tenptuous  look  at  his  quondam  mistress.  '  Go— tell  Miss  Meadows 
that  breakfast  waits.' 

"'I  bowed  respectfully  to  the  earl,  and  left  the  room— repaired  to 
your  chamber,  the  door  of  which  I  had  carefully  locked,  and  removed 
the  key — knocked,  and  requested  to  be  admitted.  My  demand  was 
not  attended  to — I  knocked  again  more  loudly — remarked  to  the  ser- 
TSDts,  whose  curiosity  were  excited,  that  Miss  Meadows'  silence  was 
very  odd,  or  very  obstinate — and  after  a  proper  time,  returned  to  the 
hreakfast-room,  and  announced  that  I  could  not  gain  admittance. 

"By  Heaven!  this  is  passing  strange,' exclaimed  the  earl,  as  fol- 
k>wed  by  De  Bomont,  he  hurried  along  the  corridor.  Arrived  at  your 
tpartment,  he  called  you — and  none  answered.  He  tried  the  lock,  but 
it  was  too  well  secured.  A  ladder  was  raised-^entrance  obtained 
throoeh  the  window — the  door  unclosed.  There  stood  the  bed — no 
form  last  night  had  pressed  it    The  bird  was  flown ! 

** '  Darting  a  glance,  in  which  rage  and  suspicion  mingled,  at  Pan* 
lioe,  the  look  of  unfeigned  astonishment  which  it  met,  at  once  convinced 
him  that  she  was  as  ignorant  as  himself  of  this  most  unaccountable  oc- 
coirence. 

" '  Hell  and  fury  I'  exclaimed  the  earl.  '  What  means  this  ?  Where 
is  the  girl  ?     Is  she  dead  ? — escaped  ?" 

"'A  minute  elapsed — none  answered  the  earl's  inquiry — ^for  none 
bat  one  could  do  it.     At  that  moment  Can^t  entered  the  room. 

^ '  What  means  this  rumour,  my  lord  ?'  he  said.  '  Where  is  the  lady  ? 
—where  is  my  wife  V  he  asked  with  evident  alarm. 

"'The  devil  alone  can  answer  your  question/  was  the  angry  and  un- 
courteous  reply. 

"  'Come,  come,  my  lord/  returned  Can^t,  whose  suspicions  had  fallen 
upon  the  earl, '  this  will  not  do.  Tis  but  a  flimsy  pretext  to  evade  the 
performance  of  a  solemn  promise — ^and  by — ' 

"'Stop,  fooir  interrupted  De  Bomont.  'Mark  ye,  where  you  are? 
Peace — we  need  more  information  than  yourself.' 

" '  Ob,  no/  I  said,  taking  an  unexpected  part  in  the  conversation. 
'  Porgive  me,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier,  m  difiering  with  you.  The  count 
—I  never  can  recollect  a  title— has  lost  a  wife  it  seems,  while  my  lord 
has  only  lost  a  ward.  Poor  gentleman  I  for  one  so  fond  of  matrimo- 
nial happiness,  it  must  be  indeed  a  serious  affliction.  Could  not  an- 
other be  found,  Count  d'Arlincourt,  to  supply  the  place  of  her  who 
was  a  bride  in  expectancy  V 

^ '  As  I  spoke  my  words  were  daggers  to  the  whole.    Pauline,  con- 
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Bcious  of  the  past,  turned  her  eyes  away.  Can^t's  hardiesse  abandoned 
him — fearful  of  exposure,  the  chevalier  endeavoured  to  arrest  the 
angry  colloquy — ^while  the  earl  angrily  desired  rae  to  be  silent — and 
after  desiring  a  rigid  search  to  be  made,  retired  from  a  scene  of  in- 
describable confusion, — an  example  followed  by  his  guests. 

*^  *  The  ihine  was  sprung — of  hatred,  discord,  and  suspicion  the  ele- 
ments were  abundant— my  task  was  to  use  them  unsparingly.  The 
earl  and  his  excellent  associates  had  adjourned  to  the  breakfast-room— 
and  while  the  gpx>unds  and  garden  were  carefully  but  unsuccessfully 
searched  by  the  domestics,  a  loud  and  intemperate  discussion  in  the 
parlour  served  no  better  purpose  than  add  to  past  irritation,  and  render 
a  wide  breach  still  wider.  This  angry  and  useless  debate  was  suddenly 
terminated  by  the  stout,  red-faced  man  whom  you  encountered  among 
the  cliffs,  presenting  himself  at  the  open  window. 

'* '  How  now  ?' exclaimed  the  earl.  '  Have  you  gained  any  intel- 
ligence, or  found  any  traces  of  the  fugitive  V 

*< '  No  intelligence,  my  lord,'  was  the  reply  ;  '  but  the  traces  are 
abundant.' 

"  *  Go  on — and  what  would  you  infer  from  them  V 

**  *  Why,  that  a  cleverer  escape  has  never  been  effected.  Damn  me! 
what  a  deep  one  the  girl  has  proved !'  and  Mr.  Jenkins  closed  one 
eye. 

<*  <  You  torture  me.     Out  with  the  worst,'  exclaimed  the  earl. 

<<  ^  Well,  I  like  to  make  all  safe  before  I  offer  an  opinion,'  returned 
Mr.  Jenkins ;  *'and  if  I  could  be  obliged  with  one  of  the  lady's  shoes, 
in  five  minutes  I'll  give  your  lordship  full  particulars.' 

*' '  A  shoe  was  immediately  brought — the  stout  stranger  disappeared 
—his  absence  was  but  short — for  within  five  minutes  he  presented  him- 
self again  at  the  window.  Before  he  spoke,  the  expression  of  face  and 
eye  told  that  his  researches  had  been  successful. 

<'^My  lord,'  said  the  stout  stranger,  ^  the  lady  is  clear  away,  and 
three  persons  assisted  in  the  escape.  Two  were  women — the  third  a 
man.' 

"  *  Have  you  any  suspicion,  Jenkins,  who  they  were  V 

"  *  Why  yes,  my  lord — I  fancy  this  Susan,'  who  has  disappeared, 
was  one  of  the  party.  The  second  female  I  cannot  guess  at.  The  man 
I  know — • 

"  *  Who  V  exclaimed  several  voices. 

"*  The  Ranger — and  that's  certain,'  was  the  reply. 

^<*  The  Ranger!*  exclaimed  the  earl.  'Quick!  your  reason  for  sus- 
pecting him.' 

<<  *  I  don't  suspect,  my  lord,  because  I'm  sure.  I  have  followed  Wills 
track  too  often  across  the  sands  not  to  know  his  footstep  when  I  meet 
it  in  a  Hower-bed.' 

"  *  Then  the  footmarks,'  observed  the  chevalier,  *  induce  you  to  ^ 
lieve  that  the  fellow  they  call  the  Ranger  has  carried  off  the  lady  T 

<'  *  No  doubt  of  it,'  replied  Mr.  Jenkins.  *  If  any  chap  in  Bngli 
could  dodge  the  devil  himself,  why  Will's  the  man.  Ha !  ha !  W 
to  think  on  it  is  funny.  Why,  the  wench  seemed  safe  as  if  she  h 
been  in  the  lantern  of  the  Eddystone — and,  blow  me  tight !  with  ha 
a-dozen  men  around  her — and  sharp  ones  too — Will  whisks  her  '' 
and  except  his  friend  old  Beelzebub,  no  one  can  guess  the  way.^ 
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**  *  It  18  certain/  obsenred  the  chevalier, '  that  the  lady  is  carried  off. 
The  only  qaestion  worth  inquiry  is,  how  can  she  be  recovered  ?  You, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  who  know  the  haunts  and  habits  of  this  daring  outlaw, 
can  best  tell  the  direction  he  most  probably  has  escaped  by,  and  thus 
eaabie  Lord to  find  the  place  where  his  ward  is  concealed.' 

'<  'Ah !'  returned  the  stout  stranger,  with  a  portentous  wink.  '  It's 
little  you  know  of  the  Ranger's  movements.  Here  to-day,  gone  to- 
morrow— this  evening  chased  off  the  coast— the  next  night  beaching  a 
cargo  safe  in  the  Dutchman's  cove,  when  every  mortal  soul  believed 
tbat  he  had  run  back  to  Flushing.  Bless  ye !  to  talk  of  the  Ranger's 
haunts,  or  guess  the  direction  he  has  taken — first  fancy  every  glen  and 
cavern  for  fifty  miles  around — and  as  to  his  whereabouts,  you  might  as 
veil  guess  where  the  sea-gull  you  started  from  the  cliff  last  night  it 
likely  to  be  found  this  morning.' 

**'  Five  hundred  pounds  for  her  recovery!*  exclaimed  the  earl,  pas- 
sionately. 

^*  Well,  that's  coming  to  the  point,  my  lord.  I've  in  my  day  been 
lucky,  and  who  knows  what  chance  may  do.  I  have  found  the  place 
the  fox  broke  cover — and  d — n  me  if  any  man  in  England  will  do  it^— 
ril  earth  him !  I'm  off,  my  lord.  The  sooner  a  fresh  scent's  run  the 
better.' 

"'So saying,  Mr.  Jenkins  bowed  and  disappeared. 

"  *  The  departure  of  the  earl's  myrmidon  was  the  signal  for  fresh  de- 
bate and  fiery  altercation.  On  Pauline,  as  the  first  cause  of  the  em- 
barrassing position  in  which  the  whole  infamous  confederacy  were  now 
10  dangerously  placed,  the  earl's  anger  was  vented  with  unsparing 
severity — ^while  piqued  to  be  lowered  in  the  presence  of  her  new  pro- 
tector, the  lady  defended  herself  with  more  warmth  than  skill  from 
attacks  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  were  particularly  wound- 
ing. Can^t,  whose  disappointment  was  measured  entirely  by  mercenary 
motives,  pressed  for  a  pecuniary  indemnity  for  his  loss,  and  insisted 
that  the  earl  should  pass  him  a  security  for  5000/.  This  insolent  de- 
mand was  met  by  Lord  — -—  by  a  haughty  and  sarcastic  refusal — while 
the  chevalier,  for  some  secret  reason  piqued  with  Pauline,  and  tired  of 
the  vulgar  audacity  of  the  pseudo  count,  played  any  thing  but  the 
peace-maker,  and  added  lo  the  confusion.  One,  however,  fated  to  an- 
nihilate the  crumbling  elements  on  which  the  house  of  sand  was  built, 
was  now  about  to  figure  in.  Vengeance  waits  her  time.  I  watched 
the  crisis  to  strike  the  meditated  blow,  and  I  did  not  wait  in  vain. 

**  •  In  destroying  the  guilty  purposes  of  the  whole,  and  rendering 
their  intended  spoliation  of  yourself  abortive,  I  had  completely  suc- 
ceeded. The  first  lethal  blow  had  been  delivered,  and  to  effect  this 
was  to  overcome  every  difficiilty — as  to  the  rest,  the  cards  were  in  my 
hand — tlie  game  at  my  disposal.  To  denounce  Canit— to  expose 
Pauline — ^and  through  both  to  reach  the  earl — all  this  I  had  the  means 
D  do— the  time  was  come—- ^and  like  him  who  holds  the  match,  the 
cannon  merely  required  my  touch  to  explode  the  destructive  elements 
vith  which  it  was  surcharged. 

"  •  The  opportunity  to  carry  out  my  revengeful  determination  was 
peedily  presented.  The  earl,  accompanied  by  the  chevalier,  entered 
the  garden,  and  sauntered  on  to  a  covered  alley  in  the  remotest  quarter 
of  the  grounds.  I  followed,  and,  could  I  judge  by  violent  gesticula- 
tion, never  was  man  in  meeter  frame  for  purpose  such  as  mine  than 
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Lord  —— •  While  they  walked  to  the  further  termination  of  the  alley; 
I  remained  enacoiiced  at  the  other.'  They  turned— retraced  their  steps, 
the  earl  was  in  furious  mood,  which  his  cooler  companion  seemed  aa- 
willing  or  unable  to  soften  down*  As  they  approached  my  concesl- 
roent,  in  reply  to  some  observations  of  De  Bomont,  the  eari  in  a  stonn 
of  rage  returned, 

"  '  Make  terms  with  the  scoundrel !  No— no,  De  Bomont,  never— 
eoute  qui  eoute.  By  Heaven!  I  won't  be  bullied.  Three  thousand 
pounds  or  public  exposure!  I  never  grudged,  as  you  know,  a  ruffian's 
fee— but  in  this  case  a  tithe  of  the  demanded  sum  should  pass  through 
my  fingers  unwillingly.  Could  I  only  treat  the  fellow's  threat  with 
cold  derision-^enude  his  infamy — hound  him  from  England  the  fekm 
I  suspect  but  cannot  prove — were  I  to  sell  the  very  signet  ring  upoo 
my  finger,  I  would  double  the  sum  demanded  by  the  ruffian,  were  it 
only  to  send  him  back  the  pauper  you  found  him  in  the  streets  of 
London.' 

*' '  As  the  earl  spoke,  he  had  reached  the  hazel-bush  which  had  been 
my  hiding-place,  and  before  the  words  died  on  his  lips  away,  I  stepped 
from  my  concealment,  and  exclaimed, 

'' '  My  lord  earl — I  take  your  offer !' 

**  *  Surprised,  the  person  I  so  unexpectedly  addressed  recoiled  s 
step. 

*' '  Ha !  De  Bomont,'  he  said.  *  We  must  beware  of  eavesdroppers. 
You  have  overheard  us,  it  would  seem  ?' 

^^ '  And  learned  no  more  than  I  was  already  well  acquainted  witV 
was  my  brief  reply. 

**  '  So,  madam,  you  feel  justified  in  listening  to  private  conversa- 
tions.' 

**  <  Yes,  my  lord;  and  as  you  may  confess  hereafter,  have  listened  to 
some  purpose.' 

« *  Indeed  V 

*' '  Wherefore,'  said  the  chevalier,  *  have  you  obtruded  thus  upon  bis 
lordship  and  myself?' 

**  *  To  enable  him,'  and  I  pointed  to  the  earl,  '  without  makiog  the 
sacrifice  of  a  louis-d'or,  to  be  the  master  of  the  fate  of  one  who  beardi 
and  threatens  him.' 

•*  *  Proceed,  good  Carlotta.' 

'*  ^I  overheard  you,  my  lord,  complain  that  you  were  in  the  power 
of  a  scoundrel.  What  would  you  give  her  who  could  prove  d'Adin* 
court  a  swindler — a  mere  cheat?' 

'* '  Not  a  sous,'  was  the  cold  reply.  '  That  discovery  has  been  made 
already.' 

*'  *  Say  that  I  called  him  murderer  V 

**  *  Can  you,  by  proof,  bear  out  the  accusation  V 

**  *  No,  my  lord — ^that  only  could  be  obtained  in  a  foreign  countrr*' 

**  <  Bah  !'  ejaculated  the  chevalier.  '  These  are  mere  asserti  i 
girl— the  idle  ebullitions  of  woman's  jealousy.' 

*'  *  Yet  patience.  Would  condemnation  to  the  galleys  for  life  sui  ^ 
your  purpose,  earl  V 

'<  <  Nobly.  Prove  your  words  true,  and  one  hundred  guineas  ft  > 
reward  you.' 

"  *  My  lord— -I  make  no  terms.' 
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**  *  Wbaf  pruof  can  you  produce  V 

^  *  Stay  yet  Could  it  be  thown  that  for  a  second  time  a  convicted 
criminal,  be  had  been  sentenced  to  the  garotte  7' 

**  *  Nay— nay.  This  would  indeed  be  almost  needless.  The  galleys 
will  Buffioe.  But  mere  assertion  is  insufficient.  Proof  alone  can  sud* 
stantiate  the  charge.  Were  that  to  be  had.  Count  d'Arlincourt,  thy 
threats  and  thee  were  despicable  alike !' 

"  'Then,  my  good  lord,  upon  that  insolent  adventurer  you  may  turn 
your  unmeasured  contempt.  Forgive  me.  Pauline  has  been  your 
mistress— 'lives  under  your  protection— -although  love,  as  men  call  pas* 
sion,  is  gone,  I  presume  you  count  something  upon  her  gratitude  ?' 

^'The  earl  coloured  to  the  brows.  He  bit  his  lip.  The  chevalier 
marked  his  agitation,  and  with  assumed  indifference  observed, 

"'What  mean  you,  Carlotta?  Those  idle  questions  disturb  his 
lordship.  You  would  not  insinuate  that  ought  in  Madame  O'Arville's 
moral  conduct  has  been  objectionable?' 

" '  I  would  not  insinuate,'  was  my  reply,  *  I  would  assert.' 

" '  What  r  shouted  the  earl. 

'^  'That  Pauline  has  deceived  you.  Here,  abroad,  while  livbg  under 
yonr  protection,  or  when  supported  by  your  bounty.' 

<<  <  Proof!'  eiclaimed  the  earl,  '  proof  I  The  woman's  head  is  weak, 
but  I  believe  the  heart  is  sound.' 

**  *  What  proof  would  be  deemed  sufficient  ?'  I  asked. 

'' '  Aught,'  returned  the  earl,  '  which  bore  the  mark  of  truth  upon  iL 
To  idle  rumour  I  turn  no  ear.  What  proof  can  you  adduce  to  show  me 
that  Pauline,  weak  as  she  may  be,  is  also  criminal,  and  that  any  act 
has  been  committed  to  render  her  unworthy  of  my  further  protect* 
tionf 

^ '  Would  the  evidence  of  your  own  senses  convince  your  lord* 
•hip  V 

**  'Tliat  were  hard  to  arrive  at,  methinks.  Such  {NKK)fs  are  scarcely 
possible,  and  less  shall  suffice.' 

'' '  Within  one  hour  you  shall  have  them.  Return  to  the  breakfast- 
iODm«--announce  that  you  and  the  chevalier  are  going  to  ride  out  to 
seek  intelligence  of  the  fugitives.  Dispose  of  your  horses — return- 
meet  me  here— -and  then  if  I  fail  in  ample  proof,  write  me  down  an  im* 
poster.' 

M  <  Enough !  you  promise  fair.  Fulfil  your  pledge,  and  command  my 
everlasting  gratitude.' 

^* '  So  said  the  eari,  and,  accompanied  by  his  friend  De  Bomont,  he 
proceeded  to  join  the  lady  and  her  companion— the  disappointed 
bridegroom. 

*^  ^  Short  as  the  time  was  on  the  present  occasion  that  the  party  re- 
mained together  in  the  parlour,  it  was  spent  in  reproach  on  one  side, 
and  recrimination  on  the  other.  The  unexpected  escape  of  his  in- 
tended victim — the  mystery  in  which  it  was  involved — the  absence  of 
every  due  which  might  lead  to  a  discovery,  and  place  the  fugitive  and 
2ier  fortune  in  his  power  again  >— all  this  to  Can^t  was  maddening. 
While  in  full  assurance  that  from  me  he  would  obtain  the  means  of 
craving  an  insolent  adventurer,  the  earl's  bearing  to  the  pseudo  count 
becaose  even  more  haughty  and  sarcastic  than  before.  No  wonder 
then  that  aflter  our  interview  in  the  garden  the  relations  of  the  parties, 
had  as  they  had  been,  were  rendered  even  worse. 
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<<  ^  I  saw  the  hones  brought  to  the  door,  and  the  earl  and  De  Bo- 
inont  depart,  and  the  result  I  had  calculated  on  followed.  In  half  an 
hour  Pauline  retired  to  her  private  apartment,  accompanied  by  the  self- 
styled  count — a  French  attendant  who  had  superseded  me  in  the 
duties  of  the  toilet,  having  first  received  orders  to  watch  the  earl's  re- 
turn, and  instantly  announce  it  to  her  lady. 

'*  *  It  is  surprising  how  contradictory  the  opinions  and  impressions  of 
men  will  be  found  occasionally.  None  held  the  moral  qualities  of 
women  in  lower  estimation  than  Lord  — — ,  and  yet,  one  whose  charac- 
ter and  conduct  required  the  most  charitable  construction  to  escape 
severe  censure,  had  blinded  him  to  her  errors,  and  persuaded  him  that 
her  personal  attachment  to  himself  was  boundless  and  undivided.  The 
very  idea  of  hinting  ihat  a  heart  he  fancied  all  his  own  could  wander 
for  a  moment,  had  wounded  his  vanity,  and  stung  him  to  the  quick — 
and  the  imputed  inconstancy  of  his  mistress,  actually  pained  him 
more  deeply  than  the  evasion  of  his  ward.  In  such  a  mood  I  met 
kim,  when  by  a  private  door  he  gained  admission  to  the  garden  with  his 
friend  the  chevalier,  and  amid  a  storm  of  curses,  which  accompanied 
every  disclosure  which  I  made,  I  narrated  the  secret  history  of  Pauline's 
infidelity,  and  offered  instantly  to  substantiate  my  accusation,  by  giving 
damning  evidence  to  prove  her  guilt.  I  need  not  add  that  my  overture 
was  eagerly  embraced. 

^ «  My  lord,'  said  the  chevalier,  '  had  you  not  better  commit  this 
unpleasant  office  to  me  ?  Your  feelings  may  be  excited  beyond  con- 
trol— and  a  premature  discovery  might  render  the  full  exposure  of  the 
guilty  less  complete  V 

**  *  No,  De  Bomont,  fear  nothing.  Trifles  may  at  times  disturb  my 
temper — but  if  half  what  this  girl  asserts  be  true,  my  wrath  towards 
that  treacherous  wretch  shall  remain  concentrated  and  concealed,  until 
the  full  measure  of  her  infamy  is  established,  and  vengeance,  like  the 
stroke  of  the  riven  thunderbolt,  shall  descend  upon  the  arch  de- 
ceiver.' 

''  ^  Without  observation,  we  entered  the  private  door  of  the  cb&teau, 
and  silently,  I  conducted  the  earl  and  his  friend  to  the  secret  closet, 
which  guilt  designed,  without  suspecting  it  would  be  used  to  expose 
the  infamy  of  the  guilty.  Revenge  like  mine  was  cautious  as  it  was 
deadly — my  pl^ns  were  deliberate.  I  had  thickly  carpeted  the  floor, 
and  with  noiseless  steps  placed  the  earl  within  a  few  paces'  length  of 
the  woman  he  had  loved,  and  the  man  I  once  idolised. 

^' '  I  led  the  earl  to  a  fissure  in  the  door,  while  De  Bomont  placed 
himself  before  the  other.  One  glance  at  those  within  was  withering:, 
and  every  limb  of  my  companion  seemed  convulsed.  There,  on  Gan^t's 
knee,  while  her  arm  encircled  his  neck,  Pauline  was  sitting^-his  arm 
was  round  her  waist,  and  like  a  love-sick  bride,  she  parted  the  ringlets 
from  his  brow,  and  kissed  his  forehead  playfully. 

^' '  Nay,  dearest  Henri,  let  not  this  girl's  loss  afflict  thee  so.  Althouj 
we  may  not  have  the  wealth  we  anticipated,  will  we  not  be  rich  in  love 
Oh  !  how  I  long  for  the  hour  to  arrive  when  the  wide  sea  shall  separat 
me  from  the  haughty  tyrant  I  detest,  and  restore  me  to  the  only  arms 
ever  felt  happy  in — ^thine  own.' 

'*  ^  I  need  not  pursue  the  conversation.  Can^t  dwelt  upon  the  dis 
appointment  of  seeing  the  towering  edifice  he  had  raised  prostmtec 
by  a  blow  from  some  invisible  hand,  and  in  a  manner  equally  unex 
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pected  and  unaccountable.  Pauline's  former  passion  for  her  lover  had 
returned  with  increasing  ardour,  and  to  judge  from  her  language,  the 
trantport  d^amoftr  seemed  rather  the  first  love  of  fifteen,  than  the 
sombre  attachment  which  the  heart  evinces  when  maturer  judgment 
corrects  its  wilder  impulses.  Can^t  in  every  word  appeared  the  mer- 
cenary villain^  while  Pauline  left  it  a  doubtful  question  io  decide 
whether  in  her  worthless  disposition,  folly  or  falsehood  predominated. 

*' '  A  slight  tap  upon  the  door  of  the  boudoir  interrupted  the  tete-a^ 
tife^  and  the  lady  admitted  the  intruder.  It  was  Franchette — she  had 
heard  the  tread  of  horses'  feet  outside  the  garden- wall,  and  hastened 
to  apprise  her  mistress. 

''  ^  Gro,  good  Franchette,  and  tell  me  when  the  earl  returns.  Henri, 
dearest,  be  not  thus  cast  down — ^think  only  of  past  happiness,  and 
why  should  not  our  future  be  equally  felicitous.  Remember  those 
elysian  hours  we  passed  together  at  Palermo,  when  I  transmitted  to 
my  island  tyrant  episdes  written  with  thy  dear  arm  around  me.  My 
letters  were  laden  deep  with  tears,  and  prayers,  and  kisses — ^while  his 
in  return  brought  back  a  draft  upon  his  banker,  and  a  tender  remon- 
strance imploring  me  not  to  break  my  heart.  Dull  fool !  I  had  none 
to  break — it  was  all  thine  own.  But  come — we  must  separate.  I  will 
retire  to  complete  some  necessary  preparations  for  our  journey.  Adio, 
my  beloved.' 

** '  It  was  fortunate  that  Franchette's  intelligence  had  brought  the 
interview  to  a  close,  for  more  than  once  the  fury  of  the  earl  was  on  the 
point  of  explosion.  Unconsciously,  while  concealed  in  the  closet,  he 
had  held  my  hand  in  his— and  when  Pauline  detailed  her  past  infamy, 
and  lavished  endearments  upon  his  low-born  rival,  the  pressure  of  a 
hand  tremulous  with  suppressed  passion,  told  the  desperate  conflict 
that  was  raging  in  his  bosom,  and  the  yearning  after  instant  vengeance 
which  delay  would  render  still  deadlier. 

"  *  The  boudoir  had  been  deserted  several  minutes  before  silence 
was  broken,  and  the  chevalier  was  the  first  to  speak. 

*  My  lord,'  he  said,  *  is  this  a  dream,  or  is  it  reality  V 
'  De  Bomont,  I  have  through  life  been  slow  of  faith,' was  the  reply; 

'  but  for  the  future,  I  will  credit  any  thing.     One  thing  astounds  me 
more  than  all  I  have  seen  and  all  I  have  overheard-^and  had  an  angel 
whispered  it  before,  I  would  not  have  believed  it.' 
^  Indeed,  my  lord,  and  what  may  that  be  ?' 

*  That  I  did  not  burst  upon  the  strumpet  and  her  paramour,  and 
murder  them  on  the  instant.  Twice  my  foot  was  raised  to  dash  the 
door  in  which  divided  me  from  those  I  longed  to  annihilate.' 

*' '  My  lord,'  returned  the  chevalier,  '  you  have  controlled  your  tem- 
per wisely.  A  short  delay  will  only  fill  the  measure  of  just  revenge 
to  overflow.' 

"  *  That  thought  alone^  De  Bomont,  enabled  me  to  view  my  own  de- 
gradation calmly.  Degradation !  Hell  and  furies !  the  word's  too 
mild.  Had  I  been  deserted  for  one  equal  in  rank  or  position  to  myself 
— ^nay,  for  one  of  humble  birth  and  lowly  calling,  were  it  but  an 
honest  one.  But  to  be  dishonoured  by  a  cheat,  a  criminal,  a  galley 
slave !'  He  paused  for  breath — ^then  turning  to  me,  he  caught  my 
hand.  *  Carlotta— one  pledge  you  have  well  redeemed — and  Pauline, 
at  last,  I  know  thee !  Prove  Can&t  what  he  is,  and  for  life  I  am  thy 
debtor,  girl/ 
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*'  *  Fear  not,  my  lord/  I  replied.  '  In  this  case,  too,  my  promise 
shall  be  realised.  But  I  have  a  pledge  od  your  part  to  demaad,  and 
what  I  recjoire  I  tmst  will  be  conceded.* 

^'  Hf  'tis  money,  name  the  sum !    Auglit  in  reason  shall  be  yonn.' 

^^  *  Ohy  no,  my  lord — ^you  are  mistaken — no  mercenary  motive— and, 
may  I  add  without  ofifence,  no. personal  respect  for  you  has  influeoced 
me  in  what  I  have  done,  and  what  I  am  about  to  do.  Insult,  jogra- 
titude,  contempt^  have  spurred  me  to  take  vengeance  on  those  who 
wronged  me.  Liiave  been  criminal — criminal  through  the  vicious  in* 
fluence  of  a  wretch — ^but  blood  is  not  upon  my  hands.  Let  none  be 
shed  now.  Promise,  my  lord,  that  you  will  limit  your  thirst  for  Ves* 
geance.  Through  me,  you  shall  trample  upon  him  who  has  dishonoured 
you — but  tread  not  the  worm  to  death.' 

**  *  Dread  nothing,  girl.  Did  an  equal  rival  me,  I  might  wipe  oat 
the  injury  in  blood.  But  no— to  denude  this  felon  upstart — ^thatwiil 
be  indeed  the  best  revenge.    Shall  I  have  the  means  of  doing  so?' 

**  *  To  the  fullest  extent  of  your  wishes.  When  the  time  arrives,  aod 
you  wish  to  apprise  Pauline  diat  she  is  known,  and  Gan^t  that  he  b 
denounced,  csJl  me  to  your  presence.  One  word,  my  lord — ^the  attend- 
ance of  some  of  your  male  domestics  will  be  necessary — ^and  let  it  be 
done  without  exciting  suspicion.' 

"  Enough — I  expect  Jenkins  presently,'  said  the  earl ;  *  and  under 
the  pretext  of  devising  measures  for  the  recovery  of  your  fugitive  ward, 
he  and  his  two  companions  can  be  introduced  to  the  parlour  when  the 
proper  time  arrives,  observed  De  Bomont 

'< '  I  led  the  earl  and  his  friend  from  the  secret  closet  to  the  garden, 
and  without  incurring  the  slightest  suspicion^  they^tered  the  hall  of 
the  ch&teau,  as  if  returned  from  a  ride. 

*^ '  The  hour  of  retribution  was  at  hand — ^he  who  had  despised,  aod 
she  who  had  deceived,  were  both  within  the  power  of  a  vindictive 
woman — and  to  enhance  the  stunning  effect  or:the  stroke  impending, 
both  were  unconscious  that  mischief  was  intended.  Pauline  had  em- 
ployed every  art  to  add  to  her  attractions— while  Can4t  had  calculated 
the  lowest  mdemnity  he  would  accept  for  his  disappcnntfllent — and, 
should  his  demand  be  rejected,  had  arranged  the  means  which  should 
coerce  the  earl,  and  to  avoid  exposure,  induce  him  to  save  character  by 
a  monetary  sacriBce.  * 

"  The  hour  for'  meeting  Jn  die  drawing-room  before  dinner  arrired, 
and  the  earl's  valet  knocked  at  the  door  of  my  apartment,  and  gave 
the  expected  summons.  I  obeyed  it,  and  on  eptering  the  room,  found 
the  earl  and  his  guests  with  Mr.  Jenkins  and  his  two  companicMis. 
Pauline  was  sumptuously  dressed,  and  looked  magnificently— -the  earl 
was  ominously  csilm — De  Bomont,  as  he  ever  was,  cool  and  impene- 
trable— Can^t  was  evidently  piqued  and  out  of  humour — for  Jenkins, 
on  his  return  from  a  morning's  search,  had  announced  tliat  not  a  tr^ 
of  the  fugitives  could  be  found,  and  the  earl  listened  with  an  apath 
indifference,  which  led  the  self-styled  count  to  believe,  that  the  bride 
had  been  promised  had  been  removed  and  not  run  away  with. 

^'  *  My  lord,'  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  he  intended  shoi 
be  significant  of  more  than  the  words  conveyed.  *  We  must  understa 
each  other  better  before  bed-time.' 

*'  <  Monsieur  le  Conte' — and  the  title  hissed  through  his  cfesed  teet 
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hoDicaUy— '  why  wait  for  l>ed«time  ?    Before  dinner  if  it  suit  you, 
galiant  sir/ 

*' '  Ah  I  my  lord— a  quarrel  to  release  a  promise  is  but  a  clumsy 
trick.' 

^  '  And  needs  neither  the  manipulation  of  cards  or  dice/  was  the 
biting  retort. 

'^  *  I  saw  Can^t's  cheeks  redden. 

**  *  Your  lniljilii|j|  of  course,  is  ignorant  of  such  practices,  nor  would 
.yon  keep  company  with  those  who  know  them.' 

^'^Oh  yes,'  observed  the  earl,  'I  have  met  titled  and  untitled 
swindlers  in  my  time— but  the  Count  d'Arlincourt  will  be  incredulous 
—I  have  lately  made  a  more  extraordinary  acquaintance,'  and  he  made 
a  pause. 

**  ^  Go  on,  my  lord,  wi^h  whom  V 

*' '  The  earl  for  a  few  moments  eyed  his  interrogator  from  head  to 
foot,  and  then  in  a  low,  emphatic  voice,  slowly  replied, 

"  *  With  a  galley-slave!' 

"  '  The  face  hitherto  red  with  passion,  became  deadly  pale. 

*^  *  Mean  you  me  ?'  he  muttered. 

<' '  Y&u  I   Count  d'Arlincourt,  aUas  Jules  Can^t  I' 

«<  <  'Tis  false  as  bell !' 

'^  *  True  as  the  light  of  heaven  I'  I  exclaimed,  and  stepping  forward 
confronted  the  criminal.     '  Want  ye  proof,  my  lord  ?' 
'Ay,  Carlotta — proof!  proof!' 

'The  galley  brand  is  on  his  shoulder — that  of  one  condemned  to 
the  garotte  upon  his  back*' 

'*  *  The  words,  were  scarcely  uttered,  until  a  deep  execration  from 
the  criminal— -a  malignant  exclamation  from  the  earl— and  a  general 
call,  by  Pauline^  upon  all  the  saints  for  protection,  attested  the  sensa- 
tion they  had  caused. 

**  <  Wretch  !'  cried  Can^t,  darting  his  hand  into  his  breast, '  by  all 
that's  damnable  I  could  stab  thee !' 

*^  '^An  easy  task,'  I  replied,  'it  would  be  for  one  who  strangled  an 
uncle'^to  do  a  wife  to  death.' 

'^•'^A  wife!  Ha!  hal  The  friend  that  performed  that  ceremony 
had  a  dozen^wives  himself — the  monk  was  a  deserted  soldier,  and  the 
marriage  was  a  mockery.' 

'' '  I  dropped  upon  my  knees,  and  returoedthanks  to  Heaven  that  no 
religious  tie  bound  me  to  the  villain. 

^  *  Once  more,  my  lord,'  he  continued,  '  and  under  pain  of  the 
most  degrading  exposure  I  call  on  you  to  perform  your  promise.  The 
false  assertions  of  a  cast-off  mistress  I  laugh  at.' 

^  '  Indeed  1'  said  the  earl,  coldly, '  to  tl^  proof!  Off  with  the  scoun- 
drel's clothes !' 

**  *  The  stout  stranger  had  already  been  instructed  in  the  duty  he 
was  to  perform,  and  had  taken  a  position  behind  the  person  he  had 
previously  been  directed  to  secure.  The  order  had  scarcely  escaped 
the  earl's  lips  until  Mr.  Jenkins  embraced  Count  d'Arlincourt  so 
closely,  as  rendered  any  movement  of  the  arms  impossible,  while 
one  of  his  companions  adroitly  removed  a  short  dagger  from  his 
breast. 

'' '  Bare  the  convict's  back,'  roared  the  earl. 
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**  *  Paulioey  who  looked  on  in  speechless  astonishment,  came  now, 
as  she  fancied,  to  the  rescue  of  her  lover. 

^^ '  My  lord/  she  said,  <  surely  in  my  presence  you  would  not  permit 
such  an  indelicacy  to  be  committed/ 

**  *  A  cold  contemptuous  look,  was  the  only  reply  he  vouchsafed  to 
her  remonstrance,  while  his  myrmidons,  with  more  rapidity  than  re^ 
spect,  removed  the  count's  coat,  and  denuded  the  back  of  the  convict. 

"  *  Excellent  wench !  thy  intelligence  is  true,'  exclaimed  the  earl, 
as  he  took  up  a  light  ridiug-cane  that  was  laid  upon  the  table.  '  There !' 
and  he  placed  the  point  upon  the  scoundrel's  shoulder,  Hhere  is 
the  galley-brand  marked  indelibly,  and,  faith!'  and  the  cane  was  placed 
between  Canet's  shoulders,  *  the  hangman's  writing  is  not  a  whit  be- 
hind. De  Bomont,  'twould  be  a  puzzle  to  decide  whether  the  record 
of  galley  or  garotte  is  plainest.  Stay — let  me  look  again — the  hang- 
man's brand  for  a  hundred  !' 

<<  *  Would  you  permit  the  count  to  retire  and  make  his  toilet?'  re- 
turned the  chevalier. 

*^ '  I,  too,  must  leave  the  room,'  exclaimed  Pauline.  '  My  lord, 
you  forget  that  a  woman  is  present,  and  these  unseemly  displays  are 
most  disgusting.' 

''  '  I  admit  that  truth,  Pauline-^nay,  let  me  for  a  minute  detain  you 
— one  question  answered,  and  I  trouble  you  no  more.  Knew  you  this 
count,  this  cheat,  this  courier — what  in  the  devil's  name  shall  I  call 
him  ? — knew  you  him  before  V 

'  Never,  so  help  me  Heaven !'  was  the  unblushing  answer. 
*  Oh,  then  'twas  but  a  dream.  Methought — but  how  strange  are 
phantasies — I  saw  you  seated  on  his  knee — ^your  arm  was  round  his 
neck — nay,  start  not,  bridle  your  virtuous  indignation  for  a  moment— 
and  he  had  clasped  your  waist,  too — nay,  let  me  go  on — I  fancied— 
'twas  mere  fancy,  mark — that  you  spoke :  *  Remember  those  elysian 
hours,'  you  murmured,  *  we  passed  together  at  Palermo,  when  I  trans- 
mitted to  my  island  tyrant,  epistles  written  with  thy  dear  arm  around 
me;  they  were  laden  deep  with  tears,  and  prayers,  and  kisses,  while  his 
in  return  brought  back  a  draft  upon  his  banker.'  Ha!  'twas  but 
a  dream !' 

''  '  Surprised,  confounded,  the  blood  deserted  her  cheeks,  and  she 
strove  in  vain  to  speak.  Now  was  my  hour  of  triumph — ^I  had  waited 
for  revenge,  and  amply  was  my  patience  repaid. 

'*  '  Nay,  lady,'  I  said  as  I  confronted  her,  *  words  will  be  only  wasted 
-—and  I  have  saved  you  the  trouble  of  explanation.  The  private  pas- 
sage Antoine,  your  former  lover,  constructed  to  reach  your  boudoir 
unnoticed,  has  of  late  been  serviceable  to  more  than  me — ^for  the  earl 
and  his  friend  the  chevalier,  and  from  her  own  confessions,  have  had 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  immaculate  purity  of  Ma* 
dame  d'Arville !' 

"  *  Then  am  I  ruined !'  she  murmured.  *  Wretch!'  and  she  darte( 
a  furious  glance  at  me,  '  I  will  be  revenged— you  have  betrayed  me.' 

**  *  Oh,  no— I  only  gave  the  earl  the  private  entrie  to  a  lady'j 
chamber,  which  his  secretary  had  found  so  convenient.' 

*'  <  Villanous  woman!  Degraded  even  by  my  own  domestic,  too! 
shouted  the  earl. 

" '  Oh  no,  my  lord,'  observed  the  chevalier,  '  appearances  are  eer- 
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tainly  againsi  Madame  d'Arville,  I  admit — ^but  still  Antoine  might  have 
beeD  only  employed  in  transcribing  the  Palermo  correspondence,  and 
balancing  the  exact  amount  of  the  lady's  tears  and  kisses,  against  your 
brdship*s  banker's  bills/ 

*'  *  A  savage  and  sarcastic  laugh  from  the  earl  was  elicited  by  the 
che?alier*s  remark. 

^  'The attack,  however,  stung  Pauline,  and  turning  sharply  on  the 
speaker,  she  remarked,  ^  that  Monsieur  de  Bomont  had  at  last  an  op- 
portunity of  insulting  with  impunity,  a  woman  who  had  rejected  his 
advances.' 

"  'Excuse  me,  lady,'  he  replied, '  I  am  too  old  to  seek  for  beauty  in 
the  bud  like  yours — too  humble  to  raise  ambitious  eyes  to  a  woman 
then  mated  to  one  of  the  noblest  peers  in  Britain — and  too  wise  to 
waste  time  in  assailing  a  fortress  that  is  impregnable.' 

"  *  Tne  earl  broke  in— 

'' '  Nay,  De  Bomont,  bandy  no  more  words  with  a  wretch  beneath 
contempt.  To  your  chamber,  madam e,  and  in  three  hours  be  ready  to 
quit  the  kingdom — in  this  you  will  find  little  difficulty,  the  prepara- 
tions for  your  elysian  excursion  to  Palermo  will  now  be  serviceable,  and 
yon  shall  have  Count  d'Arlincourt  for  a  protector.  Heaven  forefend  ! 
that  I  should  separate  two  persons  so  admirably  suited  for  each  other 
—Jules  Can^t,  the  galley-slave — and  Pauline  d'Arville,  the  pattern  of 
all  that's  excellent.  Farewell,  madame !  hon  voyage  !  At  your  ear- 
liest leisure  will  you  favour  me  with  a  few  tears  and  kisses  from  Pa- 
lermo?' 

^ '  The  wretched  woman  nished  from  the  drawing-room,  and  the 
earl  retired  with  the  chevalier,  no  doubt  to  consult  on  the  disposal  of 
the  guilty  pair. 

'' '  That  evening  Can^t,  and  the  fellow  he  called  servant,  but  who 
more  probably  was  an  accomplice,  were  conveyed  by  Jenkins  and  his 
attendants  to  the  next  town,  whence  they  were  allowed  to  find  their  way 
from  the  kingdom  as  they  best  could.  The  earl's  fury  at  Pauline's  infide- 
lity increased  rather  than  subsided — and  he  seemed  to  tax  his  ingenuity 
to  render  her  disgrace  more  painful  and  humiliating.  Suspecting,  and 
with  good  reason,  that  Can^t  had  renewed  his  connexion  with  a  woman 
he  had  cast  aside,  only  through  interested  motives,  the  earl  determined 
to  remove  all  that  could  tempt  the  cupidity  of  a  mercenary  scoundrel-— 
the  valuable  jewels  he  had  presented  to  her  when  he  fancied  himself  the 
all-engrossing  object  of  her  love  were  all  reclaimed,  and  when  she  was 
sent  away  under  Jenkins's  charge,  when  he  returned  after  escorting 
Can^t  to  the  post-town  nearest  to  the  ch&teau',  I  overheard  the  earl  ob- 
serve with  malicious  bitterness  to  his  friend,  De  Bomont. 

*' '  Well,  have  I  not  given  the  count  an  admirable  opportunity  of 
proving  his  disinterested  affection  for  Pauline?  And  yet,  I  doubt 
at  times,  whether  the  Palerman  elysium  would  be  less  ecstatic  with  a 
n>leau  or  two  of  louis  d'ors,  or  the  lady  less  wielcome  to  Jules  Can^t, 
though  burdened  with  a  well-filled  jewel-case,  and  that  equivalent  for 
^  amatory  epistle  — namely,  a  banker's  bill.' 

*' '  A  few  words  more,  and  my  tale  is  told.  To  me  the  earl  behaved 
niost  generously,  and  I  am  thus  enabled  to  return  to  my  native  valley^ 
with  a  sufficient  competence.  To-morrow  I  resume  my  journey,  my 
heart  yearning  after  what  was  to  me  a  home  of  innocence — and  lightened 
At  the  thought,  that  I  am  no  longer,  even  in  belief,  a  felon's  wife.' 
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**  'Think  you,  Carlotta,  that  the  eari  is  still  bent  on  my  recovery  t' 
I  inquired* 

"  *•  I  believe  it  to  be  the  first  object  of  his  existence.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  three  days,  and  late  on  the  evening  before  I  left  the  cfa&teaa, 
Jenkins  suddenly  returned,  and,  unannounced,  entered  the  apartment 
where  I  was  bidding  the  earl  a  formal  farewell. 

*^  ^  What  news  V  exclaimed  his  employer. 

<<  <  Good,  my  lord,'  was  the  reply.  '  We're  on  the  trace  at  last— the 
scent  lies  strong — and  before  three  days,  the  wench  once  more  will  be 
in  your  power.' 

^' '  GckmI  news,  indeed.  Jenkins,  thou  hast  seldom  failed  me  at  a 
pinch— and  I  trust  to  thy  wit  to  remedy  the  infernal  mischief  which 
might  have  resulted  from  the  silly  girl's  escape.  Remember  what  I 
promised.' 

'^ '  Fear  not  that  I  shall  forget  it,*  returned  the  fellow  with  a  grin. 
'  Five  hundred  pounds !  Tis  noble  payment  I  allow.  In  one  word, 
my  lord,  I  have  got  the  Ranger's  track,  and  guess  his  whereabouts.  Be- 
fore three  days  I  shall  have  him  if  he's  over  ground.  Once  close  to 
him,  why  I  suspect  I  shan't  be  far  from  the  young  lady.' 

'' '  Right.     Don't  let  the  scent  get  cool.' 

'^ '  A  look  sufficiently  expressive,  was  all  the  reply  Mr.  Jenkins  con- 
sidered necessary,  and  I  bade  the  earl  good  night,  and  left  them 
together. 

*' '  Ha !'  said  the  Ranger,  *■  we  must  be  on  the  alert.  To-morrow, 
Mary,  I  must  remove  thee  elsewhere — the  day  after  niiakes  thee  mine — 
and  then,  lord  earl !  armed  with  a  husband's  rights,  look  to  thyself! 
But  it  is  late,  and  Carlotta  needs  repose.  To  bed.  Heaven  bless  and 
guard  thee,  love !' 

"  *  Bidding  our  guest  a  warm  good  night,  and  pressing  me  with  aa 
unusual  ardour  to  his  breast,  William  quitted  the  cabin.  My  eyes  fol- 
lowed him  as  he  disappeared.     It  was  fated  to  be  a  last  look !' 

'' '  Half  an  hour  elapsed — the  secluded  glen  was  buried  in  repose— 
for  at  night- fall  the  men  had  launched  their  boats  and  gone  to  sea— 
and  the  women  and  children,  as  was  their  custom,  had  retired  to  their 
humble  resting-places.  We  were  about  to  undress,  when  a  hasty  foot- 
step  arrested  our  attention.  Next  moment,  a  voice  without  called  for 
admission — and  when  Susan  unclosed  the  door,  a  woman  rushed 
wildlv  in.  She  was  the  bearer  of  disastrous  news.  William  had  beea 
seized  by  a  band  of  armed  men  who  called  themselves  a  press-gang- 
forced  on  board  a  boat— and  carried  o£F  to  a  vessel  lying  in  the  offing;. 
I  screamed,  and  flew  out  upon  the  heath,  intending  to  run  to  the  beach, 
and  ascertain  my  lovers  fate.  Before  I  had  taken  a  dozen  steps  a  man 
seized  me  in  his  arms. 

'' ^ Tis  herself!' exclaimed  the  well-remembered  tones  of  the  stout 
stranger.     I  gazed  wildly  round — two  horsemen  were  beside  me — and 
in  a  moment  I  was  lifted  before  one  of  them,  who  trotted  briskly  o 
with  a  now  lifeless  burden — for  I  had  fainted.     When  I  recoveredi 
found  myself  several  miles  from  the  glen  from  which  I  had  been  carriec 
away,  and  in  the  custody  of  men  whose  appearance  at  once  told  me  1 
was  again  in  the  power  of  the  earl.     We  journeyed  rapidly,  and  by  im 
frequented  paths,  until  late  the  succeeding  evening  I  reached  my  des- 
tination.   Oh  God !  what  a  fate  was  mine !    The  cottage  th&t  lo?e  had 
made  his  home  was  exchanged  for  a  mad-house  f 
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ELBPHAHTS. 

• 

Who  doobtf  that  dephanta  are  foond 
For  Aaenoe  and  for  sense  renown'd! 
Boni  records  their  stren^h  of  parts. 
Extent  of  thought  and  sldll  m  arts; 
How  they  perform  the  law's  decrees. 
And  save  the  state  the  hangman's  fees; 
And  how  by  trarel,  understand 
The  language  of  another  land. 
liet  those  who  quesfeian  this  report, 
To  fliny's  ancient  page  resort. 
How  leam'd  was  that  sagadons  breed! 
Who  now  (like  them)  the  Greek  can  read  I 

The  Elephant  and  the  Bookselleb. 

The  passage  in  Plinj  aUnded  to  by  Gay  in  his  caustic  &ble  will  be 
foand  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  ancient  Italian's 
'^Natuid  History,''  and  is  thus  translate  by  Philemon  Holland. 

''Mntianus,  a  man  who  had  in  his  time  bin  thrice  consul!,  reporteth 
tlras  much  of  one  of  them,  that  he  had  learned  to  make  the  Greeke  cha- 
ncters,  and  was  wont  to  write  in  that  language  thus  much^  Thus  have 
I  written,  and  made  an  offering  of  the  Celticke  spoiles."* 

This  sentence  is  preceded  by  another  in  proof  of  their  '^docilitie.'' 

^  This  is  knowne  for  certame,  that  upon  a  lime  there  was  an  £lie- 

phant  among  the  rest,  not  so  good  of  capacity  to  take  out  his  lessons, 

and  learn  that  which  was  taught  him :   and  b^g  beaten  and  beaten 

agHin  for  that  blockish  and  dull  head  of    his,  was  found  studying 
and '^      ^    •    •     .'       '  ^'      1.  ,    ,      t    ,  ,        ,        .•'.*' 


picture 
Old  Topsell  commenting  upon  the  passage  in  Pliny  descriptive  of  the 
d^hant  s  writing  accomplishments,  remarks: 

"But  in  these  actions  of  writing,  the  hand  of  the  teacher  must  be  also 
P^^smi  to  teach  him  how  to  frame  the  letters,  and  then  as  JEUanus 
8»yeth  they  will  write  upon  tables,  and  foUowe  the  true  proportion  of  the 
characters  expressed  betore  their  face,  whereupon  they  looke  as  atten- 
tively as  any  grammarian." 
^noe  people  cannot  bear  to  be  outdone,  and  a  worthy  modemf  has 
^  bejond  the  ancients,  for  he  has  endowed  the  elephant  with  speech* 
e  tells  us  that  at  Cochin  there  was  one  that  worked  with  human  skill 
™  dexterity.  He  had  one  day  done  a  good  day*s  work,  in  the  course 
<»  which  he  had  made  more  than  ordinary  exertions,  and  he  was  &- 
^^S^l  when  the  governor  of  the  port  directed  that  he  should  assist  in 
launching  a  vessel   To  Ihe  astonishment  of  ^ose  who  knew  the  willing- 
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ness  and  docility  of  the  good-natured  beast,  the  governor's  order  was  met 
by  the  most  cool  disregard  on  the  part  of  the  overwrought  el^hant 
Caresses  and  threats  were  resorted  to  without  the  slightest  effect,  wiiea 
the  governor,  as  a  last  resource,  elevating  his  voice,  commanded  him  to 
execute  the  task  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  PortugaL  This  appeal  to 
the  elephant's  loyalty  was  not  made  in  vain.  To  the  surprise  and  joy 
of  the  bystanders,  he  answered,  '^I  will,  I  will!*'  and  immediately  ap- 
plied himself  to  his  task,  which  he  performed  to  tfie  satisfaction  dP  all 
Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  on  record  of  the  speechifying  power  of  ^ 
elephant ;  though  the  other  speeches  are  in  the  same  laconic  style. 

There  is,  as  usual,  some  foundation  for  these  marvellous  tales.  Ele- 
phants, it  is  vrell  known,  manifest  a  perfect  intelligence  of  the  comnmnda 
addressed  to  them  by  their  keepers,  and  when  called  on,  will  answer  to 
their  names  by  utt^ing  a  shrill  note,  such  as  most  of  those  who  have 
visited  menageries  where  they  are  kept,  have  heard.  Here  we  shall  pro- 
bably find  the  key  of  the  Cochin  story;  for  one  could  hardly  betta  ex- 
press in  writing  tms  shrill  note  than  by  the  word,  ^'  Hoo,"  wliich,  in  the 
Malabar  language,  signifies,  ''  I  will.'' 

And  indeed  such  stories  are  so  captivating,  that  we  cease  to  wonder  at 
those,  who  finding  it  so  much  easier  to  believe  than  examine,  give  a 
ready  assent  to  every  record  of  the  sagacity  of  these  stupendous  crea- 
tures; but  after  a  somewhat  extensive  experience,  founded  on  a  long 
inquiry  into  the  relative  intelligence  of  animals,  we  are  compelled  to 
agree  with  Cuvier  that  the  intellect  of  the  elephant  does  not  suipass  that 
of  the  dog.  This  conclusion,  however,  places  the  huge  pachydenn  in  a 
very  high  grade;  for  no  one  can  have  studied  the  canine  race  dosdj 
without  joining  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  declaration,  that  there  was  hardly 
anything  that  he  would  not  believe  of  a  dog.  The  heavy  and  imposing  mass 
of  the  elephant's  body,  together  with  the  certainty  that  the  animal  is  con- 
scious of  the  vast  strength  and  crushing  weight  that  he  can,' in  a  moment^ 
brins^  to  bear  against  an  enemy  ;  his  apparently  enormous  brain-case,  and 
dignified  sagacious  aspect — his  tremendous  trunk-power,  and  infinites- 
imally  delicate  adjustment  of  it — ^all  strike  the  spectator  with  awe.  Then, 
he  goes  through  his  feats  and  tricks  with  such  a  grave  face,  that  one  is 
hardly  surprised  at  hearing  a  spectator  involuntarily  excLum,  as  he  com- 
pares the  brute  with  his  keeper,  *'  that  the  quadruped  is  the  cleyerer 
fellow  of  the  two."  And  it  is  certain  that  when  a  sensible  elephant  and 
a  shrewd  keeper  put  their  heads  together,  they  are  generally  more 
than  a  match  for  an  ordinary  spectator,  and  sometimes  too  many  for  a 
learned  philosopher. 

Not  a  great  many  years  since,  one  who  held,  and  justly,  a  high  rank 
among  English  physiologists,  determined  on  sounding  the  depths  and 
shallows  of  the  elephant's  organ  of  hearing.     The  philosopher  had,  no 
doubt,  read  the  passages  which  we  have  quoted  in  a  former  number  illus- 
trative of  the  ear  which  that  animal  has  for  music,  and  the  advan^ 
taken  of  it  to  make  him  both  a  dancer  and  musical  performer.     Ac( 
ingly  he  repaired  to  old  Exeter  Change,  and  there  gave  the  elephai 
morning  concert.     The  organ  pealed  forth  its  full  rich  notes;  the  gr 
piano  sounded  its  measured  marches,  and  rattled  away  its  jigs.    ^ 
elephant  made  no  sign.    Violins,  violoncellos,  double  basses,  horns,  in 
pets,  were  tried  singly  and  in  concert.  The  elephant  was  still  impassi 
At  last  a  gong  was  struck,  and  the  hitherto  placid  animal  became  i 
animation,  rapturously  trumpeting  forth  his  shrill  accompaniment.  Av 
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weoi  the  delighted  philosopher^  and  enlightened  a  celebrated  scientific 
society  by  an  elaborate  paper,  in  which  an  account  was  given  of  the 
Taiions  insimments  played  before  the  elephant,  and  his  apathy  till  the 
gong  was  struck;  wiih  an  argal  to  the  effect  following,  videucety  that 
the  organ  of  hearing  was  so  constituted  in  this  huge  creature,  that  it  was 
only  afEected  by  the  most  sonorous  of  instruments. 

This  passed  for  a  very  sage  deduction,  till  a  lucky  sceptic  thought 
he  would  go  to  tiie  menagerie  and  ascertain  whether  his  own  experience 
aeoorded  with  that  of  £b  writer  of  ihe  paper.  He  did  go,  and  was 
oonstant  in  his  attendance  for  a  week,  when  he  found  that  the  striking 
of  the  gong  was  the  agoal  for  feeding-time,  and  that  the  elephant's 
npture  was  shared  by  the  whole  ward  of  wild  beasts — Aliens,  tigers,  bears, 
hyaenas^  jackals,  monkeys,  and  all — who,  to  a  quadruped  and  quadrumane, 
leaped  up  in  tiie  wildest  excitement  at  the  braying  of  their  brazen  din- 
ner-bell. 

That  the  ''elephant  is  a  very  ^'  Fine-ear"  in  his  auditory  faculty  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  A  Mend  gifted  with  great  acuteness  of  observation 
witnessed  the  following  scene. 

He  went  to  see  an  elephant,  accompanied  by  two  ladies,  and  among 
other  performances,  the  keeper — permission  having  been  asked  and  ob- 
tained— told  his  monstrous  charge  to  let  him  know  the  age  of  one  of  the 
ladies  by  scraping  with  hia  foot  as  many  times  as  the  lady  had  lived 
yearsL  The  elephant  scraped  one,  two,  three,  and  so  on»  till  he  stopped 
at  twenty-eight :  the  lady  was,  in  fact,  under  thirty.  The  keeper  was 
then  desired  to  teU  the  elephant  to  indicate  the  age  of  the  other  lady. 
The  obedient  creature  scraped  with  his  foot  as  before,  and  again  stopped 
at  twenty-eight. 

**  Look  again,"  said  the  keeper. 

The  elephant  surveyed  the  second  lady  with  a  searching  scrutiny,  and 
recommenced  his  scraping ;  but  he  stopped,  this  time,  at  twenty-seven — 
and  she  was,  in  reality,  about  a  year  younger  than  her  companion. 

My  friend,  who  nad  seen  as  many  shows  as  the  late  Lord  Stowell, 
avowed  to  me  tiiat  he  was  puzzled,  and  entirely  at  a  loss  to  discover  how 
the  feat  was  performed,  although  he  had  closely  watched  the  man.  De- 
termined to  give  himself  another  chance,  he  requested  the  keeper  to 
make  tiie  elephant  repeat  his  answers. 

The  keeper,  who  forgot  the  conjuror's  old  maxim,  "  never  show  the 
same  trick  twice  to  the  same  party  at  the  same  time,"  complied;  and  the 
delusion  was  now  detected.  The  keeper  made  the  signal  by  giving  the 
cane  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  a  succession  of  nicks  with  his  thumb- 
nail, conformable  to  the  number  of  scrapes  tiiat  the  elephant  was  to  make^ 
witli  his  foot. 

In  truth,  the  quickness  with  which  a  well-trained  elephant  will  take  a 
hint  from  his  mohout  is  astonishing. 

Bishop  Heber  mentions  a  horrible  instance  of  this.  Just  before  his 
arrival  in  India,  one  of  these  mohouts  had  been  executed  for  revenging  him- 
self on  a  woman,  who  had  said  something  to  offend  him,  by  means  which 
lie  thought  would  be  undiscovered.  He  made  a  sign  to  his  beast,  which, 
in  obedience,  instantiy  killed  the  unfortunate  woman.  When  Tavemier 
travelled  witii  the  mogul's  Mahommedan  army,  he  was,  at  fii'St,  lost  in 
astonishment  at  seeing  the  elephants  as  they  marched  along  seize  upon 
ihe  idols  that  stood  before  tiie  pagodas  and  dash  them  to  pieces,  to  tiie 
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great  diBtresB  and  disoomfitiire  of  the  EBndooa;  but  be  soon  found  eat  fbe 
carefully  concealed  truth.  The  mobouts,  who  seem  to  have  been  imbaed 
with  a  spirit  of  intolerance  worthy  of  'modem  Exeter  HaU  itael^  made^ 
as  they  pasBed,  aecret  signals  to  their  beasts  to  destroy  the  symbols  of  a 
mode  (A  faith  ofiensiTC  to  them. 

This  extreme  docility  is  the  result  of  memoir  and  a  power  of  com- 
Alining  ideas— of  that  condition  of  intellect^  and  exercise  of  its  &oidiieB, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  loeio  of  Descartes^  Mal^nandie^  and  disir 
disciples,  induces  the  close  obserFer  and  deep  thinker  to  ccmie  to  the 
oondusion  that  brutes  are  not  mere  machines,  but  are  endowed  with 
reasoning  powers  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

Nor  IB  this  a  new  doctrine.  It  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  an- 
cient as  well  as  modem  poets — ^in  the  works  of  the  philosopheis  of  old,  of 
the  Jewish  Rabbis,  and  of  the  Christian  Fathers.  Hie  notion  of  a  jdic(  in- 
cludes, it  is  true,  ihsA,  of  immortality — endless  duration  of  existence;  and 
the  ancients  interpreted  the  word  as  haying  a  triple  meaning  or  distinc- 
tion. They  considered  it  as  indicating  a  spiritual,  a  senritive^  and  a  ve- 
getative principle.  According  to  them,  man  is  possessed  of  a  soul  in  all 
the  three  senses,  and  brutes  in  the  two  last;  while  plants  have  a  v^ett- 
tive  soul  only.  When  we  read  the  beautiful  lines  of  the  **  little  Qoeeii 
Anne's  man — " 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian !  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  (xod  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind ; 
His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  Solar  Walk  or  Milky  Way ; 
Yet  simple  Nature  to  bis  hope  has  giv'n, 
Behind  the  cloud-topp'd  hill,  an  humbler  heav'n ; 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embraced. 
Some  happier  island  in  the  wat'ry  waste, 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold. 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 
To  be  content's  his  natural  desire ; 
He  asks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire ; 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky. 
His  fiuthful  dog  shall  bear  him  company — 

we  are  carried  back  to  the  time  of  Augustus  and  the  £3knan  Fkkk^ 
where  the  souls  of  the  blessed  were  surrounded  by  those  <^  thdr  fovonrite 
animals,  and  revelled  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  to  them 
in  "" 


Stant  terra  defixse  hastse,  pammque  sokiii 
Per  ctnnpum  patcuntttr  equL    Quse  gratia  cuiiClm 
Armorumque  fuit  vivis,  quae  cuia  nitentes 
Pascere  equos,  eadem  sequitur  tellure  repostos. 

like  unsophisticated  Red  man  still  looks  forward  to  a  heaven  of  besis 
and  bisons ;  and  the  survivors  are  careful  to  place  his  bow  and  huntiog 
implements  beside  him  in  his  tomb. 

It  requires  no  great  learning  to  show  that  the  notion  of  the  fii 
existence  of  brute  animals  is  not  so  novel  as  some  may  svqppose. 
nasseb  discoursing  of  the  resurrection,  lays  it  down  that  brutes  will  ei 
a  much  happier  state  of  being  than  ever  they  enjoyed  here  when : 
shall  rise  again ;  and  Philo,  in  his  treatise  6i  ^^  Future  Eewards,*  asi 
without  doubt,  that  ferocious  beasts  will  be  divested  <^  tiiar  savage  J 
ture,  and  become  tame  and  gentle.  He  expatiates  eloquently  on 
harmony  and  love  that  shall  be  manifested  when  innocence  shall  reigi 
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•n  ihe  regions  of  restored  nature,  when  the  whole  race  of  soorpioiM,  ser- 
pents, and  poisonous  insects  and  reptiles  in  general  shall  become  harmless^ 
and  have  no  power  to  afflict  the  blessed  with  their  renomons  weapons. 
TertuDiaD,  not  improbabl j,  had  this  passi^  in  his  mind  when,  comment- 
ing upon  the  words  of  St  Paul,*  he  dedares  that  there  shall  be  an  end 
of  dettdi,  when  the  Devil,  its  diief  master,  shall  go  away  into  the  fire 
whkii  €rod  has  prepand  for  him  and  his  angels ; — when  the  sons  of  God 
flhaU  be  made  yanifest,  and  thdr  manifestation  shall  release  the  worid 
from  the  evil  to  which  it  is  at  present  subject; — ^when  the  innocence  and 
parity  of  natore  shall  be  restored ; — when  beasts  shall  live  in  harmony 
with  beasts,  and  infants  shall  play  the  serpents ;' — ^when  the  &ther  shall 
^^^bdued  hi.  ea«d«  to !».  «»,«Klput.U^^ 

Every  brute  acts,  doubtlessly,  upon  the  impulse  of  an  intelhgent  prin- 
ciple of  its  own,  wisely  and  wonderfully  adapted  to  its  position  upon  the 
enrth  or  in  its  vraten.  It  has  a  power  of  distinction  and  comparison 
eommeiisuFate  with  the  state  of  bemg  to  which  it  has  pleased  the  creator 
to  eall  it»  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  a  free,  though  not)  like  man,  a 
respoDsiUe  agent* 

iiiiloeophas,  such  as  those  above  alluded  to,  are  compelled  to  allow 
dnft  the  actions  of  brutes  express  an  understending ;  but,  in  order  to 
prove  the  position  that  those  animals  have  no  souls  at  all,  say  that  it  is 
only  as  every  thing  else  which  is  regular  expresses  it,  such  as  a  watch,  a 
dock,  or  imy  otl^r  kind  of  maclune ;  and  they  assert  that  this  under- 
standing is  as  distinct  from  the  beast,  as  that  wmch  airanfipes  the  move- 
ments d^  a  clock  or  vrateh  is  from  those  instruments.  If  this  be  so,  they 
must  coufflder  the  animal  as  insensible  to  all  its  natural  operations.  They 
must  hold  that  it  eats  without  pleasure,  and  is  insensible  to  pain — ^that  it 
is,  in  short,  a  mere  automaton.  When  we  read  such  arguments  as  those 
whidh  we  have  here  noticed,  tending  to  prove  that  a  dog  or  an  elephant  is 
a  mere  animated  parcel  of  matter,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  that  beau- 
tifui  passage  in  scripture,  ^'  The  stork  in  the  heavens  knoweth  her  ap- 
pointed times,  and  the  turtle,  and  the  crane,  and  the  svraUow,  know  the 
times  of  their  coming,  but  my  people  do  not  understand  the  judgments 
of  their  God." 

This  is  a  most  pregnant  subject,  one  on  which  we  could  dilate  much ; 
hat,  for  the  present,  we  must  leave  it  to  inquire  into  the  degree  of  intel- 
leetoality  that  has  been  assigned  to  the  massive  quadruped  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  sketch. 

As  long  as  the  elephant  is  under  the  direct  guidance  of  man,  there  is 
no  ground  for  wonder  that  even  a  child  should  lead  him.  It  is  when  he 
is  out  of  tiie  reach  of  immediate  human  direction  that  the  measure  of 
his  sagacity  should  be  taken.  Some  of  the  anecdotes  illustrative  of  his 
eonduct  when  left  to  himself,  may  be  accounted  for  from  tiie  influence  of 
habit)  as  in  the  instances  of  elephants  tying  their  own  legs  at  night,  or 
alter  swimming  a  river  laden,  unloading  themselves  in  the  most  orderly 
manner  on  the  opposite  shore.  But  in  the  case  recorded  by  M.  d'01>- 
eonville,  there  is  something  more. 

Two  elephants  had  been  directed  to  knock  dovm  a  wall  by  the  direc- 
tion of  theor  oomaes,  who  had  dismissed  them  to  their  task  vrith  tiieir 

*  *<  And  the  deatme  itself  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondsga  of  coRuptum 
into  the  gloadous  liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 

2c2 
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trunks  guarded  by  leatiher,  and  wiih  the  usual  piomue  of  fruit  and 
n>irituou8  liquors  if  they  performed  it  well.  The  elephants  proceeded  to 
tneir  work  not  singly,  but  doubling  up  their  guarded  trunks,  they  com- 
bined their  forces,  and  swaying  themselves  in  equal  and  measured  time, 
these  huge  living  battering-rams  propelled  their  broad  fronts  against  the 
building.  As  it  shook  under  the  repetition  of  their  overpowezing  and 
uniform  shocks,  they  watched  the  vacillating  equilibrium  of  the  tottering 
wall,  and  having  made,  at  the  precisely  proper  moment,  fne  grand  simul- 
taneous effort,  suddenly  drew  back  to  avoid  the  tumbling  ndns. 

This  may  be  ''  what  we  somewhat  superciliously  call  instinct,"  to  use 
the  expressive  language  of  the  author  of  '*  Vath^"  but  it  looks  very 
like  reason.  Two  m^n  could  not  have  wielded  their  instruments  of 
destruction  with  more  efficiency  and  discretion.  In  the  case  of  these 
elephants  the  utmost  possible  advantage  was  taken  of  their  own  organi- 
sation. The  broad  and  massive  forehead  expanded  and  fortified  by  the 
voluminous  cellular  sinus  which  separates  the  external  from  the  internal 
table  of  the  skull,  the  short  compact  neck,  and  the  impulse  of  the  well- 
balanced  overwhelming  weight,  were  all  brought  to  bear  in  the  most 
effective  manner.  And  here  we  may  remark,  that  among  quadrupeds, 
the  elephant  has,  proportionally,  the  shortest  neck,  the  ginme  the  longest 
neck,  and  that  the  megaceros,  or  great  extinct  Irish  deer,  had  the  stoutest 
neck,  fit  to  bear  the  enormous  spread  of  the  gigantic  antlers.  In  the 
camel  and  dromedary,  the  fiexuous  neck  is  peculiarly  marked  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  lateral  foramina  for  the  vertebral  arteries.  These  pecu- 
liarities are  well  shown  in  the  grand  group  at  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  of  whic^  the  skeleton  of  Chunee,  the 
Asiatic  elephant,  is  the  centre,  flanked  by  tliose  of  the  elk  and  girafie 
on  one  side,  and  by  those  of  the  megaceros  and  dromedary  on  the 
other.* 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  with  reference  to  the  unity  of  strength  and 
purpose  exhibited  by  the  elephants  in  battering  down  the  wall,  that  in  a 
state  of  nature  the  necessity  of  removing  or  pulling  down  some  great 
obstacle — a  large  tree  for  instance — would  naturally  induce  the  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  elephants  to  effect  the  removal,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  strength  of  one  was  inadequate  to  the  task.  But  this 
observation  leaves  the  case  untouched. 

Then  there  are  instances  where  single  elephants  left  alone  have  acted 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  with  the  most  remarkable  intel* 
ligence.     Take,  for  example,  the  story  told  by  the  author  of  *^  Twelve 
Years*  Military  Adventure,"  who  declares  that  he  had  seen  the  wife  of  a 
mohout  give  a  baby  in  charge  to  an  elephant  while  she  went  on  some 
business,  and  had  observed  the  sagacity  and  care  of  the  imwieldly  nurse 
to  his  great  amusement.     The  babe,  with  the  restiveness  of  childhood, 
began,  as  soon  as  it  was  left  to  itself,  to  crawl  about,  getting,  in  the 
course  of  its  vagaries,  sometimes  under  the  huge  legs  of  the  animal,  p 
at  others  becoming  entangled  among  the  branches  of  the  trees  on  wh. 
he  was  feeding.     On  such  occasions,  the  elephant  would,  in  the  most  te 
der  manner,  disengage  the  chUd,  either  by  lifting  it  out  of  the  way  wi 
its  trunk,  or  removing  the  impediments  to  its  progress  in  the  same  ma 
ner.     When  the  child  had  crawled  so  far  as  nearly  to  reach  the  limits  < 

*  See  11:^6  excellent  **  Catalogue"  and  "  Synopsis"  bj  the  curator,  PtofeaK 
Owen,  F.RS.,  &c  &c. 
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die  elepbant's  range  (for  he  was  ebained  bj  the  leg  to  a  stamp  driven 
into  the  gioimd),  he  would  protrude  his  trunk  and  lift  the  child  back  as 
gentlj  as  possiUe  to  the  spot  whence  it  had  started. 

No  old  w(Hnan  could  iiaTe  tended  her  charge  with  more  show  of 
reason. 

These  will  appear  wonderful  manifestations  of  intellect  to  such  as  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  obserre  the  actions  of  animals  :  but  the  ancients 
went  £ar  b^ond  anj  thing  stated  in  modem  times;  and  not  only  endowed 
defdumts  with  human  passions,  but  gave  them  a  high  moral  and  religious 
chmcter. 

And  first  for  their  morality  : — 

''  A  oertaine  elephant  seeing  his  Maister  absent,  and  another  man 
with  his  Mistresse,  he  went  and  slew  them  both.  The  like  was 
dosoe  at  Rome,  where  the  elephant  having  slaiue  both  the  adul- 
terer and  adulteresse,  he  covered  them  with  the  bed-clothes  untill  his 
keqier  returned  home,  and  then  by  signes  drew  him  into  his  lodging- 
plaee,  where  he  uncovered  the  adulterers,  and  shewed  him  his  bloody 
tooth  that  tooke  revenge  upon  them  both  for  such  a  villany :  whereat 
the  Maister  wondering,  was  the  more  pacified  because  of  the  manifest- 
committed  iniquity.  And  not  only  thus  deale  they  against  the  woman, 
but  they  also  spare  not  to  revenge  the  adultery  of  men,  yea,  of  their  owne 
keeper :  for  there  was  a  rich  man,  which  had  married  a  wife  not  very 
amiable  or  lovely,  but  like  himslelfe  for  wealth,  riches,  and  possessions, 
wfaidi  he  having  gained,  first  of  all  set  his  heart  to  love  another,  more 
fitting  his  lustfiill  fancye,  and  being  desirous  to  many  her,  strangled  his 
rich  il- favored  wife,  and  buried  her  not  farre  firom  the  elephant's  stable, 
and  so  married  with  the  other,  and  brought  her  home  to  his  house :  the  ele- 
phant abhorring  such  detestable  murther,  brought  the  new-married  wife 
to  the  place  where  the  other  was  buried,  and  with  his  teeth  digged  up  the 
gTOund  and  shewed  her  the  naked  bodye  of  her  predecessor,  intymating 
therby  unto  her  secretly,  how  unworthely  she  haa  married  with  a  man, 
murthered  of  his  former  wife." 

Next  for  their  piety  :— 

*^  They  have  also  a  Idnde  of  religion,  for  they  worshippe,  reverence,  and 
observe  uie  course  of  the  snnne,  moone,  and  starres;  for  when  the  moone 
shineth,  they  goe  to  the  waters  wherein  she  is  apparant,  and  when  the 
Sonne  ariseth,  they  salute  and  reverence  her  face :  and  it  is  observed  in 
.Ethiopia,  that  when  the  moone  is  chaunged  untill  her  prime  and  appear- 
ance, tnese  beastes  by  a  secret  motion  (^  nature,  take  bouehes  from  of 
the  trees  they  feede  upon,  and  first  of  all  lift  them  up  to  heaven,  and 
then  looke  upon  the  moone,  which  they  doe  many  times  together ;  as  it 
were  in  supplication  to  her.  In  like  manner  they  reverence  the  sunne 
lysin^,  holdmg  up  their  trunke  or  hand  to  heaven,  in  congratulation  of 
her  riong." 

*' Juha  was  woont  to  say,  that  this  beast  was  acceptable  to  those  Gods 
which  ruled  sea  and  land,  bycause  of  their  reverence  to  sunne  and 
moone,  and  therefore  Ptohmeus  PhUopator  offered  four  elephants  in  a 
sacrifice  (to  recover  the  quietnesse  of  his  mind),  thinking  that  the  Gods 
would  have  beene  well  pleased  therewith,  but  fmding  that  his  fearful! 
dreames  and  visions  departed  not  from  biro,  but  rather  his  disquietnesse 
increased,  fearing  that  the  Grods  were  angry  with  him  for  that  action,  he 
made  four  elephants  of  brasse,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  sun,  that  so  by 
deede  he  might  purchase  pardon  for  the  former  offence." 
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'<  Thk  Teligi<m  of  theirs  also  appewedi  Wan  ilieb  dea^ 
feele  any  mortall  wofundes,  or  other  natnrall  aignea  of  their  later  faA, 
either  they  take  up  the  diist^  or  else  some  gieeoe  heihe^  and  lift  it  19  to 
heaven  in  token  of  their  innocency  andimploralion  of  their  own  weakenes^ 
and  in  like  manner  do  they  when  they  eate  any  herbe  hy  natural  imitinefe 
to  cure  their  diseases :  first  they  lif^  it  up  to  the  heavens  (as  it  were  to 
pray  for  a  deyine  blessing  upon  it),  and  Uien  devoure  it." 

'^  I  cannot  omit  their  care  to  bury  and  oover  the  dead  caxkases  of  Aeir 
eompanions,  or  any  other  of  their  kind ;  for  finding  them  dead  they  passe 
not  by  them  till  they  have  lamented  their  common  misery,  by  casting 
dust  and  earth  on  them,  and  also  greene  bongfaes,  in  token  of  sacrifice^ 
holding  it  execrable  to  doe  otherwise :  and  they  know  by  a  natnrall  in- 
stinct some  assured  fore-tokens  of  their  owne  di»th.  Besides,  when  thsj 
waxe  old  and  unfit  to  gather  their  owne  meate,  or  fight  for  themsehei^ 
the  younger  of  them  feed,  nourish,  and  defend  than,  yea,  they  raisa  than 
out  of  itches  and  trenches  into  which  they  are  fiedlen,  exempting  them 
from  all  labour  and  periil,  and  interposing  their  own  bodies  for  their  |nro- 
tection  :  neither  do  th^  forsake  them  in  sicknesse,  or  in  their  woundea^ 
but  stand  to  them,  pulnng  darts  out  of  their  bodies,  and  hoping  both 
like  skilfull  chirurgians  to  cure  their  woundes,  and  also  like  £uthiidl 
firiendes  to  supply  their  wants.** 

For  these  refined  qualities  Topsell  quotes  the  authority  of  Pliny,  80- 
linus,  .£lian,  Plutarch  and  Tsetses. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  ancient  and  somewhat  marvelous  re- 
cords, we  have  modem  accounts  of  the  tender  sympathy  shown  by  dlephaiifei 
to  th^r  suffering  brethren  upon  the  most  indubitable  evidence.  Bishop 
Heber,  for  instance,  relates  that  an  old  starved  elejdiant  having  £dkn 
from  weakness,  another  of  very  large  siie  and  in  better  condition,  was 
brought  to  its  assistance,  and  that  he  was  much  struck  with  the 
almost  human  expression  of  surprise,  alarm,  and  perplexity  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  elephant  as  it  approached  its  fallen  companion.  Thiy 
fastened  a  chain  round  the  neck  and  body  of  the  side  beasts  and  nned 
the  other  in  all  ways,  by  encouragement  and  blows,  to  drag  it  up.  The 
other  pulled  stoutly  for  a  minute,  but  on  the  first  groan  given  by  its 
wretched  companion  st(»>ped  short,  turned  fierody  round  with  a  loud 
roar,  and  with  trunk  ana  forefeet  b^^  to  attempt  to  loosen  the  chsia 
firom  its  neck. 

But  to  return  to  TopselL  As  a  proof  of  the  susceptibifity  of  dephsnti^ 
and  their  proneness  to  the  tender  passion,  take  the  mllowing  antique  ver- 
sion of  Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

'^  At  the  sight  of  a  beantifull  woman  they  leave  off  all  rage,  and  grow 
meeke  and  gentle,  and  therefore  ^ianus  saith,  that  there  was  an 
elephant  in  I^^pt  which  was  in  love  with  a  woman  that  sold  corrals;  the 
selfe  same  woman  was  wooed  by  Aristophanes,  and  therefore  it  was  net 
likely  that  she  was  chosen  by  the  elephant  without  a  singular  admirafa' 
of  bir  beauty,  wher^  Anstophanes  might  say  as  never  man  eoi 
that  he  had  an  elephant  for  ms  rivall,  and  this  also  did  the  eleph 
manifest  unto  the  man,  for  on  a  day  in  the  market  he  brou|^  her  c 
taine  apples,  and  put  them  into  hc^  bosome,  holding  his  trunke  a  gr 
while  therein.     Another  likewise  loved  a  Syrian  woman,  with  wfat 
aspect  he  was  suddenly  taken,  and  in  admiration  of  her  face  stroked  t 
same  with  his  trunke,  with  testification  of  farther  love :  the  woman  Hb 
wise  failed  not  to  frame  for  the  elephant  amorous  devises  with  beads  ar 
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oonJfl^  nlver  and  such  thines  as  are  gratefull  to  these  bnite  beastes,  so 
fibe  enjoyed  his  labor  and  dibgenoe  to  her  great  profit,  and  he  hir  love  and 
Idndnes  without  offence  to  his  contentment>  which  caused  Horat  to  write 
this  verse: 

Quid  tibi  vis  mulier  nigris  digaissima  barris. 

At  last  the  woman  died,  whom  the  elephant  missing,  like  a  lover  dis- 
tracted betwixt  love  and  sorrow,  fell  beside  himselfe  and  so  perished* 
Neither  ought  any  man  to  marvel  at  such  a  passion  in  this  beast,  who 
hath  such  a  memory  as  is  attributed  unt^him,  and  understanding  of  his 
diarge  and  busines  as  may  appeare  by  manifold  examples,  for  Antipater 
affirmeth  that  he  saw  an  ekphant  that  knewe  againe  and  tooke  acquaint- 
ance of  his  maister  which  had  nourished  him  in  his  youth  after  many 
yeares  absence." 

And  we  have  this  further  proof  of  their  affectionate  regard  for  their 
keepers: 

'^  Their  love  and  concord  with  all  mankind  is  most  notorious,  especially 
to  their  keepers  and  women  :  for  if  through  wrath  they  be  incensed 
against  their  keepers,  they  kill  them,  and  af^rwarde  by  way  of  repent- 
ance, they  consume  themselves  with  mourning :  and  for  the  manifesting 
of  this  point  Arrianus  telleth  a  notable  story  of  an  Indian  who  had 
brought  up  from  a  foale  a  white  elephant,  both  loving  it  and  being  be- 
loved of  it  againe,  he  was  thereupon  carried  with  great  admiration.  The 
king  hearing  of  this  white  elephant,  sent  unto  the  man  for  it,  requiring 
it  to  be  g^ven  him  for  a  present,  whereat  the  man  was  much  meved,  that 
another  man  should  possesse  that  which  he  had  so  tenderly  eaucated  and 
loved,  fitting  him  to  his  bowe  and  purposes,  and  therefore  like  a  ryvall  in 
his  elephant's  love,  resolved  to  deny  the  king,  and  shift  for  himselfe  in 
•cxme  other  place:  whereupon  he  fled  into  a  desert  region  with  his 
elephanty  and  the  king  understanding  thereof,  grew  offended  with  him, 
sent  messengers  after  him  to  take  away  the  elephant,  and  withall  to 
faring  the  man  back  againe,  to  receive  punishment  for  his  contempt/' 

^  When  they  came  to  the  place  where  he  remained  and  began  to  take 
order  for  their  apprehension,  the  mail  ascended  into  a  steepe  place,  and 
there  kept  the  lang*s  messenger  off  firom  him  by  casting  of  stones,  and 
so  also  did  the  beast  like  as  one  that  had  received  some  injury  by  them; 
at  last  they  got  neare  the  Indian  and  cast  him  down,  but  the  elephant 
made  upon  them,  killing  some  of  them,  and  defending  his  maister  and 
nourisher,  put  the  residue  to  fi%ht,  and  then  taking  up  his  maister  with 
his  trunke  carried  him  safe  into  his  lodging,  winch  thing  is  worthy  to  be 
remembered  as  a  noble  understanding  part  both  of  a  loving  friend  and 
fidthfull  servant" 

**  Generally,  as  is  already  said,  they  love  all  men  after  they  be  tamed, 
for  if  they  meet  a  man  erring  out  of  his  way  they  gently  bnng  him  into 
the  right  againe,  yet  being  wilde  are  they  afraide  of  the  footsteps  of  men 
if  they  minde  their  treadings  before  they  see  their  persons,  and  when 
they  find  an  herbe  that  yeeldeth  a  suspition  of  a  man's  presence,  they 
smell  thereunto  one  by  one,  and  if  al  agree  in  one  savour,  the  last  beast 
lifWth  uppe  his  vcnce  and  crieth  out  for  a  token  and  watchword  to  make 
them  all  flie  away." 

**  Cicero  affirmeth  that  they  come  so  neare  to  a  man's  disposition,  that 
their  small  company  or  nation  seemeth  to  overgoe  or  equall  most  men  in 
sence  and  understanding." 

With  which  not  very  complimentary  affinnati(^  we  dose  this  chapter. 


/ 


/    . 


/ 
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BEAUTEOUS   LITTLE    MARY. 
Br  Edwabd  Kerealt. 

AUTUOK  OP   "  BBALLAGHAN,*'  &C 
•       I. 

Thebe  is  a  beauteous  little  dame. 

Take  care,  take  care, 
Mabt  is  Uiis  beauty's  name; 

Ah  !  sir,  beware ; 
She  has  eyes  like  some  young  fawn's, 
Tripping  wild  on  eastern  lawns, 
And  her  silver-shining  feet 
Lightly  dance  to  music  sweet, 

An!  take  care. 

n. 

She  has  little  snowy  hands, 

Take  care,  take  care. 
Like  white  lilies  twined  in  bands, 

Ah !  sir,  beware; 
When  she  stnkes  her  light  kitar. 
See  them  glitter  like  a  star; 
Touch  them  too,  like  roses  soft, 
Kiss  them — if  shell  let  you — oft ; 

Ah!  take  care. 

ni. 

She  has  ringlets  richly  brown, 

Take  care,  take  care. 
Lovelier  than  a  jewell'd  crown; 

Ah !  sir,  beware; 
You  are  lost  if  once  you  press 
To  your  lips  one  silken  tress ; 
They  are  nets  of  love  that  hold 
By  some  magic,  young  and  old. 

Ah!  take  care. 

IV. 

She  has  roses  in  her  mouth, 

Take  care,  take  care, 
Sweeter  than  the  fragrant  south, 

Ah !  sir,  beware ; 
If  you  see  her  crimson  lip, 
Ten  to  one  youll  long  to  sip; 
But  so  guarded  is  the  firuit. 
You  must  snatch  or  lose  your  suit, 

Ah !  take  care. 
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V. 

She  is  witty,  youne^  and  wild, 

Take  care,  ttuce  care, 
Playful  like  a  little  chUd, 

Ah !  sir,  heware; 
Beauty,  goodness,  wit,  combine 
To  make  little  Poll  divine. 

Ah!  take  care. 

VI. 

When  she  sings,  and  when  she  speaks, 

Take  care,  take  care; 
When  she  plays  her  pretty  freaks. 

Ah!  sir,  beware ; 
In  a  trice  youll  find  your  heart 
From  its  lawful  owner  part, 
And  the  beauteous  little  dame, 
Says  'tis  faer's  by  la^f M  clidm, 

Ah !  take  care. 


THE    CHEST  OF   CIGARS. 

BT  I.ANCELOT  WAG8TAFF,  ES<^ 

"Not  smoke?"  said  the  gentleman  near  me. 

We  had  the  honour  of  dining  at  my  Lord  Hobanob's,  who  '^  smokes" 
after  dinner,  as  all  the  world  knows.  The  person  who  spoke  was  called 
the  general  by  the  company  assembled. 

"  Not  smoke?"  says  he. 

"  Why — / — that  is — what  would  Mrs.  Caudle  say?"  replied  I,  with  a 
&mt  effort  to  be  pleasant;  ^*  for  the  &ct  is,  though  my  wife  doesn't  like 
cigars,  I  was  once  very  fond  of  them." 

"  Is  your  lady  a  sentimental  woman  ?"  said  the  generaL 

^  Extremely  sentimental." 
^  "Of  a  delicate  turn?" 

"Very  much  so;  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  permitted — I  mean 
that  I  have  had  any  wish  to  djne  out  since  my  mi^rriage,"  said  the  read- 
er's bumble  servant. 

''If  I  can  prove  to  her  that  the  happiness  of  a  virtuous  family  was 
'scared  by  cigars;  that  an  admirable  woman  was  saved  firom  ruin  by 
■moking ;  that  a  worthy  man  mi^ht  have  been  driven  to  suicide  but  for 
Savannahs;  do  you  think,  sir,  that  then^  the  respected  lady  who  owns 
/GO,  would  alter  her  opinion  regarding  the  immorality  of  smoking?" 

And  so  saying,  the  general  handed  me  his  box,  and  sent  a  puff  so  fra- 
Tuit  into  my  face,  that  I  must  own  I  took  a  dgar  as  he  commenced  his 
omantictale  in  the  following  words  i-^ 
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*^  When  oor  army  was  in  Holland^  in  ihe  time  of  ihe  lamented  Di^ 
of  Toik;  the  66th  hussars  (Queen  Charlotte's  Own  Slashers,  as  we  were 
called  £rom  our  tremendous  ferocity)  were  quartered  in  the  romantic 
vicinitY  of  Vaterzouchy.  A  more  gallant  regiment  never  fought^  oon- 
quereci,  or  ran  away,  and  we  did  all  in  that  campaign.  A  better  fdlow 
than  our  colonel  never  ensted — a  dearer  firiecd  than  Frederick  Fantail, 
who  was  lieutenant  in  the  troop  I  had  the  honour  to  command,  mortal 
never  had." 

Here  my  informant,  the  genval's  fine  eye  (for  he  had  bat  one  remiun- 
ing)  filled  with  tears,  and  he^ave  a  deep  sigh  through  the  lung  which 
had  not  been  perforated  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 

'^  Fantail  had  one  consuming  passion  besides  military  glory — ^this  was 
smoking.  His  pipe  was  never  out  of  his  lips  from  morning  till  night — 
till  night?  What  did  I  say?  He  never  went  to  bed  without  this  horrible 
companion,  and  I  have  seen  this  misguided  young  man,  seated  on  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder  in  the  batteries,  smoking  as  cumly  as  if  death  were  not  close 
under  his  coat-tails. 

'^  To  these  two  passions  my  firiend  speedily  added  another;  a  love  for 
the  charming  daughter  of  Burgomaster  van  Shqipenbroch,  whom  he  met 
one  day  in  his  rambles. 

'^ '  I  should  never  probably  have  remarked  her,  Cioliah,'  he  would  say 
to  me,  '  but  for  the  circumstance  that  her  father  smoked  a  peculiar  fine 
canaster.  I  longed  to  know  him  from  that  circumstance,  and  as  he 
always  moved  about  with  his  pipe  and  his  daughter,  frt>m  getting  to 
admire  one  I  began  to  appreoiate  the  other,  and  soon  Amelia  oocupied 
my  whole  souL  My  figme  and  personal  beauty  soon  attracted  her  at- 
t^tion; 

an&ct. 
She  saw  and  loved  me,  who  could  resist 
Frederic  Fantail  ? 

^  Amelia,  sir,  soon  became  Mrs.  Fantail,  but  I  shall  spare  yos  the  de- 
tails of  the  courtship  at  which  I  was  not  present;  for  having  at  the 
battle  of  Squeltersluys  (so  creditable  to  our  arms)  had  the  good  fortmw 
to  run  through  a  French  field-marshal,  and  to  receive  a  wound  in  the 
knee-pan;  I  was  ordered  home  with  the  account  of  the  victory,  to  lir?  the 
baton  I  had  taken  at  the  feet  of  my  sovereign,  and  to  have  my  left  leg 
amputated  by  the  late  eminent^f  Everard  Home.  'Twas  whilst  reeo*' 
venng  from  this  little  accident,  that  my  friend,  Fred  Fantail  wooed  and 
won  his  Amelia. 

"  Of  course  he  described  her  in  his  letters  as  every  thing  a  heart  could 
wish  ;  but  I  found  on  visiting  his  relations  in  Baker-street,  that  she  was 
by  no  means  what  they  could  wish.     When  I  mentioned  the  name  of  htf 
son,  the  brow  of  Sir  Augustus  Fantail  grew  black  as  thunder.     Her 
ladyship  looked  sad  and  fisunt;  Anna  Maria  turned  her  lovely,  impIoiiDg 
eyes  upon  me  beseeching  me  to  silence,  and  I  saw  a  g^eam  of  nen " 
satisfaction  twinkfius^  in  the  mean  green  squinters  of  l%non  Fan 
Fred's  youneer  brother,  which  plai^y  seemed  to  say,  ^Fred  is  disiL 
rited,  i  shall  come  in  for  the  300,000l  now.'     Sir  Augustus  bad  \ 
sum  in  the  family,  and  was,  as  you  all  know,  an  eminent  city  man. 

''  I  learned  from  the  lovely  Anna  Maria  (in  the  embrasure  of  the  dnn 
ing-room  window,  whither  somehow  we  retired  for  a  little  convemtN 
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ifUdi  does  not  ooneern  joa\  I  kanied  ilwt  Sir  AngnsW  dnef  rage 
against  Frad  axwe  fimn  liis  having  married  the  daughter  of  a  Dutch 
st/gfor-haker.  As  the  knight  had  heen  a  diy-flalter  himself^  he  would 
not  oyerlook  this  insult  to  his  famflj,  and  vowea  he  woukL  cut  off  for  ever 
the  child  who  had  00  dishonoured  Inau 

''Nor  was  this  all. 

**  *  Oh,  major/  said  Anna  Maria  to  me,  putting  into  my  hands  a  little 
pme,  ciontaining  the  amount  of  all  her  savings,  *  give  him — give  him 
ihia.  My  poor  Frederick  wants  money^  He  ran  away  t/jUh  Ame» 
Ua — how  could  they  do  such  a  naughty,  naughty  thing?  He  has 
lelt  the  army.     Her  fiither  has  discarded  her;  and  I  &ar  they  are 


**  Here  the  dear  child's  heantifiil  hyacinthine  ^es  fiUed  with  tears,  she 
hdd  out  her  little  hand  with  the  litue  parse.  I  took  one— both — I  co« 
vered  the  one  with  Idsses,  and  putting  the  other  into  my  bosom,  I 
promised  to  deliver  it  to  the  person  for  whom  its  affectionate  owner  in- 
tended it. 

'*  Did  I  do  so?     No !    I  kept  that  precious  relic  with  thirteen  little 

f  olden  guineas  twinkling  in  its  meshes;  I  wore  it  long,  long,  in  my  heart  of 
earts,  under  my  waistcoat  of  waistcoats ;  and  as  for  Fred,  I  sent  him  an 
order  on  Cox  and  Greenwood's  for  five  hundred  pounds,  as  the  books  of 
that  house  will  show. 

« I  did  more  than  this ;  knowing  his  partiality  for  cigars,  I  bought  two 
thousand  of  the  best  firom  Davis  in  the  Quadrant,  and  despatched  them 
to  my  po<Nr  friend. 

**  '  A  wife,'  said  I,  'is  a  g^ood  companion,  no  doubt ;  but  why  should 
he  nat»'  I  added  sportively,  ^  have  Dos  Amigos  too  in  his  troubles?' 

^  Davis  did  not  laugh  at  this  joke,  not  understanding  Spanish ;  but  you, 
my  dear  frioid,  I  have  no  doubt  will  at  once  perceive  its  admirable  point. 

^  Thus  it  stood  then.  Amelia  was  disinherited  for  running  away 
with  Fred;  Fred  was  discarded  for  running  away  with  Amelia.  They 
were  penniless.  What  could  my  paltry  thousand  do  for  a  fdlow  in  the 
6Gih  hussars,  where  our  yearly  mess  bill  came  to  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
and  ourundress  boots  cost  ninety-three  guineas  a  pair  ?  You  are  incre- 
dulous ?  I  have  Hoby's  bills,  sir,  and  you  can  see  them  any  day  you 
call  in  Grosvenor-square. 

**  To  proceed.  My  imprudent  friend  was  married;  and  was,  as  I  sus- 
pect you  are  yoursdf ,  sir,  nen-pecked.  My  present  of  dg^ars  was  flung 
aside  as  usdess.  I  got  letters  from  Fred  saying  that  his  Amelia  was  a 
mighty  fine  lady ;  that  though  she  had  been  bred  up  in  a  tobaeeo 
warehouse  all  her  life,  die  abominated  cigars — in  fine,  that  he  had 
given  up  the  practice  altogether.  My  little  loan  of  a  couple  of 
thousand  served  to  keep  them  going  for  some  time,  and  they  dashed 
on  as  if  there  was  no  end  to  that  small  sum.  Rum  ensued,  sir,  but  I 
knew  not  of  the  misfortunes  of  my  friend.  I  was  abroad,  sir,  serving 
my  sovereign  in  the  West  Indies,  where  I  had  the  yellow  fever  seventeen 

**  Soldiers  are  bad  correspondents,  sir.  I  did  not  writ^  to  Fred  Fao- 
tail  or  hear  of  him,  except  through  a  brother  officer.  Major  de  Boot^  of 
ours,  who  joined  us  in  the  West  Indies,  and  who  told  me  the  sad  news. 
Fied  had  incurred  debts  of  course — sold  out — gone  to  pieces  :  ^  And 
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£uithy  my  dithgutht,  my  dear  cweatare,'  said  De  Boots  (you  don't  knoir 
him  ?  he  lisp«  confoundedly),  *'  at  finding  .Fwed  at  Bwigfaton  giving, 
lethonth  in  drawing,  and  nidi  wife,  because  she  wath  a  Dutchwoman, 
teaching  Fwench !     The  fellow  wanted  to  bowow  mon^  of  me.' 

'^ '  And  you  gave  him  some  I  hope,  De  Boots  ?*  said;  I. 

'^ '  Not  thickthpenth,  by  jingo,^  s^d  the  heartless  hussar,  whom  I 
called  out  the  next  morning  and  shot  for  his  want  of  feeling. 

*^  I  returned  to  England  to  recruit  my  strength,  which  had  been 
somewhat  exhausted  by  the  i||»eated  attacks  of  fever,  and  one  day  as  I 
was  taking  a  tumbler  at  the  great  pump-room  Cheltenham,  imagine;,  nr, 
my  astonishment  when  an  enormously  stout  lady,  with  yellow  hair,  and  a 
pea-green  satin  dress,  came  up  to  me,  gazed  hard  for  a  moment,  gave 
an  hysteric  juggle  in  her  throat,  and  flung  her  arms  round  my  neck !  I 
have  led  ninety-eight  forlorn  hopes,  sir,  but  I  give  you  my  honour  I  never 
was  so  flustered  as  by  this  tremendous  phenomenon. 

^^ '  For  Heaven's  sake,  madam,'  said  I,  *  calm  yourself.  Don't  scream, 
— ^let  me  go.     Who  are  you  ?* 

« <  O  my  bresaufer  /*  said  the  lady,  still  screeching,  and  in  a  fordgn 
accent.     ^  Don't  you  know  me  ?  I  am  Amelia  Yandau.' 

*^ '  Amelia  Vandale  ?'  says  I,  more  perplexed  than  ever. 

*^ '  Amelia  van  Slappenbroch  dat  vas.  Yotnr  fiiend  yrederic*8  vife.  I 
am  stouder  now  dan  I  vas  vhen  I  knew  you  in  Holland.' 

'^  Stouder  indeed !  I  believe  she  toas  stouter  !  She  was  sixteen  stone, 
or  sixteen  ten,  if  she  weighed  a  pound  :  I  got  her  off  my  shoulders  and 
led  her  to  a  chair.  Presently  her  husband  joined  us,  and  I  need  not  tell 
you  the  warmth  of  my  meeting  with  my  old  firiend. 

<<  <But  what,'  said  I  to  Fantail,  'procured  me  such  a  warm  greetiDg 
firom  your  lovely  lady  ?' 

'^ '  Don't  you  know  that  you  are  our  benefactor— our  blessing — the 
cause  of  our  prosperity  ?' 

'*  ^  O !  the  five  thousand  pounds  I'  said  I,  '  a  mere  bagatelle. 

'^'No,  my  dearest  friend,  it  was  not  your  money  but  your  ogan 
saved  us.  You  know  what  a  fine  lady  my  wife  was  when  we  were  fint 
married  ?  and  to  what  straits  our  mutual  imprudence  soon  drove  us.  Who 
would  have  thought  that  the  superb  Mrs.  Fantail,  who  was  so  fine  that 
she  would  not  allow  her  husband  to  smoke  a  cigar,  should  be  brought  90 
low  as  to  be  obliged  to  sing  in  the  public  streets  for  bread  ? — ^that  the 
dashing  Fred  Fantul  shoula  bo  so  debased  by  poverty  as  (hare  my  friend's 
noble  features  assumed  an  expression  of  horrible  agony)  as  to  turn  a 
mangle^  sir. 

"  '  But  away  with  these  withering  recoUections,'  continued  Fred.  '  We 
were  so  poor,  so  wretched  that  we  resolved  on  sineide.  My  wife  and  1 
determined  to  fling  ourselves  off  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  kissmg  our  nine 
innocent  babes  as  they  slumbered,  hastened  wildly  thither  from  the  Nev 
Cut»  Lambeth,  where  we  were  residing;  but  we  K>igot»  f€e  had  no  mr^'" 
to  'pay  the  toU-^we  were  forced  to  come  back,  to  pass  our  door  ag 
and  we  determined  to  see  the  dear  ones  once  more  and  then — awi 
Westminster! 

'^  *  There  was  a  smell— 41  smell  of  tobacco  issuing  frx)m  the  door  oi 
humble  hut  as  we  came  up.  ^  Good  Heavens  !  Mealy,'  said  1 1< 
beloved  one,  as  we  arrived  at  the  door,  and  the  thought  flashed  a 
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me— 'there  is  still  hope — still  something  left — ^the  cigars  I  received  as  a 
on  mj  marriage.  I  had  forgotten  them — they  'are  admirahle ! — 
will  sell  for  gold !'     And  I  hugged  the  innocent  partner  of  my 

Perings  to  my  hosom.  '  Thou  wert  thinner  then,  dearest,  than  thou 
art  now/  said  Fautail^  with  a  glance  of  inefFahle  affection  towards  his 
lady. 

'< '  Well,  sir,  what  do  you  think  those  cigars  were  worth  to  me  ?'  con- 
tinned  he. 

'^ '  I  gaye  forty  pounds  for  them  :  say  ygu  sold  them  for  twenty.' 

"'Twenty!  my  dear  fellow — ^no!  Those  cigars  were  worth  six 
HQKDKED  THOUSAND  FonKDs  to  me!  as  you  shall  hear.  I  said  there 
vas  a  smell  of  cigar  smoke  issuing  from  our  humhle  cot — and  why  ?  he- 
einse  somehody  was  smoking  cigars.  And  who  was  that  somebody  ? 
Amdia's  father,  the  burgomaster,  Van  Slappenbroch.  His  heart  had  par- 
tiaDj  relented  towards  his  only  child.  He  determined  to  see  her.  He 
found  out  our  wretched  abode  in  our  absence — saw  our  unconscious  infants 
sleeping  there,  huddled  on  the  straw  in  the  desolate  chamber.  The  only 
aitide  of  furniture  left  was  your  chest  of  cigars.  Van  Slappenbrocn 
opened  it — ^tried  one — ^'twas  excellent ;  a  second — delicious !  a  third  ! — 
lua  daughter  entered — the  father  and  the  tobacconist  melted  at  once,  and 
as  she  fainted  in  his  arms  he  was  reconciled  to  us  for  ever  !* 

"  The  rest  of  Fan  tail's  story,  my  dear  sir,  you  may  easily  imagine. 
Directly,  they  heard  in  Baker-street  that  the  Dutchman  had  pardoned 
his  daughter,  and  given  her  his  fortune,  of  course  old  Fantail  came  down 
with  hi^  and  disinherited  that  squinting  traitor,  Simon.  'And,  my  dear 
fellow,'  said  Fred,  '  if  you  will  drive  down  with  me  to  Fantail  Castle,  I 
will  pay  you  the  ten  thousand  pounds  you  lent  me,  and  introduce  you  to 
a  lady — my  sister  Anna  Maria,  who  is  very,  very  anxious  to  renew  her 
acquaintance  with  you.' 

"  That  lady  is  now  my  wife,  sir,'  the  general  said,  getting  up  to  go 
away — '  and  she  never  objects  to  smoking.' " 


'^  Who  is  the  general  ?'  said  I  to  our  host,  when  the  teller  of  the  above 
angular  story  had  left  the  room. 

"  Don't  you  know  him  ?"  replied  my  Lord  Hobanob,  with  a  smile  ; 
"you  may  believe  every  word  he  says.  That  is  General  Sir  Goliah 
Gahagan." 


(    386    ) 


THE  FIDDLER  OF  FRANKFORT. 

BT  DUDLEY  C08TELLO. 

If  mwie  be  the  fbod  of  byre,  pbj  on  t 

In  ihe  anment  and  free  citj^  of  Frankfort-OQ-the-Bfaine  there  dwelt,  in 
the  Beyenteenth  oentaiy,  in  one  comer  of  that  pictaiesque  eqnaie  called 
the  Romer-herg,  a  worthy  and  respectable  elder  named  Adrian  GuteoMi^ 
a  merchant,  who  during  a  long  coarse  of  perseverinff  industiy,  bad 
amassed  sufficient  wealth  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  toe  most  opulent 
burghers  of  the  city,  and  enable  him  to  bestow  upon  his  only  daughter, 
Beatrix,  a  portion  large  enough  to  qualify  her  the  richest  heiiess  in 
Frankfort. 

Adrian  Gutenfek  was  a  widower  ;  but  his  daughter  was  now  of  n 
age  sufficient  to  regulate  the  affairs  <^  his  household,  and  a  more  ai»- 
mentotts  circumstance — was  also  fieur  and  marriageable,  llie  mer- 
chant was  a  shrewd  and  thrifty  dealer ;  he  loved  his  daughter,  and  was 
fond  both  of  his  wealth  and  of  her ;  but  with  all  his  worldliness  and 
fimdness  he  was  a  humorist,  and  in  following  the  bent  of  his  humoor 
he  very  often  forgot  all  else  beside.  Beatrix  was  a  sweet  and  amiaUe 
girl,  and  loved  nothing  so  much  as  her  &ther,  except,  occasionally,  her 
own  wiU.  Time  brings  about  strange  changes ;  and  it  was  not  loog 
before  Adrian  began  to  be  aware  that  the  reputation  of  being  ihe  dther 
of  the  prettiest  maiden,  and  the  possessor  of  the  finest  fcxtune  in  Fraok- 
fSnt,  had  aJso  its  drawbacks  ;  and  Beatrix  had  also  learnt  that  even  her 
will  might  succumb  to  something  more  powerfuL 

It  hi»  been  said  that  the  Herr  Grutenfols  was  a  humorist ;  hb  pecn- 
liarity — for  it  was  a  single  one — ^had  taken  a  bias,  which,  perhaps,  maj 
more  easily  be  accounted  for  in  Germany  than  elsewhere  ;  it  was  an  ex- 
traordinary penchant  for  music,  which,  amid  all  the  toils  of  trade,  the 
anxieties  of  public  and  private  life,  had  proved  to  him  an  wnfi^ilmg 
source  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  It  might  be  that  there  was  something 
hereditary  in  this  inclination,  for  his  father  and  grandfather  had  earn 
cultivatea  the  art  with  some  success  ;  and  he,  inheriting  their  talent  and 
a  magnificent  violin,  was  himself  no  contemptible  performer.  Of  coarse 
he  had  done  his  best  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the  fair  Beatrix  the  gitmd 
principle  of  his  philosophy,  that  a  knowledge  of  harmony  was  the  true 
secret  of  this  world's  happiness ;  but  it  is  probable  that  his  daughter  took 
a  wider  view  of  the  subject  than  old  Adrian,  and  did  not  limit  her  exem- 
plification of  the  theory  to  the  accord  of  sweet  sounds  on  stringed  instni- 
ments,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  rather  neglected  the  branch  which 
he  considered  so  essential. 

Devoted  as  he  was  to  the  science  of  music,  he  could  not,  someti 
suppress  a  sigh  at  finding,  while  he  was  descanting  on  the  merits  of  < 
tarn  of  the  singers  in  a  recent  church  festival  or  procession,  that  the 
flections  of  Beatrix  seemed  more  to  harmonise  with  the  splendour  of 
scene,  the  gallant  bearing,  not  of  the  choristers,  but  of  the  ma 
youths  of  the  burgher  guard,  or  the  magnificence  of  the  festive  decc 
tions.    At  such  moments,  he  would  shake  his  head,  half  desponding 
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half  in  jest,  and  say,  **  Ah,  dangltter  mine  !  wlien  thou  weddest  one  of 
these  gay  burghers,  he  must  be  more  musical  than  thou  art,  or  thj 
fiidier  s  days  will  oease  to  he  Uithe  ones  I"  The  only  answer  of  Beatrix 
to  such  a  remark  was  a  smile,  a  deprecating  kiss,  or  an  i^peal  to  her 
harpsidiord,  where  she  always  found  the  means  of  charming  her  fistther'a 
spirit,  causing  him,  for  the  time,  to  forget  that  he  had  ever  doubted  her 
]noficiency.  But  when  he  began  to  disoover  that  it  was  rather  in  self- 
defenee,  than  firam  the  eagerness  of  enjoyment,  that  Beatrix  strove  to 
please  him,  he  would  leveri^  almost  unconsciously,  to  the  same  theme, 
aa^  by  degrees,  he  formed  a  determination  that  if  ever  his  family  were 
increased  by  the  addition  of  a  son-in-law,  he  should  not  only  be  a  pro- 
fieicDi  in  music,  but  of  a  spirit  congenial  with  his  own.  And,  in  coming 
to  this  «melusion,  he  imagined  he  was  carefolly  proyiding  for  his 
dang'fater*8  happiness ;  for  what  criterion  for  selection  could  a  giddy  young 
girl  have,  comparable  with  that  which  he  proposed,  which  contained 
within  itself  the  germ  of  all  the  yirtues  and  good  qualities  essential  to  the 
marriage  state  ?  He  therefore  one  day  took  occasion  to  revert  to  the 
sobiect,  and  gave  Beatrix  to  understana  that  such  was  his  fixed  intention ; 
and,  that  as  she  was  now  marriageable,  he  should  seek  a  lover  duly 
qualified  to  claim  her  hand.  Alas !  early  as  it  seemed,  this  intention  was 
avowed  too  late  I  Beatrix  was  already  in  love,  and,  worst  of  all,  her 
lover  was  no  musician  !  This  she  did  not  acknowledge,  though  she  en- 
deavoured to  combat  her  father  s  intention,  but  the  idea  was  too  strongly 
fixed  in  his  mind  to  induce  him  to  change  ;  and,  while  she  despaired  oi 
ifver  teaching  Ludovic  a  single  note,  she  prayed  for  one  of  those  lucky 
iHmls  of  Fortune's  wheel  which  so  often  fix  our  fote,  and  mar  the  long- 
calculated  schemes  of  human  design. 

The  youth  who  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  awaken  this  tender  feeling 
in  her  bosom,  was  young  Ludovic  von  Eppenstein — handsome,  g^y,  a 
younger  son  of  a  good  family  in  the  neighbouring  duchy  of  Darmstadt, 
and  consequently  poor.  He  was,  of  course,  an  ex- student,  and  thrown 
cm  the  world  to  make  his  way.  He  had  traveUed  through  France  and 
the  Low  Countries,  had  '*  fleshed  his  maiden  sword'*  in  the  desultory 
warforewhk^h  the  factions  waged,  ^m  time  to  time,  agunst  the  power 
of  Cardinal  Bichetieu ;  and,  a&rwards,  when  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
sword,  had  proceeded  to  Antwerp,  and,  with  an  eagerness  which  great 
taste  and  early  aptitude  rendered  of  more  speedy  accomplishment,  had 
embraced  the  profession,  and  become  a  pupil,  <n  the  princely  and  im- 
mortal Rubens,  whom  he  afterwards  accompanied  to  Cologne,  and, 
fiivoored  and  esteemed  for  his  talent,  had  been  in  constant  intercourse 
with  the  Flemish  Apelles,  till  the  time  of  his  death.  If  the  sister 
arts  could  >have  been  transmuted  in  him,  he  might  have  stood  a 
good  chance  in  seeking  the  hand  of  the  fair  Beatrix ;  but,  like 
many  a  clever  fellow,  he  knew  nought  of  the  science  of  counter- 
point ;  the  gamut  was,  to  him,  more  unintdlig^ble  than  the  Talmud, 
mud  the  only  musical  taste  he  was  ever  known  to  evince,  was  shown  in 
the  readiness  with  which  he  used  to  join  his  voice  in  a  gprand  chorus  of 
his  fellow-coU^^ians,  in  which  the  cannikin  was  made  to  clink  right  mer- 
rily by  way  of  accompaniment.  How  and  where  Beatrix  and  Ludovic 
foond  time  to  fall  m  love,  it  skills  not  to  inquire.  There  were  mutual 
aequiuntance,  there  was  the  old  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  Romer- 
bergy  snd  there  were  pleasant  walks  on  the  banks  of  the  Maine»  beyond 
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the  city  walls.  Chance,  or  something  more  determinate,  made  Ludofvic 
discover  that  die  choral  accompaniment  to  divine  service,  was  better  per- 
formed in  the  aforessdd  church  when  Beatrix  joined  the  choir ;  the 
society  of  his  friends  hecame  more  agreeable  when  Beatrix  was  known  to 
be  a  visitor ;  and  the  evening  ramble  beside  the  noble  river  happily  coin- 
cided with  both  tJieir  tastes,  and  here  they  often  met,  and,  as  they  oagU 
not  to  have  Mien  in  love,  of  course  they  did. 

In  the  meantime,  the  determination  of  old  Guten&ls  became  knomi 
throughout  Frankfort,  and  straightway  young  and  old  among  the  bache- 
lors of  the  free  city,  began  most  assiduously  to  cultivate  tibmr  mudcal 
talents.  The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  crowded  with  quaverers  oi  all 
descriptions,  and  every  shake  intended  for  the  ear  of  old  Adrian,  and 
directed  at  the  heart  of  the  fair  damsel,  caused  a  similar  vibration  in  the 
bosom  of  poor  Eppenstein,  who  strove  with  all  his  energies  to  awaken 
something  like  an  harmonious  effort  to  defeat  his  dangerous  rivals.  He 
did  so  but  once,  but  he  had  better  have  been  silent,  for  so  strangely  out 
of  tune  was  his  chime,  that,  as  if  by  common  accord,  all  the  other  voices 
sunk  into  silence,  and  Ludovic,  in  addition  to  the  horror  of  conductbg 
the  harmony  of  a  whole  congregation,  had  to  endure  the  scowling  brow 
of  old  Gutenfek,  annoyed  at  the  unwelcome  melody — a  brow  in  whidi 
he  fancied  he  read  annihilation  to  all  the  hopes  he  held  dear  on  eaitL 

Never  was  there  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  city,  when  the  gaie 
science  had  found  so  many  votaries  in  Frankfort,  as  within  the  first  week 
of  the  promulgation  of  Adrian's  decree.  The  art  of  the  old  Minne- 
singers was  revived,  the  charms  of  Beatrix,  the  honours  and  glories  of  her 
father's  wealth  and  station,  were  chanted  in  every  possible  manner. 
Many  an  elderly  gentleman  irrevocably  cracked  his  treble,  and  many  a 
young  one  bawled  himself  hoarse  beyond  redemption  !  Such  trumpeting 
and  puffing  of  wind  instruments — such  clanging,  jarring,  and  scraping 
of  the  brazen,  the  ivory,  and  the  wooden  !  One  would  have  thought  that 
the  ghost  of  Orpheus  had  found  a  second  Hebrus,  and  reanimated  the 
clods  and  stones  upon  its  shores  I  But  the  ancient  proverib,  illostrativeof 
the  ill-success  which  attended  Satan's  endeavour  to  obtain  wool  from  hogs 
was  only  once  more  too  apparent. 

The  '^  great  cry,"  ended  as  it  began — in  sound  alone;  a  cloud  of 
suitors  appeared, — ^put  in  their  claims,  and  urged  their  pretensions  with 
all  the  melodious  force  which  vocalists  (on  the  stage)  are  famed  for  exhi- 
biting.    But  the  lady  constituted  herself  also  a  critic ;  she  shrugged  her 
shoulders  at  one,  and  curled  her  lip  at  another, — ^rather,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, firom  dislike  to  the  performer  rather  than  in  condemnation  of  his 
skill,  and  her  father*s  ear  generally  sympathised  with  his  daughter's  feel- 
ings.    It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  Adrian  Gutenfels  were  destined  to  be  the 
only  musical  man  worthy  of  the  name,  in  his  native  city.     It  was  sad  to 
him  to  be  the  denizen  of  such  a  Boeotia, — it  was  heart-rending  to  think 
that  his  fellow-burghers  were  so  wanting  in  harmony,  but  it  all  see   ^ 
too  true.     In  the  meanwhile,  the  hearts  of  Beatrix  and  Ludovic  < 
more  reioiced,  and  already  they  began  to  hope  that  fate  might  p 
kind,  when  an  event  occurred  which  marred  the  bright  prospect,  and 
solved  all  theur  golden  dreams. 

One  fine  morning  in  the  month  of  August,  in  the  year  1643,  a  . 
veller  was  descried  descending  the  hill  which  overlooks  Frankfoft,  ak 
emerging  from  the  long  avenue  and  forest,  which  must  be  passed 
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eommg  from  Darmstadt.  He  was  mounted  on  a  mule,  whose  steady, 
even  pace  assorted  weU  with  the  employment  of  the  rider ;  but  perhaps 
h  may  be  as  well  to  describe  kim  more  particularly.  His  dress  bore 
stroog  tokens  of  a  military  character,  thoi^  there  was  that  about  him 
wbich  did  not  altogether  convey  the  idea  of  one  of  the  Lanzknechten 
or  Schwarmttem  who,  at  this  tune,  abounded  in  Grermany.  He  wore 
a  corslet  of  steel,  ornamented  at  the  throat  by  a  broad  cirdet,  set  with 
golden  studs ;  his  lower  limbs,  encased  in  leather,  were  protected  on  the 
thighs  by  plate  armour,  and  a  strong  buff  boot,  with  a  massive  spur, 
completed  his  nether  man.  A  broad  belt  sustained  a  long  cut  and 
thrust  double-edged  Toledo  ;  his  doak  fell  carelessly  over  one  shoulder, 
leaving  his  ri^t  arm  free,  and  displaying  a  long  rosary  of  large  beads, 
which  hung  across  his  breast ;  his  bonnet  was  puckered  and  slouched, 
and  three  or  four  drooping  feathers  fell  in  easy  negligence  behind.  His 
figure  was  good,  his  frame  nervous  and  muscular,  but  his  fiftce  did  not 
express  the  beau-ideal  of  youthful  beauty.  His  cheeks  were  high  and 
square,  his  mouth  large  and  open,  showing  a  strong  and  brilliant  set  of 
tMth ;  his  nose  was  bold,  but  short ;  his  eyes  small,  but  expressive  ;  and 
there  was  a  peculiar  character  of  humour  in  his  countenance,  which  was 
fit  up  with  a  certain  undefinable  quality  which  impressed  the  beholder 
fimmrably ;  and  though  a  man  might  be  inclined  to  say — especially  if  » 
lady  were  by — "  a  good-natured  looking  fellow,  but  an  ugly  dog,  it  is 
not  quite  certain  that  every  lady  would  nave  assented  to  the  final  clause. 
But  all  who  saw  him  on  this  eventful  morning,  wer^  inclined  to  the 
opmon  of  his  being  a  most  extraordinary  person.  There  he  sat,  erect  in 
his  saddle — ^the  bndle-rein  thrown  carelessly  on  the  neck  of  the  mule, 
whidi  gently  pursued  the  even  tenour  of  its  way,  occasionally  nusing  and 
depnessin^  its  long  ears,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  some  secret  sym- 
pathy. A  large,  empty  bae^  hung  on  one  side  of  his  saddle-bow;  a 
traveOing-mail  was  strapped  behind  him  ;  in  his  left  hand,  pressed  against 
Ik  flhomder,  he  carried  a  violin,  while  in  his  right  he  featly  waved  a 
"Redelbogen,"  ever  and  anon  extracting  the  most  dulcet  tones,  and 
jobmg  thereunto  the  accompaniments  of  a  voice  at  once  clear,  melodious, 
and  ML  of  power. 

Sudi  an  apparition  could  not  frul  to  be  an  attractive  one,  especially  at 
sodi  a  moment ;  and  all  who  saw,  imagined  they  beheld  in  him  another 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  Beatrix.  Amongst  others  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Fraokfint  who  chanced  to  encounter  this  straneer,  was  Adrian  Gutenfels, 
and  his  idea  was  the  same.  The  traveller  had  completed  the  descent  of 
the  hiH,  and  arrived  at  the  bridge  which  leads  into  the  suburbs  of  Frank- 
to  ;  the  mule  paused,  for  there  stood — ^not  ^'  an  angel  in  the  path,"  but 
—one  who  demanded  toll  ere  passage  could  be  permitted.  The  strange, 
too  much  interested  in  his  sonata,  merely  took  advantage  of  the  halt  to 
liuft  ^  pontion  of  his  instrument,  while  the  gate-keeper  asserted  hi& 
demand. 

**  Das  Brtickgdt,  mein  Herr,"  *  vociferated  the  Janitor. 

**  Ueber  Flusseu,  unter  Brilcken, 
Immer  geht  mein'  kleiner  Schiff  ;**! 
'wbled  the  melodious  stranger. 

*  The  bridge-money ;  toll, 
f  Over  streams,  under  bridges, 
Mj  little  boat  glides  merrily. 
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.  ^<  That's  the  water-bailiff's  afiBur,  not  mine,''  grunted  the  warder; 
<<  jou  must  pay  me  six  Kreutzem  for  yourself  and  mule." 

The  trayeller  was  by  this  time  aware  that  he  must  return  from  the 
land  of  dreams,  and  betake  himself  to  the  usages  of  this  world. 

^*  Worthy  burgher,"  said  he,  addressing  hunself  to  Adrian  Gutenfib, 
who  had  stationed  himself  dose  beside  him,  *'if  ever  you  have  experisQced 
the  misfortune  of  being  disturbed  in  the  midst  of  the  finest  sonata,— 
if  you  have  known  what  it  is  to  have  the  cuxrent  of  such  ideas  destroyed, 
I  pray  you  sympathise  with  me;  and  seeing  that  both  my  hands  are  en- 

ned,  I  beseech  yon  satisfy  the  demand  of  this  toll-keeper,  and  when 
ave  finished  my  sonata  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge— if  the 
thoughts  are  not  yet  flown  «-I  will  gladly  repay  your  kindness  1" 

To  this  harangue  Adrian  prompt^  made  reply. 

<<  Fair  sir,  I  am  only  too  happy  to  <^)lige  a  lover  of  munc;  permit  me 
to  aooomnany  you  into  the  city ;  perohance,  as  you  are  a  stranger,  mj 
services  tnere  may  be  useful." 

The  stranger  made  no  reply,  but  fiourished  his  bow  with  increased 
energy,  and  was  speedily  lost  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  abstraction;  wink 
Adrian,  paying  the  toll,  followed  close  upon  his  track,  now  admiring  Ae 
skill  with  which  he  fingered  his  instrument,  and  anon  marvelling  at  his 
ffood  fortune  in  having,  at  length,  accidentally  encountered  the  man  aftff 
his  own  heart 

By  degrees,  the  number  of  people  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  ihe 
spectacle,  increased  to  a  considerable  audience,  when  the  stranger,  cod* 
duding  his  sonata,  drew  up  his  mule,  smiled  at  the  assembled  crowd,  and 
turned  towards  Adrian  Gutenfds. 

'^  Was  there  not,"  he  said,  ''just  now,  some  discussion  respecting  ths 
payment  of  certain  dues,  and  did  not  some  kind  gentleman  prove  mj 
niend  on  the  occasion?  My  memory  hardly  serves  me,  but  I  thmk  I  can 
recal  some  passages  of  the  kind." 

''  Truly,  fair  sir,  there  were  such,"  returned  Adrian,  ''but  speak  not 
of  ihem.  Where  do  you  purpose  to  seek  an  abode  in  Frankfort  ?  I  am 
a  burgher  not  unknown  in  the  free  dty ;  if  my  assistance  can  be  of  wr* 
vice,  I  shall  be  right  glad  to  proffer  it. 

"  My  journey,  worthy  burgher,"  answered  he  of  the  violin,  "  has  for 
its  object  to  secure  to  myself  a  treasure^  at  pres^it  bdonging  to  a  moift 
respectable  merchant  named  Adrian  Gutenfels." 

"  Ha !"  ezdaimed  the  old  man,  "  we  are  then  well  met,  and  something 
teUs  me  that  you  will  not  lose  your  labour.  I  am  myself  Adrian  Gnten* 
fels." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  could  I  have  divined  thaty  I  might 
have  abstained  frx>m  practising  in  your  hearing  with  so  little  reserve.'' 

"  Oh !  you  have  lost  nothing  by  your  involuntary  exhibition^"  retomed 
Adrian;  "but  come,  fair  sir,  and  as  you  know  not  the  ways  of  this  cttj» 
I  will  bestow  you  where  you  shall  acknowledge  yoursdf  wfSH  lodged 

So  saying,  he  proceeded  a  few  steps  in  advance  of  the  mule,  anc^ 
traveller,  consigning  his  violin  and  bow  to  the  empty  bag  which  1 
before  him,  puiuied  on  at  a  brisker  pace  after  his  conductor.  The  ore 
witnesses  of  the  late  colloquy,  now  separated  to  spread  the  news  in  ei 
direction,  that  a  stranger — ^tne  King  of  the  Fiddlers — had  arrived  exp 
from  a  foreign  court,  to  espouse  the  daughter  of  Adrian  Gutenfels,  andi 
they  were  to  be  married  immediately.     It  was  not  long  before  the  rum 
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iMchod  die  ears  of  poor  Ludovie  Ton  Eppflastaiii,  aad  tlie  effect  yAidt 
it  poduced  on  him  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Meewtimei  the  old  merohaot 
led  the  way  to  the  Bfimer-bei^;  arrived  there,  he  proceeded — not  to  hie 
own  house,  bat  to  one  in  ite  vicinity  obliqody  fiietng  his  own,  on  the  con- 
tijgnoiis  side  of  the  square.  There  were  vacant  apartments  in  this  honse, 
and  here  they  soon  obtained  admittanee.  When  all  this  was  arranged^ 
and  they  were  left  alixie,  Adrian  Gntenfels  begged  to  know  the  name  of 
the  stxanger  and  the  fNnease  nature  of  his  visit  to  Frankfixrt 

'<  My  name,"  relied  the  new  comer,  "  is  Carl  Tiederiieb,  I  am  a  native 
of  Heidelberg',  but  come  last  from  the  camp  of  the  Duke  of  fiavaiia; 
with  respect  to  my  object  here,  I  have  already  tdd  you  thai  there  is  alm^ 
sure  in  your  keeping  of  which  I  have  long  coveted  the  possession." 

'*  Yes,  you  stud  as  mudi  just  now;  but  do  you  know  the  terms  on 
which  you  are  to  obtain  that  treasure  ?" 

'^  I  nave  nothing  adequate  to  o&r;  but  if  my  muncal  skill  may  be 
defoted  to  the  purpose^  a  long  life  cannot  repay  the  happiness." 

<<  You  have  once  more  hit  on  the  right  trade ;  it  ts  on  your  musical 
•Idn  that  the  whole  depends.  If  you  equal  the  expectations  I  have 
Saanedy  she  sdiall  be  yours  to-monow." 

''But  could  I  not  try  a  little  prelude  with  her  this  evening,  prepara* 
tory  to  the  grand  trial  of  to-moirow?  it  would  make  me  better  acquainted 
with  her  points,  and  I  should  know  better  how  to  manage  her." 

^  Ah!  you  are  a  wild  young  dog  and  a  cunning; — no,  no,  to-morrow 
is  time  enough,  you  will  have  plenty  of  her  after  you  are  married." 

''Married!"  exclaimed  liederlieb,  "why,  I  never  intend  to  be  mar- 
lied!" 

"  Not  mean  to  be  married!"  replied  Adrian,  "  what  then,  is  your  in- 
tention ?  You  surely  cannot  think  that  I  am  going  to  give  you  my 
daughter  except  as  your  wife." 

"  Your  dau^terf— -what,  do  you  call  her  your  daughter?" 

"  And  what  dse  should  I  call  mine  own  sweet  daughter,  Beatrix  Guten- 
Us?  not  my  son,  I  suppose?" 

"  Certainly  not;  but  why  should  we  say  any  thing  about  your  daugfa* 
ter?  it  is  your  &mous  Cremona  that  I  want  to  talk  about!" 

"  My  Cremona!  and  did  you  not  come  here  to  marry  my  daughter?" 

"  I  had  no  such  intention ;  I  have  heard  of  the  fame  of  your  violin, 
and  to  obtain  that  only  have  I  travelled  so  hx;  if  the  bands  of  wedlock 
csn  unite  us,  and  the  church  allows  it»  I  will  many  your  Cremcma  with 
all  my  heart." 

Old  Giutenfels  could  not  forbear  laughing  at  the  stranger's  whimsical 
notion,  but  he  presentiy  added, 

"  Wait  till  you  see  my  Beatrix  before  you  determine  on  the  alliance ;— - 
my  Cronona  is  indeed  a  rare  one,  it  was  the  master-piece  of  old  Jeronimo 
Amati,  who  gave  it  to  my  grandsire;  but  my  daughter  has  charms  of 
another  kind,  as  I  think  you  will  speedily  acknowledge." 

"  I  am  no  stoic,"  returned  liederlieb^  "  and  if  beauty  and  good  temper 
meet  me  on  my  path,  I  am  quite  ready  to  journey  on  in  their  com* 

This  was  not  a  very  ardent  dedaratiou ;  but  it  sufficed  for  Adrian—* 
at  least  for  the  moment, — ^for  his  thoughts  were  principally  occupied  by 
the  recollection  of  the  stranger's  musical  skill ;  so,  having  made  su<^ 
anangements  as  he  thought  would  most  conduce  to  his  immediate  com- 
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fort,  he  returned  to  his  fown  dwelling  to  impart  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
SRival  of  the  wondrous  violinist  to  the  fair  Beatrix. 

The  young  lady,  however,  shared  in  none  of  her  father's  transports, 
for  the  greater  the  stranger^s  merit  in  his  eyes,  the  less  Hkdiy 
he  was  to  please  her.  But  she  put  as  good  a  face  on  the  matter  as  she 
could,  and  resolved  to  he  guided  hy  circumstances  as  th^  might  shape 
themselves  after  the  threatened  interview  with  the  new  comer. 

In  the  meantime,  the  news  of  his  arrival  and  the  conjectured  puipoae 
of  it,  had,  as  we  have  already  said,  heen  communicated  to  Ludovic 
like  a  true  German,  he  sought  inspiration,  if  not  consolation,  in  the 
divinity  that  dwells  in  malt,  and  incontinentiy  repaired  to  tiie  heer-cellar 
of  old  Jacoh  Nass,  at  the  comer  of  tiie  Ziel,  where  he  reckoned  also  upon 
meeting  with  a  friend,  on  whose  counsel  he  could  rely.  He  was  not 
disappointed ;  for  on  entering  the  Stiihchmi  he  saw  the  man  he  wanted, 
a  quondam  fellow-«tudent,  mght  Wilhelm  von  Puffendorf,  seated  beade 
an  open  window,  where  the  green  leaves  of  a  clustering  vine  shone  widi 
a  golden  light  in  the  rays  of  the  afltemoon  sun,  and  busily  engaged  in 
inhaling  the  fragrance  of  a  weed  which  at  an  early  period  took  root,  if 
not  in  the  soil,  at  all  events,  in  the  habits  of  Grennany  ;  a  flask  of  the 
beer  for  which  Bavaria  was  then,  as  now,  &mous,  stood  near  at  hand, 
and  occasionally  moistened  the  lips  of  the  smoker. 

<<  WiUkommen  wie  FrahlingsblumenP'  exclaimed  Von  Pufiendorf,  at 
the  sight  of  Ludovic  :  *^  Welcome  as  the  flowers  in  May,  though  dodb^ 
not  sunshine,  spread  over  your  countenance  at  present;  has  any  evil  thing 
be&llen  the  pretty  Fraulein  ?** 

''  You  are  almost  a  prophet  in  your  question,  Wilhelm,'*  replied  Yon 
Eppenstein,  "  something  has  happened  that  very  nearly  concerns  both 
Beatrix  and  myself ;"  and  he  at  once  narrated  the  adventure  of  the 
morning,  as  it  had  reached  him  witii  its  numerous  adjuncts. 

*^  So!"  exclaimed  Von  Puffendorf,  making  use  of  the  nerer- 
f&iling  German  monosyllable, — <^this  matter  sounds  formidable — but 
all's  not  lost  that  is  in  danger : — ^and  stay  ;  how  do  you  call  this  new 
rival  of  yours  ? — Liederlieb ! — Carl  liederlieb ! — I  thmk  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  him.  Yes, — I  now  remember,— an  odd  fellow  whom  I  £dl 
in  with  last  year  in  the  out  lying  before  Prague,  where  I  helped  to  do 
some  service  as  a  harkebusier.  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  turn  my  ac* 
quaintance  with  him  to  proflt." 

"  Heaven  send  you  may!"  exclaimed  Ludovic,  '^though  I  scarcely  see 
how,  unless  you  can  persuade  him  to  steal  old  Adrian's  Cremona  instead 
of  his  daughter." 

'*  I  have  a  better  idea  than  that,"  answered  Wilhelm,  "  though  his 
fondness  for  the  instrument  must  be  the  means  by  whidi  we  are  to  w(»rk; 
— but  leave  the  affiur  in  my  hands,  I  will  find  out  this  liederlieb,  and 
let  you  know  in  good  time  the  course  it  is  best  to  adopt.  Comej— 
Gesundheit  to  the  charming  Beatrix,  and  may  your  hopes  prosper!" 

So  saying,  he  poured  out  into  a  glass,  nearly  half  ayara  high, 
bumper  of  bright  Baiersche  beer,  in  which  he  pledged  Ludovic,  w 
helped  himself  to  one  also,  and  reciprocated  the  toast.     An  hour  or  t 
passed  in  communion  between  the  friends,  and  then  they  separate^ 
Ludovic  to  ramble  by  the  river^s  brink,  and  Von  Pu£Eendoii  to  find  oi 
the  stranger. 
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Eaily  the  next  day  great  curiosity  prevailed  in  Frankfort,  especially  in 
Ae  square  of  tlie  B[omer-berg  where  a  vast  crowd  of  people  had  col* 
lected  hefore  the  house  of  Adium  Gutenfels.  The  cause  of  the  assemhlage 
was  the  rnnacal  trial  which  was  ahout  to  take  place.  The  stranger, 
escorted  hy  old  Adrian,  had  ahready  gone  in,  and  certain  stray  notes 
indicsted  to  those  without  that  the  eventful  performance  was  at  hand. 
"Within  were  met  together  most  of  the  magnates  of  Frankfort,  who,  if 
they  knew  little  about  music,  could  relish  the  accompaniment  of  a  good 
sahrtamtial  rqNist,  at  which  the  hams  of  Westphalia  and  Mayenoe,  the 
goose-liver  pies  of  Stiasburg,  the  Mettwurst  oi  Brunswick,  the  smoked 
beef  of  Hamburg,  and  other  provocatives  to  diink  were  despatched  with 
copious  libatious  of  Rhenish  and  Mosel-Wein.  Adrian  Gutenfels  was  in 
a  bustle ;  Beatrix  in  a  state  of  considerable  excitement;  her  colour  went 
and  came,  her  eye  sparkled,  her  breast  heaved,  and  she  received  the 
compliments  of  .the  company  with  a  compelled  courtesy.  But  for  a  little 
note,  whidi  had  been  conveyed  to  her  from  Ludovic  hisdf  an  hour  before, 
and  which  she  had  snatched  a  moment)  to  read,  it  is  not  improbable  she 
would  have  burst  into  tears  when  she  saw  the  preparations  in  progress, 
and  on  whidi  her  £ite  appeared  to  depend.  As  for  the  principal  performer 
in  the  scene,  he  seemed  £bu:  more  engrossed  by  the  subject  before  him 
than  the  thoufl;ht8  of  matrimony;  it  is  true  he  smiled  and  bowed  grace- 
fully to  Beatrix,  but  in  doing  so  he  pressed  the  Cremona  to  l^b^art ; 
it  mi^Kt  have  been  habit  that  made  him  do  so,  but  it  looked  like 
aififectiony  and  Beatrix  smiled  in  her  turn,  as  if  she  thought  so  too. 

At  length  the  performance  beg^,  and  never  had  the  master-piece  of 
old  Jeronimo  Amati  poured  forth  sweeter  tones  than  now  flowed  beneath 
the  stranger^s  touch.  Some,  who  esteemed  themselves  connoisseurs, 
dedaied  wat  he  must  be  the  celebrated  David  Funk  in  dbguise;  while 
others  whispered  that  he  was  the  all-accomplished  Father  of  Evil,  whose 
fiddling  propensities  are  as  well  known  in  Grermany  as  in  Scotland. 
Adrian  Gutenfels  was  in  n^ures,  Beatrix  trembled,  Ludovic,  who  had 
been  included  amongst  the  guests,  turned  pale;  but  Wilhelm  von  Puflbn- 
dorf  wore  an  aspect  of  jovial  indifEerence,  disturbed  only  by  an  occasional 
twist  of  his  mouth  as  he  glanced  knowingly  towards  Von  Eppenstein.  It 
became  afterwards  known  that  he  had  passed  nearly  all  the  previous 
night  in  a  deep  carouse  with  his  former  companion  in  arms  the  re- 
doubtable Liederlieb. 

The  wondrous  melody  ceased  amidst  the  loudest  acclamations ;  old 
Gutenfels  rushed  forward  and  wannly  embraced  the  performer,  then 
lea^ng  him  towards  the  spot  where  Beatrix  sat^  presented  him  to  the 
maiden  as  her  future  BriLutigam,  calling  him  ms  ''Lieber  Schwie- 
genchnJ* 

Beatrix  rose:  ^' Father,*^  she  said,  '^  dispose  of  me  as  yon  please,  but 
upon  one  condition  only.** 

**  Name  it,  my  child,''  replied  Adrian,  "  I  were  a  churl  to  refuse  an 
only  request'' 

^^  Well,  then,  if  I  agree,  willingly  or  not  it  little  matters,  to  become 
gentleman's  bride,  he  must  here  make  me  a  solemn  vow,  never  to  let 
me  see  his  hee  again  till  after  the  marriage  ceremony!" 

**  How  is  this?"  exclaimed  Gutenfels,  "  why,  in  that  case,  you  must  be 
married  in  the  dark!  What  can  the  girl  mean !" 

^'  Simply  this,  I  many  to  please  you;  to  ^ease  myself  I  wish  for  some- 
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diing  to  duom  mr  ej%.  This  gentleman)  be  will  pafdon  me  the  obw-' 
Tstion,  baa  not  me  mtsrea  that  I  desife  in  a  lorer.  With  a  Imboii 
tlieeaaeis  diffinenty  ImoBtthenaeeaatOBiiiijself  todiein.  I^  theraion^ 
he  eeneente  to  wear  &  nuMk  until  wb  all  aaMmUe  at  the  wedding-bm* 
quety  I  am  willing,'*  she  added,  with  hentstion,  "  to  be  bis !" 

Sorpriee  was  uietnwd  on  ev«rj  oomtenanee;  M.  Gutenfels  was  aboot 
to  speak,  but  m  stranger,  waving  bis  band,  requested  a  momcnft 
attention. 

^  Fair  lady,'*  be  said,  bowing  to  Bcttferiz,  ''  I  gnewe  not  fittt  mj  pbm- 
aees  of  feature  should  proroke  tow  j^ainness  of  speech.  I  eonliBss  I  am 
an  ngly  dog,  and  baye  no  right  to  aspve  to  so  modi  bean^.  Bat,  I 
accept  tiie  condition  freely,  provided  always  the  mask  allows  me  the  pas* 
Tilege  of  iseeinff  yonr  dkarrns  while  it  conceals  my  own  defermx^  1" 

'^  Spoken  l£e  a  brave  and  gaUant  cavalier,"  eidaimed  old  GufeaiMe^ 
*^  your  bands  to  the  baofgain,  and  now  diat  your  penanee  may  be  a  light 
one,  lieber  Sdiwiegersobn,  I  name  this  day  fortnight  fi>r  the  celefaratKn 
of  die  nuptial  rites." 

We  pass  over  the  period  tiiiat  intervened  witii  a  fowbrief  words  of  com* 
ment.  The  strange  procured  a  dose  fitting  Uadc  mask  vrfaadi  he  con<« 
stantly  wore ;  he  was  regular  in  bis  visits  at  die  house  of  Adrian  Gutsa- 
fels,  ttod  no  less  regularly  did  be  practise  on  the  divine  Cremona,  diaim- 
ing  tUe«6ld  man's  ears  lor  hours  together ;  indeed,  so  completely  woe 
diey  both  taken  np  widi  harmony,  mt  die  absence  of  Beatrix  was  littfe 
noticed,  and  she,  it  was  remarked,  was  even  more  frequently  seen  disa 
heretofore  in  die  shady  walk  near  die  river's  brink,  windi,  by  a  sinffdar 
chance,  Lndovie  von  Eppenstein  still  made  his  favourite  haunt.  As  to 
Wilhelm  von  Puffendoif,  he  was  constandy  to  be  seen  widi  bis  pipe  in 
bis  moodi,  loitering  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  Dresden  gate  of  die  citjr, 
as  if  be  were  in  expectation  that  every  finesh  courier  would  bring  him  soaw 
intelligence  firom  thence.  Indeed  those  who  took  the  trouble  to  obserfe 
him,  discovered  at  last  diat  dds  was  die  ease,  for  one  eveoii^  a  packet 
was  delivered  into  bis  hands,  which  he  received  with  signs  of  great  einl- 
tadon,  and  immediately  strode  away  with  it  to  die  lodging  of  Cid 
liederfieb  in  the  Romer-berg.  Hiis  was  on  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  fat 
the  marriage  of  Beatrix. 

On  that  morning  there  was  mudi  display  and  no  Utde  eonfusion  in  the 
bouse  of  Adrian  Gutenfels  ;  the  old  man  was  tricked  out pamtditmTSL 
bis  bravest  apparel,  and  Beatrix  shone  fordi  in  bridal  attire  in  the  full 
radiance  of  beauty,     ^e  wedding  cortege  was  assembled,  and  die  fari^ 
groom  only  was  wanting.     He  entered  at  die  anointed  moment,  aeeon- 
panied  by  his  friend  Wilhelm  von  Puffendorf.     His  costume  was  spkndid, 
at  least  so  much  of  it  as  was  visible  beneadi  an  ample  doak  of  lesrirt 
cloth,  richly  garnished  with  gold  laoe,  wfaicb  fell  gracefully  from  one 
shoulder,  and  exhibited  a  finely-inlaid  corslet  of  Milan  steeL     £b  wore  a 
purple  velvet  bonnet  with  three  drooping  white  feathers,  a  high  raff  ol 
more  than  ordinaiy  dimensions,  and  his  face  vnus  completely  bidden 
neatb  his  ma^E.    A£tet  die  cnstomaiy  greetings,  the  party  set  out  for 
ehurch  of  St.  Nicholas^  where  the  ceremony  was  speedily  performed, 
only  circumstance  that  was  noticed  bemg  that  the  bridegroom  utte 
the  responses  in  a  thidc,  moffled  tone  of  voiee^  a  fact  which  was  attiAv 
to,  as  no  doubt  it  arose  from,  die  inocmvenienoe  of  wearing  a  mask. 

Returned  to  the  Bbmer-berg,  die  gnests  anxved  in  great  BuadK 
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and  ihe  midilsj  banquet  drew  nigliy  when  the  face*imprisoned  lover  was 
to  be  released  fimn  the  thraldom  imposed  upon  him  bj  his  capricious 
biide. 

With  stately  step  he  led  the  beaateoos  Beatrix  into  the  old  hall, 
and  seated  himself  oeside  her  in  the  centre  of  the  table.  The  nearest 
rdations  were  grouped  around,  and- the  friends  of  the  family  filled  up  the 
board,  which  gproaned  beneath  a  profusion  of  rich  yiands  and  sparkling 
wines.  Old  Adrian  Gutenfels  occupied  a  place  exactly  opposite  the 
newly-maRied  pair,  and  before  the  feast  bes^,  poured  out  a  bumper  of 
Bildesheimer,  an  example  which  all  were  desired  to  follow. 

^  To  the  health  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,"  he  cried  ;  and  when  the 
jingling  of  empty  glasses  had  subsided,  he  added,  ^^  and  now,  my  son,  take 
oflFyour  mask  and  fidl  to." 

Thus  appealed  to,  the  bridegroom  rose,  and  with  some  unsteadiness 
of  hand,  slowly  untied  the  fasteninffs  of  the  shade,  which  he  held  for  a 
moment  before  his  &ce.  At  lengUi  he  withdrew  it,  and  to  the  dismay 
of  old  Gutenfels,  and  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  company, — the  bride 
and  Von  Pvffendorf  perhaps  exoepted, — rovealed  not  ^  ugly  features 
of  Carl  liederHeb,  out  the  handsome  coimtenance  of  Luaoric  von 
£ppenstem« 

**  Gott  in  Smmel,*'  shouted  the  astonished  Adrian,  ^'  what  devil's 
masquerading  is  here!  Is  it  you,  Lodovic,  who  can't  sing  a  single  note^ 
who  have  stmn  my  daug^iter  from  me  ?  Where  then  is  he  whom  I 
thouriit  to  have  called  my  son  ?" 

**  Listen,  worthy  Adrian,"  answered  Wilhelm  von  Puffendorf.  ''  Lia- 
tm  at  yon  open  wmdow,  and  be  silent  all  the  oompany." 

The  old  man  rose  and  went  to  the  casement,  and  the  g^uests  waited 
in  ehanned  skncey  while  a  flood  of  melody  came  streaming  through  the 
hall  from  without 

^That  is  LiederlieVs  bo#  to  a  certainty,"  exclaimed  Gutenfels, 
^' where,  in  Heaven's  name,  is  he?" 

'^  Praetiaiiu^  the  new  cc^leetion  of  Carlo  Farina's  ^  Pavans  and  Sonatas,' 
wUch  anmd  only  last  night  from  Dresden.  He  set  to  work  at  day- 
biwk  tins  morning,  and  has  been  hard  at  them  ever  once.  In  the  mean- 
time he  forgot  that  he  was  to  have  been  married,  and  my  friend  Ludovic 
wore  the  mask  and  took  his  place  at  the  altar." 

There  was  no  he^fbr  it.  Beatrix  was  married  to  Ludovic,  and  Adrian 
Gutenfels  hadhimself  givenher  away.  Nothing  couid  sever  the  tie,  so 
the  old  merchant  wisely  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  '^  Things 
without  remedy  shoula  be  without  regard,"  and  the  next  glass  he  drained 
was  to  the  happiness  of  the  Baron  and  Baroness  von  Eppenstein. 

Carl  Liederlieb  finished  his  music-lesB<m,  and  danced  the  same  evening 
at  the  weddii^.  Adrian  gave  him  his  Cremona,  but  prayed  him  not  to 
leave  the  free  city,  so  he  took  up  his  abode  with  the  old  merchant,  after 
Ludovic  and  Beatrix  had  settled  in  their  newly  reiiovated  castle  in  the 
Breisgau,  and  to  this  hour  musical  antiquaries  record  with  pleasure  the 
memory  of  the  Fiddler  of  Frankfort 
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THE   GRAY    OLD    ASH    TREE. 
Bt  Thomas  Millbb. 

AUTHOE  OF  '*JlOySTON   GOWEft.*' 

Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now  i*  the  olden  time. 


The  raven  he  liveth  a  hundred  years, 

And  who  can  tell  all  he  doth  hear  and  see, 
What  shrieks  he  hath  answered— what  deeds  hath  seen  done 
In  the  dead  of  the  night,  hidden  deep  from  the  sun. 

And  but  known  unto  him  and  the  gray  old  ash  tree  ? 

Should  old  Gainsborough  ever  fall  into  thy  way, 

Ask  the  road  which  leads  to  the  wild  marshes  of  Lea ; 

They  will  guide  thee  down  Humble  Car-lane,  and,  close  by — 

Ashcroft  Dike  on  the  right  of  the  road  will  then  lie. 
Where  so  many  are  drown'd — stood  the  gray  old  aah  treeb 

'Tis  a  spot  now  forsaken  ;  and  shouldst  thou  ask  why,  *^       ^ 

With  sad  look  and  low  voice  thev  will  answer  to  thee. 
That  few  venture  there  when  the  day's  at  high  noon ;  » 

And  at  night,  in  the  dark,  or  when  lit  by  the  moon,  v 

There's  a  raven  keeps  watch  near  the  gray  old  a|h  tree. 

For  the  place  hath  a  weird-like  and  e^iiy  look. 

As  if  Murder  lurked  anywhere,  there  it  would  be ; 
'Tis  ruinous,  shadowy,  fearsome,  and  lone. 
Abounding  with  whispers  that  seem  not  his  own  ; 

There  are  sounds — not  of  earth — round  the  gray  old  ash  tree* 

There  bows  tlie  black  bulrush,  and  w|ves  the  white  sedge. 

While  the  hemlock  and  nichtshade  rock  fearfully  ; 
And  the  mandrake  that  shrieks  when  it's  torn  from  the  ground, 
And  that  grows  but  where  blood  hath  been  shed,  may  be  founds  ^ 
With  its  human  feet  stretched  'neath  the  gray  old  iah  tree.       W 

'Mid  the  long  wither'd  grass  that  hath  never  been  mown 

Since  the  oldest  man  living  liad  memory. 
Shoot  up  nettles,  and  darnels,  and  alder  trees  dank, 
While  toad-stools  lay  rotted  and  brown  on  the  bank; 

For  a  smell  of  death  floats  round  that  gray  old  ash  tree. 

Behind  the  place  stretches  a  darksome  hedge. 

Which  for  year  upon  year  grew  on  silently. 
While  before  it  rolls  on  a  deep  shadowy  brook. 
Black  as  night,  through  the  branches  wiiich  into  it  look, 

For  a  fearful  gloom  reigns  round  the  gray  eld  ash  tree. 

And  the  old  wooden  bridge  which  stretched  over  the  stream, 

Was  as  crazy  and  rotten  as  ruin  can  be ; 
For  the  piles  that  it  stood  on  were  green  and  decay'd. 
And  half-buried  in  weeds  which  to  and  fro  swa/d, 

'Mid  the  eddy  and  foam  near  the  gray  old  ash  tree. 

And  the  raven  which  lives  for  a  hundred  years, 

If  upon  that  old  broken  bridge  lighted  he, 
Through  the  green  decay'd  planks  his  black  beak  would  go ; 
Then  he'd  peep  through  the  holes  at  the  water  below. 

Till  he  flew  back  again  to  the  gray  old  ash  tree. 
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Near  the  weatber-bleach'd  bridge  stood  an  old  mill-wheel. 

The  water-mill  gone ;  and  all  you  could  see — 
After  rafter  and  roof,  as  they  crumbled  each  day, 
Fell  into  the  stream,  and  were  then  wash'd  away — 

Was  but  the  mill<wheel  near  the  gray  old  ash  tree. 

Though  tliat  wheel  was  with  rushes  and  weeds  overhung, 

And  with  black  moss  and  slime  cloggl'd  heavily, 
They  say  that  it  turned  round  once  a  year, 
And  mark'd  the  night  when  a  deed  was  done  there. 
Which  the  raven  beheld  from  the  gray  old  ash  tree. 

In  that  beating,  dark  December  night. 

When  the  mill-wheel  moved  round  moaningly. 

They  say  that  the  raven  sleepeth  not, 

And  such  sounds  are  still  heard  around  the  spot. 
That  no  mortal  dare  go  near  the  gray  old  ash  tree. 

For  the  man  that  was  murdered  had  no  time  to  pray, 
And  a  vow  had  been  made  'twixt  the  raven  and  he. 

That  his  spirit  should  never  be  taken  away ; 

But  there  they  would  watch,  both  by  night  and  by  day. 
Till  the  Murderer  came  to  the  gray  old  ash  tree. 

Thrice  seven  long  years  had  at  length  pas8*d  by 

Since  that  old  mill-wheel  moved  merrily  ; 
Just  thrice  seven  years  on  that  very  night, 
Wlien  an^old  man  stood  in  the  dim  moonlight. 

In  a  town,  scarce  a  league,  from  the  gray  old  ash  tree. 

Thrice  seven  long  years  had  pass'd  awav, 

And  the  old  roan  felt  that  no  power  nad  he  ; 
For  he  knew  he  must  go,  whether  or  no  ; 
^         Though  clouded  the  moon,  and  loud  the  winds  blow, 
'  Alone  he  must  go  to  the  gray  old  ash  tree. 

That  night  he  saw,  and  had  many  times  seen, 
•  A  form  as  if  folded  in  tapestry, 

V.  Which,  though  dim,  yet  distinct  it  before  him  arose ; 

,     X  In  the  curtains  he  saw  it,  which  round  the  bed  close, 

1^  And  it  beckobM  him  on  to  the  gray  old  ash  tree. 

>        Midniehr  sat  alone,  keeping  watch  in  the  sky^ 

As  that  old  man  walkM  along  thoughtfully. 
And  the  moon  gave  a  hazy  and  woolly  light ; 
That  neither  bdong'd  to  the  day  nor  the  night ; 

And  loud  the  wind  howl'd  round  the  gray  old  ash  tree. 

Through  the  solemn  streets  went  that  old  man  alone. 
There  seemed  nothing  abroad  but  the  wind  and  he  ; 
And  the  roaring  sound  which  the  hollow  gusts  made, 
Thottgli  they  chilPd  his  heart— and  he  felt  afraid— 
Blew  him  near  and  more  near  to  the  gray  old  ash  tree. 

He  reach'd  the  long  land—'twas  a  lonesome  road  ; 

Was  it  his  shadow,  or  what  could  it  be. 
That  kept  side  by  side,  and  pace  for  pace  ? 
Four  legs  could  he  in  the  moonlight  trace; 

Two  moved  without  sound  to  the  gray  old  ash  tree. 

That  old  man  he  lack'd  not  the  courage  to  speak  ; 

••  For  if  it's  a  mortal  'twill  answer,"  thouj^ht  he, 
"  And  if  ifs  a  spirit,  I've  shed  human  blood. 
And  face  to  &ce  with  a  murder'd  man  stood. 

Alone  in  die  night  by  the  gray  old  ash  tree." 
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"  'Tis  a  stormy  night,"  the  old  man  said, 
"  And  a  road  where  one  seldom  meets  company  ;" 

But  never  a  word  the  shadow  replied. 

Though  it  still  moved  onward  side  bv  side, 
As  nearer  th^  drew  to  the  gray  old  ash  tree. 

Then  he  tried  to  look  on  the  stiangei^  fiice. 
But  he  tried  m  vain,  for  no  power  had  he  ; 

He  saw  but  the  shadow  upon  the  ground. 

As  it  glided  along  without  ever  a  sound. 
Till  they  came  within  sight  of  the  gray  old  aah  tree. 

Not  a  leaf  was  there  left — tall  and  naked  it  stood. 

While  the  moon  through  its  skeleton  boughs  you  might  see; 
And  the  raven,  as  he  was  roosted  on  high. 
Like  a  huge  black  blot  on  the  moon  seem*d  to  lie. 
As  she  dbone  through  the  boughs  of  the  gray  old  ash  tree. 

They  reach'd  the  bridge,  and  the  old  man  paused. 
For  a  fear  and  a  trembling  shook  each  Knee  ; 

For  on  the  old  bridge  in  the  moonshine  lay, 

Bending  and  bowing  to  every  sway, 

Clear-shadow'd,  tne  raven  and  gray  old  ash  tree. 

One  howl  the  wind  gave — ^'twas  a  long  deep  howl. 

Such,  thev  say,  denotes  death  when  *tis  heard  on  the  sea ; 
For  on  the  husb'd  air  came  a  still  stranger  sound 
From  the  old  miU-wheel,  as  it  slowly  tum*d  round, 
And  the  raven  which  flew  from  the  gray  old  ash  tree. 

As  death-knells  are  said  to  be  heard  in  the  sky. 

In  places  that  lonely  and  desolate  be, 
Even  so  on  the  heart  of  that  old  man  smote 
The  raven's  iron  and  ominous  note, 

As  in  cifcles  he  wheel'd  round  the  gray  old  ash  tree. 

The  raven  he  cursed  to  himself  as  he  said, 

**  Just  twenty-one  years  ago  so  croak*d  he. 
In  the  name  of  the  foul  fiend  why  comes  he  to-night  V* 
At  that  moment  there  shone  a  pale  phosphoric  light 
On  the  raven,  the  bridge,  and  the  gray  old  ash  tree. 

And  a  Toice  made  reply  like  tlie  voice  of  the  wind. 
Which  we  everywhere  hear,  but  nowhere  can  see ; 
For  it  came  from  above,  below,  and  around — 
It  spoke  in  the  bridge,  the  raven — and  found 
A  tongue  in  the  shadow  and  gray  old  ash  tree. 

"  Curse  not  the  raven,"  the  shadow  replied, 

*'  He  and  I  but  obey  the  same  decree." 
The  old  man  shook,  for  his  heart  was  a«co1d 
When  he  heard  the  thoughts  uttered,  his  tongue  never  told — 

He  shook  like  the  boughs  of  the  gray  old  ash  tree. 

"  What  art  thou,"  the  old  man  trembling  said, 
"  Who  dost  read  the  thoughts  mutter'd  by  me  T 

"Turn  round  thine  head,"  the  shadow  replied ; 

**•  Tis  twenty-one  years  to-night  since  I  died  !* 

Oh,  how  the  wind  roared  through  the  gray  old  ash  tree. 

That  old  man  look'd — ^he  was  forced  to  look ; 

He  closed  his  eyes,  but  still  he  could  see. 
For  on  the  old  bridge  before  him  stood, 
A  form  he  had  once  seen  bathed  in  blood — 

'Twas  the  Miller  he  murder*d  by  the  gray  old  a^  tree. 
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Then  knreraod  lower  he  feh  the  bridge  sink. 

White  the  water  below  roared  most  fearfully ; 
Through  a  skeleton's  form  shone  the  moonbeams  cold. 
And  be  felt  himself  crush'd  in  the  skeleton's  fold. 

When  down  with  a  crash  came  the  gray  old  ash  tree. 

That  horrible  enakt  levell'd  all  that  hy  round ; 

Shouldst  thou  Tisit  the  spot,  not  a  trace  wilt  thou  see 
Of  the  bridge  which  in  the  moonshine  lay. 
Man,  raven,  and  shadow,  were  all  swept  awar; 

Nothing's  left  but  the  trunk  of  the  gray  old  ash  tree. 

And  no  other  trace  is  there  now  left  behind 

To  tell  of  tliat  long-acted  tragedy; 
They  buried  the  skeleton  form  which  they  found 
All  hoTky  and  bare  in  the  tom-up  ground. 

Next  day  by  the  root  of  the  old  gray  ash  tree. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  JEAN  PAUL  FRIEDERICH  RICHTER. 

BT  JOHH   OZENFOSD. 
THE   MOLUCCA  ANB   SPICE   ISLANDS   IN   8CHEEBAU.* 

Tbb  Bnuidenlmig  fisb-pond,  near  Bairenthy  is  a  lake  that  occupied 
thont  500  workine«dajs  in  the  digging.  Some  months  uto  I  sat  m  it 
fiir  an  hoar,  b«t  they  are  now  drying  it  up  for  the  benefit  ot  the  pale  in- 
U)itant6  of  its  coast  The  Scheeran  pond^  which  was  dug  by  four  nilen  in 
SMeessicxi,  has  the  adyantage  over  the  other  by  129  wondng-days,  and 
1^  noreoYer,  important  to  Germany,  for  by  its  aerostatic  ezhaiatioDSy 
It  will,  as  wen  as  the  Mediterranean,  change  the  weather  in  Germairyy 
ii  Mxm  as  the  wind  passes  orer  both.  StrKtly  speaking,  there  must  be 
s&  ebb  and  flow  in  a  tear,  or  in  a  findi's  drinking-cup,  mucli  more  in  sndi 
apiece  of  water  as  this.  The  diocese  of  islands  which  so  adorns  and 
uttys  the  pond, — ^for  instance,  Banda,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  and  the  beanii- 
nl  Amboyna,  the  Moluccas,  great  and  small,  did  not  come  oat  of  the 
^ater — or  rather  into  the  water — ^till  under  the  present  goremment. 
M.  Bufibn,  if  he  were  still  Hying,  and  other  inyestieators  of  nature,  would 
be  much  strudc  at  learning  that  the  islands  in  the  Scheerau  ocean  did  not 
rise  by  the  towering-np  of  coral,  nor  by  earthquakes,  which  crook  up  oat 
rfthe  water  the  dromedary  back  of  the  earth  below ;  nor  by  any  neigh- 
boonng  Tolcano  sprinkling  these  mountains  into  the  water.  The  fact  is, 
wt  Sumatra,  and  the  great  and  little  Moluccas  were  farooght  to  the 
Msts  in  small  portions  by  innumerable  wheelbarrows  and  waggons ;  and 
wese  vehicles  being  full  of  stones,  sand,  earth,  and  all  the  materials  of  a 
pntty  island,  tho  peasants  f  belonging  to  the  soyereign  and  to  the  knight- 
kood,  who  were  all  so  many  (tobacco-)  smoking  and  island-forming  yol- 
<^|Qoes,  made  short  work  of  finishing  the  Moluccas,  while  the  bribes  of 
ue  knightiiood,  that  were  to  cross  the  watos  of  the  sovereign,  are  not  yet 

*  Sdiseraii,  it  may  be  repeated,  ia  an  imaginaTy  principality.  This  making  of  the 
wtte  idand  is  a  master-pieoe  of  sBtoe.  All  these  eztnusts  are  from  ""Die  muichi^ 
oareLogeJ' 

t  ^n^  peasants  were  "  Fh^hnbauer,"  or  yOleins.  The  '^knighthood"  is  one  of 
tte  estates  of  tiie  princ^ality.-J.  O. 


' 
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begun.  The  soyereign's  motive  was  to  have  the  whole  East  India  tnd& 
near  at  hand^  in  Scheeran,  like  a  snuff-mill ;  and  I  think  we  have  got  it 
with  this  distinction,  that  the  Scheerau  spice-islands  are  still  better  tbn 
the  Dutch.  In  the  latter,  one  is  forced  to  wait  for  the  ripening  of  the 
pepper,  nutmegs,  &c.  &c.  ;  but  on  our  islands  all  lies  ready  ripe  and  dry, 
and  one  has  only  to  grind  it  for  eating.  The  reason  is,  that  we  order  aQ 
these  things,  in  the  proper  time,  from  Amsterdam.  The  matter  standi 
thus: — 

Either  all  or  nothing  is  a  royal  monopoly.  The  jurist  cannot  oonader 
it  right  that  princes,  wnile  they  claim  as  tneir  prerogative  the  most  pre- 
cious and  most  scarce  articles  of  produce,  should  leave  those  thai  tie 
common,  but,  at  the  same  time,  mudi  more  profitable,  in  the  hands  of  tie 
children  of  the  country,  and  thus  weaken  the  treasury.  He,  the  jmis^ 
finds  more  consistency  in  the  princes  of  southern  Asia — despotic  as  tfaejf 
may  be — who  do  not  take  merely  the  game,  or  the  salt,  or  the  amber,  or 
the  pearls,  but  the  entire  land,  and  we  entire  trade,  and  farm  out  botk 
by  the  year.  The  German  princes  are  more  entitled  to  adopt  sudi  a 
practice  than  all  the  rest,  for  while  all  the  other  European  kingdam 
have  their  Indian  possessions,  as  New  England,  New  France,  New  Hol- 
land ;  Old  Germany  has  no  New  Germany?  and  the  only  land  which  a 
prince  has  to  take  is  his  own,  unless,  indeed,  we  learn  to  make  a  New 
Austria,  or  a  New  Prussia,  out  of  Turkey  or  Poland. 

Hitherto^  however,  no  sovereign  perceived  this,  excepting  him  of 
Scheerau,  who  laid  these  principles  before  his  privy-councU  ;  but,  befine 
it  had  come  \o  the  votino^,  had  already  decided  that  his  people  should 
take  all  their  spices  of  him  alone.  He  himself,  like  nature,  podooeB 
upon  his  Moluccas  the  spice,  which  the  land  consumes;  while  ihionghhii 
agent  of  commerce,  Von  Roper,  he  has  the  seeds  of  tbese  spices,  pepper- 
corns, nuts,  &c.,  sent  firom  Amsterdam.  Because  the  Moluccas  suffeiel 
from  the  contraband  trade  in  spice,  the  country  is  surrounded  by  a  pep- 
per-and-cinnamon  cordon  of  cadets  and  hussars.  All  that  my  Scheena 
readers  take  firom  the  shops,  whether  they  belong  to  a  great  house,  that 
employs  more  ships  and  travellers  than  I  do  compositors,  or  whether  thej 
are  rented  by  some  poor  retailer,  the  very  description  of  whom  alreadT 
moves  my  compassion,  whose  day-book  is  a  slate,  and  whose  stock-book 
IS  a  greasy  room*door,  and  whose  goods  are  carried  not  by  ships,  bat  as  i 
land  freight  under  the  arm,  or  upon  the  shoulder,  that  is  to  say,  on  % 
stick  placed  across  the  shoulder  ; — m  both  these  cases  does  the  Scheoaa 
reader  masticate  the  produce  of  Moluccas,  that  are  dose  to  his  nose. 

One  who  is  cf^ble  of  judg^g  of  such  subjects,  heartily  applauds  the 
spice-inspector,  who  writes  in  the  Scheerau  IntelUgencer :  First,  that  the 
country  can  now  get  pepper  and  g^ger  at  a  lower  rate,  the  treasmy 
alone  being  able  to  purchase  them  in  larger,  and  consequently  in  cheaper 
portions  ;  Secondly,  that  the  sovereign  now  has  it  in  his  power  to  mab 
the  people  of  Scheerau  the  first  of  the  Germans  who  shall  leave  off  the  use 
of  tnese  dainties,  that  send  so  much  of  our  money  to  India ;  and,  thi 
that  a  new  band  of  officials  can  earn  a  liveHhoodL 

I  need  not  defend  our  prince — when  the  Rusdan  empress  gives 
nidpal  rights  to  villages — ^for  giving  island  rights  to  hiUs  of  rubbul 
for  giving  East  Indian  names  to  them,  when  every  blockhead  of  a 
captain  can  stand  godfather  to  the  greatest  island,  when,  n 
over,  he  rather  discovers  it  than  makes  it.  Our  Sumatra  isj 
extent,  somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  square  quarter-lea 
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^*i*  and  chiefly  abouDds  in  pepper ; — Java  is  larger,  but  la  not  quite 
finished  ; — in  Banda,  which  is  three  times  as  large  as  our  concert-room, 
nature  produces  nutmegs  ; — in  Amboyna  she  produces  cloves  ; — upon 
Tador  stands  the  neat  country-house  of  a  well-known  inhabitant 
of  Scheerau ;  the  little  Moluccas,  which  are  dotted  about  the  pond,  I 
could  put  into  my  waistcoat  pocket,  together  with  all  their  produce,  but 
they  have  their  use.  He,  wno  has  never  been  in  a  seafaring  town  or 
baribour,  may  travel  here  to  the  one  at  Scheerau,  and  see  on  an  afternoon 
what  in  our  times  the  trade  really  is,  which  is  raised  by  the  united 
hands  of  all  nations  ;  here  he  may  form  a  notion  of  a  fleet  of  merchant- 
men, of  which  he  has  read  so  much,  but  only  blindly,  and  which  he  can 
see  here  really  sailing  over  our  pond ;  he  can  see  the  so-caUed  spice-fleet 
of  the  agent  of  commerce.  Von  Roper,  which,  like  a  hot  cHmate,  distri* 
bates  among  all  the  islands  the  spices  that  he  has  ordered.  He  (the 
spectator)  may  also  alight  upon  some  poor  devils,  who  fetch  from  our 
East  Indies,  upon  a  UtUe  ran-wood,  the  few  articles  that  they  retail  by 
the  Sjreutzer.  On  the  harbour  and  on  the  shore,  where  he  himself  stands, 
he  can  remark  what  the  coast-trade  is,  as  the  pedlar-women  carry  it  on 
in  gingerbread-and-wal-nuts  on  a  small  scale.* 

BODT  AND  SOUL. 

Gratings  of  flesh  and  bone  stand  between  human  souls ;  and  yet  men 
can  fancy  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  an  embrace  upon  the  earth, 
when  it  is  only  the  g^tings  that  knock  together,  and  behind  them  one 
soul  only  thinks  upon  the  other. 

HEABINQ  A  lADY  SIKO. 

Verily  I  will  a  thousand  times  rather — I  well  know  what  I  venture- 
ride  with  the  liveliest  woman  in  the  principality  of  Scheerau  quite  through 
the  latter,  and  lift  her  not  only  into,  but— what  is  far  more  dangerous- 
out  of  the  coach ; — more  than  that,  I  will  ratiier  read  to  her  with  deep 
emotion  the  last  works  that  we  have  in  the  poetical  and  romantic  depart- 
ment,— nay,  I  will  ratiier  dance  witii  her  from  one  mascnierade-room  into 
another,  and  when  we  are  seated,  ask  her  if  she  is  in  good  spirits, — finally, 
I  will  rather — I  cannot  speak  more  strongly — clap  on  tiie  doctor's  heA^ 
and  press  her  weak  hand  to  the  bleeding-stickf  with  my  own,  while  she, 
not  to  see  the  arch  of  blood  over  her  snowy  arm,  looks  into  my  eye,  grow- 
ing paler  and  paler  ; — I  will  rather,  I  promise— (in  truth  I  am  inflicting 
upon  myself  more  and  larger  wounds  than  the  bleeding  mannikinj  in  the 
Almanac)  ~  do  all  this,  than  hear  the  lovely  one  nng.  In  that  case  I 
should  be  lost;  who  would  assist  me,  who  would  hear  my  signals  of  dis- 
tress, when  she,  in  the  quietest  attitude,  snowed  away  ner  right  snow- 
arm  softly  upon  some  black  ground,  half-closed  the  bud  of  her  rose-lips, 
dropped  her  dewy  eyes  upon  her  own  dioughts,  and  there  veiled  them; 
when  the  soft  downy  bosom  undulated  like  a  white  rose-leaf  upon  the 
waves  of  breath,  floating  up  and  down  with  tiiem;  when  her  soul  otherwise 
encased  in  its  triple  covering  of  words,  body,  and  attire,  quitted  all  these 
yeils,  and  sank  in  the  sea  of  longing— -—?  I  should  dart  afiter  her ! 

*  ^'Pfeffemuas"  means  **  {^gerbread  nut,**  and  is  so  rendered  above,  but  as  the 
namttve  relatei  to  spice  etpeciaUy,  I  strongly  suspect  it  should  be  rendered 
"pepper-pod." — J.  O. 

t  A  stick  held  by  the  patient  when  bleeding,  and  tamed  round  in  the  hand  so 
as  to  promote  the  flowing  of  the  blood. 

X  In  old  German  almanacs,  I  have  heard,  there  was  a  flgore  of  a  little  man 
with  wounds  to  indicate  the  proper  seasons  for  bleeding. — J.  0. 
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THE  LAST  ADVENTURES  OF  HEREWARD,  THE  SAXON. 

B7  THOMAS  WBIOBT,  M.A. 

In  1072,  the  isle  of  Ely,  defended  bj  its  sunoaadiiig  manbes  and  the 
bravery  of  the  Saxon  outlaws  who  had  fortified  it  against  the  Nomttn 
invaders,  had  aheady  held  oat  nearly  three  years  against  the  repeated 
attacks  of  King  William's  armies.  Treason,  however,  at  last  prennkd, 
where  open  force  had  been  misuccessfuL  The  monks  of  Ely,  wearied 
with  the  mieasy  mode  of  life  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  alarmed 
still  more  by  the  intelligence  that  all  the  possessions  of  their  monastecy 
had  been  confiscated,  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  the  king,  ana 
it  was  agreed  that  they  should  admit  the  Normans  into  the  monastery, 
which  was  the  ontlaws'  chief  fortress,  while  the  Saxon  insargenti  were 
dispersed  in  search  of  provisions  and  adventures.  It  was  probably  titeir 
intention  to  capture  Hereward,  the  great  leader  of  the  Saxon  patriots; 
but  he  was  secretly  informed  of  the  treacherous  plan  at  die  moment  of 
its  execution,  and,  assembling  as  many  of  his  men  as  were  at  hand,  be 
threatened  to  bum  both  town  and  monastery  (as  he  had  previously  done 
Peterborough),  unless  the  latter  was  immediately  delivered  into  his 
hands.  Tins  bold  demonstration  was,  however,  too  late,  for  the  Normaos 
had  already  gained  the  monastenr,  and  the  town  was  spared  at  the  inte^ 
cession  of  some  of  Hereward's  mends.  The  Saxons  made  a  desperate 
resistance,  until,  overpowered  by  numbers,  a  large  part  of  them  were  put 
to  the  sword.  One  of  the  old  chroniclers  tells  us  that  no  less  than  a 
thousand  of  the  insurgents  were  slaughtered  on  this  occasion.  Of  those 
who  were  taken  alive,  many  had  their  hands  cut  off,  and  their  eyes  pot 
out,  and  were,  in  this  condition,  set  at  liberty.  Such  of  their  leaden  as 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  were  imprisoned  in  some  of  the 
strong  castles  which  he  had  built  in  different  parts  of  the  island. 

In  one  object,  however,  the  Normans  were  unsuccessfuL  Hereward 
with  only  six  of  his  companions  bravely  fought  their  way  through  (he 
enemy,  and  escaped  into  tne  marshes  where  their  pursuers  were  unwil- 
ling to  follow.  The  Saxon  fishermen  of  the  fens  were  necessaiy  to  the 
Norman  army  which  besieged  the  marshes,  because  they  supplied  it  with 
much  of  its  provisions,  and  they  were,  therefore,  allowed  to  follow  didr 
occupation  in  peace;  although  they  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  their  coun- 
trymen. One  of  these  received  the  seven  fugitives  in  his  boat,  concealed 
them  at  the  bottom  under  a  heap  of  straw  and  reeds,  and  proceeded  with 
bis  cargo  of  fish  to  a  point  occupied  by  one  of  the  numerous  goaids  of 
Normans  placed  around  the  fens  to  hinder  communication  between  the 
isle  of  Ely  and  the  surrounding  country.     The  fisherman  and  his  com- 

E anions  were  well  known  to  the  Norman  soldiers,  who  were  comma:  '  I 
y  a  knight  of  rank,  and  their  arrival  caused  no  suspicion.  T  ' 
they  were  occupied  in  landing  the  provisions,  Hereward  and  hii 
lowers  escaped  nrom  the  boat,  and  concealed  themselves  in  the  adj  ' 
bushes,  until  the  Normans,  in  the  greater  security,  because  thej  ; 
posed  that  the  island  and  its  defenders  were  already  in  the  powv 
the  invaders,  had  seated  themselves  negligently  at  thdr  evening  n^  < 
Hereward  fell  suddenly  upon  them  in   this  defenceless  condition      ' 
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who  resbted  were  dain ;  a  few  made  their  escape  ;  and  the  outlaws 
leind  upon  their  horses,  and  thus  mounted  they  proceeded  to  gather 
toceiher  their  scattered  oompanions,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  re- 
folt  in  the  wild  woodlands  wnich  spread  orer  much  of  the  neighhour- 
ing  counties  of  Huntingdon,  Nortaampton,  and  linoohi,  and  thither 
repaired  such  of  the  outlaws  of  Ely  as  had  not  been  present  in  the 
dinstrous  struggle  from  which  their  chieftain  had  so  narrowly  escaped. 
The  first  hamlet  they  came  to  increased  their  number  to  eighteen ;  by  the 
time  they  passed  Huntingdon,  Hereward  had  collected  above  one  hundred 
hrare  men;  and  before  the  sun  arose  on  the  following  morning,  seven  hun* 
dred  Saxons,  well  armed,  were  assentbled  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  Bru* 
meswald,  to  resist  the  oppressors  of  their  country.  Their  daring  exploits^ 
and  the  devastations  tney  committed  on  the  property  of  the  Norman 
mtniders,  soon  prodaimea  to  the  mortified  king  that  the  capture  of  the 
Camp  of  Refage  at  Ely  had  not  subdued  the  spirit  against  which  he  was 
oonteoding,  and  he  ordered  the  entire  forces  of  the  counties  of  Noiih- 
ampton,  Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Huntingdon,  and  Warwick,  to 
be  raised  under  the  command  of  Ivo  Tsollebois  and  the  Norman  Abbot  of 
Peterborough. 

Still,  howerer,  Hereward  continued  his  desultory  warfare,  sometimes 
defeating  the  parties  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  sometimes  deceiving 
them  by  derer  stratagems,  when  his  companions  were  not  numerous 
enoogfa  to  withstand  them  in  fight.  It  is  recorded  that,  among  other 
tiidu,  the  Saxons  had  the  shoes  of  their  horses  frequently  turned  back* 
mrds,  so  that  when  the  Norman  soldiers  fell  into  their  track,  they 
vere  sore  to  take  the  wrong  direction  in  the  pursuit.  Li  this  manner 
Hereward  kept  his  enemies  constantiy  on  the  alert;  and  his  name  was 
looked  upon  witii  such  terror,  that  it  was  commonly  said  that  three  Nor- 
mans would  By  at  tiie  sight  of  one  of  the  Saxons,  and  Hereward  him* 
vM  is  reported  to  have  beaten  singly  seven  Normans  on  more  occasions 
dian  one.  His  deeds  were  the  admiration  even  of  his  enemies;  some 
of  the  ymmff  Norman  knights  left  their  families,  and  took  oaths  of 
fidelity  to  t£e  Saxon  chie&in,  in  order^  to  be  partakers  in  his  adven- 
tures and  in  his  frme. 

One  day  Ivo  TaiHebois,  hearing  that  Hereward,  with  no  more  than  a 
hmidred  knights,  and  about  two  hundred  footmen,  were  sojourning  in  a 
wood  which  might  be  easily  surrounded,  joined  all  the  forces  he  could  col* 
ket  with  those  of  the  Abbot  Turold,  and  they  went  together  agabst  him. 
Hereward  for  s<»ne  time  kept  his  enemies  at  bay  with  his  skirmishing 
parties,  but  at  lensth  he  was  obliged  to  post  his  small  army  in  the 
strongest  position  he  could,  and  prepare  for  a  general  attack  from  an 
enemy  far  superior  in  numbers.  It  was  agreed  among  the  Normans  that 
the  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  with  some  of  the  Normans  of  highest  rank» 
diould  keep  guard  on  the  outside  of  the  wood,  whilst  Ivo  Taillebois,  with 
the  lareer  port  of  their  army,  penetrated  into  it  to  attack  the  outlaws  in 
tiieir  mtrenehments.  For  some  time  Hereward  withstood  the  attack 
hrardy  and  snecessfrdly;  and  then  suddenly  the  Saxons  gave  way,  and 
made  a  hasty  retreat.  The  Normans,  exulting  in  their  victory,  followed 
after;  but  wldle  they  were  slowly  forcing  then:  way  tiurough  tiie  entan- 
gled thickets,  Hereward  and  his  companions,  who  had  executed  a  new 
stratagem,  turned  tiiem  by  a  quick  march,  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the  party 
placed  under  the  command  of  Abbot  Turold,  killed  many  of  them,  and 
mounting  their  footmen  upon  the  Norman  horses,  carried  the  abbot  and 
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the  more  wealthy  of  his  companions  into  the  deep  recesses  of  th^  forest 
home,  where  it  was  in  vain  to  pursue  them,  and  they  only  released  tbdr 
captives  on  the  payment  of  heavy  ransoms.  From  the  Abhot  of  Peter^ 
borough,  who  was  an  especial  object  of  their  hatred,  the  outlaws  extorted 
the  immense  sum,  at  that  time,  of  30,000  marcs  of  silver. 

No  sooner  had  Abbot  Turold  thus  obtained  his  liberty,  than  he  showed 
his  ea^^emess  for  revenge  ;  and  he  even  offered  the  treasures  and  posses- 
sions of  his  church,  to  allure  soldiers  to  join  in  this  design.  When  Heie- 
ward  heard  of  this,  he  determined  to  pay  another  visit  to  the  abbey  of 
Peterborough.  Equally  rapid  in  conceiving  and  in  ezecudng  his  plans,  he 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  at  night-fiedl  of  the  very  day  on  which  he 
had  received  intelligence  of  Turold's  proceedings.  The  abbot,  forta- 
nately  for  himself,  escaped,  and  concealed  himself  from  his  pursuers. 
But  the  outlaws  burnt  the  town,  which  was  probably  now  inhabited  en- 
tirely by  Normans,  and  plundered  the  churdi  of  its  treasures.  These, 
however,  were  restored,  in  consequence  of  a  dream  which  Hereward  was 
siUd  to  have  had  the  following  night. 

Hereward's  next  hostile  expedition  was  directed  against  the  town  d 
Stamford,  which  had  served  as  a  place  of  refuge  to  some  of  his  bitterest 
enemies.  He  marched,  as  usual,  in  the  night,  and  his  expedition  was 
carried  on  with  so  much  silence  and  secresy,  that  it  was  commonly  re- 
ported and  believed  that  the  Saxons  were  attended  on  their  way  br 
spirits  of  the  wood,  bearing  lights  visible  only  to  them,  and  that  diecr 
guide  was  a  large  white  wolf,  which  disappeu^  as  the  break  of  day 
fi>und  them  at  we  end  of  their  journey.  The  town,  taken  by  surprise, 
was  occupied  without  resistance ;  and  in  this  instance  Hereward  exhibited 
his  generosity  by  liberating  and  pardoning  his  enemies. 

In  the  midst  of  these  daring  exploits,  measures  were  suddenly  takea 
to  procure  a  reconciliation  between  Hereward  and  the  Norman  long,  to 
which  tlie  former  listened  less  from  his  despair  of  now  being  able  to  libe- 
rate his  country  from  servitude,  than  by  the  persuasions  of  a  beaatifal 
and  wealthy  widow,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  carried  on  an 
intrigue,  and  who  had  g^at  power  at  court.  We  are  informed  by  his 
biographers  that  Hereward's  first  wife,  Turfrida,  whom  he  thus  desoted 
after  sne  had  been  his  faithful  companion  and  adviser  in  his  misfbrtoDes, 
was  to  be  placed  as  a  nun  in  the  abbey  of  Croyland,  that  he  was  to 
receive  his  pardon,  quit  his  lawless  life,  and  be  married  to  the  lady  Al- 
frida,  for  that  was  the  widow's  name.  As  the  two  first  conditions  were 
fulfilled,  we  are  lefl  to  suppose  that  the  marriage  took  place  ;  but  it  tf 
said,  that  he  afterwards  acknowledged  that  he  was  never  fortunate  in  his 
undertakings  after  this  act  of  weakness  and  ingratitude.  He  repaired 
to  William's  court  with  forty  of  his  bravest  companions,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  marked  attention  and  favour  by  the  conqueror.  Yet  ^ 
Norman  barons  never  ceased  to  regard  the  Saxon  soldiers  with  envy 
and  hatred,  which  sometimes  broke  out  into  open  broils,  in  which  *^ 
impetuosily  of  Hereward's  temper  afforded  a  pretext  to  his  enemies, « 
accused  him  before  the  king,  and  laid  to  his  charge  many  crimes 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  innocent,  and  he  was  committed  to  c 
tody  at  Beoford,  under  the  charge  of  Robert  de  Horepole,  where 
remained  in  chains  a  whole  year. 

As  many  of  Hereward's  fiiends  and  followers  as  had  remained  with  hi 
when  they  heard  of  his  imprisonment,  agun  congregated  in  their  a 
haunts,  the  woods,  and  held  secret  communications  with  him,  by  means ' 
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his  derk,  named  Leofiric,  who  Tistted  his  priBcm  in  the  disgiuM  c^a  milk- 
man.  At  length,  Leofric  brought  diem  intelfisenoe,  that  on  a  certain 
day,  Hereward  was  to  be  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Buckingham,  to  be 
deliyered  to  the  keeping  of  his  old  and  greatest  enemj,  Ito  Taillebois. 
Harinfi^  obtained  eaoet  information^  by  means  of  spies,  of  the  road  by 
which  he  was  to  be  carried,  the  Saxons  placed  themselves  in  ambush  in 
a  wood,  through  which  the  convoy  was  to  pass,  suddenly  attacked 
Hereward*8  guaid,  who  were  defeated,  after  a  desperafe  struggle,  and 
the  hero  was  delivered  firom  his  chains  by  his  old  and  faithful  followers. 
Robert  de  Horepole^  who  had  been  an  mdulfi;ent  keeper  to  Hereward, 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  scuffle  ;  but  he  was  munediately  liberated,  and, 
in  consequence  of  his  representations  to  the  king,  Hereward  was  again 
pardoned,  and  restored  to  his  lands. 

But  although  Hereward  had  thus  obtained  the  peace  of  the  king,  it 
did  not  secure  him  that  of  die  Norman  barons,  his  enemies,  who  sought 
every  opportunity  of  attacking  him.  He  was  more  than  once  besieged 
in  his  own  bouse,  and  he  could  not  venture  abroad  without  a  strong 
body  of  armed  soldiers  to  defend  him ;  even  at  his  meals,  when  it  was 
the  hospitable  custom  to  eat  with  open  doors,  he  was  obliged  to  place  a 
vigilant  vratchman  at  a  short  distance  £rom  his  house,  to  warn  him 
against  the  approach  of  his  foes.  One  day  his  chaplain,  Ailward,  who 
acted  as  sentmel  during  Hereward's  dinner,  fell  asleep  at  his  post.  A 
strong  party  of  Normans  and  Bretons  took  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance to  carry  their  long-chenshed  designs  into  execution.  Hereward 
wag  totally  imarmed,  but  he  sdzed  upon  a  shield,  a  lance,  and  a  sword 
which  lay  near,  and  rushed  out  with  nis  old  companion-in-arms,  named 
^Wmter,  to  meet  his  assailants.  ^  Traitors,"  he  said,  "your  king  has 
given  me  his  peace,  yet  you  come  here  to  take  my  goods,  and  slay  me 
aod  my  Mends.  Though  you  have  taken  me  unarmed,  at  my  dinner,  you 
shall  bve  no  cheap  bargam  of  me  I"  The  first  to  advance  was  a  kni&;ht, 
who  sought  to  revenge  many  of  his  friends  and  companions-in-arms  slain 
hv  the  Saxon  insurgents,  but  Hereward  at  the  first  blow  thrust  his  spear 
wTOugh  his  bodv^  ancl  he  fell  a  corpse  to  the  ground.  Then  the  N^or- 
mans  attacked  Hereward  from  all  sides,  with  lances  and  swords;  but, 
Aoagfa  sooa  covered  with  wounds,  he  defended  himself  "  like  a  wild 
hoar;"  when  his  spear  was  broken  he  betook  himself  to  his  sword,  and 
when  that  was  also  rendered  useless,  he  took  his  shield  in  his  right  hand 
and  used  it  ss  a  weapon,  fifteen  of  the  assailants  had  already  ^edlen  by 
his  arm,  when  four  of  his  enemies  came  behind  him,  and  buried  their 
speaa  in  his  back.  Hereward  fell  upon  his  knees,  but  with  his  last  effort 
ne  hurled  bis  shield  at  a  knight  of  Brittany,  named  Ralph  de  Dol,  who 
was  advancing  to  attack  him.  The  Saxon  hero  and  the  Breton  knight 
fell  dead  at  the  same  instant.  A  Norman  cut  off  Hereward's  head,  and 
carried  it  away  as  a  trophy.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  last  champion  of 
Saxon  liberty.*  "  It  was  commonly  supposed,*'  says  the  writer  who  has 
preserved  the  account  of  his  death,  <<  that  had  there  been  only  four  such 
men,  the  Normans  would  have  been  long  ago  driven  out  of  the  land.** 

•  This  account  of  Hereward's  death,  which  appears  to  he  the  most  anthentic,  is 
given  hy  Geofl&ey  Gaymar.  The  compiler  of  the  Latin  life  of  the  hero  leaves  us 
to  snppoae  that  he  ended  his  days  in  peace ;  but  other  authorities  give  us  better 
Teaaon  for  believing  that  he  came  to  a  violent  death.  One  writer  says  that  he  waa 
Blun  in  a  broil  with  his  son-in-law. 
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THE    OPERA. 

July  is  the  aHtmnn  of  the  Opera  teaaoiiy  preniag  hard  apon  Au- 
gust, which  is  its  ahtolate  winter.  March  has  all  the  hopefulness  of 
the  early  spring— the  old  habitui  turns  over  his  glased  pragramme,  spe- 
culates on  the  r^k  of  the  coming  period,  on  the  probable  merits  erf  this 
or  that  debniant  or  diMUante,  With  Easter  begioa  the  Opera  ssmmer, 
for  all  the  season  before  Easter  is  oae  rather  of  escpectation  than  ac- 
oomplishment,  and  April  belongs  to  spring  or  sommer,  aocordingly  as 
Easter  falls  eariier  or  later.  May  and  Jane  form  the  acme  of  bril* 
Hancy — the  cloudless  sky,  and  uninterrupted  sun.  But  in  July-«-te 
in  July — ^tfae  season  begins  to  wear  fearfully — the  Hanover-aquare 
Rooms  are  hung  with  fewer  concert-room  placards— 4ma]l  paragraphs 
in  the  newspapers  tell  us  that  members  are  ^  pairing  off,"  and  we  feel 
that  the  change  has  been  sudden.  We  have  been  whirled,  hurried, 
squeezed,  pui^d,  and  driven  througrh  a  number  of  glittering  weeks, 
till  the  rattle  of  carriage^ wheels,  the  crash  of  an  orchestra,  the  roulade 
of  a  prima  donna  has  become  as  a  second  nature  to  onr  ears,  while 
the  blaze  of  a  full  Opera-house,  the  vast  group  assembled  for  ^Jmak^ 
the  languishing  slow  movement  of  a  paa^  and  the  sudden  pirouette, 
become  as  a  second  nature  to  our  eyes.  And  all  at  once  we  are  told 
this  is  to  cease  I  We  are  to  wake  from  our  long  complicated  dream 
of  Spanish  libertines,  Italian  tyrants^  mad  lady-loves^  interesting 
naiads,  fascinating  demons,  and  to  ruralise  as  we  may — the  winter  of 
the  Opera  being  succeeded  by  the  autumn  of  Nature.  We  are  to  sit 
before  clumps  of  veritable  trees,  and  wonder  that  they  do  not  change  into 
transparencies,^through  which  we  may  see  the  Dryads  of  '^  Eofine,"  or 
before  some  green  slope— not  the  result  of  boards  and  the  paint*pot 
^-asking  why  Cerito  does  not  bound  down  into  the  fore-ground. 

But  stop !  even  while  the  ink  is  drying  on  our  paper,  an  advertise- 
ment catches  our  eye,  which  tells  us  tlwt  we  must  check  this  leave- 
taking  tone.  Taglioni  is  yet  to  come ;  Rossi  Caccia,  the  delight  of 
Lisbon,  Baroilhet,  the  baritone  of  Paris,  are  yet  to  be  heard — wad  by 
the  time  this  is  in  print,  our  readers  will  have  thrown  bouquets  at  the 
first,  and  acquainted  themselves  with  the  merits  of  the  second  and 
third.  The  unmitiated  into  magazine  mysteries,  who  see  *' July*'  printed 
on  our  cover  will  think  we  ought  to  have  recorded  events  that  occurred 
in  the  last  days  of  June.  Ah  I  to  the  magasine-writer,  June  termi- 
nates before  it  reaches  its  30th—- our  calendar  is  totally  difiecent  from 
tliat  of  our  readers.  Lady-perusers  of  our  pages,  who  nevee  use  tiie 
pen  but  to  invite  to  balls  and  to  accept  invitations  on  the  tiniest  note- 
paper,  ask  not  why  we  divide  the  year  so  differently  from  our  neigh- 
bours. We  should  be  obliged  to  say  something  about  ^' going  eariy  i 
press,"  and  ''  want  of  copy,"  and  you  would  find  the  expressions  n 
only  barbarous  but  unintelligible.  Lift  not  the  veil  from  the  isaage  i 
Sats. 

Mr.  Lumley,  the  ever-to-be-recorded  manager  of  the  Opera,  havii 
thrown  great  lustre  into  the  autumn  of  his  short  year,  let  us  under  it. 
genial  influence  look  back  upon  the  period  we  have  passed.    We  can- 
not venture  on  a  clear  definition  of  individual  figures^  and  if  by  a  little 
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management  we  can  pfodace  a  Tarnerish  sort  of  effect,  indicating;  much 
and  finiihing  little,  we  muit  be  contented. 

In  the  remotest  back-ground,  we  see  an  imperial  traio,  and  an  as- 
semblage of  Spanish  plumes  and  hats,  reminding^  us  that  the  season 
commenced  with  Verdi's  "  Eroani,"  founded  on  Victor  Hugo's  tragedy 
—(by  the  way,  reader,  have  you  read  Hugo's  "  Hemani  V*  If  you  have 
not,  do!)— and  npon  our  mental  ears  breaks  the  sonnd  of  an  old  con- 
troversy as  to  the  merits  of  the  new  ItaKan  maesira*  Thy  dM^t  was 
respectable — (unpoetical  word !)  oh,  Guiseppe  Verdi,  and  far  as  our 
memory  serves  ns,  we  looked  upon  thee  as  a  skilful  mnsician,  with- 
out being  astounded  at  thy  genius.  We  bow  our  head  to  thee  in  re- 
spect, oh,  son  of  Venice!  we  will  even  bring  the  palms  of  our  hands 
together  in  load  collision,  but  we  will  fling  after  thee,  neither  the  an- 
tkjtie  lanrel,  nor  the  modern  bonqnet.  A  light  form  floats  over  the 
bead  c/£Emam  and  his  companions — it  seems  to  belong  to  the  air,  but 
the  oak-leaves  turned  around  its  brow,  form  a  link  binding  it  to  the 
earth.  This  is  Lucile  Grahn,  the  beaut tfid  Dryad,  whose  step  is  so 
light,  that  the  grass  would  scarcely  curve  under  it,  and  who  beneath 
that  lightness  conceals  a  mine  of  power  and  of  energy.  She  bounds 
apOTtively  among  the  other  Dryads  in  her  native  forest ;  she  faints 
witli  voluptuous  agony  in  the  Mazurka  d^Extaae,  Heed  not  that  list- 
neasness  of  the  spectators,  who  as  yet  cannot  appreciate  the  poetry  of 
thy  conceptions,  the  delicacy  of  thy  art.  The  apathy  shall  soon  pass 
away,  and  clad  in  Norwegian  attire,  as  Kay  a  of  the  Snowy  Mountains, 
thou  shalt  soon  win  that  applause,  which  is  to  the  artist  as  the  element 
oflife. 

That  powerful  voice,  those  carefully  executed  passages,  indicate  the 
dAut  of  the  accomplished  Adelaide  Castellan,  who,  coming  without 
prestige,  awakens  the  fastidious  stalls  to  an  acknowledgment  of  her 
talents.  There  is  a  nice  insinuating  propriety,  a  sedulous  love  of  her 
arty  a  modesty  of  demeanour  in  the  young  debutante.  Be  contented 
therewith,  halniues,  and  insist  not  upon  the  Promethean  fire  of  inspi- 
ration. 

But  lo!  what  a  spangled,  sparkling,  variegated,  restless  throng  rushes 
upon  our  view !  What  a  world  of  flower-wreaths,  of  Sclavonic  caps, 
of  chains  united,  of  chains  broken,  of  wheat-sheaves,  of  revolving 
circles,  of  animated  crosses,  of  large  groups,  and  little  groups.  Stay, 
we  can  catch  them  all  combined  in  a  single  mass.  No !  the  mass  dis- 
perses— ^throws  itself  off  in  countless  particles,  and  our  eye  cannot  fol- 
low them.  These  are  the  Danseuses  Vtenncises — so  long  the  pets  of 
the  Opera-house — and  the  air  is  darkened  with  showers  of  bon-ions  as 
they  go  through  their  magical  evolutions. 

That  sweet  torrent  of  mellifluous  music,  that  now  rolls  along  with 
mighty  though  voluptuous  force,  now  breaks  into  a  spray  of  tiny  notes, 
that  play  lightly  upon  the  ear — and  those  deep,  thunder-like  sounds, 
that  now  dart  forth  wrath,  now  swell  with  the  heartiest  mirth,  show 
that  Easter  has  passed,  and  that  Grisi  and  Lablache  have  arrived,  while 
those  clear  plaintive  tones  that  rise  upon  us,  so  clearly  and  so  tenderly, 
tell  that  Mario  is  singing  his  serenade,  or  ^^  II  mio  tesoro."  A  number 
of  well-known  operas,  supported  by  the  first  artists  in  the  world,  pass 
in  rapid  succession.  Call  not  for  novelty,  ye  habitues  !  We  question 
much  whether  there  be  novelty  worth  having.    And  is  it  not  an  indolent 
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pleasure  to  listen  to  well-known  airs  so  executed  ?  It  is  an  approach 
to  the  felicity  of  Vishnu  on  his  lotus-leaf.  Hare  you  not  the  most 
perfect  band  P^^the  most  perfect  vocalists  ?  Are  not  all  the  details  of 
scenery  and  costume  in  a  most  improved  condition  ?  Think  of  that 
before  you  insist  upon  Mr.  Lumley  giving  another  ^'  Emani"  or  another 
"  Corrado  d'Altamura." 

The  rattle  of  drinking-cups  against  tables  by  a  boisterous  set  of  Bo* 
hemians — the  light  tinkle  of  the  tambourine  in  the  distance  announces 
the  appearance  of  Carlotta  Grisi»  the  enchantress  of  the  **  Gour  des 
Miracles."  The  soldiers  marching  across  the  rustic  bridge,  usher  in  the 
Neapolitan  Cerito  as  La  VtvanfUere.  Nor  does  Lucile  Grahn  retire 
before  these  august  personages,  but  the  three  remain  together  in  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre.  Never  was  Terpsichorean  brilliancy  more  vivid ! 
Cerito,  if  advised  by  us,  would  dance  in  ballets  rather  than  catutruet 
them.  As  an  inven tress  of  pas,  she  is  exquisite;  but  the  arrangemeut 
of  plots  is  another  affair.  The  *'  Rosida,'*  lately  produced,  was  em- 
bellished with  some  charming  dances — but  as  a  ballet  it  was  not  worth 
much,  and  soon  dwindled  down  into  ''  selections." 

Verily,  we  find  we  have  come  down  to  our  present  date.  At  what  a 
railroad  pace  have  we  travelled  through  the  season!  As  the  idle 
habitant  of  the  boxes,  after  using  his  lorgnette  to  bring  the  artists  nearer 
to  his  view,  will  turn  it  the  wrong  way,  so  as  to  make  stage  and  per- 
formers excessively  little — so  have  we  acted  with  our  mental  lorgnette, 
and  have  reduced  three  months  into  a  very  small  space,  containing,  we 
hope,  some  vividness  of  colouring. 

Yes,  here  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  June — {ours,  mind),  havio; 
finished  our  retrospection,  and  are  looking  forward  to  Taglioni,  Rossi 
Caccia,  and  Baroilhet. 


LITERATURE. 

THE  LADY  HESTER  STANHOPE.^ 

The  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  Syria  will  become  a  place 
of  frequent  temporary,  if  not  permanent  residence,  more  especial  lyamoog 
European  invalids.  At  present  its  incomparable  advantages  of  air  and 
climate,  and  the  great  beauty  of  its  scenery,  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  insecurity  offered  by  a  rude  and  incompetent  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  however,  no  such  considera- 
tions influenced  her  movements.     It  was  a  peculiarity  of  mental  co~ 
stitution,  combined  with  annoyance  at  the  selfishness  and  meanness 
those  whom  she  could  no  longer  influence  or  control,  that  led  her 
abandon  her  own  country  to  dwell  at  the  sunny  foot  of  Mount  Lebanc 
The  niece  of  Fitt,  and  partner  of  his  secret  counsels,  was  neither  dra« 

*  Menunn  of  the  Lady  Hester  Lucy  Stanhope,  as  related  by  Hersdf  in  CoQTei 
sationB  with  her  Physician;  oompriaing  her  C^inions  and  Anecdotes  ot  some  < 
the  most  Remarkable  Persons  of  her  Time.    3  vols. 
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to  the  Syrian  coast  by  its  genial  air,  nor  seduced  by  its  scenic  beau- 
ties, nor  was  she  held  there  by  historical  or  religious  associations. 

But  in  that  country,  an  exorbitant  vanity  could  find  humble  slaves  to 
minister  to  its  demands ;  a  spirit  of  domination  could  obtain  human 
beings  to  rule  over,  or  trample  upon,  as  the  case  might  be ;  the  love  of 
absolute  power  could  be  indulged  in  to  almost  any  extent  without  the 
control  of  opinions,  social  conventionalities,  or  even  legal  restraints ; 
and  the  munificence  and  generosity  which  would  be  brought  to  temper 
these  indulgences,  would  possess  an  additional  charm  as  contributing 
to  extend  the  sphere  of  that  very  power  and  dominion. 

This  is  a  somewhat  extraordinary  ambition  for  a  lady,  and  in  this 
particular  case^  it  gains  very  much  in  interest  from,  the  fact,  that  in 
opposition  to  reports  often  promulgated  to  the  contrary,  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  love  of  irresponsible  rule  ever  outstretched  the  boun- 
daries of  propriety.  There  is,  throughout,  a  vexatious  and  petty  irri- 
tability, which  must  have  been  partly  constitutional ;  a  constant  tyran- 
nical treatment  of  servants,  and  an  imperious  and  unreasonable  conduct 
towards  all  in  dependence  upon  her ;  but  we  have  only  met  in  these 
memoirs  with  one  instance,  against  which  scruples  might  be  raised,  as 
a  positive  abuse  of  power  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  goodness,  the 
chanty,  and  the  munificence,  which  accompanied  all  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope's  acts  and  doings,  were  beyond  praise  ;  and  the  peculiarities 
of  her  genius,  the  great  powers  of  her  intellect  and  judgment,  her 
clear  insight  into  human  nature,  and  consequent  natural*  as  well  as 
cultivated,  political  capacity ;  and  the  indomitable  courage  and  reso- 
lution of  her  purpose ;  even  to  the  very  eccentricities  which  sprang  from 
so  much  talent  and  imagination  ;  confer  upon  the  whole  character  an  air 
of  romance,  and  an  aspect  of  originality,  which  is  only  to  be  met  with 
in  those  occasional  instances  that  leave  the  sublimest  inventions  of  fic- 
tion in  shade  and  obscurity. 

Many  of  these  peculiarities  were  derived  from  circumstances  apper- 
taining to  her  birth  and  education,  and  to  her  history  and  position  pre- 
vious to  her  emigration  to  the  East ;  others,  however,  resulted  from  the 
new  circumstances  in  which  she  became  placed,  partly  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  country,  and  partly  from  her  own  pertinacity  ;  thus  her  bio- 
grapher justly  remarks  in  his  final  summary,  that  in  respect  to  her  ty- 
rannical treatment  of  servants,  that  she  carried  with  her  from  England, 
the  disposition  to  conciliate,  by  kindness  and  forbearance,  the  fidelity 
and  obedience  of  her  domestics ;  but  she  was  eventually  led  into  undue 
harshness  towards  them,  which  became  more  and  more  exaggerated  in 
her  by  the  idleness,  the  ignorance,  and  irritating  vices  of  her  eastern 
household. 

It  would  require,  indeed,  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
manners  and  feelings  of  the  East  than  is  generally  possessed,  to  enter 
into  the  influences  which  these  exercised  upon  so  imaginative,  energetic, 
and  passionate  a  mind  as  Lady  Hester  Stanhope's ;  and  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  of  which  was  her  love  of  clothing  ordinary  facts, 
and  still  more  so  political  events,  with  mystery ;  a  feature  in  her  charac- 
ter, which  has  been  hitherto  little  understood. 

To  her  physician  and  biographer's  great  surprise.  Lady  Hester  said 
to  him  one  day,  being  in  a  somewhat  affectionate  mood  : 

**!  must  send  you  to  the  chief  of  the  Serpents.  Yovl  don't  know  what  that  means 
— TUteUyoo.    There  is  a  carem  in  a  distant  port  of  this  country,  inhabited  by  a 
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grestierpeaty^ftiohMlniiitodfl  ofodien  athkoommai^  Be  hM  got  tbe  keid 
of  a  man,  the  body  of  a  aeipent,  and  wings:  he  has  been  seen  hy  many  ^enaoM, 
and  it  is  all  perfectly  troe.    Perhaps  ycfa  doa*t  belieTe  in  such  thlngsr* 

The  doctor,  like  many  other  wise-heads,  was  mysti6ed  by  this  ori- 
ental manner  of  speaking  allegorically  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  says. 

It  was  an  embanassing  question,  bst  I  tried  to  erade  the  difficult  by  obserriag 
that  nothing  was  impoasUiIe  to  the  Almighty. 

Lady  Hester  enjoyed  this  joke  so  mach,  that  she  wrote  to  ao  English 
traveller  concerning  the  serpent,  and  spoke  of  it  also  to  M.  Qvyt, 
the  French  consul,  who  in  consequence  half  intimated  to  the  doctor 
that  he  thought  her  intellects  a  little  disordered. 

At  length,  in  the  directions  given  to  the  doctor,  as  to  what  he  was  to 
say  to  Prince  Puckler  Muskau,  the  truth  comes  out. 

Lady  Hester  reoonmieDds  yon  to  make  some  inquiries  aboot  the  serpent* b  care 
when  yon  are  at  Beyront;  for  near  to  T^trsos  is  Kdook  Bogaa,  where  IbrahiB  Pa- 
sha's army  is  encamped:  yon  wiU  probably  like  to  see  it,  and  this  will  be  a  good 
excQse,'as  every  body  then  will  fancy  yon  had  no  political  motive  liar  gomg  thoe. . 

What  the  physician  does  not  notice,  is  the  hct  that  a  cave  widi 
which  many  traditions,  and  among  others,  that  of  the  Seven  Sleepers, 
is  connected,  does  exist,  as  Lady  Hester  herself  states  elsewhere,  at  a 
distance  of  a  few  hours  from  Tarsus ;  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
are  to  be  met  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  called  to  the  present  day,  the 
Castle  of  the  King  of  the  Serpents,  to  which  the  tradition,  which  is  also 
related  by  her,  is  attached.  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  further 
that  Ibrahim  Pasha  made  the  neighbouring  pass  of  Taurus,  called  the 
Gulak  Bughaz,  the  seat  of  the  chief  defences  of  the  Syrian  Satrapy. 

How  much  Lady  Hester's  thoughts  and  feelings  became  habitnally 
clothed  in  oriental  imagery  may  be  further  evidenced  by  a  pretty  alle« 
gory  contained  in  a  letter  to  her  physician. 

A  yomig  Seyd,  a  fHend  of  mine,  when  riding  one  day  in  a  solitary  part  of  the 
momitain,  heard  the  edio  of  a  strange  noise  in  the  rocks.  BelistenedyandheiDiig 
it  again,  got  off  his  horse  to  see  what  it  was.  To  his  sorpiiae,  in  a  hollow  in  the 
wall,  he  saw  an  old  eagle,  quite  blind  and  unfledged  by  age.  Perched  by  the  esg^ 
he  saw  a  carrion  crow  feeding  him.  If  the  Almighty  thus  provides  for  the  Uind 
eagle,  he  will  not  forsake  me;  and  the  eairion-crow  may  look  down  with  contempt 
on  your  countrymen. 

The  most  marked  peculiarities  in  Lady  Hester  Stanhope^s  character, 
her  religious  hallucinations,  and  superstitious  beliefs,  had  their  origin 
in  the  same  moral  excesses  and  deficiencies.     Her  belief  in  the  combg 
of  a  Messiah,  which  more  than  any  thing  else  has  led  to  inferences  little 
favourable  to  the  lady's  sanity,  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
wish  to  acquire  power  by  endeavouring  to  establish  a  superstitious  be- 
lief amongst  those  around  her,  and  hence  she  was  led  to  give  additional 
force  to  her  arguments,  and  also  to  uphold  her  belief,  or  to  help  out  the 
design,  by  keeping  two  favourite  mares,   as  if  in  expectation  of  tbe 
Messiah's  coming.    These  horses  were  called  Laila  and  Lula,  and  hs 
been  spoken  of  by  all  travellers  who  hav^  published  accounts  of  thi 
visits  to  Jun.     As  to  Lady  Hester's  belief  in  nijems,  or  stars,  it  is  a  pEi 
of  almost  all  oriental  creeds,  in  which  some  form  of  astrology  alwsy 
mixes  itself  as  a  remnant  of  ancient  Sabeism.     Her  application  of  thi 
system  to  Mesmerism  is  not  void  of  ingenuity. 

Animal  magnetism  (she  said  in  her  conversations  to  her  phyucian)  is  nothii 
bat  the  sympathy  of  our  stars.  These  fooh  who  go  about  magnetising  indifferent 
one  person  andanother,  why  do  th^  sometimes  suooeedt  and  sometimes  UHi"^ 
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if  Acy  neet  with  thoK  of  the  nme  «te  irith  ili^^ 
■■tirfMrlory,  bat  with  opposite  itm  th^  can  do  nothing.  Borne  pezsoni  you  maj 
magfMB^m,  some  yon  cannot;  and  ao  far  will  the  want  of  aympi^y  act  in  some, 
that  there  are  peraons  whom  it  would  be  impoaaiUe  to  put  in  certain  attitudes :  th^ 
might  he  mechanically  placed  there,  but  their  postnre  never  would  be  natural; 
wliSat  others,  fiom  their  particular  star,  would  readily  &I1  into  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  common  people  in  France  attribute  Jose- 
phine's elevation  to  necromancy,  and  assert  that  she  lived  herself,  and 
held  the  emperor,  under  a  spell.  Lady  Hester  appears  to  have  had  some 
belief  in  this  popular  tradition. 

Some  (she  said)  can  only  do  well  when  under  the  guidanoe  of  another  persona' 
atar.  What  was  Lord  Grenyille  withont  Mr.  Pitt?  With  him  to  guide  him,  he 
did  pretty  well;  but  as  soon  as  Mr.  Fitt  was  dead,  he  sunk  into  obscurity:  who  ever 
heard  of  Lord  Grenville  afterwards?  So  again  Sir  Francis  Burdett  has  never 
been  good  liar  any  thing  since  Home  Tooke's  death.  So  loog  as  Napoleon  had  Jo- 
aephine  by  his  nde^  he  was  IndEy ;  but,  when  he  cast  her  ofi^  his  good  fortune  1^ 


The  true  character  of  Lady  Hester's  simulated  superstition,  by  which 
she  so  often  mystified  travellers,  will  he  best  understood  by  an  illus- 
tration, ^t  the  time  when  Ibrahim  Pasha's  forced  levies  were  creating 
the  utmost  distress  in  the  country,  many  people  applied  to  Lady  Hester, 
whoae  kindness  and  goodness  of  heart  were  familiar  as  household 
terms,  far  and  wide,  for  protection,  or  to  be  permitted  to  take  refuge  in 
her  bouse ;  but  she  refused,  in  most  cases,  to  grant  that  protection,  as  she 
said  she  would  not  do  any  thing  in  the  face  of  the  laws  of  the  country. 
Among  the  lads  put  down  in  the  conscription,  were  two,  the  brothers  of 
Fatoom  and  Saada,  Lady  Hester's  maids.  The  girls  fell  on  their  knees, 
kissed  her  feet,  the  hem  of  her  robe,  and  prayed  her,  for  God's  sake, 
to  save  them.  Lady  Hester  returned  the  same  answer  she  [had  done  to 
other  applicants,  that  she  could  not  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  that  they  must  take  their  chance. 

Three  or  four  davs  had  elapsed  (to  continue  our  history  in  the  words  of  the  nar- 
xator),  when,  quittmg  my  house  in  the  morning  to  go  to  Lady  Hester's,  I  found 
that  all  her  people  werefbU  of  an  extraordinary  dream  she  had  had.  She  had  seen 
in  her  vision  a  man  with  a  white  beard,  who  had  conducted  her  among  the  ravines 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  to  a  place  where  in  a  cavern  lay  two  youths,  apparently  in  a 
trance,  and  had  told  her  to  Isad  them  away  to  her  residence.  She  attempted  to 
Taise  lliem,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  earth  opened,  and  she  awoke.  As  soon  as 
I  saw  Lady  Hester,  she  recounted  to  me  her  dream  to  the  same  efibct,  but  with 
many  more  particnlan.  Being  in  the  habit  of  hearing  strange  things  of  this  kind 
ihsn  her,  I  thought  nothing  of  it,  although  I  well  knew  there  was  something  in- 
tended by  it,  as  she  never  spoke  without  a  motive. 

l^ext  morning  I  saw,  as  I  passed  the  porter's  lodge,  two  peasant  lads  sitting  in 
it,  and,  as  soon  as  I  got  to  Lady  Hester's  room,  she  asked  me  if  I  had  observed 


"  Isn't  it  wonderM.  doctor,"  said  Lady  Hester,  "^  that  I  should  have  had  exactly 
the  same  dream  two  nights  following,  and  the  second  time  so  strongly  impressed 
on  my  mind,  that  I  was  sure  some  ^  it  would  turn  out  true  ?  and  so  it  has.  For 
Mb  very  morning,  long  before  daylight,  I  had  Logmagl  called,  and,  describing  to 
him  the  way  he  was  to  go  in  the  mountain  until  he  should  come  to  a  wild  spot 
which  I  had  painted  to  him,  I  sent  him  off;  and  sure  enough  he  found  those  two 
lads  you  saw,  concealed,  not  in  a  cavern,  but  in  a  tree,  just  where  I  had  directed 
him  to  go. 

**  Th^  are  two  runaway  conscripts,  and  although  I  know  nothing  of  them,  yet 
I  aeem  to  feel  that  Qod  directed  me  to  bring  them  here.1  Poor  lads  1  did  you  ob- 
fler?e  whether  they  looked  pale?  They  must  be  in  want  of  nourishment;  for  the 
aeaichthat  is  going  on  everywhere  after  deserters  is  very  hot.  Logmagi  himself 
had  no  very  pleasant  duty  to  perform;  for,  if  they  had  mistaken  him  fbr  a  man  in 
aoonJi  of  than,  one  against  two  in  the  hei^  of  the  mountain  ran  some  risk  of  his 
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life.  You  know  one  deserter  the  otfaer  day  woonded  thiee  sdldien  who  attempted 
to  take  him,  and  killed  two  oat  of  flye,  and,  although  taken,  was  not  punished  by 
the  Pasha,  who  exchanged  willingly  an  athletic  gladiator,  who  had  proved  hu 
fighting  propensities,  for  two  cowuxls." 

These  lads  whom  Lady  Hester  showed  so  much  diplomatic  6nesse  in 
not  knowing,  were  the  two  brothers  of  Fatoom  and  Saada.  The  phy- 
sician author  who  does  not  appear  to  have  always  followed  the  origio 
and  objects  of  Lady  Hester*s  superstitions  so  well  as  in  this  case,  fre- 
quently insists  upon  the  reality  of  *'  that  spell  which  she  infallibly  cast 
over  every  body  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  her  attraction."  And 
he  gives  some  half  ludicrous,  half  sentimental  instances  of  it  in  his  own 
person,  and  still  more  striking  ones  in  those  of  his  predecessor,  who 
sneaked  away  on  foot  from  Jun,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Sayda, 
although  he  positively  would  not  return  to  thraldom,  still  wept  like  a 
child,  and  was  a  long  time  inconsolable  at  the  separation. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  influence  gained  by  Lady  Hester's  master 
mind,  for  such  it  undoubtedly  was,  amid  all  its  eccentricities,  over  the 
chieftains  and  natives  around  her.  Lady  Hester  particularly  dwells 
upon  this  fact  in  the  epistolary  warfare  with  her  majesty's  government, 
which  has  appeared  in  the  public  papers;  but  the  best  idea  of  the  real 
nature  and  origin  of  this  influence,  may  be  obtained  frona  illustrative 
anecdotes. 

One  of  the  Emir  Beshyr's  people  came  on  some  message  to  her,  but,  before  he 
entered  the  room,  laid  by  his  pistols  and  his  sabre,  which  in  Turkey  these  myrmi- 
dons always  wear  on  their  persons.  Lady  Hester's  maid  whispered  to  her  whit 
the  man  was  doing,  when  her  ladyship,  calling  him  in,  bade  him  girt  on  his  anus 
again. 

*'  Don't  think  I  am  afraid  of  you  or  your  master,"  she  said;  ^  you  may  tell  him 
I  don^t  care  a  flg  for  his  prisons— I  know  not  what  fear  is.  It  is  for  him,  and  those 
who  serve  him,  to  tremble.  And  tell  the  Emir  Ehalyl  (the  Emir  Beshyr's  son), 
that  if  he  enters  my  doors.  111  stab  him — ^my  people  shall  not  shoot  him— bat  / 
will  stab  him — I,  with  my  own  hand." 

There  may  have  been  in  this  a  shade  of  that  feeling  so  strong  in  the 
Dervishes,  who  are  generally  the  more  daring  and  fearless,  as  they  know 
that  none  will  venture  to  lay  hands  on  them,  and  who  used  occasionally 
to  invoke  a  curse  on  my  lady's  house  and  household,  by  blowing  three 
or  four  blasts  from  the  born  at  their  side,  when  her  ladyship's  charity 
did  not  quite  equal  their  expectations. 

Lady  Hester  was  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  sultan,  and  abhorred 
the  Emir  Beshyr ;  and  whilst  she  admired  the  military  talents  and  known 
courage  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  she  determined,  nevertheless,  to  stigmatise 
him  as  a  rebel,  and  work  his  overthrow,  if  she  could.  She  therefore 
encouraged  in  every  way  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  Druzes  ;'so  mach 
so,  as  to  be  written  to  upon  the  subject  by  Boghoz  Bey,  her  answer  to 
whom  was  characterized  by  the  same  intelligence  and  independence 
that  marked  her  correspondence  with  Lord  Palmerston ;  but  when 
Ibrahim  Pasha  made  so  easy  a  conquest  of  the  mountain,  a  word  f'^" 
from  his  mouth  which,  repeated  by  Lady  Hester,  was,  according  to  I 
biographer,  the  cause  of  his  subsequent  reverses. 

He  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed  from  his  divan,  when  the  news  of  the  en^ 
oocuiMition  of  Mount  Lebanqn,  without  firing  a  single  s^ot,  was  brought  to  hL 
*•  What,  those  dogs  of  Druzes  had  not  a  single  bullet  for  ns !"  This  little  senteni 
was  repeated  to  Lady  Hester,  and  not  long  afterwards  a  Dmze  of  some  note  can 
to  pay  her  a  visit.  As  he  entered  the  room,  she  abruptly  addressed  him  In  ti 
same  words,  **  Dog  of  a  Druze  I  what,  hadn't  you  one  single  bullet  for  Ibrahii 
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Pasha?"  and  then  with  a  sort  of  sarcastic  ^ty,  dilated  on  the  pasha's  exaltation 
orer  them. 

Well  might  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  have  called  her,  on  a  different 
occasion,  '^  little  bulldog;"  she  made  the  saying  a  by-word  among  her 
servants,  and  not  a  Druze  came  near  the  house  but  he  was  saluted  with 
**  Dog  of  a  Druze !  what,  had  not  you  a  single  bullet  for  the  pasha  ?*' 
till  it  rankled  in  their  bosoms,  and  stung  to  the  core  by  these  cutting 
words,  they  swore  never  to  sleep  till  the  hour  of  vengeance  came. 

Lady  Hester's  political  subtility  and  sagacity,  was  evidently  derived 
from  the  school  in  which  she  had  been  educated.  She  often  said  to 
her  physician,  in  alluding  to  the  spy  system,  that  a  government  should 
never  employ  spies  of  the  description  generally  chosen. 

Men  of  ,'a  certain  appearance  and  information,  who  may  be  enabled  to  mix  in 
genteel  sodety.    They  are  always  known  or  suspected. 

M7  grandfiither  (she  used  to  say)  pursued  quite  a  different  plan.  His  spies 
were — a  hardy  sailor,  who  would  get  at  any  risk  into  a  port,  to  see  how  many  ships 
there  were— or  a  pedlar,  to  enter  a  camp— and  the  like.  There  were  two  hair- 
dressers in  London  (she  said),  the  best  spies  Bonaparte  had. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  readily  imagined  how  successfully  Lady 
Hester  put  thi^  system  into  operation  in  the  East.  We  will  give  an  ex- 
ample as  recorded  by  her  biographer. 

Monday^  Jvfy9. — ^I  went  to  Sayda.  On  my  way  I  passed  a  man  on  foot,  rag- 
gedlly  dressed,  evidently  weary  with  walking,  and  come  from  a  distance:  the  foot- 
hoy  who  was  with  me»  loitered  behindhand  a  recognition  seemed  to  take  place  be- 
tween them;  they  talked  together  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  the 
groom  resumed  his  station. 

'*Do  yon  know  that  poor  wretch?"  said  L    "  Where  does  he  oome  from?** 

"  He  is  a  sort  of  kinsman  o(  mine,"  replied  the  groom;  **  for  he  was  once  a  flsur- 
rier*8  boy  like  myself,  and  we  are  both  nicknamed  a/  baitar:  he  is  just  oome  from 
Damascus,  or  thereabouts." 

"How?"  said  I;  "I  thought  the  road  was  impassable.*' 

**  So  it  is,"  quoth  the  groom,  "  but  he  was  not  fool  enough,  I  dare  say,  to  come 
by  the  road;  there  are  plenty  of  by-paths  across  the  countiy." 

**  Is  there  no  news  of  the  pasha  and  the  Dmzes?"  asked  L 

"  Humph!"  said  the  groom;  *'  he  does  not  dare  to  tell  me  if  there  is;  but  what 
he  has  let  out  is  pretty  much  what  was  known  already.  A  battle  has  been  fought 
at  Yanta,  and  things  go  badly." 

At  night,  on  returning  to  tne  Dar,  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  this  same  pauper 
sitting  on  the  mustaby  in  front  of  the  porter's  lodge.  Logmagi  was  smoking  his 
narkili,  and  seeing  me  stare  at  the  man,  observed  with  a  quiet  air,  **  Here  is  a 
pretty  fellow,  come  to  offer  himself  as  a  cook;  but  I  think  he  would  hardly  make 
a  scullion;  however,  I  suppose  I  must  mention  it  to  her  felicity,  the  Syt." 

I  immediately  guessed  the  matter—he  had  been  sent  as  a  spy  to  the  camp.  This 
was  Lady  Hester's  way. 

During  the  siege  of  Acre  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Lady  Hester  was  made 
acquainted  with  every  thinjj^  that  went  forward.  A  barber  from  Acre 
had  taken  refuge  in  her  house.  She  made  him  take  leave  of  the  other 
servants  and  set  off  from  the  door.  Then  hiding  himself  under  a  rock 
when  he  was  at  a  distance,  he  dressed  himself  as  a  fakir,  and  in  this 
disguise  went  to  the  camp. 

There  (continued  Lady  Hester)  he  obtained  information  from  a  poor  devil  of  a 
water-carrier,  meanly  dressed,  and  toith  his  head  held  doum  (pashas  always  declare 
that  they  can  teU  an  European  from  a  native  consul,  as  the  latter  inyariably  hold 
their  heads  down),  like  one  in  misery,  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  him;  at  night, 
be  would  frequently  creep  between  the  ropes  of  the  pasha's  tent,  and  seem  to  sleep 
there  like  an  unhappy  b^g  who  had  no  hole  to  put  his  head  in.  Through  a  slit 
in  the  tent  he  could  see  and  hear  much  that  passed,  communicating  whatever  in- 
formation he  obtained  to  GioYonni,  who  brought  it  at  convenient  opportunities  to 
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Lady  Hester's  intimate  acquaintance  with  oriental  nanners  was  fiir* 
ther  shown  in  her  criticisms  upon  travellers. 

I  saw  Lard  B  *  *  *  *  (her  ladyship  relates),  when  he  was  trafeOmg;  at  the 
haihs  of  Tiberias,  where  AbdsUah  Pasha  hsppened  to  be.  Lord  B.  propoied  cs&« 
ing  on  the  pasha,  and  e^aq;>ped  himself  for  that  pnzpose  viA  a  pat  qfpisioUaMi 
a  yatagan  in  his  girdle. 

After  the  fashion  of  a  Turkish  thief-taker !  Luckily,  Lord  B.  men- 
tioned his  intention  to  Lady  Hester  the  day  before,  and  she  made  him 
aware  of  the  absurdity  of  the  thing.  Lady  Hester  says  of  Messrs. 
Pougolat  and  Michaud,  that  the?  speak  of  many  places  where  tbej 
could  hardly  have  gone,-  and  she  heard  from  M.  Chaboceau,  an  octo* 
genarian  doctor  at  Damascus,  that  Volney  never  went  to  Palmyra. 

De  Lamartine  gets  a  turn,  which  he  well  deserves,  in  exchange  for 
the  partly  unintentional  ridicule  which  he  assisted  in  heaping  upon  the 
*^  modern  enchantress^^he  exact  type  of  those  of  antiquity— -the  Circe 
of  the  desert !" 

The  people  in  Europe  (said  Lady  Hester),  are  all,  or  at  least  the  greater  port  of 
them,  fools,  with  their  ridiculous  grins,  their  affected  ways,  and  their  senseless  hi- 

bits.    •    •    *    Look  at  Monsieur  L gettmg  off  his  horse  half-a-dozen  lames 

to  kiss  his  dog,  and  take  him  out  of  his  bandbox  to  feed  him  on  the  loadlrom 
Beyrout  here:  the  very  muleteers  and  servants  thought  him  a  fixd.  And  then  thai 
way  of  thrusting  his  hands  in  his  breeches  pockets,  sticking  out  his  hg^  as  far  as 
he  could— what  is  that  like  ? 

Of  Lascaris,  of  whom  De  Lamartine  has  written  in  the  appendix  to 
his  **  Souvenirs  de  rOrient,"  Lady  Hester  said,  '*  He  had  the  heart  of  a 
Roman,  with  the  intrigue  of  a  Greek."  This  person  has  been  as  little  ap- 
preciated in  his  own  country  as  in  this;  partly  owing  to  the  barbarous  spell- 
ings of  his  Arabic  names,  and  partly  to  few  persons  being  able,  throueb 
geographical  ignorance,  to  follow  the  course  of  his  peregrinations.  He 
was  employed  by  Napoleon  to  wander  among  the  Arab  tribes,  and  in 
doing  so,  he  visited  districts  and  places  which  no  other  traveller  has 
ever  approached,  and  he  gives  the  only  existing  record  of  the  positive 
direction  of  the  emigrations  of  these  remarkable  people  when  ia  the 
heart  of  the  wilderness  and  the  desert. 

Much  unjust  obloquy  has  been  cast  upon  Lady  Hester  from  ber  oc- 
casionally refusing  to  see  travellers,  which  refusal  was  generally  attri- 
buted to  any  other  cause  than  the  reai  one,  the  bad  state  of  her  health. 

This  her  physician  attests  to,  both  in  the  case  of  M.  Pougolat  aod  of 
some  English  travellers,  who  alike  distinguished  themselves  by  a  dis- 
contented incivility.  Her  feelings,  on  the  contrary^  when  well  enough, 
appear  to  have  been  a  great  desire  to  receive  travellers,  especially  wbea 
aristocratic  or  literary.  When  in  the  case  of  Prince  Puckler  Muskau, 
her  physician  recommended  her  to  decline  the  visit,  on  the  score  both 
of  fatigue  and  expense.  "  Oh,  but  doctor,"  she  answered,  "  his  book, 
bis  book !  I  must  see  him,  if  it  is  only  to  have  some  things  written 
down.*'  And  she  did  see  him,  and  his  Abyssinian  slaves  into  thebarg 

One  of  Lady  Hester's  eccentricities  was  the  love  of  physicking  . 
visiters.  No  one  stopped  a  day  in  her  house  without  being  expeci 
to  take  a  black  draught.  Prince  Puckler  had  to  take  several ;  and 
the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  suite  at  Say 
during  a  time  of  plague,  a  servant  was  despatched  overnight  witb 
letter  and  seven  black  doses,  and  directions  how  to  take  them,  for  t 
Baron  de  Busech,  and  six  others  of  his  suite,  with  a  promise  of  eig 
more  doses  the  next  day  for  the  duke  and  the  rest.    This  genei 
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drencbiog  of  fifteen  travellers  was  no  slight  undertaking,  and  ^^  to  have 
heardy"  says  the  bio^pher,  "  Lady  Hester  and  myself  in  conference, 
weighing  the  probabilities  of  under  or  over-dosing  the  tali  captain  of 
the  guards^  the  mild  and  delicately  framed  baron ,  and  the  royal  stomach 
of  his  highnesSy  would  have  been  quite  a  comedy." 

The  interest  which  Lady  Hester  took  in  the  shape  of  the  foot^  and 
to  which,  as  with  other  matters,  an  undue  importance  has  been  attached, 
was  merely  a  portion  of  that  searching  and  inquisitive  talent,  which 
always  led  her  to  argue  how  much  and  how  justly  we  may  be  biased  in 
our  opinions  by  the  shape  of  any  particular  part  of  a  person's  body,  in* 
dependent  of  the  face,  and  which  argument  she  illustrated  by  marriages 
that  had  been  founded  on  no  better  grounds  of  selection. 

Lady  Hester  was  a  tremendous  talker ;  she  kept  her  physician  till 
two  or  three  in  the  morning  listening  to  her. 

It  may  1)6  alleged  (says  the  doctor),  that  nothing  was  more  eaay  than  to  find  ex* 
coses  for  breaking  up  a  conversation,  but  it  waa  not  so,  for  her  words  ran  on  in 
such  an  uninterrupted  stream,  that  one  never  could  seize  a  moment  to  make  a 
pause.  I  have  sat  more  than  eight,  ten, — ^naj,  twelTe  and  thirteen  hours  at  a  time! 
*  *  *  Miss  Williams  once  assured  me  that  Lady  Hester  kept  Mr.  N.  (an  Eng- 
liahgentlemaD  who  was  her  doctor  some  time)  so  long  in  discourse,  that  he  fainted 
away. 

Of  her  conversation,  her  biographer  says,  that  it  was  '^  generally 
familiar  and  colloquial,  sometimes  sarcastic,  sometimes  rising  to  elo- 
quence so  noble  and  dignified,  that,  like  an  overflowing  river,  it  bore 
down  every  thing  before  it.'' 

That  there  was  much  wisdom  in  her  conversation,  may  be  evidenced 
by  an  example. 

But  oh  I  how  I  detest  your  sentimental  people  who  pretend  to  be  full  of  feeling  I 
— ^who  will  cry  over  a  worm,  and  yet  treat  real  misfortune  with  neglect  Thm 
are  your  fine  ladies  that  I  have  seen  in  a  dining-room,  and  when  by  accident  an 
earwig  has  come  out  ci  a  peach,  after  having  been  half-killed  in  opening  it,  she 
would  pTclatm,  *'  Oh,  poor  thing!  you  haTe  lm)ken  its  back — do  spare  it — I  can't 
bear  to  see  even  an  insect  suffer.  Oh  I  there,  my  lord,  how  you  hurt  it:  stop,  let 
me  open  the  window  and  put  it  out."  And  then  the  husbuid  drawls  out,  *'  My 
wife  is  quite  remarkable  for  her  sensibility;  I  married  her  purely  for  that."  And 
then  the  wife  cries,  **  Oh!  now,  my  lord,  you  are  too  good  to  say  that:  if  I  had 
not  had  a  grain  of  feeling,  I  should  hare  learnt  it  iVom  you."  And  so  th^  go  on, 
praising  each  other,  and  perhaps,  the  next  morning,  when  she  is  getting  into  her 
carriage,  a  poor  woman,  with  a  child  at  her  breast,  and  so  starred  that  she  has  not 
a  dn^  of  milk,  begs  diaiity  of  her,  and  she  draws  up  the  glass,  and  tells  the  foot- 
man, another  time,  not  to  let  those  disgusting  people  stand  at  the  door. 

Besides  what  relates  to  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  these  memoirs  con- 
tain many  amusing  and  interesting  anecdotes  concerning  her  relations 
to  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Gamelford,  as  also  of  Beau  Brummell,  Abdullah 
Pasha,  and  others.  The  vigorous  and  unsparing  attack  lately  made 
by  Thiers  upon  the  memory  of  Pitt,  as  one  desirous  of  warfare,  and 
who  was  alone  opposed  to  the  Consul  Bonaparte's  desire  of  peace, 
than  which  nothing  was  ever  more  unjust,  meets  with  an  anticipatory 
denial  in  these  pages. 

I  once  heard  a  great  person  (says  Lady  Hester),  in  conversation  with  him  on  the 
subject,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  reply  was,  "  Whenever  I  can  make  peace,  whether  with  a 
consul,  or  with  whosoever  it  is  at  the  head  of  the  French  govemmdxt,  provided  I  can 
have  dependcmce  on  Ann,  1  wiU  do  it. 

Lady  Hester  also  said  that  those  who  asserted  that  Mr.  Pitt  wanted 
to  put  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne,  and  that  they  followed  his  principles, 
Ikd ;  and  if  she  had  been  in  Parliament,  she  would  have  told  them  so. 
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Besides  which,  we  have  also  now  proof  to  the  same  effect  in  Lord  Malmes- 
bury's  Diaries  and  Correspondence,  and  it  has  been  even  allowed  by 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  that  war  was  not  only  inevitable,  but  that  the 
consul's  expressed  desires  for  peace,  were  insincere ;  and  with  Malta, 
and  his  army  in  Egypt  blockaded,  that  peace  would  have  been  injurious 
to  Great  Britain. 

This  extraordinary  woman  never  rallied  after  she  received  intimation 
that  her  pension  would  be  stopped  to  pay  her  debts,  an  intimatioo, 
which,  according  to  Lord  Palmerston*s  assurance,  was  sug:gested  by  no- 
thing but  a  desire  to  save  her  ladyship  from  the  embarrassments  which 
might  have  arisen  if  the  parties  who  had  claims  upon  her,  were  to  call 
upon  the  consul-general  to  act  according  to  the  strict  line  of  his  duty, 
under  the  capitulations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Porte. 

You  can  be  no  longer  of  anj  use  to  me  (she  said  to  her  doctorX  and  therefine 
had  better  go  as  soon  as  yon  can. 

The  mason  was  sent  for  from  Sayda,  and  stones  and  materials  were 
collected  for  walling-up  the  gateway.  Lady  Hester  drew  out  on  pa- 
per the  exact  manner  in  which  she  wished  it  to  be  done.  It  was  a 
screen,  which  completely  masked  the  gateway,  and  left  a  side  opening 
just  large  enough  for  a  cow  or  an  ass  laden  with  water  to  enter. 

I  superintended  (says  the  doctor)  this  work  of  self -inhumation,  the  like  of  which 
never  entered  woman's  mind  before.  It  was  an  aflhir  of  two  days,  Monday  and 
Tuesday. 

The  same  day,  Tuesday,  the  doctor  spoke  to  her  ladyship  medically 
for  the  last  time.  She  wrote  to  him  several  letters  after  his  departure. 
Her  servants  had  become  idler  and  more  impudent  than  ever,  and  the 
hyeenas  prowled  into  her  very  garden.  Yet  under  these  circumstanca 
she  wrote  in  the  usual  strain. 

What  a  simpleton  you  are  sometimes  t  Leave  my  systems  to  me,  and  adopt 
those  of  your  own;  but  don't  blame  mine  as  you  have  done,  without  knoiring  the 
reason  of  them. 

I  am  contented  with  the  violence  of  my  own  character;  it  draws  a  line  for  me 
hetween  friends  and  enemies. 

Thus  she  lived  on  till  the  June  following,  slowly  wasting  away,  every 
body  being  in  ignorance  of  her  approaching  end,  except  Logmagi  and 
the  servants  immediately  about  her. 

At  length  Mr.  Moore,  our  consul  at  Beyrout,  hearing  that  she  was  ill,  rode  onr 
the  mountains,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  American  missionary,  to  visit 
her.  It  was  evening  when  they  arriv^  and  a  piofoimd  sil^oe  was  over  all  the 
palace;  no  one  met  them;  they  lighted  their  own  lamps  in  the  outer  court,  ud 
passed,  unquestioned,  through  court  and  gallery,  until  they  came  where  «%e  )xf. 
A  corpse  was  the  only  inhabitant  of  the  palace;  and  the  isolation  f^om  her  kisd 
which  she  had  sought,  was  indeed  complete.  That  morning  thirty-seven  servanti 
had  watched  every  motion  of  her  eye;  hut  its  spell  once  darkened  by  death,  ereiy 
one  fled  with  such  plunder  as  they  could  secure,  •  *  *  not  a  single  thing  vas 
left  in  the  room  where  she  lay  dead,  except  the  ornaments  upon  her  person;  no  one 
had  ventured  to  touch  them;  and  even  in  death  she  seemed  able  to  protect  herself. 
At  midnight  her  countryman  and  die  missionary  carried  her  out  by  torcfaJight  to  a 
spot  in  the  garden  that  had  been  formerly  her  favourite  resort,  and  there  they 
buried  her. 

This  is  Mr.  Warburton's  account,  and  no  doubt  correct  in  its  main 
particulars.  The  physician  says,  that  by  newspaper  report,  she  was 
interred  according  to  her  desire,  in  the  same  grave  where  the  body  of 
Captain  Lonstaunau  had  been  placed  some  years  before  in  her  own 
garden,  which,  as  the  captain  was  only  son  of  her  old  pensioner,  the 
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genera],  the  doctor  very  reasonably  doubts  ;  he  also  clears  the  memory 
of  the  girl,  whom  she  had  adopted  and  maintained  for  years,  of  having 
robbed  Lady  Hester  of  her  watch,  for  the  niece  of  Pitt  had  no  such 
luxury  in  her  so»called  palace. 


THE  WHITE  SLAVE* 


Russia  readily  affords  abundant  materials  to  romance.  The  in- 
stitutions of  the  middle  ages  still  mingling  with  those  of  the  present 
day,  a  population  of  feudal  lords  and  of  serfs  or  slaves,  full  of  loyalty 
without  love,  and  devotion  without  mind,  are  not  more  fertile  in  inci- 
dents and  positions  than  the  transition  between  Western  civilisation  and 
Oriental  barbarity — ^the  Asiatic  robe,  the  Oriental  salutation,  and  the 
Tartar  mosque,  mingling  with  the  busy  trade,  methodised  transport, 
martial  splendour,  and  imperial  pomp  of  a  progressive  civilisation. 

The  author  of  the  "  Revelations  of  Russia*'  has  made  use  of  these 
materials  with  the  skilful  pen  and  vigorous  hand  of  one  familiar  with 
his  subject,  and  versed  iti  all  its  details ;  and  he  has  added  to  these 
fortuitous  acquirements  of  travel  and  experience,  a  power  of  exposing 
liuman  nature  and  sources  of  aiction  in  a  concise  and  energetic  lan- 
guage, which  must  have  insured  success  in  whatever  direction  he  might 
have  turned  his  abilities. 

The  "  White  Slave"  is  a  romance,  which,  for  dramatic  power,  pro- 
found and  startling  thought,  bold  and  efficient  execution,  and  welU 
sustained  interest,  has  few  equals  in  this  country.  The  monotonous 
uniformity  of  our  highly-polished  civilisation  no  longer  admits  of 
violent  contrasts  or  of  extreme  situations,  and  the  author  had  an  ad- 
vantage here,  which  he  has  not  failed  to  avail  himself  of,  till  some  will 
say  the  cup  is  almost  overcharged. 

It  is  evident,  however,  on  considering  so  strange  and  eventful  a  his- 
tory in  all  its  bearings,  that  if  any  extravagance  can  be  detected,  it  has 
its  origin  in  the  feeling  entertained  by  the  author,  that  he  had  an  au- 
dience to  win  in  the  first  place,  and  opinions  to  diffuse  and  principles 
to  impart  in  the  other.  Hence  it  can  be  explained  at  once  why  the 
Russian  serf  is  made  to  wed  to  misery  a  beautiful  English  maiden,  and 
why  a  young  French  elegant  should  be  made  the  hero  of  the  Sclavo- 
nian  girl's  love.  Publicity  is  now-a-days  the  scourge  of  evil;  it  is  at- 
tained with  great  difficulty,  but  once  Won,  it  is  a  weapon  that  tells  with 
wondrous  and  certain  eflfect.  Hence  the  novel,  as  a  pleasing  medium 
of  conveying  information,  opinions,  or  even  doctrines,  has  become  so 
popular  a  vehicle,  that  resource  i^  had  to  it  by  politicians  and  political 
economists,  by  philanthropists  and  religious  controversalists  alike. 

The  author  of  the  "  White  Slave"  had  great  evils  to  expose,  and  a 
system  which  is  abhorrent  to  human  nature  to  denounce ;  and  he  has 
therefore  chosen  the  painful  afternative  of  calling  the  attention  of  this 
country  to  horrors  of  such  crying  magnitude,  by  involving  one  of  its 
fairest  daughters  in  all  the  sufferings  and  humiliating  results  which  they 
can  be  supposed  to  entail.  It  is  not  a  very  agreeable  picture,  for  we 
hold  that  the  peasant  slave,  Nadeshta,  is  but  second  in  interest  to  the 
misguided  Blanche  Mortimer ;  but  we  must  pardon  this  for  the  mani- 
fest great  and  sincere  objects  which  the  author  had  in  view. 

—————— ^ —  < 

*  lie  Whiteslave;  or,  the  Bussian  Feasant  Girl.    3  vols. 
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The  episodes,  if  we  may  so  term  certain  well-«ketdied  scenes  and 
transactions  which  do  not  bear  directly  either  upon  the  narrative  or  the 
objects  in  view,  as  more  especially  Count  Horace's  introduction  to 
British  field  sports,  fully  attest,  what  we  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  it  has  not  been  from  want  either  of  power  or  of  materials  that  the 
author  has  had  recourse  to  what  stands  out  so  evidently  as  mere  helps 
to  his  purpose.  He  fully  manifests  that  where  delineation  of  charac- 
ter, humorous  and  graphic  incident,  and  a  sound  reasoning  faculty,  are 
wanted,  he  is  at  home  in  any  country ;  and  that  it  has  been  for  the 
benefit  of  his  readers,  rather  than  his  own,  that  his  hero  was  not  a 
SuwarofF  instead  of  a  Count  Horace,  and  his  heroine  an  Obrasoff  in- 
stead  of  a  Mortimer. 

Bob  Bridle,  the  English  groom,  who  sticks  to  his  thoroughbred  Lu- 
cifer, with  change  of  masters,  as  a  cat  does  to  a  house,  is  a  well-drawn 
character,  and  as  great  a  relief  to  the  otherwise  dark  narrative  as  the 
flash  of  a  candle  is  in  one  of  6uido*s  shadowy  portraits.  His  6rst  in- 
terview with  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  on  an  occasion  when  his 
highness  was  infuriated  by  being  thwarted  in  punishing  a  soldier,  must 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  author*s  style. 

*^  Who  is  that  fellow?  how  does  be  daie  to  pass  me  so  upon  the  road?  Stopf 
said  the  grand  duke. 

<*  So  I  will  when  I  get  to  my  journey's  end,**  said  Bob  to  himsell 

^  Stop  I  stop!  stopr  echoed  half-a-dozen  Toioes. 

"Bring  him  backr  thundered  Constantine  to  the  Cossacks,  who,  calling  to  him 
to  stop,  spurred  after  him. 

'' Ayl  if  joa  gentlemen  with  the  long  poles  catch  me,  you  may  serve  me  like 
that  ere  ginger  pop  and  bottled  atoat 

^  Spur  after  him!— stop  him! — spear  him  through!*'  vodHerated  the  grand  duke, 
as  he  saw  Lucifer  break  away  from  his  pursuers  like  a  greyhoond  fh>m  a  set  cf 
heavy  mastiffs,  and  his  rider  turning  his  head  to  look  contemptoously  back,  ss  lie 
said,  in  answer  to  their  wild  hurrah : 

"  One  would  think  it  was  Bedlam  broke  loose,  with  these  fellows  without  nmi 
to  their  hats!** 

The  light  weight  the  gray  was  canTing,  and  the  length  of  his  stride  as  he 
bounded  lightly  on,  would  evidently  soon  haive  enabled  hmi,  as  Bob  ezpresaedit^ 
*<  to  get  away  from  them  like  a  bird,  without  taming  a  hav,"  so  easily  he  seemed, 
without  an  effort,  to  shoot  ahead,  when  suddenly  a  detached  body  of  horee-artil- 
lery,  changing  its  quarters,  appeared  upon  the  road  before  him,  and  Bob  vai 
obuged  to  pull  up.  Bat  he  had  no  thoughts  of  surrendering  to  the  Philistines.  He 
was  only  delibeniting  whether  he  should  ride  suddenly  straight  thraoi^  the  Cos* 
sacks,  for  BoVs  contempt  for  the  firmness  of  a  military  seat  unjust^  enough  ex- 
tended even  to  them;  but  in  another  instant  he  made  up  his  mind,  and,  sponiDg 
off  the  high  road,  he  took  across  a  field  right  up  to  a  wooden  paling.  The  ragged 
pieces  of  split  pine-wood  stuck  into  tiie  earth  dSigonally,  which  compose  the  tiaioeB 
in  Russia,  form  a  formidable  chevaux-de-firise ;  a  horse  stumUing  must  inevitaU^ 
be  staked;  but  Bob,  who  knew  the  vigour  of  his  mighty  stallion,  and  how,  fxm. 
never  having  been  hunted,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  mudi  higher  than  was  ae- 
cessary  to  his  fences,  unlike  a  seasoned  old  hunter,  who  measures  the  height  so 
accurately  by  the  eye,  and  puts  forth  no  unnecessary  strength  to  waste  it— Bob 
Bridle  rode  Lucifer  at  the  paiing,  and  Lucifer  cleared  it  like  a  flying  Pegasus. 

An  exclamation  of  admiration  burst  from  the  Cossacks  as  they  came  up  one  by 
one,  and  found  how  impracticable  was  the  leap  for  their  own  horses;  but  the  vild 
blood  of  the  sons  of  the  Steppe  was  up,  and  they  galloped  round  it  shouting  and 
shaking  their  pennonless  spears. 

'*  Give  me  a  lance!**  aaid  the  grand  duke,  who,  furious  at  seeing  his  people 
baffled  by  the  ftigitive,  had  just  galloped  up. 

He  was  better  mounted  than  any  of  his  accompaniment,  being  a  prince,  and  atie 
to  afford  any  kind  of  horse,  and  a  bold  rider,  not  afraid  to  back  a  good  one. 

He  put  his  horse  to  the  fence,  and,  though  the  animal  could  not  leap  it  with  liia 
heavy  weight,  the  rotten  wood  gave  way,  and  thus  he  forced  a  passage,  and,  witb 
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«a  ootib  which  moged  iaio  a  savage  yell,  and  with  a  bweiing  faiow,  he  vode  away 
&r  ahead  of  all  his  Cossacks. 

Now  Bob  had  reached  the  crest  of  one  of  those  undulatioiis  of  ground  called 
iBOfantams  in  Bnssia,  and  in  England  hillocks.  He  looked  round  in  triumphant 
•eciBity,  andliodfer,  as  he  shook  his  mane  to  the  wind,  neighed  a  blast  of  denance. 
Neither  were  yet  aware  that  the  ground,  covmed  with  green  grass  and  low  bushef 
before  them  was  so  treacherous,  till  the  grand  duke  bSng  within  distance,  they 
attempted  to  proceed,  and  went  floundering  into  moss-pit  a^er  moss-pit,  and  quag- 
mire after  quagmire,  till  their  pursuer  was  dose  upon  them. 

*'  Now,  Lucifer,  now  then,"  sobloq^cused  Bob,  '*  who  hoi  hold  up—don't  let  us  be 
beaten  by  a  soldier.  Oh,  for  five  minutes  of  the  two-mile  course  d  Newmarket ! 
This  la  only  fit  for  a  firog  or  a  tadpole,  not  for  a  well-bred  English  horse  with  a 
Christian  rider  on  his^back;'*  and  at  this  moment  the  gray  floundoed  up  to  his 
shoulders. 

Bob  hoird  a  horse  blowing  behind  him;  he  turned  his  head— there  was  the 
grand  di&e  five  paces  ofl^  riding  at  him  so  fiercely  with  his  lance,  that  it  was  only 
with  the  utmost  dexterity  that  Bob,  by  moving  sideways  on  his  saddle,  av(^ed  tlie 
thnifft,  which,  as  it  was,  grazed  his  jacket,  though  with  great  presence  of  mind 
be  caught  and  held  ihstthe  shaft. 

"  D— n  your  broomstick,  don't  poke  it  at  me,**  said  Bob,  forgetful  of  his  Bible, 
and  lifting  his  horse  out  of  the  slough,  whilst,  he  still  grasping  one  end  of  tiie 
spear,  and  the  grand  duke  holding  the  other,  it  became  obvious  that  one  of  the 
two  must  soon  beoome  unseated.  But  Bob  held  to  his  saddle  like  an  iron  vice, 
and  when  the  grand  duke  found  that  his  balance  was  nearly  lost,  he  let  go  and 
drew  his  sabre. 

**  Ah  I**  said  the  groom,  *'  if  I  only  knew  which  was  the  right  end  of  it,  Td  poke 
you  back  again,**  and  then  he  threw  the  lance  contemptuously  down.  But  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  did  not  permithim  to  get  a  foir  start;  again  Lucifei  vras  swamped 
in  a  nooaa-pit,  and  the  inftiriated  Constantine,  who  through  good  luck,  or  skill,  or 
knowledge  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  had  been  more  su^essfnl  in  keeping  his 
horse's  footing,  at  length  got  at  him,  and  began  raining  the  blows  of  ms  sabre 
about  LudiSer's  quarters,  and  Bob  Bridle's  head  and  shoulders.  Happily  the  sword 
had  been  thoroughly  blnnM  by  its  previous  usage. 

Nefverthdess,  by  one  tremendous  plunge,  the  horse  gained  a  smooth  piece  of 
Wvd  tuif ;  but  after  a  short  space  there  was  again  a  palpable  marsh  before  them. 
Bob  turned  to  see  how  fiur  the  duke  was  behind,  and  as  he  turned  he  saw  a  gash 
on  Lucifer's  quarters,  finom  which  the  blood  was  streaming.  Bob's  patience  was 
gone;  the  bog  was  before  him,  the  cause  of  his  indignation  dose  on  his  horse's  heels. 
He  turned  round,  and  to  the  grand  duke's  surprise,  spurred  right  upon  him.  Con- 
stantine was  very  skilful  in  equestrian  combat,  but  he  was  unaccustomed  to  en- 
counter riders  upon  managed  horses;  Lucifer  came  upon  him  like  a  Ihunderbdt 
wiUi  a  stride  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  at  a  bound,  and  the  velodty  of  a  missile. 
The  steady  unflinching  hand,  the  quick  energetic  bed  of  the  Englifimian,  enabled 
him  to  guide  the  very  last  of  these  projections  of  his  horse's  weight,  multi- 
plied as  its  power  was  by  its  speed,  so  as  to  catch  the  grand  duke's  diarger  side- 
ways, and  down  came  man  and  horse  before  the  charge  of  Bob  and  Lucifer  as  if 
sh&tered  by  a  cannon-ball.  Luckily  it  was  on  the  spongy  moss  turf,  whidi  was 
IBce  a  spring  mattress. 

**  Now,"  Mud  Bob,  **  what  have  you  got  to  say  fbr  yourself  that  I  don't  trample 
the  life  out  of  you?" 

The  grand  duke  was  stunned  for  a  moment;  his  face  had  been  buried  in  the 
mnd,  and  he  had  not  suflidently  recovered  his  breath  to  answer. 

**  Highness!  they  call  you,"  continued  the  exasperated  Bob,  "your  ways  is  the 
lofwest  that  ever  I  heard  of,  to  go  and  ii^ure  a  dumb  animal  with  that  ere  pruning- 
hook  of  your'n.  What  had  we  done  to  you  that  you  should  ride  after  me  and  stir 
me  up  with  a  long  pole,  as  if  I  was  a  bear  in  the  theological  gardens?  What  bu- 
siness had  you  to  slash  me  about  the  head?  Did  you  t&e  my  head  for  a  piece  of 
crockery,  or  my  neck  for  the  neck  of  one  of  them  'ere  bottles?  Fve  a  mind  to  try 
yoor'n,  I  have." 

But  in  the  midst  of  Bob's  triumph,  the  Cossacks  had  taken  adranti^G  of  the 
awampy  ground;  th^  were  surrounding  the  marsh,  and  six  or  eight  were  close 
i^on  him  with  wpaSaed  lances. 

*'No,no,  no,  nor  shouted  the  grand  duke,  with  a  terrible  oath,  xaising  himidf 
upon  one  hand.    ''Not  a  hair  of  Us  head  shall  be  hurt!" 

The  Cossacks  seized  Lucifer's  bridle. 

^  What  a  man !"  continued  Constantine,  rising  up,  *'  though  there  is  so  little  of  lum.'^ 
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The  author  has  felt  justly  that  the  effect  of  Count  Horace's  and 
Nadeshta's  first  declaratioa  of  love  while  in  hopeless  immersioD  to  the 
neck  in  a  cold  moss,  although  well  told,  causes  a  feeling  of  the  ludi- 
crous to  creep  involuntary  upon  the  reader;  and  the  highly  wrought 
scene  of  the  dice,  reminds  one  in  an  equally  involuntary  manner,  of  a 
celebrated  etching;  but  we  are  neither  so  discontented  nor  hypocritical 
as  to  wish  to  change  a  word  in  either ;  indeed,  we  doubt  if  any  ro- 
mance of  the  season  will  command  a  la^er  class  of  readers  than  the 
"  White  Slave." 

THE  PRISONER  OF  AHLDEN.* 

Space  does  not  remain  this  month  to  do  justice  to  a  remarkable  de- 
fence, just  published,  of  the  life  and  character  of  Sophia  Dorothea, 
who  was  Consort  to  George  I.  before  he  ascended  the  British  throne, 
and  the  mother  of  George  II.  It  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  and 
tragic  histories  which  were  once  common  in  the  domestic  events  of  pa* 
lace  life,  and  which,  never  perhaps  thoroughly  understood,  except  by 
the  principal  actors  themselves,  and  afterwards  purposely  shrouded  ia 
an  impervious  mystery,  present  features  of  so  striking  and  terrible  a 
character,  as  to  leave  the  impressions  of  a  drama  or  a  romance,  rather 
than  of  a  carefully  and  philosophically  compiled  historical  narrative. 

The  exact  coincidence  between  the  "  Memoirs,"  derived  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  and  the  "  Diary"  of  the  royal  prisoner  herself,  in 
the  details  which  concern  the  plot  of  the  embroidered  glove,  and  the 
murder  of  Count  KCnigsmark,  is  remarkable.  The  queen  could  not 
have  had  information  of  the  circumstance  attendant  upon  the  last  of 
these  sad  occurrences  but  at  second-hand.  They  are  not  contained  in 
"  Mademoiselle  Knesebeck's  Memoir,"  a  translation  of  which  is  given 
in  the  appendix,  and  she  could  scarcely  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  death-bed  confession  of  the  Countess  Platen,  which  is  preserved  at 
Vienna.  We  are  therefore  led  to  deduce  that  the  author  modelled  his 
narrative  of  these  two  important  features  in  the  case,  from  the  "  Diary;" 
or  that  the  queen  obtained  her  information  from  one  of  the  witnesses, 
whose  depositions  are  still  preserved  among  the  MSS.  archives  at  Han- 
over. 

It  fills  one  with  wonder  to  think  that  such  dark  events  as  are  here 
recorded,  should  have  occurred  little  more  than  a  century  back.  From 
the  impenetrable  cloud  which  was  purposely  made  to  veil  the  history 
of  the  unfortunate  Sophia  Dorothea,  the  author  justly  remarks  that  that 
illustrious  lady  has  been  the  "  Iron  Mask"  of  the  court  of  Hanover 
and  the  explanation  of  the  mystery  now  given  to  the  public,  will  be  un- 
doubtedly eagerly  read,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  or  even  in  the 
stronger  impulse  of  awakened  sympathy,  and  a  still  existing  chivalrous 
abhorrence  of  unjust  persecution,  but  as  ah  indispensable  fragment  in 
the  completion  of  a  national  history,  which  is  by  no  means  spotless. 

%*  The  notice  of  the  Baroness  Calabrella's  "  Evenings  at  Hade 
Hall,"  referred  to  at  page  303,  is  unavoidably  delayed. 

*  Memoirs  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  Consort  of  George  L  Chiefly  from  the  tea 
arcfaiTes  of  HJanover,  Brunswick,  Berlui,  and  Vienna;  indnding  a  Diary  of  t 
ConTersations  of  Illustrions  Personages  of  those  Coorts,  iUostratiTe  of  her  Histoi 
with  Letters  and  other  Documents.  Now  first  pnbliahed  from  the  original 
3  vols.,  8vo. 
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FIRST   8EBIES. 


AURIOL ;  OR,  THE  ELIXIR  OF  LIFE. 

PROLOGUE— 1599. 


DOCTOB  LAMB. 


Ths  sixteenth  century  drew  to  a  close.  It  was,  the  last  day  of  the 
last  year,  and  two  hours  only  were  wanting  to  .the  birth  of  anotner  year 
and  of  another  century. 

The  night  was  solemn  and  beautiful.  Myriads  of  stars  paved  the 
deep  vault  of  heaven;  the  crescent  moon  hung  like  a  silver  lamp  in  the 
midst  of  them;  a  stream  of  rosy  and  quiveriug  light  issuing  from  the 
northHraversed  sky,  like  the  tail  of  some  stupendous  comet ;  while  from 
its  point  of  effluence  broke  forth,  ever  and  anon,  coruscations  rivalling 
in  splendour  and  variety  of  hue  the  most  brilliant  discharge  of  fire- 
wcnrks. 

A  sharp  frost  prevailed;  but  the  atmosphere  was  clear  and  dry,  and 
neither  wind  nor  snow  aggravated  the  wholesome  rigour  of  the  season. 
The  water  lay  in  thick  congealed  masses  around  the  conduits  and  wells, 
and  the  buckets  were  frozen  on  their  stands.  The  thoroughfares  were 
sheeted  with  ice,  and  dangerous  to  horsemen  and  vehicles;  but  the  foot- 
ways were  firm  and  pleasant  to  the  tread. 

Here  and  there,  a  fire  was  lighted  in  the  streets,  round  which  ragged 
urchins  and  mendicants  w^ere  collected,  roasting  fragments  of  meat  stuck 
upon  iron  prongs ;  or  quaffing  deep  draughts  of  metheglin  and  ale,  out 
of  leathern  cups.  Crowds  were  collected  in  the  open  places,  watching 
the  wonders  in  the  heavens,  and  drawing  auguries  from  them,  chiefly 
sinister,  for  most  of  the  beholders  thought  the  signs  portended  the  speedy 
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death  of  the  queen,  and  the  advent  of  a  new  monarch  from  the  north — 
a  safe  and  easy  interpretation,  considering  the  advanced  age  and  declin- 
ing health  of  the  illustrious  Elizabeth,  together  with  the  kaown  appoint- 
ment of  her  successor,  James  of  Scotland. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  habits  of  the  times,  few  persons  had  re- 
tired to  rest,  an  universal  wish  prevailing  among  the  citizens  to  see  the 
new  year  in,  and  welcome  the  century  aocompanyiiu^  it-.  Lights  gtim- 
mered  in  most  windows,  revealing  the  nolly-sprigs  and  laurel-leaves  stuck 
thickly  in  their  diamond  panes;  while,  whenever  a  door  was  opened,  a 
ruddy  gleam  burst  across  the  street;  and  a  glance  inside  the  dwelling 
showed  its  inmates  either  gathered  round  the  glowing  hearth,  occupied 
in  mirthful  sports — fox-i'th*-hole,  blind-man's-bu£^  or  shoe-the-mare— or 
seated  at  the  ample  board  groaning  with  Christmas  cheer. 

Music  and  sins;ing  were  heard  at  every  comer,  and  bands  of  comely 
damsels,  escorted  by  their  sweethearts,  went  from  house  to  house,  bearing 
huge  browp  bowls  dressed  with  ribbons  and  rosemary,  and  filled  with  a 
drink  called  ^' lamb's- wooj^'^'^eomposed  of  sturdy  ale,  sweetened  witii 
sugar,  spiced  witbnutmegi  and  having  toasts  and  burnt  crabs  floating 
within  it, — a  draught  from  which  seldom  brought  its  pretty  bearers  leas 
than  a  groat,  and  occasionally  a  more  valuable  coin. 

Such  was  the  vigil  of  the  year  Sixteen  Hundred. 

On  this  night,  and  at  jthe  tenth  hour,  a  man  of  striking  and  venerable 
aj^earance  was  seen  to  emeige  upon  a  small  wooden  balcony,  projecting 
from  a  bay-window  near  the  top  of  a  picturesque  structure  situated  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  London  Bridge. 

The  old  man's  beard  and  hair  were  as  white  as  snow — the  former 
descending  almost  to  his  girdle;  so  were  the  thick  over^-hanging  brows 
that  shaded  his  still  pierdng  eyes.  His  forehead  was  high,  bald,  and 
ploughed  by  innumerable  wrinkles.  His  countenance,  despite  its  death- 
like paleness,  had  a  noble  and  majestic  cast,  and  his  figure,  though  worn 
to  the  bone  by  a  life  of  the  severest  study,  and  bent  by  the  weight  of 
years,  must  have  been  once  lofty  and  commanding.  His  dress  consisted 
of  a  doublet  and  hose  of  sad-coloured  doth,  over  which  he  wore  a  loose 
gown  of  black  silk.  His  head  was  covered  by  a  square  Uack  o^,  from 
beneath  which  his  silver  locks  strayed  over  his  shoidders. 

Known  by  the  name  of  Doct6r  Lamb,  and  addicted  to  alchemieal  and 
philosophiou  pursuits,  this  venerable  personage  was  esteemed  by  the 
vulgar  as  Httle  better  than  a  wizard.  Strange  tales  were  reported  and 
believed  of  him.  Amongst  others,  it  was  said  that  he  possessea  a  frunifiar, 
because  he  chanced  to  employ  a  deformed,  crack-brained  dwar^  who  a^- 
dated  him  in  his  operations,  and  ^diom  he  appropriately  enough  denomi- 
nated  Flapdragon. 

Doctor  Lamb's  gaze  was  fixed  intentiy  upon  the  heavens,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  noting  the  position  of  the  moon  with  refifrenoe  to  some  par- 
ticular star. 

After  remaining  in  this  posture  for  a  few  minutes,  he  was  aboQi 
retire,  when  a  loud  crash  arrested  him,  and  he  turned  to  see  whenc 
proceeded. 

Immediately  before  him  stood  the  Southwark  gateway — a  square  si 
building,  with  a  round,  embatUed  turret  at  each  comer,  and  a  fiat,  lea 
roof,  planted  with  a  forest  of  poles,  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  high,  gamisl' 
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With  hnnuai  heads.  To  his  surprise,  the  doctor  peiceiyed  that  two  of 
these  poles  had  just  been  overthrown  by  a  tall  man,  who  was  in  the  aet 
of  stripping  them  of  their  grisly  burdens. 

Hiaving  accomplished  his  object,  the  mysterious  plunderer  thrust  his 
spoil  into  a  leathern  bag  with  which  he  was  provided,  tied  its  mouth, 
and  was  about  to  take  his  departure  by  means  of  a  rope-ladder  attached 
to  the  battlements,  when  his  retreat  was  suddenty  cut  off  by  the  gate- 
keeper, armed  with  a  halberd,  and  bearing  a  lantern,  who  issued  from  a 
door  opening  upon  the  leads. 

The  baffled  marauder  looked  round,  and  remarking  the  open  window 
at  which  Doctor  Lamb  was  stationed,  hurled  the  sack  and  its  contents 
through  it.  He  then  tried  to  gain  the  ladder,  but  was  intercepted  by 
ihe  gatdceeper,  who  dealt  him  a  severe  blow  on  the  head  with  his  hal- 
berd. The  .plunderer  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  attempted  to  draw  his 
sword ;  but  before  he  could  do  so,  he  received  a  thrust  in  the  side  from 
his  opponent.  He  then  fdl,  and  the  gatekeeper  would  have  repeated  the 
blow,  if  the  doctOT  had  not  called  to  himrtO  desist. 

"  Do  not  loll  him,  good  Baldred,"  he  cried.  ^  The  attempt  may  not 
be  so  criminal  as  it  appears.  Doubtless,  the  mutilated  remains  which 
the  poor  wretch  has  att^npted  to  carry  oS,  are  those  of  his  kindred,  and 
horror  at  their  exposure  must  have  led  him  to  commit  the  ofiRsnce." 

**  It  may  be,  doctor,"  replied  Baldred ;  ''  aiid  if  so  I  shall  be  sorry  I 
have  hurt  him.  But  I  am  responsible  for  the  safe  custody  of  these  trai- 
torous relics,  and  it  is  as  much  as  my  own  head-  is  worth  to  permit  their 
remoraL" 

'*Iknow  it,"  replied  Doctor  Lamb;  *^  and  you  are  fully  justified  in 
what  you  have  done.  It  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  matter,  to 
know  whose  miserable  remains  have  been  disturbed.*' 

''They  were  the  heads  of  two  rank  papists,"  repHed  Baldred,  ^^vrho 
were  de<»pitated  on  Tower  Hill,  on  Saint  Nicholas's  day,  three  weeks 
igo^  for  conspiring  against  the  queen." 

'^  But  their  names?"  demanded  the  doctor.  *^  How  were  they 
called?" 

"  They- were  fiUher  and  son,"  replied  Baldred; — **  Sir  Simon  Darcy 
and  Master  Reginald  Darcy.  Perchance  they  were  known  to  your 
worship?" 

**  Too  w^ — ^too  well  I"  replied  Doctor  Lamb,  in  a  voice  of  emotion, 
that  startled  his  hearer.  **  They  were  near  kinsmen  (^mine  own.  "What 
is  he  like  who  has  made  this  strange  attempt)?" 

'*0f  a  verity,  a  fab  youth,"  replied  Baldred,  holding  down  the  lantern. 
'*Seaveh'  grant  I  have  not  wounded  him  to  the  death  I  No,  his  heart 
still  beats.  Ha !  here  are  his  tablets,"  he  added,  taking  a  small  book 
6om  his  doublet;  '*  thes^  may  give  the  information  you  seek.  You  were 
right  in  your  conjeoive,  doctor.  The  name  herein  inscribed  is  the  same 
u  that  borne  by  th^thers — Auriol  Darcy." 

I'  I  see  it  all,*^'  cried  Lamb.  **  It  was  a  pious  and  praiseworthy  deed. 
Brmg  the  tmfortonate  youth  to  my  dwelHng,  Baldred,  and  you  shall  be 
wdl  rewarded.    Use  despatch,  I  pray  you." 

As  the  gatekeeper  essayed  to  comply,  the  wounded  man  groaned 
deeply,  as  if  in  great  pam. 
**fling  me  &e  weapon  with  which  you  smote  him,"  cried  Doctor 
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Lamb,  in  accents  of  commiseration  ;  ^'  and  I  will  anoint  it  with  the  pow- 
der of  sympathy.     His  anguish  will  be  speedily  abated/' 

'^I  Know  your  worship  can  accomplish  wonders/'  cried  Baldred, 
throwing  the  halberd  into  the  balcony.  '^  I  will  do  my  part  as  gently  as 
I  can." 

And  as  the  alchemist  took  up  the  weapon,  and  disappeared  through' 
the  window,  the  gatekeeper  lifted  the  wounded  man  by  the  shoulders, 
and  conveyed  him  down  a  narrow  winding  stourcase  to  a  lower  chamber. 
Though  he  proceeded  carefully,  the  sufferer  was  put  to  excrudating  pain ; 
and  when  Baldred  placed  him  on  a  wooden  bench,  and  held  a  lamp  to- 
wards him,  he  perceived  that  his  features  were  darkened  and  distorted. 

^  I  fear  it's  all  over  with  him,"  murmured  the  gatekeeper;  '^  I  shall 
have  a  dead  body  to  take  to  Doctor  Lamb.  It  would  be  a  charity  to 
knock  him  on  the  head,  rather  than  let  him  suffer  thus.  The  doctor 
passes  for  a  cunning  man,  but  if  he  can  cure  this  poor  youth  without 
seeing  him,  by  the  help  of  his  sympathetic  ointment,  I  shall  begin  to 
believe,  what  some  folks  avouch,  that  he  has  relations  with  the  devil." 

'While  Baldred  was  ruminating  in  this  manner,  a  sudden  and  extra- 
ordinary change  took  place  in  the  sufferer.  As  if  by  magic,  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  subsided ;  the  features  assumed  a  wholesome  hue, 
and  the  respiration  was  no  longer  laborious.  Baldred  stared  as  if  a  mi- 
racle had  been  wrought. 

Now  that  the  countenance  of  the  youth  had  r^;ained  its  original  ex- 
pression, the  gatekeeper  could  not  help  being  struck  by  its  extreme 
Deauty.  The  face  was  a  perfect  oval,  with  regular  and  delicate  fea- 
tures. A  short  silken  moustache  covered  the  upper  lip,  which  was  sh<Ht 
and  proud,  and  a  pointed  beard,  terminated  the  chin.  The  hair  was 
black,  glossy,  and  cut  short,  so  as  to  disclose  a  highly  intellectual  expanse 
of  brow. 

The  youth's  figure  was  slight,  but  admirably  proportioned.  Hb  at- 
tire consisted  of  a  black  satin  doublet,  slashed  with  white,  hose  of  black, 
silk,'and  a  short  velvet  mantle.  His  eyes  were  still  dosed,  and  it  n-as 
difficult  to  say  what  effect  they  might  ^veto  the  face  when  they  lighted 
it  up ;  but  notwithstanding  its  beauty,  it  was  impossible  not  to  admit 
that  a  strange,  sinister,  and  almost  demoniacal  expression  pervaded  the 
countenance. 

All  at  once,  and  with  as  much  suddenness  as  his  cure  had  been  effected, 
the  young  man  started,  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  placed  his  hand  to 
his  side. 

'*  Caitiff!"  he  cried,  fixing  his  blaring  eyes  cm  the  gatekeeper,  ^'  why 
do  you  torture  me  thus  ?     Finish  me  at  once — Oh!" 

And  overcome  by  anguish,  he  sank  back  again. 

*'  I  have  not  touched  you,  sir,"  replied  Baldred.  "  I  brought  yoa  here 
to  succour  you.  You  will  be  easier  anon.  Dooter  Lamb  must  hav» 
wiped  the  halberd,"  he  added  to  himself. 

Another  sudden  change.      The  pain  fled  from  the  sufferer's  coun 
nance,  and  he  became  easy  as  before. 

'<  What  have  you  done  to  me?"  he  asked,  with  a  look  of  gratituc 
^^  the  torture  of  my  wound  has  suddenly  ceased,  and  I  fed  as  if  a  ba 
had  been  dropped  into  it.     Let  me  remain  in  this  state  if  you  have  an 
pity, — or  despatch  me,  for  my  late  agony  was  almost  insupportable." 
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"  You  are  cared  fof  by  one  who  has  greater  skill  than  any  chirurgeon 
in  London/'  replied  Baldred.  ^'  If  I  can  manage  to  transport  you  to 
his  lodg^gSy  he  will  speedily  heal  your  wounds/' 

'^Do  not  delay,  then,'*  replied  Auriol,  faintly;  ^' for  though  I  am 
free  from  pain,  I  feel  that  my  life  is  ebbing  fast  away.*' 

'^  Press  this  handkerchief  to  your  side,  and  lean  on  me,"  said  Baldred. 
'*  Doctor  Lamb's  dwelling  is  but  a  step  from  the  gateway— in  fact,  the 
first  house  on  the  bridge.  By  the  way,  the  doctor  declares  he  is  your 
kinsman." 

*<  It  is  the  first  I  eyer  heard  of  him,"  replied  Auriol,  faintly;  '^  but 
take  me  to  him  quickly,  or  it  will  be  too  late." 

In  another  moment  they  were  at  the  doctor's  door.  Baldred  tapped 
i^ainst  it,  and  the  summons  was  instantly  answered  by  a  diminutive  per- 
sonage, dad  in  a  jerkin  of  coarse  gray  serge,  and  having  a  leathern  apron 
tied  round  his  waist.     This  was  Flapdragon. 

Blear-eyed,  smoke-begrimed,  lantern-jawed,  the  poor  dwarf  seemed 
as  if  his  whole  life  had  been  spent  over  the  fmmace.  And  so,  in  fact,  it 
had  been.  He  had  become  little  better  than  a  pair  of  human  bellows. 
In  his  hand  he  held  the  halberd  with  which  Auriol  had  been  wounded. 

^^  So  you  have  been  playing  the  leech,  Flapdragon,  eh?"  cried  Bal- 
dred. 

'*  Ay,  many  have  I,"  replied  the  dwaif,  with  a  wild  grin,  and  display- 
ing a  wolfish  set  of  teeth.     "  My  master  ordered  me  to  smear  the  halberd 
with  the  sympathetic  ointment.     I  obeyed  him;  rubbed  the  steel  point, 
fint  on  one  side — then  on  the  other;  next  wiped  it;  and  then  smeared. 
It  i^am. 

'<  Whereby  you  put  the  patient  to  exquisite  pain,"  replied  Baldred; 
^  but  help  me  to  transport  him  to  the  laboratory. 

*'  I  know  not  if  the  doctor  will  care  to  be  disturbed,"  said  Flapdragon. 
"  He  is  busily  engaged  on  a  grand  operation." 

*'  I  will  take  the  risk  on  myself,"  said  Baldred.  *^  The  youth  will  die 
if  he  remains  here.     See,  he  has  fainted  already!" 

Thus  urged,  the  dwarf  laid  down  the  halberd,  and  between  the  two, 
Auriol  was  speedily  conveyed  up  a  wide  oaken  staircase  to  the  laboratory. 
Doctor  Lamb  was  plying  the  bellows  at  the  furnace,  on  which  a  large 
alembic  was  placed,  and  he  was  so  eng^rossed  by  his  task,  that  he  scarcely 
noticed  the  entrance  of  the  others. 

^*  Place  the  youth  on  the  ground,  and  rear  his  head  against  the  chair," 
he  cried,  hastily,  to  the  dwarf.  ^^  Bathe  his  brows  with  the  decoction  in 
that  crucible.  I  will  attend  to  him  anon.  Come  to  me,  on  the  morrow, 
Baldied,  and  I  will  repay  thee  for  thy  trouble.     I  am  busy  now." 

'^  These  relics,  doctor,"  cried  the  gatekeeper,  glancing  at  the  bag, 
which  was  lyinc^  on  the  ground,  and  frt)m  which  a  bald  head  protruded— 
''  I  ought  to  tiuce  them  back  with  me." 

^  Heed  them  not — they  will  be  safe  in  my  keeping,"  cried  Doctor 
Lamb, impatiently ;  "to-morrow — to-morrow." 

Casting  a  furtive  glance  round  the  laboratory,  and  shrugging  his 
ahoulders,  Baldred  departed ;  and  Flapdragon,  having  bathed  ihe  sufferer's 
temples  with  the  decoction,  in  obedience  to  his  master's  injunctions, 
turned  to  inquire  what  he  should  do  next. 

"  Begone!"  cried  the  doctor  so  fiercely  that  the  dwarf  darted  out  of 
the  room,  clapping  the  door  after  him. 
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Doctor  Lamb  then  applied  himself  to  his  task  %ith  renewed  ardotff, 
aad  in  a  few  seconds  became  wholly  insensible  of  the  presence  of  a 
stranger. 

Revived  by  the  stimulant,  Auriol  presently  opened  his  eyes,  and  gazing 
round  the  room,  thought  he  must  be  dreaming,  so  strange  and  ^EUitastical 
£d  all  appear.  The  floor  was  covered  with  the  implements  used  by  the 
adept — ^bolt-heads,  crucibles,  cucurbites,  and  retorts,  scattered  about  with* 
out  any  attempt  at  arrangement.  In  one  comer  was  a  larse  tenestial 
sphere;  near  it  was  an  astrolabe;  and  near  that  a  heap  of  disused  glass 
vessels.  On  the  other  side,  lay  a  blade,  mysterious-looldng  book,  &8- 
tened  with  brazen  clasps.  Around  it,  were  a  ram's  horn,  a  pair  of 
foiceps,  a  roll  of  parchment,  a  pestle  and  mortar,  and  a  large  plate  of 
copper,  graven  with  the  mysterious  symbols  of  the  Isaieal  table.  Near 
this  was  the  leathern  bag  containing  the  two  decapitated  heads,  one  of 
which  had  burst  forth.  On  a  table,  at  the  further  eoA  of  the  room, 
stood  a  large  open  volume,  withjparchm«it  leaves,  covered  witii  caba- 
listical  characters,  referring  to  the  names  of  spirits.  Near  it  were  two 
parchment  scrolls,  written  in  letters,  respectively  diftiominated  by  the 
Chaldaic  sages,  "  the  Malachim,*'  and  ''the  Pasang  of  the  River."  One 
of  these  scrolls  was  kept  in  its  place  by  a  skull.  An  ancient  and  gro- 
tesque-looking brass  lamp,  with  two  snake-headed  burners  lighted  the 
room.  From  the  ceiling  depended  a  huge,  scaly  sea-monster  with  out- 
spread fins,  open  jaws,  garnished  with  tremendous  teeth,  and  great  gog- 
gling eyes.  Near  it  hung  a  cdestial  ^here.  The  chimney-piece^  whioi 
was  curiously  carved,  and  projected  mr  into  the  room,  was  laden  with 
various  implements  of  Hermetic  science.  Above  it  were  hung  dried 
bats  and  nitter-mice,  interspersed  with  the  skulls  of  birds  and  apes. 
Attached  to  the  chimney-piece  was  an  horary,  sculptared  in  stone, 
near  which  hung  a  large  star-fish.  The  fireplace  was  occupied  by  the 
furnace,  on  which,  as  has  been  stated,  was  placed  an  alembic,  communi- 
cating by  means  of  a  long  serpentine  pipe,  with  a  receiver.  'Within 
the  room  were  two  skeletons,  one  of  which,  placed  behind  a  curtain  in 
the  deep  embrasure  of  the  window,  where  its  polished  bones  glistened  in 
the  white  moonlight,  had  a  horrible  effect.  The  other  enjoyed  moie 
comfortable  quarters  near  the  chimney,  its  fleshless  feet  dang^g  down 
in  the  smoke  arising  firom  the  furnace. 

Doctor  Lamb,  meanwhile,  steadily  pursued  his  task,  tiiough  he  ever 
and  anon  paused,  to  fling  certain  roots  and  drugs  upon  the  charcoal 
As  he  did  this,  various-coloured  flames  broke  forth — ^now  blue,  now 
green,  now  blood-red. 

Tinged  by  these  fires,  the  different  objects  in  the  chamber  seemed  to 
take  other  forms,  and  to  become  instinct  with  animation.     The  gouid- 
shaped  cucurbites  were  transformed  into  great  bloated  toads  bursting 
with  venom ;  the  long-necked  bolt-heads  became  monstrous  serpents ;  tke 
worm-like  pipes  turned  into  adders ;   the  alembics  looked  like  phmi 
helmets ;  the  characters  on  the  Isaieal  tablej  and  those  on  the  parchma 
seemed  traced  in  fire,  and  to  be  ever  changing  ;  the  sea-monster  hellowi 
and  roared,  and,  flapping  his  fins,  tried  to  burst  from  his  hook;  tl 
skeletons  wagged  then*  jaws,  and  raised  theur  fleshless  fingers  in  mockei^ 
while  blue  lights  burnt  in  their  eyeless  sockets  ;  the  bellows  became 
prodigious  bat  fanning  the  fire  with  its  wings ;  and  the  old  alchemi 
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ammed  the  appeai|poe  of  the  arch-fiend  presidiiig  oyer  a  witch'a 
sabbath. 

Anriora  brain  reeled,  and  be  pressed  his  hand  to  his  eyes,  to  exclude 
these  phantasms  from  his  n^ht.  But  even  thus  they  pursued  him  ;  and 
be  imagined  he  oould  hear  the  infernal  riot  going  on  around  him* 

Suddenly,  he  was  roused  by  a  loud  jo)'ful  cry,  and,  uncovering  his 
eyes,  he  beheld  Doctor  Lamb  pouring  the  contents  of  the  matrass — a 
brighti  transparent  liquid — into  a  small  phiaL  Having  carefully  secured 
the  bottle  with  a  gbus  stopper^  the  old  man  held  it  towards  the  light, 
and  gaaed  at  it  wiu  rapture. 

*^  At  length,"  he  exclaimed  aloud — **  at  length,  the  j;Teat  work  is 
achieved.  With  the  birth  of  the  century  now  expiring,  I  first  saw  light, 
and  the  draught  I  hold  in  my  hand  shall  enable  me  to  see  the  opening 
of  centuries  and  centuries  to  come.  Composed  of  the  lunar  stones,  the 
8(^  stones,  and  the  mercurial  stones — ^prepared  according  to  the  in- 
afaructions  of  the  Rabbi  Ben  Lucca, — namely,  by  the  separation  oi  the 
pare  from  the  impure,  the  volatiliafttion  of  the  fixed,  and  the  Bxiug  of 
the  volatile  ;  this  elixir  shall  renew  my  youth,  like  that  of  the  eagle,  and 
give  me  length  of  days  greater  than  any  patnarch  ever  enjoyed." 

While  thus  speaking,  he  held  up  the  sparkling  liquid,  and  gaaed  at  it 
lake  a  Perdan  worshipping  the  sun. 

^  ToUve  forever  !"  he  cried,  after  a  pause — ^'  to  esc^e  the  jaws  of 
death  just  when  they  are  opening  to  devour  me !  to  be  free  from  all  accir 
dents  ! — 'tis  a  glorious  thought ! — ^ha ! — I  bethink  me,  the  rabbi  said 
there  was  one  peril  against  which  the  elixir  could  not  guaid  me — otie 
vnbcrable  point,  by  wmcfa,  like  the  heel  of  Achilles,  death  might  reach 
me!     What  is  it  ?— where  can  it  lie  ?" 

And  he  relapsed  into  deep  thought. 

'*  This  uncertainty  will  poison  all  my  happiness,"  he  continued ;  "  I 
shall  live  in  constant  dread,  as  of  an  invisible  enemy.  But  no  matter  I 
Perpetual  life ! — ^perpetual  youth! — ^what  more  need  be  desired?" 

^  What  zQore,  indeed!"  cried  Auriol. 

^ Ha!"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  suddenly  recollecting  the  wounded  man^ 
and  concealing  the  phial  beneath  his  gown. 

^  Your  caution  is  vain,  doct(v,"  said  Auriol.  '^  I  have  heard  what  you 
have  uttered.     You  &ncy  you  have  discovered  the  elixir  vitae." 

"Fancy  I  have  disoovered  itl'*  cried  Doctor  Lamb.  '^  The  matter  ia 
past  all  doubt.  I  am  the  possessor  of  the  wondrous  secret,  which  the 
greatest  philosophers  of  all  ages  have  sought  to  discover — the  miracu- 
lous preservative  of  the  body  against  decay. 

'*The  man  who  brought  me  hither  told  me  you  were  my, kinsman," 
BttdAurioL     '<  Is  it  so?" 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  and  you  shall  now  learn  the  connexion 
Ihat  subsists  between  us.  Look  at  that  ghastly  relic,"  he  added,  pointr 
log  to  the  head  protruding  from  the  bag,  "  that  was  once  my  son  Simon. 
His  8on*s  head  is  within  the  sack — ^your  fiather^s  head — so  that  four  ge- 
nerations are  brought- together." 

"  Gracnous  Heaven !"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  raising  himself  on  his 
elbow.  ^  You,  then,  are  my  great-grendsire.  My  fieither  supposed  you 
had  died  in  his  in£uicy.  An  old  tale  runs  in  the  family  that  you  were 
^sharged  with  sorceiy,  and  fled  to  avoid  the  stake." 

**  It  is  true  ihat  I  fled,  and  took  the  name  I  bear  at  present,"  replied 
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ihe  old  man ;  '^  but  I  need  scaroelj  say  that  the  charge  brouglit  against 
me  was  false.  I  have  devoted  myself  to  abstmsest  scienoe  ;  have  held 
commune  with  the  stars;  and  have  wrested  the  most  hidden  secrets 
from  Nature — ^but  that  is  all.  Two  crimes  alone  have  stained  my  soul, 
but  both,  I  trust  have  been  expiated  by  repentance." 

*^  Were  they  deeds  of  blood  ?**  asked  Auriol. 

''  One  was  so,"  replied  Darcy,  with  a  shudder.  ^^  It  was  a  cowardly 
and  treacherous  deed,  aggravated  by  the  basest  ingratitude.  Listen,  and 
you  shall  hear  how  it  chanced.  A  Roman  rabbi,  named  Ben  Luoca, 
skilled  in  Hermetic  science,  came  to  this  city.  His  £Bune  reached  me,  and 
I  sought  him  out,  offering  myself  as  liis  disciple.  For  months,  I  remained 
with  him  in  his  laboratory — working  at  the  furnace^  and  poring  over 
mystic  lore.  One  mght,  he  showed  me  that  volume,  and  pointing  to  a 
page  within  it,  said, — '  Those  characters  contain  the  secret  of  oonfectiiig 
the  elixir  of  life.  I  will  now  explain  them  to  you,  and  aftorwaids  we 
will  proceed  to  the  operation.'  With  this,  he  unfolded  the  mystery;  bat 
he  bade  me  observe,  that  the  menstrum  was  defective  on  one  point 
Wherefore,  he  said,  '  there  will  still  be  peril  £rom  some  hidden  cause.' 
Oh,  with  what  greediness  I  drank  in  his  words !  How  I  gazed  at  the 
mystic  characters,  as  he  explained  their  import !  What  visions  floated 
before  me  of  perpetual  youth  and  enjoyment  At  that  moment  a  demon 
whispered  in  my  ear, — '  This  secret  must  be  thine  own.  No  one  else 
must  possess  it'" 

Ha!"  exclaimed  Auriol,  starting. 

The  evil  thought  was  no  sooner  conceived,  than  acted  upon,"  pur- 
sued Darcy.  **  Instantly  drawing  my  poniard,  I  plunged  it  to  the  rabbi's 
heart  But  mark  what  followed.  His  blood  fell  upon  the  book,  and 
obliterated  the  characters;  nor  could  I  by  any  effort  of  memory  recall  the 
composition  of  the  elixir." 

'*  When  did  you  regain  the  secret?"  asked  Auriol,  curiously. 

"  To-night,"  replied  Darcy — "  within  this  hour.  For  nig^  fifty  yea» 
af^r  that  fatal  night  I  have  oeen  making  fruitless  experiments.  A  film 
of  blood  has  obscured  my  mental  sight.  I  have  proceeded  by  caki- 
tratwn,  solution,  putrefaction — have  produced  the  oils  whidi  will  fix 
crude  mercury,  and  convert  all  bodies  into  sol  and  luna;  but  I  have  erer 
failed  in  fermenting  the  stone  into  the  true  elixir.  To-nig^t,  it  came  into 
my  head  to  wash  the  blood-stained  page  containing  the  secret  with  a 
subtle  liquid.  I  did  so;  and  doubting  tibe  efficacy  of  the  experiment^  left 
it  to  work,  while  I  went  forth  to  breathe  the  air  at  my  window.  }I^J 
eyes  were  cast  upwards,  and  I  was  struck  with  the  maugnant  aspect  of 
my  star.  How  to  reconcile  this  with  the  good  fortune  which  has  just 
befallen  me,  I  know  not — but  so  it  was.  At  this  juncture,  your  rash, 
but  pious  attempt  occurred.  Having  discovered  our  reUtionship,  and 
enjoined  the  gatekeeper  to  bring  you  hither,  I  returned  to  my  old  labo^ 
latory.  On  glancing  towards  the  mystic  volume,  what  was  my  suif 
to  see  the  page  free  Irom  blood!" 

Auriol  uttered  a  sHght  exclamation,  and  gazed  at  the  book  with  sa' 
stitious  awe. 

^^  The  sight  was  so  surprising,  that  I  dropped  ihe  sack  I  had  brov' 
with  me,"  pursued  Darcy.     **  Fearful  of  again  losing  the  secret,  I  nei 
myself  to  the  task,  and  placing  fuel  on  the  fire,  dismissed  my  atfceodi 
with  brief  injunctions  relative  to  you.     I  then  set  to  work.    How  1 1 
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soeoeededy  jou  perceive.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  treasure  I  have  so  long 
sought — so  eagerly  coveted.  The  whole  world's  wealth  should  not  pur- 
chase it  from  me. 

Auriol  gazed  earnestly  at  his  aged  relative,  hut  he  said  nothing. 

'^  In  a  few  moments,  I  shall  be  as  iuU  of  vigour  and  activity  as  your- 
self," continued  Darcy.  "  We  shall  he  no  longer  the  great  grandsire  and 
his  descendant,  but  friends  —  companions  —  equals,  —  equals  in  age, 
strength,  activity,  beauty,  fortune — for  youth  f^  fortune — ^ha!  ha!  Me- 
thinks,  I  am  already  young  again !" 

^  You  spoke  of  two  crimes  with  which  your  conscience  was  burdened," 
remarked  Auriol.     "  You  have  mentioned  but  one.*' 

*'  The  other  was  not  so  foul  as  that  I  have  described,"  replied  Darcy, 
in  an  altered  tone,  '*  inasmuch  as  it  was  unintentional,  and  occasioned  by 
no  base  motive.  My  wife,  your  ancestress,  was  a  most  lovely  woman, 
and  so  passionately  was  I  enamoured  of  her,  that  1  tried  by  every  art  to 
heighten  and  preserve  her  beauty.  I  fed  her  upon  the  flesh  of  capons, 
nourished  with  vipers;  caused  her  to  steep  her  lovely  limbs  in  baths  dis- 
tilled from  roses  and  violets;  and  had  recourse  to  the  most  potent  cos- 
metics. At  last  I  prepared  a  draught  from  poisons — ^yes,  poisons — the 
effect  of  which  I  imagined  would  be  wondrous.  She  drank  it  and  expired 
horribly  disfigured.  Conceive  my  despair  at  beholding  the  fair  image 
of  my  idolatry  destroyed — defaced  by  my  hand.  In  my  frenzy  I  should 
have  laid  violent  hanos  upon  myself,  if  I  had  not  been  restrained.  Love 
may  again  rule  my  heart — beauty  may  again  dazzle  my  eyes;  but  I 
shall  never  more  feel  the  passion  I  entertained  for  my  lost  Amice — never 
more  behold  charms  equal  to  hers." 

And  he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  face. 

"  The  mistake  you  then  committed  should  serve  as  a  warning,"  said 
AurioL  ^^  "What  if  it  be  poison  you  have  now  confected?  Try  a  few 
drops  of  it  on  some  animal." 

''  No— no;  it  is  the  true  elixir,"  replied  Darcy.  "  Not  a  drop  must  be 
wasted.  You  will  witness  its  effects  anon.  like  the  snake  I  shall  cast 
my  sloughy  and  come  forth  younger  than  I  wa9  at  twenty.'* 

^  Meantime,  I  beseech  you  to  render  me  some  assistance,*'  groaned 
Auriol,  *^or,  while  you  are  preparing  for  immortality,  I  shall  expire 
before  your  eyes." 

'^  Be  not  afraid,"  replied  Darcy,  '^  you  shall  take  no  harm.  I  will  care 
for  yon  presently;  and  I  understand  leechcrafb  so  well,  that  I  will  answer 
for  your  speedy  and  perfect  recovery." 

''Drink,  then,  to  it!"  cried  Auriol. 

*'  I  know  not  what  stays  my  hand,"  said  the  old  man,  raising  the 
phial; ''  but  now  that  immortahty  is  in  my  reach,  I  dare  not  grasp  it" 

''  Give  me  the  potion,  then,"  cried  Auriol. 

"  Not  for  worlds,"  rejoined  Darcy,  hugging  the  phial  to  his  breast. 
"  No,  I  will  be  young  again — nch — happy.  I  will  «o  forth  into 
the  world — I  will  bask  in  the  smiles  of  beauty — I  will  feast,  revel, 
>ing*-life  shall  be  one  perpetual  round  of  enjoyment.  Now  for  the  trial ! 
-*ha !"  and  as  he-  raised  the  potion  towards  his  lips,  a  sudden  pang  shot 
across  his  heart  ^*  What  is  this  ?"  he  cried,  staggering.  ^'  Can  death 
assail  me  when  I  am  just  about  to  enter  upon  perpetual  life  ?  Help  me, 
good  grandson !  Place  the  phial  to  my  lips,  rour  its  contents  down  my 
woat-^quick !  quick!" 
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'^  I  am  too  weak  to  stir,"  groaned  AurioL  *^  You  hsTO  ddayed  it  too 
long." 

*'  Oh,  heavens  I  we  shall  both  perish,"  shrieked  Darcj,  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  raise  his  palsied  arm, — *' perish  with  the  blissful  shore  in 


view." 


And  he  sank  backwards,  and  would  have  fiilien  to  the  ground  if  he  had 
not  caught  at  the  tbirestrial  sphere  for  support. 

**  Help  me— help  me !"  he  screamed,  fixing  a  glaaoe  of  unutterable 
anguish  on  his  relative. 

*^  It  is  worth  the  struggle,'*  cried  Auriol.  And,  by  a  great  effort,  he 
raised  himself,  and  staggered  towards  the  old  man. 

^^  Saved — saved  !**  umeked  Darcy.  *'  Pour  it  down  my  throat.  An 
instant,  and  all  wiU  be  well." 

^*  Think  you  I  have  done  this  for  you  ?"  cried  Auriol,  snatching  the 
potion — "  no— no." 

And,  supporting  himself  against  the  furnace,  he  placed  the  phial  to  his 
lips,  and  eageriy  drained  its  contents. 

Tlie  old  man  seemed  paralysed  by  the  action,  but  kept  his  eye 
fixed  upon  the  youth  till  he  had  drained  the  elixir  to  the  last  dit^. 
He  then  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  threw  up  his  aims,  and  fell  heavily 
backwards. 

Dead— dead! 

Flashes  of  light  passed  before  AurioFs  eyes,  and  strange  noises  smote 
his  ears.  For  a  moment  he  was  bewildered  as  with  wine,  and  laughed 
and  sang  discordantly  like  a  madman.  Every  object  reded  and  danced 
around  him.  The  glass  vessels  and  jars  clashed  uieir  brittle  odes  toge- 
ther, yet  remained  uninjured ;  the  nimace  breathed  forth  flames  and 
mephitic  vapours ;  the  spiral  worm  of  the  alembic  became  red  hot^ 
and  seemed  nlled  with  molten  lead ;  the  pipe  of  the  bolt-head  ran  Uood; 
the  sphere  of  the  earth  rolled  along  tne  floor,  aind  rebounded  horn 
the  wall  as  if  impelled  by  a  giant  hand ;  the  skeletons  grinned  and 
gibbered ;  so  did  the  death  s  head  on  the  table ;  so  did  the  skulls  against 
file  chimney  ;  the  monstrous  sea-fish  belched  forth  fire  and  smoke  ;  the 
bald  decapitated  head  opened  its  eyes,  and  fixed  them,  with  a  stony  glares 
on  the  young  man ;  while  the  dead  alchemist  shook  his  hand  menac- 
ingly at  him. 

Unable  to  bear  these  accumulated  horrars,  Auriol  became,  for  a  diort 
space,  insensible.  On  recovering,  all  was  stilL  The  lights  within  the 
lamp  had  expired  ;  but  the  bright  moonlight,  streaming  through  the 
window,  fell  upon  the  rigid  features  of  the  unfortunate  alchemist^  and 
on  the  cabalistic  characters  of  the  open  volume  beside  him. 

Eager  to  test  the  effect  of  the  elixir,  Auriol  put  his  hand  to  his  side. 
All  traces  of  the  wound  were  sfone  ;  nor  did  he  experience  the  slightest 
pain  in  any  other  part  of  his  body.     On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  en- 
dowed with  {ffetematural  strength.     His  breast  dilated  with  rapture,  i 
he  longed  to  expend  his  joy  in  active  motion. 

Striding  over  the  body  of  his  aged  relative,  he  threw  open  ihe  winou 
As  he  did  so,  joyous  peals  burst  from  surrounding  churches,  announcr 
the  arrival  of  the  new  year. 

While  listening  to  this  clamour,  Auriol  gaied  at  the  popufeus  and  pi 
turesque  city  stretched  out  before  him,  and  bathed  in  the  moonlight. 

^'  A  hundred  years  hence,"  he  thought,  "  and  seaioely  one  soul 
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the  thousands  within  those  houses  will  he  liTinff,  save  myself.  A  hun* 
died  jeai%  after  that,  and  their  children's  children  will  he  gone  to 
the  graye.  But  I  shall  lire  on — shall  Htc  through  all  changes — all 
dostoms — all  time.  What  revelations  I  shall  then  have  to  make,  if 
I  should  dare  to  disdose  them !" 

As  he  ruminated  thus,  the  skeleton  hanging  near  him  was  swayed 
hy  the  wind,  and  its  hony  fingers  came  in  contact  with  his  cheek. 
A  dread  idea  was  suggested  by  the  occurrence. 

^'  There  is  one  peril  to  he  avoided,"  he  thought ;  ''  one  pehil  ! — 
what  is  it  ?  Pshaw !  I  will  think  no  more  of  it.  It  may  never  arise. 
I  win  begone.     This  place  fevers  me." 

With  this,  be  left  the  laboratory,  and  hastily  descending  the  stairs, 
at  the  foot  of  which  he  found  Flapdragon,  passed  out  of  the  nouse. 


BOOK  THE  FIRST. 
EBBA    THORNEYCROFT. 

I. 

THE  RUINED  HOUSE   IH   THE   VAUXHAJLL   ROAD. 

Late  one  night,  in  the  spring  of  1830,  two  men  issued  from  a  low, 
obscurely-situated  public-house,  near  Millbank,  and  shaped  their  course 
i^parently  in  the  direction  of  Vauxhall  Bridge.  Avoiding  the  footpath 
near  the  river,  they  moved  stealthily  al<mg  the  further  side  of  the  road, 
where  the  open  ground  offered  them  an  easy  means  of  flight,  in  case 
aneh  a  coarse  should  be  found  expedient.  So  far  as  it  could  be  discerned 
by  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  which  occasionally  shone  forth  firom  a  radc 
of  heavy  donds,  the  appearance  of  these  personages  was  not  much  in 
thocr  favour.  Haggard  features,  stamped  deeply  with  the  characters  of 
crime  and  debauchery ;  fierce,  restless  eyes ;  beards  of  several  days' 
growth ;  wild,  unkempt  heads  of  hair,  formed  their  chief  personal  cha- 
racteristics; while  sordid  and  ragged  clothes;  shoes  without  soles;  and 
old  hats  without  crowns,  constituted  the  sum  of  their  apparel. 

One  of  them  was  tall  and  gaunt,  with  large  hands  and  feet;  but  de- 
spte  his  meagreness,  he  evidently  possessed  gpreat  stroQgth :  the  other 
VIS  oonsidenubfy^  shorter,  but  broad-shouldered,  bow-legged,  lon?-anned, 
^d  altogether  a  most  fbrmidable  ruffian.     This  fellow  had  high  cheek- 
hones,  a  long  aquiline  nose,  and  a  coarse  mouth  and  chin,  in  which  the 
unnial  greatly  predominated.     He  had  a  stubby,  red  beard,  with  sandy 
hur,  white  brows  and  eyelashes.     The  countenance  of  the  other  was . 
daik,  and  repulsive,  and  covered  with  blotches,  the  result  of  habitual 
itemperance.     His  eyes  had  a  leering  and  malignant  look.     A  hand- 
^hief  spotted  with  blood,  and  tied  across  his  brow,  contrasted  strongly 
riih  his  matted  black  hair,  and  increased  his  natural  appearance  (» 
■^»)city.     The  shorter  ruffian  carried  a  mallet  upon  his  shoulder,  and  his 
companion  concealed  something  beneath  the  breast  of  his  coat,  which 
■fterw&rds  proved  to  be  a  dark  lantern. 

^  Not  a  word  passed  between  them,  but  keeping  a  vigilant  lodk-ou^ 
My  trudged  on  with  cprick,  shambling  steps.     A  few  sounds  arose  frcxn 
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the  banks  of  the  river,  and  there  was  now  and  then  a  plash  in  the  water, 
or  a  distant  cry,  betokening  some  passing  craft  ;  but  generally  all  was 
profoundly  still.  The  quaint,  Dutch-looking  structures  on  the  opposite 
bank,  the  line  of  coal-barges  and  lighters  moored  to  the  strand,  the  great 
timber-yards  and  coal-yards,  the  brew-houses,  gas-works,  and  water- 
works, could  only  be  imperfectly  discerned ;  but  the  mooulight  fell  dear 
upon  the  ancient  towers  of  Lambeth  Palace,  and  on  the  neighbouring 
church.  The  same  glimmer  also  ran  like  a  silver  belt  across  the  stream, 
and  revealed  the  great,  stem,  fortress-like  pile  of  the  Penitentiary — per- 
haps the  most  dismal-looking  structure  in  the  whole  metropolis.  The 
world  of  habitations  beyond  this  melancholy  prison  were  buned  in  daik- 
ness.  The  two  men,  however,  thought  nothing  of  these  things,  and  saw 
nothing  of  them ;  but,  on  aniving  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of 
the  bridge,  suddenly,  as  if  by  previous  concert  quitted  the  road,  and 
leaping  a  rail,  ran  across  a  field,  %nd  plunged  into  a  hollow  formed  by  a 
dried  pit,  where  they  came  to  a  momentary  halt. 

'^  You  aint  a-been  a-ganmionin*  me  in  this  matter,  Tinker  ?*'  observed 
the  shorter  individual.     "  The  cove's  sure  to  come  ?** 

"  Why  you  can*t  expect  me  to  answer  for  another  as  I  can  for  myself, 
Sandman,"  replied  the  other ;  ^'  but  if  his  own  word's  to  be  taken  for  it, 
he's  sartin  to  be  there.  I  heerd  him  say,  as  plainly  as  I'm  a-speakin'  to 
you, — *  I'll  be  here  to-morrow  night — at  the  same  hour*' '  " 

''  And  that  wos  one  o'clock  ?"  said  the  Sandman 
Thereabouts,"  replied  the  other. 

And  who  did  he  say  that  to  ?"  demanded  the  Sandman. 
To  hisself,  I  s'pose,"  answered  the  Tinker;  ''for,  as  I  told  yoa 
afore,  I  could  see  no  one  vith  him." 

'^  Do  you  think  he's  one  of  our  perfession  ?"  inquired  the  Sandman. 

«'  Bless  you  I  no— that  he  ain't,"  returned  the  Tinker.  "  He's  a  i^lar 
slap-up  svell." 

'<  That's  no  reason  at  all,"  said  the  Sandman.  ''  Many  a  fint-nte 
Bvell  practises  in  our  line.  But  he  can't  be  in  his  right  mind  to  come  to 
such  a  ken  as  that,  and  go  on  as  you  mentions." 

<'  As  to  that  I, can't  say,"  replied  the  Tinker  ;  '^  and  it  don't  moch 
matter  as  far  as  ve're  consamed." 

"Devil  a  bit!"  rejoined  the  Sandman,  '^ except — ^yon're sure  it wom't 
a  sperrit,  Tinker.  I've  heerd  say  that  this  crib  is  haanted,  and  though  I 
don't  fear  no  lirin'  man,  a  ghost's  a  different  sort  of  customer." 

'*  Veil,  youll  find  our  svell  raal  flesh  and  blood,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,"  repliea  the  Tinker.  ''  So  come  along,  and  don't  let's  be  frightenin' 
ourselves  vith  ould  vimen's  tales." 

With  this  they  emerged  firom  the  pit,  crossed  the  lower  part  of  die 
field,  and  entered  a  narrow  thorough&re,  sldrted  by  a  few  detached 
houses,  which  brought  them  into  the  Vauxhall-bridge  Road. 

Here  they  kept  on  the  side  of  the  street  most  in  shadow,  and 
crossed  over  whenever  they  came  to  a  lamp.  By  dnd  by,  two  watch- 
men were  seen  advancing  from  Belvoir-terraoe,  and,  as  the  eoardians 
of  the  night  drew  near,  the  ruffians  crept  into  an  alley  to  let^  them 
pass.  As  soon  as  the  coast  was  clear,  they  ventured  forth,  and  quicken- 
mg  their  pace,  came  to  a  row  of  deserted  and  dilapidated  houses.  Tms 
was  their  des^ation. 

The  range  of  habitations  in  question,  more  than  a  dosen  in  number, 
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were,  in  all  probability,  what  is  vulgarly  called  'Mn  Chancery,"  and 
shared  the  fate  of  most  property  similarly  circumstanced.  They  were  in 
a  sad,  ruinous  state — unroofeo,  without  windows  and  floors.  The  bare 
walls  were  alone  left  standing,  and  these  were  in  a  very  tumble-down 
condition.  These  neglected  dwellings  served  as  receptacles  for  old  iron, 
blocks  of  stone  and  wood,  and  other  ponderous  matters.  The  aspect  of 
the  whole  place  was  so  dismal  and  suspicious,  that  it  was  generally  avoided 
by  passengers  after  nightfaU. 

Skulking  along  the  blank  and  dreary  walls,  the  Tinker,  who  was  now 
a  little  in  advance,  stopped  before  a  door,  and  pushing  it  open,  entered 
the  dwelling.     His  companion  followed  him. 

The  extraordinary  and  incongruous  assemblage  of  objects  which  met 
the  gaze  of  the  Sandman,  coupled  with  the  deserted  appearance  of  the 
place,  produced  an  effect  upon  his  hardy  but  superstitious  nature. 

Looking  round,  he  beheld  huge  mill-stones,  enormous  water-wheels, 
boilers  of  steam-engines,  iron  vats,  cylinders,  cranes,  iron  pumps  of  the 
strangest  fashion,  a  gigantic  pair  of  wooden  scales,  old  iron  safes,  old 
boilers,  old  gas-pipes,  old  water-pipes,  cracked  old  beUs,  old  birdcages, 
old  plates  of  iron,  old  pulleys,  ropes,  and  rusty  chains,  huddled  and 
heaped  together  in  the  most  fantestic  disorder.  In  the  midst  of  the 
chaotic  mass  frowned  the  bearded  and  colossal  head  of  Neptune,  which 
had  once  decorated  the  fore-part  of  a  man-of-war.  Above  it,  on  a  sort 
of  framework,  lay  the  prostrate  statue  of  a  nymph,  together  with  a  bust 
of  Fox,  the  nose  of  the  latter  being  partly  demolished,  and  the  eyes 
knocked  in.  Above  '  these,  three  garden  divinities  laid  their  heads 
amicably  together.  On  the  left  stood  a  tall  Grecian  warrior,  minus  the 
head  and  right  hand.  The  whole  was  surmounted  by  an  immense 
ventilator,  stuck  on  the  end  of  an  iron  rod,  ascending,  like  a  lightning- 
ooaductor,  from  the  steam-engine  pump. 

Seen  by  the  transient  light  of  the  moon,  the  various  objects  above 
enumerated  produced  a  strange  effect  upon  the  beholder  s  imagination. 
There  was  a  mixture  of  the  grotesque  and  the  terrible  about  them.  Nor 
was  the  building  itself  devoid  of  a  certain  influence  upon  his  mind.  The 
ngged  brickwork,  overgrown  with  weeds,  took  with  him  the  semblance 
of  a  human  face,  and  seemed  to  keep  a  wary  eye  on  what  was  going 
forward  below. 

A  means  of  crossing  from  one  side  of  the  building  to  the  other,  with- 
out descending  into  the  vault  beneath,  was  afforded  by  a  couple  of  planks; 
though  as  the  wall  on  the  further  side  was  some  feet  higher  than  that 
near  at  hand,  and  the  planks  were  considerably  bent,  the  passage  appeared 
hazardous. 

Ghmcing  round  for  a  moment,  the  Tinker  leaped  into  the  cellar,  and 
unmasking  his  lantern  showed  a  sort  of  hiding-place,  between  a  bulk  of 
timber  and  a  boiler,  to  which  he  invited  his  companion. 

The  Sandman  jumped  down. 

'*  The  ale  I  drank  at  the  '  Two  Fighting  Cocks'  has  made  me  feel 
drowsy.  Tinker,"  he  remarked,  stretching  himself  on  the  bulk,  ^<  I'll  just 
take  a  snooze.     Yake  me  up  if  I  snore — or  ven  our  sperrit  appears.** 

The  Tinker  replied  in  the  affirmative ;  and  the  other  had  just  become 
lost  to  consciousness,  when  he  received  a  nudge  in  the  side,  and  his  com- 
panion whispered — "  He 's  here!" 
'*  Yhere— vhere?"  demanded  the  Sandman,  in  some  trepidation. 
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"  Look  up,  and  joull  see  him,"  replied  the  other. 

Slishtly  altering  his  position,  the  Sandman  caught  sight  of  a  figoie 
standing  upon  the  planks  above  them.  It  was  that  of  a  yoong  man. 
His  hat  was  off,  and  his  features,  exposed  to  the  full  radiance  of  the 
moon,  looked  deathly  pale,  and  though  handsome,  had  a  strange  siiiister 
expression.  He  was  tall,  slight,  and  well-proportioned ;  and  the  geDeral 
cut  of  his  attire,  the  tighdy-buttoned,  single-hreasted  coat,  together  inth 
the  moustache  upon  his  lip,  gaye  him  a  miHtaiy  air. 

**  He  seems  a-valkin'  in  ins  sleep,*'  muttered  the  Sandman.  '^  He's 
a-speakin'  to  some  yon  unwisible." 

'*  Hush— hush !"  whispered  the  oiher.  **  Let*s  hear  wot  he's  a- 
sayin. 

'^  Why  haye  you  brought  me  here  ?*'  cried  the  young  man,  in  a  yoioe 
so  hollow  that  it  thrilled  his  auditors.     *^  What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

*<  It  makes  my  blood  run  cold  to  hear  him,"  whispered  the.  Sandman. 
"  Vot  d'ye  think  he  sees  ?" 

'<  Why  do  you  not  speak  to  me  ?"  cried  the  young  man — ''why  do 
you  beckon  me  forward  ?     Weil,  I  obey.     I  will  follow  you." 

And  he  moved  slowly  across  the  plank. 

*'  See,  he's  a-goin'  through  that  door,"  cried  the  Tmker.  *' Let's  fil- 
ler him." 

*'  1  don't  half  like  it,"  replied  the  Sandman,  his  teeth  chatteiing 
with  apprehension.     *'  We  shall  see  summat  as  '11  take  avay  our  senses." 

"  Tut !"  cried  the  Tinker—"  it's  only  a'sleepy-valker.  Wot  are  yon 
afeerd  on  ?*' 

With  this  he  vaulted  upon  the  planks,  and  peeping  cautiously  out  of 
the  open  door  to  which  they  led,  saw  the  object  of  his  scrutiny  enter  the 
adjoining  house,  through  a  broken  window. 

Making  a  sign  to  the  Sandman,  who  was  dose  at  his  heels,  the  Tinker 
crept  forward  on  all  fours,  and  on  reaching  the  window,  raised  himself 
just  sufficiently  to  command  the  interior  of  the  dwelling.  Unf<Hrtunatriy 
for  him,  the  moon  vras  at  this  moment  obscured,  and  he  could  distingiw 
nothing  except  the  dusky  outline  of  the  various  objects  with  which  the 
place  was  filled,  and  which  were  nearly  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  the 
nei^bouring  habitation.  He  listened  intently,  but  not  the  slightest 
sound  reached  his  ears. 

After  some  time  spent  in  this  way,  he  began  to  fear  the  young  man 
must  have  departed,  when  all  at  once  a  piercing  scream  resounded  throosh 
the  dwelling.  Some  heavy  matter  was  dislodged,  with  a  thundering  crasli, 
and  footsteps  were  heard  approaching  the  window. 

Hastily  retreating  to  their  former  hiding-place,  the  Tinker  and  his 
companion  had  scarcely  regained  it,  when  the  young  man  again  i^ipeared 
on  tne  plank.  His  demeanour  had  undergone  a  fearful  change.  He 
staggered,  rather  than  walked,  and  his  countenance  was  even  paler  than 
before.  Having  crossed  the  plank,  he  took  his  way  along  the  top  f^ 
broken  wall  towards  the  door. 

"  Now,  then,  Sandman  I"  cried  the  Tinker — "  now's  your  time.''' 

The  other  nodded,  and  grasping  his  mallet  with  a  deadly  and  d 
mined  purpose,  sprang  noiselessly  upon  the  wall,  and  overtook  hi 
tended  victim  just  before  he  gained  tiie  door. 

Hearing  a  sound  behind  him,  the  young  man  turned,  and  only  jott 
came  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the   Sandman,  when  the  ms 
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ddseended   upon  his  head,  and  he  fell  cruflhed  and  senseless  to  the 
ground. 

'*  The  Tork's  done !"  cried  the  Sandnum  to  his  companion,  who  in- 
stantly came  up  with  the  dark  lantern  ;  ''  let's  take  him  below,  and  strip 
him.'' 

^  Agreed,"  replied  the  Tinker ;  "  but  first  let*s  see  wot  he  has  got  in 
his  pockets." 

"  Vith  all  my  'art,"  replied  the  Sandman,  searching  the  clothes  of  the  { 

rictim.     '^  A  reader! — I  nope  it's  well  lined.     Veil  examine  it  below. 
The  body  'ud  tell  awkvard  tales  if  any  von  should  chance  to  peep  in." 

^'  Shall  we  strip  him  here  ?"  said  the  Tinker.  '^  Now  the  darkey  shines 
on  'em,  you  see  what  famous  togs  the  cull  has  on." 

'^  Do  yon  want  to  have  us  scragged,  fool  ?"  cried  the  Sandman,  spiing* 
ing  into  the  vault.     ^'  Hoist  him  down  here." 

With  this,  he  placed  the  wounded  man's  legs  over  his  own  shoulders, 
nd,  aided  by  his  comrade,  was  in  the  act  of  heaving  down  the  body,  when 
the  street-door  suddenly  flew  (^n,  and  a  stout  individual,  attended  by  a 
couple  of  watchmen,  appeared  at  it. 

*'  There  the  villains  are!"  shouted  the  new  comer.  ''  They  have  been 
murdering  a  gentleman.     Seise  'em — seize  'em !" 

And  as  be  spoke,  he  discharged  a  pistol,  the  ball  from  which  whistled 
past  the  ears  of  the  Tinker. 

Without  waiting  for  another  salute  of  the  same  kind,  which  might 
possibly  be  nearer  its  mark,  the  ruffian  kicked  the  lantern  into  the  vault, 
and  sprang  after  the  Sandman,  who  had  already  disappeared. 

Acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  the  place,  the  Tinker  guided  his 
eompanion  through  a  hole  into  an  adjoining  vault,  whence  they  scaled  a 
irsll,  got  into  the  next  house,  and  passing  through  an  open  window,  made 
good  their  retreat,  while  the  watchmen  were  vainly  searching  for  them 
onder  every  bulk  and  piece  of  iron. 

**  Here,  vnU»hmen  I"  cried  the  stout  individual,  who  had  acted  as 
ksder ;  *<  never  mind  the  viUains  just  now,  but  help  me  to  convey  this 
poor  young  gentleman  to  my  house,  where  proper  assistance  can  be  ren* 
doedhim.  He  still  breathes  ;  but  he  has  received  a  terrible  blow  on  the 
kad.    I  hope  his  skull  aint  broken." 

'^  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  aint,  Mr.  Thomeycroffc,"  replied  the  foremost 
^Ktchman ;  ^  but  them  woe  two  desperate  characters,  as  ever  I  see,  and 
ci^le  of  any  hatterosity." 

"  What  a  nightful  scream  I  heard  to  be  sure !"  cried  Mr.  Thorneycroft. 
^  I  was  certain  somethin*  dreadful  was  goin*  on.  It  was  fortunate  I 
vasa't  gone  to  bed ;  and  still  more  fortunate  you  happened  to  be  comin' 
up  at  the  time.  But  we  mustn't  stand  chatterrin'  here.  Bring  tlie  poor 
young  gentleman  along." 

Preceded  by  Mr.  llomeycroft,  the  watchmen  carried  the  wounded 
nun  aerosB  the  road  towards  a  small  house,  the  door  of  which  was  held 
(  Q  by  a  fismale  servant,  with  a  candle  in  her  hand.  The  poor  woman 
I    jred  a  cry  of  horror,  as  the  body  was  brought  in. 

'  Bon't  be  crying  out  in  that  way,  Peggy,"  cried  Mr.  Thorneycroft, 

nt  go  and  get  me  some  brandy.    Here,  watchmen,  lay  the  poor  young 

(    itkmin  down  on  the  sofii — there,  gently,  gently.    And  now,  one  61 

I     nm  to  Wheeler-street,  and  fetch  Mr.  Howell,  the  surgeon.     Less 
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noise,  Peggy— less  noise,  or  you'll  waken  Miss  Ebba,  and  I  wouldn't  hare 
her  disturbed  for  the  world." 

With  this,  he  snatched  the  bottle  of  brandy  from  the  maid,  filled  a  wine- 
glass with  the  spirit^  and  poured  it  down  the  throat  of  the  wounded  man. 
A  stifling  sound  followed,  and  after  struggling  yiolently  for  respiration 
for  a  few  seconds^  the  patient  opened  his  eyes. 

II. 

THE   DOG-FANCIER. 

The  Rookery  !  Who  that  has  passed  Saint  Giles's,  on  the  way  to. 
the  cit}',  or  coming  from  it,  but  has  caught  a  glimpse,  through  some 
narrow  opening,  of  its  squalid  habitations,  and  wretched  and  ruffianly 
occupants !  Who  but  must  have  been  struck  with  amazement,  that  soch 
a  huge  receptacle  of  vice  and  crime  should  be  allowed  to  exist  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  metropolis,  like  an  ulcerated  spot,  capable  of  taintmg 
the  whole  system  I  Of  late,  the  progress  of  improvement  has  caused  its 
removal ;  but  whether  any  less  cogent  motive  would  have  abated  the 
nuisance,  may  be  questioned.  For  years  the  evil  was  felt,  and  com- 
plained of,  but  no  eiSbrt  was  made  to  remedy  it,  or  to  cleanse  these  wone 
than  Augean  stables.  As  the  place  is  now  partially,  if  not  altogether, 
swept  away,  and  a  wide  and  airy  street  passes  throng  the  midst  of  its 
foul  recesses,  a  slight  sketch  may  be  given  of  its  former  appearance. 

Entering  a  narrow  street,  guarded  by  posts  and  cross-bars,  a  few  steps 
from  the  crowded  thoroughfare  brought  you  into  a  frightful  region,  the 
refuge,  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  of  half  the  lawless  characters  infesting 
the  metropolis.  The  coarsest  ribaldry  asszuled  your  ears,  and  noisome 
odours  afflicted  your  sense  of  smell.  As  you  advanced,  picking  your 
way  through  kennels  flowing  with  filth,  or  over  putrescent  heaps  of  rub- 
bish and  oyster-shells,  all  the  repulsive  and  hideous  features  of  the  plsce 
were  displayed  before  you.  There  was  something  savagely  picturesque 
in  the  aspect  of  the  place,  but  its  features  were  too  loathsome  to  be  re- 
garded^with  any  other  feeling  than  disgust.  The  houses  looked  as  sor- 
did, and  as  thickly  crusted  with  the  leprosy  of  vice  as  their  tenants. 
Horrible  habitations  they  were,  in  truth.  Many  of  them  were  without 
windows,  and  where  the  frames  were  lefr^  brown-paper  or  tin  supplied 
the  place  of  glass;  some  even  wanted  doors,  and  no  effort  was  made  to 
conceal  the  squalor  within.  On  the  contraiy,  it  seemed  to  be  intruded 
on  observation.  Miserable  rooms  almost  destitute  of  fruniture;  floors 
and  walls  caked  with  dirt,  or  decked  with  coarse  flaring  prints ;  shame- 
less and  abandoned-looking  women ;  children  without  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, and  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  their  backs  :  these  were  the  chief  objects 
that  met  the  view.  Of  men  few  were  visible — the  majority  b^ng  out 
on  business,  it  is  to  be  presumed ;  but  where  a  solitary  straggler  was  i  > 
his  sinister  looks  and  mean  attire  were  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  ^  . 
So  thickly  inhabited  were  these  wretched  dwellings,  that  every  char  • 
from  garret  to  ceUar,  swarmed  with  inmates.  As  to  the  osllars, 
looked  like  dismal  caverns,  which  a  wild  beast  would  shun.  Clothes-  > 
were  hung  from  house  to  house,  festooned  with  every  kind  of  gan 
Out  of  the  main  street  branched  several  alleys  and  passages,  all  dis^ 
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ingthe  same  degxee  of  miBeiy,  or,  if  possible,  worse,  and  teeming  with 
oecnpsnts.  Personal  secority,  howeyer,  forbade  any  attempt  to  track 
these  labyrinths;  but  imagination,  after  the  specimen  afforded,  could 
essily  picture  them.  It  was  impossible  to  moye  a  step  without  insult  or 
snnoyaDce.  Eyery  human  being  seemed  bmtalised  and  degraded ;  and 
the  women  appeiued  ntterly  lost  to  decency,  and  made  the  street  ring 
with  their  cries,  their  quarrels,  and  their  imprecations.  It  was  a  positiye 
relief  to  escape  £rom  this  botched  of  crime  to  the  world  without,  and 
fareathe  a  purer  atmosphere. 

Such  bemg  the  aspect  of  the  Rookery  in  the  day  time,  what  must  it 
have  been  when  crowded  with  its  worst  denizens  at  night !  Yet  at  such 
an  hour  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  enter  its  penetralia. 

After  escaping  from  the  mmed  house  in  the  Vauzhall-road,  the  two 
raffians  shaped  their  course  towards  Saint  Giles's,  running  the  mater 
part  of  the  way,  and  reaching  at  the  Broadway  just  as  the  church  dock 
struck  two.     Darting  into  a  narrow  alley,  and  heedless  of  any  obstruc- 
tions  they  encountered  in  their  path,  they  entered  a  somewhat  wider  cross 
street,  wnich  they  pursued  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  struck  into  an 
entiy,  at  the  bottom  of  whidi  was  a  swing  door  that  admitted  them  into 
a  small  court,  where  they  found  a  dwarfisn  person  wrapped  in  a  tattered 
watchman's  great-coat,  seated  on  a  stool  with  a  horn  lantern  in  his  hand, 
and  a  cutty  in  his  mouth,  the  glow  of  which  lighted  up  his  hard,  withered 
features.     This  was  the  deputy-porter  of  the  lodg^ff-house  they  were 
about  to  enter.     Addressing  him  by  the  name  of  Old  Parr,  the  ruffians 
passed  on,  and  lifting  the  latch  of  anotiier  door,  entered  a  sort  of  kitchen, 
at  the  further  end  of  which  blazed  a  cheerful  fire  with  a  large  copper 
kettle  boiling  upon  it.     On  one  side  of  the  room  was  a  deal  table,  round 
which  seyeral  men  of  sinister  aspect  and  sordid  attire  were  collected, 
playing  at  cards.     A  smaller  table  of  the  same  material  stood  near  the 
fire,  and  opposite  it  was  a  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  rooms.     The 
place  was  dingy  and  dirty  in  the  extreme,  the  floors  could  not  have  been 
scoured  for  years,  and  tne  walls  were  begrimed  with  filth.     In  one  cor- 
ner, with  his  head  resting  on  a  heap  of  coals  and  coke,  lay  a  boy  almost 
as  black  as  a  chimney-sweeper,  fast  asleep.     He  was  the  waiten     The 
principal  light  was  afforded  by  a  candle  stuck  against  the  wall,  with  a 
tin  reflector  behind  it.     Before  the  fire,  with  his  back  turned  towards  it, 
stood  a  noticeable  individual,  clad  in  a  velveteen  jacket,  with  ivory  but- 
tons, a  striped  waistcoat,  drab  knees,  a  faded  black  silk  neckcloth,  tied 
in  a  g^reat  bow,  and  a  pair  of  ancient  Wellingtons  ascending  half-way  up 
bis  legs,  which  lookea  disproportionately  thm  when  compared  with  the 
upper  part  of  his  square,  robustious,  and  somewhat  pursy  frame.     His 
face  was  broad,  jolly,  and  good-humoured,  with  a  bottie-shaped  nose, 
fleshy  lips,  and  light  g^y-eyes,  glistening  with  cunning  and  roguery. 
His  hidr,  which  dangled  in  long  flakes  over  his  ears  and  neck,  was  of  a 
dunnbh  red,  as  were  also  his  whiskers  and  beard.     A  superannuated 
white  castor  with  a  black  hatband  round  it,  was  cocked  knowingly  on 
one  tide  of  his  head,  and  gave  him  a  flashy  and  sporting  look.     His  par- 
ticular vocation  was  made  manifest  by  the  numb^  of  dogs  he  had  about 
bim.     A  beautiful  black  and  tan  spaniel,  of  Charles  the  Second*s  breed, 
popped  its  short  snubby  nose  and  long  silken  ears  out  of  each  coat-pocket. 
A  pug  was  thrust  into  his  breast,  and  he  carried  an  exquisite  Blenheim 
nnder  either  arm.     At  his  feet*  reposed  an  Isle  of  Sky  terrier,  and  a 
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partly-cropped  French  poodle,  of  snowy  whiteness,  with  a  red  worsted 
riband  round  its  throat  This  person,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  was  a  dog«» 
fiemcier,  or,  in  other  words,  a  dealer  in,  and  a  stealer  of,  dogs,  as  well  as 
a  practicer  of  all  the  tricks  connected  with  that  ne&iious  trade.  His 
self-satisfied  air  made  it  eyident  he  thought  himself  a  smart  clever  fallow, 
— and  adroit  and  knavish  he  was,  no  doubt^ — ^while  his  droll,  plausible, 
send  rather  winning  manners,  helped  him  materially  to  impose  upon  his 
customers.  His  real  name  was  Taylor,  but  he  was  known  amon^  lus 
companions  by  the  appellation  of  Ginger.  On  the  entrance  of  the 
Sandman  and  the  Tinker,  he  nodded  familiarly  to  them,  and  with  a  al j 
look  inquired — "  Veil,  my  'arties — wot  luck  ?" 

*'  Oh,  pretty  middlin ,  '  replied  the  Sandman,  gru£9y. 

And  seating  himself  at  the  table,  near  the  fire,  he  kicked  up  the  lad, 
who  was  lying  fieist  asleep  on  the  coals,  and  bade  him  fetch  a  pot  of  half- 
and-half.  The  Tinker  took  a  place  beside  him,  and  they  waited  in  n- 
lence  the  arrival  of  the  liquor,  which,  when  it  came,  was  disposed  of  at  a 
couple  of  pulls  ;  while  Mr.  Ginger,  seeing  they  were  engaged,  sauntered 
towards  the  card-table,  attended  by  his  four-footed  companions. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  Sandman,  unable  to  control  his  curiosity  longer, 
and  taking  out  the  pocket-book,  ^*  we'll  see  what  fortun'  has  given  us." 

So  saying,  he  unclasped  the  pocket-book,  while  the  Tinker  bent  over 
him  in  eager  curiosity.  But  th^  search  for  money  was  firuitless.  Not 
a  single  bank-note  was  forthcoming.  There  were  several  memoranda 
and  slips  of  paper,  a  few  cards,  and  an  almanac  fixr  the  year — that  was 
all.     It  was  a  g^reat  disappointment. 

*^  So  we've  had  all  this  trouble  for  nuffin',  and  nearly  got  shot  into  the 
bargin,*'  cried  the  Sandman,  slapping  down  the  book  on  the  table  with 
an  oath.     **  I  vish  I'd  never  undertaken  the  job." 

^^  Don't  let's  give  it  up  in  sich  an  'urry,"  replied  the  linker ;  "  sommat 
may  be  made  on  it  yet     Let's  look  over  them  papers." 

*^  Look  'em  over  yourself,"  rejoined  the  Sandman,  pushing  the  book 
towards  him.  "  I've  done  wi'  '^em.  Here,  lazy-bones,  bring  two  glasses 
o*  rum-and-water— stiff,  d'ye  hear?" 

While  the  sleepy  youl^  bestirred  himself  to  obey  theee  injunctions^ 
the  Tinker  read  over  every  memorandum  in  the  pocket-book,  and  tben 
proceeded  carefully  to  examine  the  different  scraps  of  paper  with  ^liueli  it 
was  filled.  Not  content  with  one  perusal,  he  looked  uem  all  over  agaia, 
and  then  began  to  rub  his  hands  with  great  glee. 

*^  Wot's  the  matter?"  cried  the  Sandman,  who  had  lighted  a  catty, 
and  was  auietly  smoking  it.     "  Wot's  the  row,  eh?" 

**  Vy,  tnis  is  it,"  replied  the  Tinker,  unable  to  contain  his  satisfitction ; 
^< there's  secrets  contuned  in  this  here  pocket-book  asll  be  worths 
hundred  pound  and  better  to  us.  We  han't  had  our  trouble  fer 
nuffin'." 

'^  Glad  to  hear  it!"  said  the  Sandman,  looking  hard  at  him.  ''Wot 
kind  o'  secrets  are  they?" 

*^  Vy,  hangM  seeretSy'*  replied  the  Tinker,  with  mysterious  emjAasis- 
'^  He  seems  to  be  a  terrible  chap,  and  to  have  committed  murder  whole* 
sale." 

*^  Wholesale!"  echoed  the  Sandman,  removing  the  pipe  from  his  lipa 
<<  That  sounds  awful.  Bat  what  a  precious  donkey  he  must  be  to  regi^ 
his  crimes  i*  that  way." 
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*^  He  didn't  expect  the  pocket-book  to  fall  into  our  hands/'  said  the 
linker. 

"  Werry  likely  not,"  replied  the  Sandman;  "  but  somebody  else  might 
see  it.  I  repeal  he  must  be  a  fool.  S'pose  we  wos  to  make  a  entry  of 
erery  thin*  we  does.  Wot  a  nice  balance  there'd  be  agin  us  ven  our  ac- 
counts comed  to  be  wound  up.** 

**  Oum  is  a  different  business  altogether/'  replied  the  Tinker.  '^  This 
seems  a  werry  mysterious  sort  o'  person.     Wot  age  should  you  take  him 

*«  Vy,  five  an'  twenty  at  the  outside,"  replied  the  Sandman. 

"  Five  an'  sixty  'ud  be  nearer  the  mark,"  replied  the  Tinker.  "  There's 
dates  as  far  back  as  that.*' 

''Five  an' sixty  devils!"  cried  the  Sandman;  ^^ there  must  be  8  oe 
mistake  i'  the  reckonin'  there." 

^'  No,  it's  all  clear  an'  regular,"  r^oined  the  other;  '^  and  that  doesn't 
seem  to  be  the  end  of  it  neither.  I  looked  over  the  papers  twice,  and 
one  dated  1780,  refers  to  some  other  dokiments." 

**  They  must  relate  to  his  g^nd-dad  then,"  said  the  Sandman,  "  it's 
impossible  they  can  refer  to  lum." 

*'But  I  tell 'ee  they  do  refer  to  him,"  said  the  Tinker,  somewhat 
angrily,  at  having  his  assertion  denied;  *'  at  least  if  his  own  word's  to  be 
taken.  Anyhow,  these  papers  is  waluable  to  us.  Kno  one  else  believes 
in  'em,  it's  clear  he  believes  in  'em  hisself,  ftnd  will  be  glad  to  buy  'em 
from  us." 

"  That's  a  view  o'  the  case  worthy  of  an  Old  Bailey  lawyer,"  replied 
the  Sandman.     "  Wot's  the  g^mman's  name  ?" 

"  The  name  on  the  card  is  Auriol  Dabct,"  replied  the  Tinker. 

**  Any  address?"  asked  the  Sandman. 

The  Tinker  shook  his  head. 

**  That's  unlucky  agin,"  said  the  Sandman.  *'  Ain't  there  no  sort  o' 
due?" 

"  None  votiver,  as  I  can  perceive,"  said  the  Tinker. 

"  Vy,  zounds,  then,  ve're  jist  vere  ve  started  from,"  cried  the  Sand- 
man. **  But  it  don't  matter.  There's  not  much  chance  o'  makin?  a 
bamun  vith  him.  The  crack  o'  the  scull  I  gave  him  has  done  nis 
bus^ess." 

"  Nuffin  o'  the  kind,"  replied  the  Tinker.  "  He  alvays  recovers  from 
every  kind  of  accident." 

"  Alvays  recovers  !"  exclaimed  the  Sandman  in  amazement.  "  Wot  a 
coostitootion  he  must  have.*' 

"  Surprisin'!*'  replied  the  Tinker;  "  he  never  suffers  from  injuries — at 
least,  not  much;  never  g^ows  old ;  and  never  expects  to  die ;  for  he 
mentions  wot  he  intends  doin*  a  hundred  years  hence." 

"  Oh,  he's  a  lu-nattic!"  exclaimed  the  Sandman,  "  a  downright  lu-nat- 
tic;  and  that  accounts  for  his  wisitin'  that  'ere  ruined  house,  and  a-^- 
cyin*  he  heerd  some  one  talk  to  him.  He's  mad,  depend  upon  it.  That 
is,  if  I  ain't  cured  him." 

"  I'm  of  a  different  opinion,"  said  the  Tinker. 

"  And  so  am  I,"  sidd  Mr.  Ginger,  who  had  approached  unobserved, 
and  overheard  the  greater  part  of  their  discourse. 

"  Vy,  TOt  can  you  know  about  it.  Ginger?"  said  the  Sandman,  looking 
op,  evidently  rather  annoyed* 

2o2 
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**  I  only  know  this,"  replied  Ginger,  "  that  you've  got  a  good  caic, 
and  if  you'll  let  me  into  it.  Til  engage  to  make  summat  of  it." 

^^  Veil,  I'm  agreeable,"  said  the  Sandman. 

"  And  so  am  I/'  added  the  Tinker. 

*'  Not  that  I  pays  much  regard  to  wot  you've  bin  a  readin'  in  his  pa- 
pers," pursued  Ginger;  '*  the  gemman's  evidently  half-cracked,  if  he 
aint  cracked  altogether — hvd  he's  jist  the  person  to  work  upon.  He 
fancies  hisself  immortal— eh  ?" 

"  Exactly  so,"  replied  the  Tinker. 

**  And  he  also  fancies  he's  committed  a  lot  o'  murders  ?"  pursued 
Ginger. 

'*  A  desperate  lot,"  replied  the  Tinker, 

"  Then  he'll  be  glad  to  buy  those  papers  at  any  price,"  said  Ginger. 
''  Ve'll  deal  vith  him  in  regard  to  the  pocket- book>  as  I  deals  vith  re- 
gard to  a  dog — ask  a  price  for  its  restitootion." 

**  We  must  find  him  out  first,"  said  the  Sandman. 

^'  There's  no  difficulty  in  that,"  rejoined  Ginger.  **  You  must  be  con- 
stantly on  the  look  out.  You're  sure  to  meet  him  some  time  or 
other." 

^'That's  true,"  replied  the  Sandman;  *'and  there's  no  fear  of  bis 
knowin'  us,  for  the  wery  moment  he  looked  round  I  knocked  him  oa 
the  head." 

"  Arter  all,"  said  the  Tinker,  **  there's  no  branch  o'  the  purfessioa 
so  safe  as  yours.  Ginger.  The  law  is  favourable  to  yon,  and  the  beaks 
is  afeerd  to  touch  you.     I  think  I  shall  turn  dog-fancier  myself." 

'*  It's  a  good  business,"  replied  Ginger,  '*  but  it  requires  a  hedicatioo. 
As  I  wos  sayin',we  gets  a  high  price  sometimes  for  restorin*  a  favourite, 
especially  ven  ve've  a  soft-hearted  lady  to  deal  vith.  There's  some 
vimen  as  fond  o'  dogs  as  o'  their  own  childer,  and  ven  ve  gets  one  o' 
their  precious  pets,  ve  makes  'em  ransom  it  as  the  brigands  you  see  it 
the  Adelphi  or  the  Surrey  sarves  their  prisoners,  threatenin'  to  send 
first  an  ear,  and  then  a  paw,  or  a  tail,  and  so  on.  Til  tell  you  wot 
happened  t'other  day.  There  wos  a  lady — a  Miss  Vite,  as  was  despe- 
rate fond  of  her  dog.  It  wos  a  ugly  warmint,  but  no  matter  for  that— 
thecreater  had  gained  her  heart.  Veil,  she  lost  it;  and  somehow  or 
other  I  found  it.  She  vos  in  great  trouble,  and  a  friend  o'  mine  cslls 
to  say  she  can  have  the  dog  agin,  but  she  must  pay  eight  pound  for  it. 
She  thinks  this  dear,  and  a  friend  o'  her  own  adwises  her  to  wait,  saj- 
in'  better  terms  will  be  offered ;  so  I  sends  vord  by  my  friend  that  if 
she  don't  come  down  at  once  the  poor  animal's  throat  will  be  cut  that 
werry  night." 

"  Ha ! — ha !— ha !"  laughed  the  others. 

^^Vell,  she  sent  four  pound,  and  I  put  up  with  it"  pursued  Ginger; 
''  but  about  a  month  arter  wards  she  loses  her  favourite  agin,  and  strange 
to  say  I  finds  it.  The  same  game  is  played  over  i^in,  and  she  comes 
down  with  another  four  pound.  But  she  takes  care  this  time  that  I 
shan't  repeat  the  trick ;  for  no  sooner  does  she  obtain  pursession  of  her 
favourite  than  she  embarks  in  the  steamer  for  France,  in  the  hope  of 
keeping  her  dog  safe  there."* 

*  For  a  verification  of  this  and  several  of  the  cases  subflequeDtiy  mentiaiKd^ 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  "  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  hefore  the  Select  Gom- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Dog  Stealing."    It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the 
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**  Oh  !  Miss  Bailey,  unfortinate  Miss  Bailey  ! — Fol-de-riddle-tol-ol- 
lol — unfortinate  Miss  Bailey !"  sang  the  Tinker. 

*'  But  there's  dog*fanciers  in  France,  ain't  there  ?"  asked  the  Sand- 
man. 

**  Lor'  bless  *ee,  to  be  sure  there  is,"  replied  Ginger;  **  there's  as 
many  o' the  Fancy  i' France  as  here.  Vy,  ve  drives  a  smartish  trade 
wi'  them  through  them  foreign  steamers.  There's  scarcely  a  steamer 
as  leaves  the  port  o'  London  but  takes  out  a  cargo  o'  dogs.  Ve  sells  'em 
to  the  stewards,  stokers,  and  sailors — cheap — and  no  questins  asked. 
They  goes  to  Ostend,  Antverp,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  and  sometimes 
to  Havre.  There's  a  Mounseer  Coqqiiilu  as  comes  over  to  buy  dogs, 
and  ve  takes  'em  to  him  at  a  house  near  Billinsgit  market." 

''  Then  you're  alvays  sure  o'  a  ready  market  somehow,"  observed  the 
Sandman. 

"Sartin,"  replied  Ginger,  "cos  the  law's  so  kind  to  us.  Vy,  bless 
you,  a  periiceman  can't  detain  us,  even  if  he  knows  ve've  a  stolen  dog 
in  our  persession,  and  ve  svears  it's  our  own  ;  and  yet  he'd  stop  you  in 
a  minute  if  he  seed  you  with  a  suspicious-Iookin'  bundle  under  your 
arm.  Now,  jist  to  show  you  the  difference  atwixt  the  two  perfessions; 
~I  steals  a  dog — walue,  may  be,  fifty  pound,  or  p'raps  more.  Even 
if  Fm  catcbed  i'  the  fact  I  may  get  fined  twenty  pound,  or  have  six 
months'  imprisonment ;  vile  if  you  steals  an  old  fogle,  walue  three  far- 
dens,  you'll  get  seven  years  abroad,  to  a  dead  certainty." 

"That  seems  hard  on  us,"  observed  the  Sandman,  reflectively. 

"It's  the  law  r^  exclaimed  Ginger,  triumphantly.  "  Now  ve  gene- 
rally escapes  by  payin'  the  fine,  cos  our  pats  goes  and  steals  more  dogs 
to  raise  the  money.  Ve  alvays  stands  by  each  other.'  There's  a  reg'lar 
horganisation  among  us;  so  ve  can  alvays  bring  vitnesses  to  svear  vot 
ve  likes,  and  ve  so  puzzles  the  beaks,  that  the  case  gets  dismissed,  and 
the  constable  says,  •'  Vich  party  shall  I  give  the  dog  to,  your  vorship  V 
Upon  vich,  the  beak  replies,  a  shakin*  of  his  vise  noddle, '  Give  it  to  the 
person  in  whose  persession  it  was  found.  I  have  nuffin'  more  to  do 
vith  it.*    In  course  the  dog  is  delivered  up  to  us." 

''  The  law  seems  made  for  dog-fanciers,"  remarked  the  Tinker. 

"Wot  d'ye  think  o'  this?"  pursued  Ginger.  "I  wos  a-standin*  at 
the  comer  o*  Gray's- inn-lane  vith  some  o'  my  pals  near  a  coach-stand, 
ven  a  lady  passes  by  vith  this  here  dog — an'  a  beauty  it  is,  a  real  long- 
wed  Charley — a  follerin*  of  her.  Veil,  the  moment  I  spies  it,  I  un- 
ties my  apron,  whips  up  the  dog,  and  covers  it  up  in  a  trice.  Veil, 
the  lady  sees  me,  an'  gives  me  in  charge  to  a  periiceman.  But  that 
^i'nifies  nuflSn'.  I  brings  six  vitnesses  to  svear  the  dog  vos  mine, 
^nd  I  actually  had  it  since  it  vos  a  blind  little  puppy,  ai^d  wot's 


plays  the  amiable,  an'  offers  to  sell  it  her  for  twenty 
guineas,  seein'  as  how  she  had  taken  a  fancy  to  it,  but  she  von't  bite. 
^  if  1  don't  sell  it  next  week,  I  shall  send  it  to  Mounseer  Coqquilu. 
The  only  vay  you  can  go  wrong  is  to  steal  a  dog  wi'  a  collar  on,  for  if 
you  do,  you  may  get  seven  years'  transportation  for  a  bit  o*  leather  and 

^^^Sbdoos  and  notorious  system  of  theft  and  extortion  practised  by  these  rogues, 
woBt  with  impunity,  will  be  speedily  abolished  by  adopting  the  suggestions  of  tlie 
UKQinittee. 
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a  brass  plate  vortb  a  sbillin',  vile  the  animal,  though  Torth  a  himdred 
pound,  can't  hurt  you.     There's  law  again — ha,  ha?' 

'*  Dog^-fancier's  law !"  laughed  the  Sandman. 

**  Some  of  the  Fancy  is  given  to  cruelty,"  pursued  Ginger,  ^'and 
crops  a  dog's  ears,  or  pulls  out  his  teeth  to  disguise  him ;  but  I'm  too 
fond  o'  the  animal  for  that.  I  may  frighten  old  ladies  sometimes,  as  I 
told  you  afore,  but  I  never  seriously  hurts  their  pets.  Nor  did  I  eyer 
kill  a  dog  for  his  skin,  as  some  on  'em  does." 

"  And  you're  always  sure  o'  gettin'  a  dog,  if  you  vants  it,  I  s'pose  V^ 
inquired  the  Tinker.  * 

*'  Alvays,"  replied  Ginger.  *^  No  man's  dog  is  safe.  I  don't  care 
bow  he's  kept,  ve're  sure  to  have  him  at  last.  Ve  feels  our  vay  with 
the  sarvents,  and  finds  out  from  them  the  walley  the  roaster  or  missis 
sets  on  the  dog,  and  soon  after  that  the  animal's  gone.  Vith  a  bit  o*^ 
liver,  prepared  in  my  partic'lar  vay,  I  can  tame  the  fiercest  dog  as  ever 
barked,  take  him  off  his  chain,  an'  bring  him  arter  me  at  a  gallop." 

"  And  do  respectable  parties  ever  buy  dogs  knowin'  they're  stolen  V^ 
inquired  the  Tinker. 

'*  Ay,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Ginger,  ^'  sometimes  first-rate  nobs.  They 
put  us  up  to  it  themselves ;  they'll  say,  '  Fve  jist  left  my  Lord  So-and* 
So's,  and  there  I  seed  a  couple  o'  the  finest  pointers  I  ever  clapped 
eyes  on.  I  vant  you  to  get  me  jist  sick  another  couple.'  Veil,  ve  un* 
derstands  in  a  minnit,  an*  in  doo  time  the  identicle  dogs  finds  their  vay 
to  our  customer." 

^<  Oh  !  that's  how  it's  done  ?"  remarked  the  Sandman. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  vay,"  replied  Ginger.  "  Sometimes  a  party  '11  vant 
a  couple  o'  dog:s  for  the  shootin'  season  ;  and  then  ve  asks, '  Vich  vay 
are  you  a*goin' — into  Surrey  or  Kent  V  And  accordin'  as  the  answer 
is  given  ve  arranges  our  plans." 

^'  Veil,  yourn  appears  a  profitable  and  safe  employment,  I  must  say," 
remarked  the  Sandman. 

"  Perfectly  so,"  replied  Ginger.  "  Nothin'  can  touch  us  till  dogs  is 
declared  by  statute  to  be  property,  and  stealin'  'em  a  misdemeauoar. 
And  that  won't  occur  in  my  time." 

"  Let's  hope  not,"  rejoined  the  other  two. 

'*  To  come  back  to  the  pint  from  vich  we  started,"  said  the  Tinker; 
— '*  our  gemman's  case  is  not  so  surprisin'  as  it  at  first  appears.  There 
are  some  persons  as  believe  they  never  will  die — and  I  myself  am  of  the 
same  opinion.  There's  our  old  deputy  here — him  as  ve  calls  Old  Parr, 
*— vy,  he  declares  he  lived  in  Queen  Bess's  time,  recollects  King  Charles 
bein'  beheaded  perfectly  veil,  and  remembers  the  Great  Fire  o'  London, 
as  if  it  only  occurred  yesterday." 

^<  Walker !"  exclaimed  Ginger,  putting  his  finger  to  his  nose. 

"You  may  larf,  but  it's  true,"  replied  the  Tinker.  •*  I  recollect  an 
old  man  tellin'  me  that  he  knew  the  deputy  sixty  years  ago,  and  he  looked 
jiftt  the  same  then  as  now,  neither  older  nor  younger." 

**  Humph !"  exclaimed  Ginger.     "  He  don't  look  so  old  now." 

"  That's  the  cur'ousest  part  of  it,"  said  the  Tinker.  *'  He  don't  like 
to  talk  of  his  age  unless  you  can  get  him  i'  the  humour;  but  he  once 
told  me  he  didn't  know  why  he  lived  so  long,  unless  it  were  owin'  to  a 
potion  he'd  swallowed,  vich  his  master,  who  was  a  great  conjuror  in 
Queen  Bess's  days,  had  brew'd." 
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^  Pshaw i^'  exclaimed  Ginger.  ''I  thought  yoa  too  knowin'  a  cove, 
TiDker,  to  be  galled  by  such  an  old-vife's  story  as  that.'' 

''  Let's  have  the  old  fellow  in  and  talk  to  him,"  replied  the  Tinker 
"  Here,  lazy-bones,"  he  added,  rousing  the  sleeping  youth,  "  go  an' 
tell  Old  Parr  ve  yants  his  company  over  a  glass  o'  rum-an'-vater." 

III. 

THE  HAKD  AlO)  THE  CliOAK. 

A  FURIOUS  barking  from  Mr.  Ginger's  dogs,  shortly  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  drowsy  youth,  announced  the  approach  of  a  grotesque- 
looking  little  personage,  whose  shoulders  barely  reached  to  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  table.  This  was  Old  Parr.  The  dwarfs  head  was 
much  too  large  for  his  body,  as  is  mostly  the  case  with  undersized  per- 
sons, and  was  covered  with  a  forest  of  rusty  black  hair,  protected  by  a 
straogely-shaped  seal-skin  cap.  His  hands  and  feet  were  equally  dis- 
proportioned  to  his  frame,  and  his  arms  were  so  long  that  he  could 
touch  his  ancles  while  standing  upright.  His  spine  was  crookened, 
and  his  head  appeared  buried  in  his  breast.  The  general  character  of 
his  face  seemed  to  appertain  to  the  middle  period  of  life ;  but  a  closer 
inspection  enabled  the  beholder  to  detect  in  it  marks  of  extreme  old 
age.  The  nose  was  broad  and  flat,  like  that  of  an  ourang-outang ; 
the  resemblance  to  which  animal  was  heightened  by  a  very  long  upper 
lip,  projecting  jaws,  almost  total  absence  of  chin,  and  a  retreating 
forehead.  The  little  old  man's  complexion  was  dull  and  swarthy,  but 
his  eyes  were  keen  and  sparkling. 

His  attire  was  as  singular  as  his  person.  Having  recently  served  as 
double  to  a  famous  demon-dwarf  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  he  had  become 
possessed  of  a  cast-off  pair  of  tawny  tights,  an  elastic  shirt  of  the 
same  material  and  complexion,  to  the  arms  of  which  little  green  bat- 
like wings  were  attached,  while  a  blood-red  tunic  with  vandyke  points 
was  girded  round  his  waist.  In  this  strange  apparel  his  dimindtive 
hmbs  were  encased,  while  additional  warmth  was  afforded  by  the  great 
cost  already  mentioned,  the  tails  of  which  swept  the  floor  after  him 
like  a  train. 

Having  silenced  his  dogs  with  some  difficulty,  Mr.  Ginger  burst 
into  a  roar  of  laughter,  excited  by  the  little  old  man's  grotesque  ap- 
pearance, in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  Tinker ;  but  the  Sandman 
never  relaxed  a  muscle  of  his  sullen  countenance. 

Their  hilarity,  however,  was  suddenly  checked  by  an  inquiry  from 
^  dwarf,  in  a  shrill,  odd  tone — '<  Whether  they  had  sent  for  him  only 
to  laugh  at  him  ?"  , 

"Sartainly  not,  deputy,"  replied  the  Tinker.  "Here,  lazy-bones, 
glasses  o*  rum-an'-vater,  all  round." 

The  drowsy  youth  bestirred  himself  to  execute  the  command.  The 
spirit  was  brought ;  water  was  procured  from  the  boiling  copper  ;  and 
^e  Tinker  handed  his  guest  a  smoking  rummer,  accompanied  with  a 
polite  request  to  make  himself  comfortable. 

Opposite  the  table  at  which  the  party  were  seated,  it  has  been  said 
^^i  a  staircase— K>ld  and  crazy,  and  but  imperfectly  protected  by  a 
^^f^^keik  hand-rail.     MidV^ay  up  it,  stood  a  door,  equally  dilapidated. 
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but  secured  by  a  chain  and  lock,  of  which  Old  Parr,  as  deputy- 
chamberlain,  kept  the  key.  Beyond  this  point,  the  staircase  branched 
off  on  the  right,  and  a  row  of  stout  wooden  banisters,  ranged  like  the 
feet  of  so  many  cattle,  were  visible  from  beneath.  Ultimately,  the 
staircase  reached  a  small  gallery,  if  such  a  name  can  be  applied  to  a 
narrow  passage,  communicating  with  the  bedrooms,  the  doors  of  which, 
as  a  matter  of  needful  precaution,  were  locked  outside;  and  as  the 
windows  were  grated,  no  one  could  leave  his  chamber  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  landlord,  or  his  representative.  No  lights  were 
allowed  in  the  bedrooms,  nor  in  the  passage  adjoining  them. 

Conciliated  by  the  Tinker's  offerings  Old  Parr  mounted  the  staircase, 
and  planting  himself  near  the  door,  took  off  his  great  coat,  and  sat 
down  upon  it.  His  impish  garb  being  thus  more  fully  displayed,  he 
looked  so  unearthly  and  extraordinary  that  the  dogs  began  to  howl 
fearfully,  and  Ginger  had  enough  to  do  to  quiet  them. 

Silence  being  at  length  restored,  the  Tinker,  winking  slily  at  his 
companions,  opened  the  conversation. 

^^  I  say,  deputy,"  he  observed,  '^  veVe  bin  hav*n'  a  a-bit  o'  a  dispute 
vich  you  can  settle  for  us." 

"  Well,  let's  see,"  squeaked  the  dwarf.     "  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Vy,  it's  relative  to  your  age,"  rejoined  the  Tinker.  "  Ven  wos 
you  born  ?" 

"  It's  so  long  ago,  I  can't  recollect,"  returned  Old  Parr,  rather 
sulkily. 

^*  You  must  ha'  seen  some  changes  in  your  time?"  resumed  the 
Tinker,  waiting  till  the  little  old  man  had  made  some  progress  with 
his  grog. 

^^  I  rayther  think  I  have — a  few,"  replied  Old  Parr,  whose  tongue 
the  generous  liquid  had  loosened.  ^^  I've  seen  this  great  city  of  Lon- 
don pulled  down,  and  built  up  again — if  that's  any  thing.  Fve  seen 
it  grow,  and  grow,  till  it  has  reached  its  present  dze.  You'll  scarcely 
believe  me,  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  recollect  this  Rookery  of  oun — this 
foul  vagabond  neighbourhood—^ an  open  country  field,  with  hedges 
round  it,  and  trees.  And  a  lovely  spot  it  was  I  Broad  Saint*Giles's, 
at  the  time  I  speak  of,  was  a  little  country  village,  consisting  of  a  few 
straggling  houses,  standing  by  the  road-side,  and  there  wasn't  a  single 
habitation  between  it  and  Convent  Garden  (for  so  the  present  market 
was  once  called) ;  while  that  garden,  which  was  fenced  round  with 
pales,  like  a  park,  extended  from  Saint  Martin's  Lane  to  Drury  House, 
a  great  mansion  situated  on  the  easterly  side  of  Drary  Lane,  amid  a 
grove  of  beautiful  timber." 

'^  My  eyes!"  cried  Ginger,  with  a  prolonged  whistle ;  "the  place 
must  be  preciously  tiansmogrified  indeed!" 

"  If  I  were  to  describe  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  London 
since  I've  known  it,  I  might  go  on  talking  for  a  month,"  pursued  Old 
Parr.  *<  The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  is  altered.  The  Thames  itseU 
is  unlike  the  Thames  of  old.  Its  waters  were  once  as  clear  and  bright 
above  London  Bridge  as  they  are  now  at  Kew  or  Richmond ;  and  its 
banks  from  Whitefriars  to  Scotland  Yard,  were  edged  with  gardens. 
And  then  the  thousand  gay  wherries  and  gilded  baizes  that  covered  its 
bosom — ^all  are  gone — all  are  gone!" 

^'  Those  must  ha'  been  nice  times  for  the  jolly  young  vatermen  vich 
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at  Blackfriars  wos  used  for  to  ply,*  chanted  the  Tinker;  ''bat  the 
steamers  has  put  their  noses  out  o'  joint" 

"True,"  replied  Old  Parr;  "and  I,  for  one,  am  sorry  for  it.  Re- 
membering, as  I  do,  what  the  river  used  to  be  when  enlivened  by  gay 
craft  and  merry  company,  I  can't  help  wishing  its  waters  less  muddy, 
and  those  ugly  coal-barges,  lighters,  and  steamers  away.  London  is  a 
mighty  city,  wonderful  to  behold  and  examine,  inexhaustible  in  its 
wealth  and  power ;  but  in  point  of  beauty,  it  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  city  of  Queen  Bess's  days.  You  should  have  seen  the  Strand 
then — a  line  of  noblemen's  houses — and  as  to  Lombard  Street  and 
Gracechurch  Street,  with  their  wealthy  goldsmiths'  shops — but  I  don't 
like  to  think  of  'em." 

"  Veil,  I'm  content  vith  Lunnun  as  it  is,"  replied  the  Tinker,  "  'spe- 
cially as  there  aint  much  chance  o*  the  ould  city  bein'  rewived." 

''  Not  much,"  replied  the  dwarf,  finishing  his  glass,  which  was  re- 
plenished at  a  sign  from  the  Tinker. 

''  I  s'pose,  my  wenerable,  you've  seen  the  king  as  bequeathed  his 
name  to  these  pretty  creaters,"  said  Ginger,  raising  his  coat-pockets,  so 
as  to  exhibit  the  heads  of  the  two  little  black-and-tan  spaniels. 

"What!  old  Rowley?"  cried  the  dwarf — "often.  I  was  page  to 
his  favourite  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  I  have  seen  him 
a  hundred  times  with  a  pack  of  dogs  of  that  description  at  his  heels." 
^  '^Old  Rowley  wos  a  king  arter  my  own  'art,"  said  Ginger,  rising  and 
lighting  a  pipe  at  the  (ire.  "  He  loved  the  femi-ntne  spacious  as  well 
as  the  ca-fttft«  specious.     Can  you  tell  us  any  thin'  more  about  him." 

'*  Not  now,"  replied  Old  Parr.  "  I've  seen  so  much,  and  heard  so 
much,  that  my  brain  is  quite  addled.  My  memory  sometimes  deserts 
me  altogether,  and  my  past  life  appears  like  a  dream.  Imagine  what 
my  feelings  must  be,  to  walk  through  streets,  still  called  by  the  old 
names,  but  in  other  respects  wholly  changed.  Oh!  if  you  could  but 
ha?e  a  glimpse  of  Old  London,  you  would  not  be  able  to  endure  the 
modem  city.  The  very  atmosphere  was  different  from  that  which  we 
now  breathe,  charged  with  the  smoke  of  myriads  of  sea-coal  fires ;  and 
the  old  picturesque  houses  had  a  charm  about  them,  which  the  present 
habitations,  however  commodious,  altogether  want." 

*' You  tflJk  like  one  o'  them  smart  chaps  they  calls,  and  werry  pro- 
perly, penny-a-liar?,"  observed  Ginger.  "  But  you  make  me  long  to 
ha'  lived  i'  those  times." 

'^  If  yon  had  lived  in  them,  you  would  have  belonged  to  Paris  Gar- 
den, or  the  bull-baiting  and  bear-baiting  houses  in  South wark,"  replied 
Old  Parr.  "  I've  seen  fellows  just  like  you  at  each  of  those  places. 
Strange,  though  times  and  fashions  change,  men  continue  the  same.  I 
often  meet  a  face  that  I  can  remember  in  James  the  First's  time.  But 
the  old  places  are  gone— clean  gone!" 

*^Accordin'  to  your  own  showin',  my  wenerable  friend,  you  must  faa' 
lived  oppards  o'  two  hundred  and  seventy  year/'  said  Ginger,  assuming 
a  consequential  manner.  ^<  Now,  doorin'  ail  that  time,  have  you  never 
felt  inclined  to  kick  the  bucket?" 

''  Not  the  least,"  replied  Old  Parr.    ''  My  bodily  health  has  been 
excellent.     But,  as  I  have  just  said,  my  intellects  are  a  little  im- 
paired." 
^'Not  a  little,  I  should  think,"  replied  Ginger,  hemming  signifi- 
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cantly.  *'  I  don't  know  yether  you're  a  deceivin'  of  us  or  yourself,  ray 
wenerable ;  but  von  thing's  quite  clear — you  ean^i  have  lived  all  that 
time.     It's  not  in  nater." 

"  Very  well,  then— I  haven't,"  said  Old  Parr. 

And  he  finished  his  rum-and-water,  and  set  down  the  glass,  which 
was  instantly  filled  again  by  the  drowsy  youth. 

*^  You've  seen  some  picters  o'  Old  Lunnun,  and  they've  haanted  you 
in  your  dreams,  till  you've  begun  to  fancy  you  lived  in  those  times,' 
said  Ginger. 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  Old  Parr—"  very  likely." 

There  was  something,  however,  in  his  manner  calculated  to  pique 
the  dog-fancier's  curiosity. 

"  How  comes  it,"  he  said,  stretching  out  his  legs,  and  arranging  his 
neckcloth, — "how  comes  it,  if  you've  lived  so  long,  that  you  aint 
higher  up  in  the  stirrups — ^better  off,  as  folks  say?" 

The  dwarf  made  no  reply,  but  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
seemed  a  prey  to  deep  emotion.  After  a  few  moments'  pause,  Ginger 
repeated  the  question. 

"  If  you  wont  believe  what  I  tell  you,  it's  useless  to  give  an  answer," 
said  Old  Parr,  somewhat  gruffly. 

"Oh,  yes, /believe  you,  deputy,"  observed  the  Tinker;  "and  so 
does  the  Sandman." 

*'  Well,  then,"  replied  the  dwarf.  "  I'll  tell  you  how  it  comes  to 
pass.  Fate  has  been  against  me.  I've  had  plenty  of  chances,  but  I 
never  could  get  on.  I've  been  in  a  hundred  different  walks  of  life,  but 
they  always  led  down  hill.     It's  my  destiny." 

"  That's  hard,"  rejoined  the  Tinker — "  werry  hard.  But  how  d'ye 
account  for  livin'  so  long  ?"  he  added,  winking  as  he  spoke  to  the 
others. 

"  I've  already  given  you  an  explanation,"  replied  the  dwarf. 

"  Ay,  but  it's  a  cur'ous  story,  and  I  vonts  my  friends  to  hear  it,"  md 
the  Tinker,  in  a  coaxing  tone. 

"  Well  then,  to  oblige  you,  I'll  go  through  it  again,"  rejoined  tlie 
dwarf.  "You  must  know  I  was  for  some  time  servant  to  Doctor 
Lamb,  an  old  alchemist,  who  lived  during  the  reign  of  good  Qaees 
Bess,  and  who  used  to  pass  all  his  time  in  trying  to  find  out  the  secret 
of  changing  lead  and  copper  into  gold." 

"I've  known  several  indiwiduals  as  has  found  out  that  secret, 
wenerable,"  observed  Ginger.  "  And  ve  calls  'em  smashers,  now-a-days 
-—not  halchemists." 

"  Doctor  Lamb's  object  was  actually  to  turn  base  metal  into  gold,^ 
rejoined  Old  Parr,  in  a  tone  of  slight  contempt.  "  But  his  chief  aia 
was  to  produce  the  Elixir  of  Long  Life.  Night  and  day  he  worked  at 
the  operation  ; — night  and  day  I  laboured  with  him,  until  at  last  we 
were  both  brought  to  the  verge  of  the  grave  in  our  search  after 
immortality.  One  night-— I  remember  it  well, — it  was  the  last  night  of 
the  sixteenth  century,— a  young  man,  severely  wounded,  was  brought 
to  my  master's  dwelling  on  London  Bridge.  I  helped  to  convey  him 
to  the  laboratory,  where  I  left  him  with  the  doctor,  who  was  busy  with 
his  experiments.  My  curiosity  being  aroused,  1  listened  at  the  door, 
and  though  I  could  not  disti aguish  much  that  passed  inside,  I  heard 
sufficient  to  convince  me  that  Doctor  Lamb  had  made  the  grand  dis- 
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eovery,  and  succeeded  in  distilling  the  elixir.  Having  learnt  this,  I 
went  down  stairs,  wondering  what  would  next  ensue.  Hair*an-hour 
elapsed,  and  while  the  bells  were  ringing  in  the  new  year  joyfully,  the 
young  roan  whom  I  had  assisted  to  carry  upstairs,  and  whom  I  supposed 
at  death's  door,  marched  down  as  firmly  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
passed  by  me,  and  disappeared,  before  I  could  shake  off  my  astonish- 
ment    I  saw  at  once  he  had  drunk  the  elixir/' 

^'Ah! — ah!"  exclaimed  the  Tinker,  with  a  knowing  glance  at  his 
companions,  who  returned  it  with  gestures  of  equal  significance. 

'^As  soon  as  he  was  gone,"  pursued  the  dwarf,  '^  I  flew  to  the 

laboratory,  and  there,  extended  on  the  floor,  I  found  the  dead  body  of 

Doctor  Lamb.     I  debated  with  myself  what  to  do — whether  to  pursue 

his  murderer,  for  such  I  accounted  the  young  man  ;  but  on  reflection, 

I  thought  the  course  useless.     I  next  looked  round  to  see  whether  the 

precious  elixir  was  gone.     On  the  table  stood  a  phial,  from  which  a 

strong  spirituous  odour  exhaled  ;  but  it  was  empty.     I  then  turned  my 

attention  to  a  receiver,  connected  by  a  worm  witn  an  alembic  on  the 

furnace.     On  examining  it,  I  found  it  contained  a  small  quantity  of  a 

bright  transparent  liquid,  which,  poured  forth*  into  a  glass,  emitted 

precisely  the  same  odour  as  the  phial.     Persuaded  this  must  be  the 

draught  of  immortality,  I  raised  it  to  my  lips ;  but  apprehension  lest  it 

might  be  poison,  stayed  my  hand.   Reassured,  however,  by  the  thought 

of  the  young  man's  miraculous  recovery,  I  quaffed  the  potion.     It  was 

as  if  I  had  swallowed  fire,  and  at  first  I  thought  all  was  over  wjth  me. 

I  shrieked  out  ^  but  there  was  no  one  to  heed  my  cries,  unless  it  were 

my  dead  master,  and  two  or  three  skeletons  with  which  the  walls  were 

garnished.     And  these,  in  truth,  did  seem  to  hear  me ;  for  the  dead 

corpse  opened  its  glassy  orbs,  and  eyed  me  reproachfully;  the  skeletons 

shook  their  fleshless  arms  and   gibbered ;  and  the  various  strange 

objects  with  which   the  chamber  was  filled,  seemed   to  deride  and 

menace  me.     The  terror  occasioned  by  these  fantasies,  combined  with 

the  potency  of  the  draught,  took  away  my  senses.     When  I  recovered, 

1  found  all  tranquil.     Doctor  Lamb  was  lying  stark  and  stiff  at  my 

feet,  with  an  expression  of  reproach  on  his  fixed  countenance  ;  and  the 

skeletons  were  hanging  quietly  in  their  places.     Convinced  that  I  was 

proof  against  death,  I  went  forth.     BtU  a  curse  wenU  with  me!     From 

that  day  to  this,  I  have  lived,  but  it  has  been  in  such  poverty  and 

distress,  that  I  had  better  far  have  died.     Besides,  1  am  constantly 

haunted  by  visions  of  my  old  master.     He  seems  to  hold  converse  with 

me^ — to  lead  me  into  strange  places." 

"  Exactly  the  case  with  the  t'other,"  whispered  the  Tinker  to  the 
Sandman.     "  Have  you  ever,  in  the  coorse  o'  your  long  life,  met  the 
young  man  as  drank  the  'iixir  ?"  he  inquired  of  the  dwarf. 
;*  Never." 

"  Do  you  happen  to  rekilect  his  name  ?" 
"  No,  it  has  quite  escaped  my  memory,"  answered  Old  Parr. 
"Should  you  rekilect  it,  if  you  heerd  it  ?"  asked  the  Tinker. 
"Perhaps  1  might,"  returned  the  dwarf;  "but  I  can't  say." 
"  Wos  it  Auriol  Darcy  ?"  demanded  the  other. 
"Thatfoa*  the  name,"  cried  Old  Parr,  starting  up,  iu  extreme  sur- 
prise.   « i  heard  Doctor  Lamb  call  him  so.     But  how,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  do  you  come  to  know  it  ?" 
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*    <<  Ve've  got  summaty  at  last/'  said  the  Tinker^  with  a  self-applauding 
glance  at  his  friends. 

^^How  do  you  come  to  know  it,  I  say?**  repeated  the  dvrarf  ia 
extreme  agitation. 

^*  Never  mind,"  rejoined  the  Tinker,  with  a  cunning  look ; ''  you  see 
I  does  know  some  cur'ous  matters  as  veil  as  you,  my  old  file.  Yo'll  be 
good  evidence,  in  case  ve  vishes  to  prove  the  fact  agin  him." 

^<  Prove  what  ? — and  against  whom  ?"  cried  the  dwarf. 

'<One  more  questin,  and  Tve  done,"  pursued  the  Tinker.  '^  Should  yoa 
know  this  young  man  agin,  in  case  you  chanced  to  come  across  him?* 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Old  Parr ;  '*  his  figure  often  flits  before 
me  in  dreams." 

'^  Shall  ve  let  him  into  it  ?"  said  the  Tinker,  consulting  his  com- 
panions, in  a  low  tone. 

•*  Ay — ay,"  replied  the  Sandman. 

**  Better  vait  a  bit,"  remarked  Ginger,  shaking  his  head,  dubiously. 
"  There's  no  hurry." 

*^  No,  ve  must  decide  at  vonce,"  said  the  Tinker.  '^  Jist  examine 
them  papers,"  he  added,  handing  the  pocket-book  to  Old  Parr,  ^*  and 
favour  us  vith  your  opinion  on  'em." 

The  dwarf  was  about  to  unclasp  the  book  committed  to  his  chaise, 
when  a  hand  was  suddenly  thrust  through  the  banisters  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  staircase,  which,  as  has  been  already  stated,  was  divided 
from  the  lower  by  the  door.  A  piece  of  heavy  black  drapery  next 
descended  like  a  cloud,  concealing  all  behind  it,  except  the  hand, 
with  which  the  dwarf  was  suddenly  seized  by  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
lifted  up  in  the  air,  and,  notwithstanding  his  shrieks  and  straggles, 
carried  clean  off. 

Great  confusion  attended  his  disappearance.  The  dogs  set  up  a 
prodigious  barking,  and  flew  to  the  rescue — one  of  the  largest  of  them 
passing  over  the  body  of  the  drowsy  waiter,  who  had  sought  his  cus- 
tomary couch  upon  the  coals,  and  rousing  him  from  his  slumbers; 
while  the  Tinker,  uttering  a  fierce  imprecation,  upset  his  chair  in  his 
haste  to  catch  hold  of  the  dwarfs  legs,  but  the  latter  was  already  ont 
of  reach,  and  the  next  moment  had  vanished  entirely. 

''  My  eyes!  here's  a  pretty  go!"  cried  Ginger,  who,  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  had  witnessed  the  occurrence  in  open-mouthed  astonish- 
ment. ^*  Vy,  curse  it !  if  the  wenerable  a'n't  a-taken  the  pocket-book 
with  him  !  It's  my  opinion  the  devil  has  flown  away  with  the  old 
feller.     His  time  was  nearer  at  'and  than  he  expected." 

^'  Devil  or  not,  I'll  have  him  back  again,  or  at  all  events  the  pocket- 
book  !"  cried  the  Tinker.  And  dashing  up  the  stairs,  he  caught  hold 
of  tlie  railing  above,  and  swinging  himself  up  by  a  powerful  efibrt, 
passed  through  an  opening,  ioccasioned  by  the  removal  of  one  of  the 
banisters. 

Groping  along  the  gallery,  which  was  buried  in  profound  darknt  i, 
he  shouted  to  the  dwarf,  but  received  no  answer  to  his  vociferatio  », 
neither  could  he  discover  any  one,  though  he  felt  on  either  side  of  the 
passage  with  outstretched  hands.  The  occupants  of  the  differeoc 
chambers,  alarmed  by  the  noise,  called  out  to  know  what  was  going 
forward ;  but  being  locked  in  their  rooms,  they  could  render  oo 
assistance. 
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While  the  Tinker  was  thus  pursuing  his  search  in  the  dark  Tenting 
his  rage  and  disappointment  in  the  roost  dreadful  imprecations,  the 
staircase  door  was  opened  by  the  landlord,  who  had  found  the  key  in 
the  great-coat  left  behind  by  the  dwarf.  With  the  landlord  came  the 
Sandman  and  Ginger,  the  latter  of  whom  was  attended  by  all  his  dogs, 
still  barking  furiously ;  while  the  rear  of  the  party  was  brought  up 
by  the  drowsy  waiter,  now  wide  awake  with  fright,  and  carrying  a 
candle. 

Bat  though  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  place  was  visited — though 
the  attics  were  searched,  and  all  the  windows  examined — not  a  trace 
of  the  dwarf  could  be  discovered,  nor  any  clue  to  his  mysterious 
disappearance  detected.  Astonishment  and  alarm  sat  on  every  coun- 
tenance. 

''  What  the  devil  can  have  become  of  him  T  cried  the  landlord,  with 
a  look  of  dismay. 

"  Ay,  that's  the  question  I"  rejoined  the  Tinker.  "  I  begin  to  be  of 
Ginger's  opinion,  that  the  devil  himself  must  have  flown  avay  vith 
him.    No  von  else  could  ha'  taken  a  fancy  to  him." 

*'  I  only  saw  a  hand  and  a  black  cloak,"  said  the  Sandman. 

**  I  thought  I  seed  a  pair  o'  hoofs,"  cried  the  waiter ;  "  and  Vta 
quite  sure  I  seed  a  pair  o'  great  glitterin'  eyes,"  he  added,  opening  his 
own  lack-lustre  orbs  to  their  widest  extent. 

"  It*s  a  strange  affair,"  observed  the  landlord,  gravely.  ''  It's  certain 
that  no  one  has  entered  tlie  house  wearing  a  cloak  such  as  you 
describe;  nor  could  auy  of  the  lodgers,  to  my  knowledge,  get  out  of 
their  rooms.  It  was  Old  Parr's  business,  as  you  know,  to  lock  'em  up 
carefully  for  the  night." 

"  Veil,  all's  over  vith  him  now,"  said  the  Tinker — **  and  vith  our 
affair,  too,  I'm  afeard." 

"  Don't  say  die  jist  yet,"  rejoined  Ginger.  "  The  wenerable's  gone, 
to  be  sure  ;  and  the  only  thing  he  has  left  behind  him,  barrin'  his  top 
coat,  is  this  here  bit  o'  paper  vich  dropped  out  o'  the  pocket-book  as 
he  wos  a-takin'  flight,  and  vich  I  picked  from  the  floor.  It  may  be  o' 
some  use  to  us.  But  come,  let's  go  down  stairs.  There's  no  good  in 
»tayin'  here  any  longer." 

Concurring  in  which  sentiment,  they  all  descended  to  the  lower 
lOom. 

IV. 

THE  iron-merchant's   DAUGHTER. 

A  WEEK  had  elapsed  since  Auriol  Darcy  was  conveyed  to  the  iron- 
merchant's  dwelling,  after  the  attack  made  upon  him  by  the  rufljans 
in  the  ruined  house ;  and  though  almost  recovered  from  the  serious 
injuries  he  had  received,  he  still  remained  the  guest  of  his  preserver. 

It  was  a  bright  spring  morning,  when  a  door  leading  to  the  yard  in 
front  of  the  house  opened,  and  a  young  girl,  bright  and  fresh  as  the 
morning's  self,  issued  from  it. 

A  lovelier  creature  than  Ebba  Thorneycroft  cannot  be  imagined. 
Her  figure  was  perfection — slight,  tall,  and  ravishingly  proportioned, 
with  a  slender  waist,  little  limbs,  and  fairy  feet  that  would  have  made 
the  fortune  of  an  opera-dancer.    Her  features  were  almost  angelic  in 
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expression  with  an  outline  of  the  utmost  delicacy  and  precision— not 
cold,  classical  regularity — but  that  softer  and  incomparably  more 
lovely  mould  peculiar  to  our  own  clime.  Ebba's  countenance  was  a 
type  of  Saxon  beauty.  Her  complexion  was  pure  white,  tinged  with  a 
slight  bloom.  Ber  eyes  were  of  a  serene  summer  blue,  arched  over  by 
brows  some  shades  darker  than  the  radiant  tresses  that  fell  on  either 
cheek,  and  were  parted  over  a  brow  smoother  than  alabaster.  Her 
attire  was  simple,  but  tasteful,  and  by  its  dark  colour  threw  into  relief 
the  exceeding  fairness  of  her  skin. 

Ebba's  first  care  was  to  feed  her  favourite  linnet,  placed  in  a  cage 
over  the  door.  Having  next  patted  the  head  of  a  huge  bull-dog  who 
came  out  of  his  kennel  to  greet  her,  and  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
two  men  employed  at  a  forge  in  the  inner  part  of  the  building  on  the 
right,  she  advanced  further  into  the  yard. 

This  part  of  the  premises,  being  strewn  with  iron-work  of  every  pos^ 
sible  shape,  presented  a  very  singular  appearance,  and  may  merit  some 
description.  There  were  heap^  of  rusty  iron  chains  flung  together 
like  fishermen's  nets,  old  iron  area-guards,  iron  kitchen-fenders,  old 
grates,  safes,  piles  of  old  iron  bowls,  a  large  assortment  of  old  iron  pans 
and  dishes,  a  ditto  of  old  ovens,  kettles  without  number,  sledge-ham- 
mers, anvils,  braziers,  chimney-cowls,  and  smoke-jacks. 

Stout  upright  posts,  supporting  cross-beams  on  the  top,  were  placed 
at  intervals  on  either  side  of  the  yard,  and  these  were  decorated,  in  the 
most  artistic  style,  with  rat-traps,  man-traps,  iron  lanterns,  pulleys, 
padlocks,  chains,  trivets,  triangles,  iron  rods,  disused  street  lamps,  dis- 
mounted cannon  and  anchors.  Attached  to  hooks  in  the  cross-beam 
nearest  the  house,  hung  a  row  of  old  horse-shoes,  while  from  the  centre 
depended  a  large  rusty  bell.  Near  the  dogVkennel  was  a  tool-box, 
likewise  garnished  with  horse-shoes,  and  containing  pincers,  files,  ham- 
mers, and  other  implements  proper  to  the  smith.  Beyond  this,  was  an 
open  doorway,  leading  to  the  workshop  where  the  two  men  before  men- 
tioned were  busy  at  the  forge. 

Though  it  was  still  early,  the  road  was  astir  with  passengers,  and 
many  waggons  *and  carts,  laden  with  hay,  straw,  and  vegetables,  were 
passing.  Ebba,  however,  had  been  solely  drawn  forth  by  the  beauty  of 
the  morning,  and  she  stopped  for  a  moment  at  the  street-gate,  to 
breathe  the  balmy  air.  As  she  inhaled  the  gentle  breeze,  and  felt  the 
warm  sunshine  upon  her  cheek,  her  thoughts  wandered  away  into  the 
green  meadows  in  which  she  had  strayed  as  a  child,  and  she  longed  to 
ramble  amid  them  again.  Perhaps  she  scarcely  desired  a  solitary  stroll ; 
but  however  this  might  be,  she  was  too  much  engrossed  by  the  reverie 
to  notice  a  tail  roan,  wrapped  in  a  long  black  cloak,  who  regarded  her 
with  the  most  fixed  attention,  as  he  passed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road. 

Proceeding  to  a  short  distance,  this  personage  crossed  over,  an 
returned  slowly  towards  the  iron-merchant^s  dwelling.  £bba  then,  foi 
the  first  time,  remarked  him,  and  was  startled  by  his  strange,  sintsta 
appearance.  His  features  were  handsome,  but  so  malignant  and  fierce 
in  expression,  that  they  inspired  only  aversion.  A  sardonic  grin  curled 
his  thin  lips,  and  his  short,  crisply-curled  hair,  raven  black  in  hue,  coQ< 
trasted  forcibly  and  disagreeably  with  his  cadaverous  complexioOi 
An  attraction  like  that  of  the  snake  seemed  to  reside  in  his  dark 
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blazing  eyes,  for  Ebba  trembled  like  a  bird  beneath  their  influence, 
and  could  not  remove  her  gaze  from  them.  A  vague  presentiment 
of  coming  ill  smote  her,  and  she  dreaded  lest  the  mysterious  being 
before  her  might  be  connected  in  some  inexplicable  way  with  her  future 
destiny. 

On  his  part,  the  stranger  was  not  insensible  to  the  impression  he 
bad  produced,  atid  suddenly*  halting,  he  kept  his  eyes  riveted  on  those 
of  the  girl,  who,  after  remaining  spell-bound,  as  it  were>  for  a  few 
moments,  precipitately  retreated  towards  the  house. 

Just  as  she  reached  the  door,  and  was  about  to  pass  through  it, 
Auriol  came  forth.  He  was  pale,  as  if  from  recent  suffering,  and  bore ' 
his  left  arm  in  a  sling. 

"  You  look  agitated,''  he  said,  noticing  Ebba's  uneasiness.  **  What 
has  happened  ?" 

'*  Not  much,"  she  replied,  a  deep  blush  mantlitig  her  cheeks.  ^'  But 
I  l^ve  been  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  person  near  the  gate." 

"  Indeed,"  cried  Auriol,  darting  forward.  "  Where  is  he  ?  I  see 
no  Doe." 

*'  Not  a  tall  tcian,  wrapped  in  a  long  black  cloak  P*  rejoined  Ebba, 
following  him  cautiously. 

**  Ha !"  cried  Auriol.     "  Has  he  been  here." 

**  Then  you  know  the  person  I  allude  to,"  she  rejoined. 

^  I  know  some  one  answering  his  description,"  he  replied,  with  a 
forced  smile. 

**  Once  beheld,  the  man  I  mean  is  not  to  be  forgotten,''  said  Ebba.' 
^'  He  has  a  countenance  such  as  I  never  saw  before.     If  I  could  believe 
in  the  '  evil  eye,'  I  should  be  sure  he  possessed  it." 

'^'Tis  he,  there  can  be  no  doubt,"  rejoined  Auriol,  in  a  sombre 
tone. 

'^  Who  and  what  is  he  then  ?"  demanded  Ebba. 

*'  He  is  a  messenger  of  ill,"  replied  Auriol,  ^'and  I  am  thankful  he 
is  gone." 

^*  Are  you  quite  Sure  of  it  ?"  she  asked,  glancirtg  timorously  up 
and  down  the  road;  but  the  mysterious  individual  could  no  longer  be 
seen. 

^^  And  so,  after  exciting  my  curiosity  in  this  manner,  you  wilt  not 
satisfy  it!"  she  said. 

**•  I  cannot,"  rejoined  Auriol,  somewhat  sternly. 

'*  Nay,  then»  since  you  are  so  ungracious,  I  shall  go  and  prepare 
breakfast,''  she  replied.     "  My  father  must  be  down  by  this  time." 

"  Stay!"  cried  Auriol,  arresting  her,  as  she  was  about  to  pass  through 
the  door.     **  I  wish  to  have  a  word  with  you." 

Elba  stopped,  and  the'  bloom  suddenly  forsook  her  cheeks. 

But  Auriol  seemed  unable  to  proceed.  Neither  dared  to  regard 
the  other ;  and  a  profound  silence  prevailed  between  them  for  a  few 
moments.- 

"  Ebba,"  said  AuTiol  at  length,  <^  I  am  about  to  leave  your  fathet's 
house  to-day." 

^'  Why,  so  soonl"  she  exclaimed,  looking  up  into  his  face.  '' Yoa 
are  not  entirely  recovered  yet." 

^^  I  dare  not  stay  longer,    he  said* 
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^'Dare  not!"  cried  Ebba.  And  she  again  cast  down  her  eyes;  bat 
Auriol  made  no  reply. 

Fortunately  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  clinking  of  the  smiths^ 
hammers  npon  the  anvil. 

"  If  you  must  really  go,"  said  Ebba,  looking  up,  after  a  long  pause, 
'*  I  hope  we  shall  see  you  ag^iiif" 

''Most  assuredly/'  replied  Auriol.  '*  I'  owe  your  worthy  father  t 
deep  debt  of  gratitude — a  debt  which,  I  fear,  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
repay." 

'*  My  father  is  more  than  repaid  in  saving  your  life/'  she  replied 
'^  I  am  sure  he  will  be  sorry  to  learn  you  are  going  so  soon/' 

''  I  have  been  here  a  week/'  said  Auriol.  ''  If  I  remained  longer,  I 
migrht  not  be  able  to  go  at  all. " 

There  was  another  pause,  during  which  a  stout  old  fellow  in  the 
workshop  quitted  the  anvil  for  a  moment,  and  catchiog^a  glimpse  of  the 
young  couple,  muttered  to  his  helpmate — 

'^  I  say,  Ned,  I'm  a-thinkin'  our  master'll  soon  have  a  son-in-law. 
There's  pretty  plain  signs  on  it  at  yonder  door." 

"  So  tnere  be,  John,"  replied  Ned,  peeping  round.  "  He's  a  gcwd- 
lookin'  young  feller  that.     I  vish  ve  could  hear  their  discoorse." 

''  No,  that  aint  fair,"  replied  John,  raking  some  small  coal  upon  the 
fire,  and  working  avay  at  the  bellows. 

"  I  would  not  for  the  world  ask  a  disagreeable  question,"  said  Ebbs, 
again  raising  her  eyes ;  '^  but  since  you  are  about  to  quit  us,  I  mast 
confess  I  should  like  to  know  something  of  your  history." 

'*  Forgive  me  if  I  decline  to  comply  with  your  desire,"  replied 
Auriol.  ^'  You  would  not  believe  me,  were  I  to  relate  my  history.  But 
•this  I  may  say,  that  it  is  stranger  and  wilder  than  any  you  ever  heard. 
The  prisoner  in  his  cell  is  not  restrained  by  more  terrible  fetters  than 
those  which  bind  me  to  silence." 

Ebba  gazed  at  him  as  if  she  feared  his  reasoning  were  wandering. 

'^  You  think  me  mad,"  said  Auriol;  '^  would  I  were  so! — But  I  shall 
never  lose  the  clear  perception  of  my  woes.  Hear  me,  Ebba !  Fate 
has  brought  me  into  this  house.  I  have  seen  you,  and  experienced  your 
gentle  ministry;  and  it  is  impossible,  so  circumstanced,  to  be  blind  to 
your  attractions.  I  have  only  been  too  sensible  to  them — but  I  will 
not  dwell  on  that  theme,  nor  run  the  risk  of  exciting  a  passion  which 
must  destroy  you.  I  will  ask  you  to  hate  me — to  regard  me  as  a 
monster  whom  you  ought  to  shun  raiher  than  as  a  being  for  whom  you 
should  entertain  the  slightest  sympathy." 

*'  You  have  some  motive  in  saying  this  to  me,"  cried  the  terrified 
girl. 

"  My  motive  is  to  warn  you,"  said  Auriol.  "  If  you  love  me— you 
are  lost — utterly  lost!" 

She  was  so  startled,  that  she  could  make  no  reply,  but  burst  into 
tears.     Auriol  took  her  hand,  which  she  unresistingly  yielded. 

''  A  terrible  fatality  attaches  to  me  in  which  you  must  have  so 
share,"  he  said,  in  a  solemn  tone. 

«  Would  you  had  never  come  to  my  father's  house!"  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  voice  of  anguish, 

''Is  it  then  too  late?"  cried  Auriol,  despairingly. 
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« It  is—if  to  love  you  be  fatal,*'  she  rejoined. 

''  Har*  exclaimed  Auriol,  striking;  his  forehead  with  his  clenched 
hand.  ^'  Recall  your  words — Ebba— -recall  them — but  no,  once  uttered 
—it  is  impossible.  You  are  bound  to  me  for  ever.  I  must  fulfil  my 
destiny.'' 

At  this  juncture^  a  low  g^wl  broke  from  the  dog,  and  guided  by 
the  sound,  the  youthful  couple  beheld,  standing  near  the  gate,  the 
tall  dark  man  in  the  black  cloak.  A  fiendish  smile  sat  upon  his  coun- 
tenance. 

'*That  is  the  man  who  frightened  meP  cried  Ebba. 

'^  It  is  the  person  I  supposed !"  ejaculated  Auriol.  '^  I  must  speak 
to  him.    Leave  me,  Ebba.     I  will  join  you  presently.'' 

And  as  the  girl,  half-sinking  with  apprehension,  withdrew,  he  ad- 
vanced quickly  towards  the  intruder^ 

'M  have  sought  you  for  some  days,"  said  the  tall  man,  in  a  stern* 
commanding  voice.     *^  You  have  not  kept  your  appointment  with  me/' 

"  I  could  not,"  replied  Auriol — '<  an  accident  has  befallen  me." 

'^  I  know  it,"  rejoined  the  other.  **  I  am  aware  you  were  assailed 
by  ruffians  in  the  ruined  house  over  the  way.  But  you  are  recovered 
DOW,  and  can  go  forth.    You  ought  to  have  communicated  with  me." 

^  It  was  my  intention  to  do  so,"  said  Auriol. 

^  Our  meeting  cannot  be  delayed  much  longer,"  pursued  the  stranger* 
"I  will  give  you  three  more  days.  On  the  evening  of  the  last  day,  at 
the  hour  of  seven,  I  shall  look  for  you  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  in  Hyde 
Park." 

"  I  will  be  there,"  replied  Auriol. 

*'  That  giri  must  be  the  next  victim,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  grim 
smile. 

''Peace!"  thundered  Auriol. 

"  Nay,  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  tenure  by  which  you  maintain 
your  power,"  rejoined  the  stranger.  **  But  I  will  not  trouble  you 
further  now." 

Aud  wrapping  his  cloak  more  closely  round  him,  he  disappeared. 

"  Fate  has  once  more  involved  me  in  its  net,"  cried  Auriol  bitterly. 
^  But  I  will  save  Ebba,  whatever  it  may  cost  me.  I  will  see  her  no 
more." 

And  instead  of  returning  to  the  house,  he  hurried  away  in  the  opposite 
direction  of  the  stranger. 

V. 

THE  MEETIKG  NEAR  THE  STATUE. 

This  evening  of  the  third  day  arrived,  and  Auriol  entered  Hyde  Park, 
by  Stanhope  Gate.  Glancing  at  his  watch,  and  finding  it  wanted 
nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  the  time  appointed  for  his  meeting 
with  the  mysterious  stranger,  he  struck  across  the  park,  in  the  directioa 
of  the  Serpentine  River.  Apparently  he  was  now  perfectly  recovered, 
for  his  arm  was  without  the  support  of  the  sling,  and  he  walked  with 
great  swiftness.  But  his  countenance  was  deathly  pale,  and  his  looks 
were  so  wild  and  disordered,  that  the  few  persons  he  encountered 
shrank  from  him  aghast. 

A  few  minutes'  rapid  walking  brought  him  to  the  eastern  extremity 
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of  the  Serpentine,  and  advancing  close  to  the  edge  of  the  emhankment, 
he  gazed  at  the  waters  beneath  his  feet. 

"  I  would  plange  into  them,  if  I  could  find  repose/'  he  murmured. 
**  But  it  would  avail  potbing.  I  should  only  add  to  my  sufferings. 
No,  I  must  continue  to  endure  the  weight  of  a  life  burdened  by  crime 
and  remorse,  till  I  can  find  out  the  means  of  freeing  myself  from  it. 
Once  I  dreaded  this  unknown  danger,  but  now  I  seek  for  it  in  vain." 

The  current  of  his  thoughts  were  here  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  dark  object  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  he  at 
first  took  to  be  a  huge  fish,  with  a  pair  of  green  fins  springing  from  its 
back  ;  but  after  watching  it  more  closely  for  a  few  moments,  he  became 
convinced  that  it  was  a  human  being,  tricked  out  in  some  masquerade 
attire^  while  the  slight  struggles  which  it  made,  proved  that  life  was  not 
entirely  extinct. 

Though,  the  moment  before,  he  had  contemplated  self-destruction, 
and  had  only  been  restrained  from  the  attempt  by  the  certainty  of 
failing  in  his  purpose,  instinct  prompted  him  to  rescue  the  perishing 
creature  before  him.  Without  hesitation,  therefore,  and  without  tar- 
rying to  divest  himself  of  his  clothes,  he  dashed  into  the  water,  and 
striking  out,  instantly  reached  the  object  of  his  quest,  which  still  con- 
tinued to  float,  and  turning  it  over,  for  the  face  was  downwards,  he 
perceived  it  was  an  old  man,  of  exceedingly. small  size,  habited  io  a 
pantomimic  garb.  He  also  remarked  that  a  rope  was  twisted  round 
the  neck  of  the  unfortunate  being,  making  it  evident  that  some  violent 
attempt  had  been  made  upon  his  life. 

Without  pausing  for  further  investigation,  he  took  firm  hold  of  the 
leathern  wings  of  the  dwarf,  and  with  his  disengaged  hand  propelled 
himself  towards  the  shore,  dragging  the  other  after  him.  The  next 
instant,  he  reached  the  bank,  clambered  up  the  low  brickwork,  and 
placed  his  burden  in  safety. 

The  noise  of  the  plunge  had  attracted  attention,  and  several  persons 
now  hurried  to  the  spot.  On  coming  up,  and  finding  Auriol  bending 
over  a  water-sprite— for  such,  at  first  sight,  the  dwarf  appeared — they 
could  not  repress  their  astonishment.  Wholly  insensible  to  the  pre- 
sence of  those  around  him,  Auriol  endeavoured  to  recall  where  he  bad 
seen  the  dwarf  before.  All  at  once,  the  recollection  flashed  upon  htm,  • 
and  he  cried  aloud,  '<  Why,  it  is  my  poor  murdered  grandfather's 
atteqdant,  Flapdragon !  But  no!  no! — he  must  be  dead  ages  ago! 
Yet  the  resemblance  is  singularly  striking  I*' 

Auriol's  exclamations,  coupled  with  his  wild  demeanour,  surprised 
the  bystanders,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  must  be  a 
travelling  showman,  who  had  attempted  to  drown  his  dwarf — ^the  gro- 
tesque, impish  garb  of  the  latter  convincing  them  he  had  been  exhi- 
bited at  a  booth.  They  made  signs,  therefore,  to  each  other  not  to  let 
Auriol  escape,  and  one  of  them,  raising  the  dwarfs  head  on  his  kne^ 
produced  a  flask,  and  poured  some  brandy  from  it  down  his  throat, 
while  others  chafed  his  hands.  These  efforts  were  attended  with  much 
speedier  success  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  After  a  struggle 
or  two  for  respiration  ^e  dwarf  opened  his  eyes^  and  gazed  at  the  . 
group  around  him. 

*^  It  must  be  Flapdrag:on  !"  exclaimed  Auriol. 

^  Ah  I  who  calls  me  ?"  cried  the  dwarf. 
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"ir  rejoined  Auriol.     "  Do  you  not  recollect  me?* 
"To  be  surer  exclaimed  the  dwarf,  gazing  at  him  fixedly ;  ^'you 
are ^  and  he  stopped. 

"  You  have  been  thrown  into  the  water.  Master  Flapdragon,"  cried 
a  bystander,  noticing  the  cord  round  the  dwarfs  throaL 

''  I  haTe,"  replied  the  little  old  man. 

«  By  your  governor— that  is,  by  this  person,**  cried  another,  laying 
holdof  AarioL 

"  By  him — no,**  said  the  dwarf;  '^  I  have  not  seen  that  gentleman  for 
nearly  three  centuries.'* 

^  Three  centuries,  my  little  patriarch?**  said  the  man  who  had  given 
^m  the  brandy.  '*  That's  a  long  time.    Think  again.'* 

"  It's  perfectly  true,  nevertheless,**  replied  the  dwarf. 

"  His  wits  have  been  washed  away  by  the  water,"  said  the  first 
speaker.     "  Give  him  a  drop  more  brandy." 

''Not  a  bit  of  it,"  rejoined  the  dwarf;  ''my  senses  were  never 
clearer  than  at  this  moment.  At  last  we  have  met,"  he  continued, 
addressing  Auriol,  "  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  speedily  part  again.  We 
hold  life  by  the  same  tie." 

"  How  came  you  in  the  desperate  condition  in  which  I  found  you  ?" 
demanded  Auriol,  evasively. 

"  I  was  thrown  into  the  canal  with  a  stone  to  my  neck,  like  a  do<^ 
shout  to  be  drowned,"  replied  the  dwarf.  "  But,  as  you  are  aware, 
Fm  not  so  easily  disposed  of." 

Again  the  bystanders  exchang:ed  significant  looks. 

"  By  whom  was  the  attempt  made?"  inquired  Auriol. 

"  I  don't  know  the  villain's  name,"  rejoined  the  dwarf,  "  but  he's  a 
very  tall,  dark  man,  and  is  geuerally  wrapped  in  a  long  black  cloak." 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  Auriol.     "  When  was  it  done  ?" 

"Some  nights  ago,  I  should  fancy,"  replied  the  dwarf;  "for  I've 
been  a  terrible  long  time  under  water.  I  have  only  just  managed  to 
shake  off  the  stone." 

At  this  speech,  there  was  a  titter  of  incredulity  among  the  by- 
standers. 

"You  may  laugh,  but  it*s  true!"  cried  the  dwarf,  angrily. 

"  We  must  speak  of  this  anon,"  said  Auriol.  "  Will  you  convey 
him  to  the  nearest  tavern  ?"  he  added,  placing  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  roan  who  held  the  dwarf  in  his  arms. 

"Willingly,  sir,"  replied  the  man;  "1*11  take  him  to  the  Life 
Guardsman,  near  the  barracks,  that*s  the  nearest  public*" 

"  I'll  join  him  there  in  an  hour,"  replied  Auriol,  moving  away. 

And  as  he  disappeared,  the  man  took  up  his  little  burden,  and  bent 
his  steps  towards  the  barracks. 

Utterly  disregarding  the  dripping  state  of  his  habiliments,  Auriol 
proceeded  quickly  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Arrived  there,  he 
looked  around,  and  not  seeing  any  one,  flung  himself  upon  a  bench  at 
the  foot  of  the  gentle  eminence  on  which  the  gigantic  statue  of 
Achilles  is  placed. 

It  was  becoming  rapidly  dailc,  and  heavy  clouds  portending  speedy 
xain^  increased  the  gloom.  Auriol's  thoughts  were  sombre  as  the  wea- 
ther and  the  hour,  and  he  fell  into  a  deep  fit  of  abstraction,  from  whkh 
be  was  roused  by  a  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder. 
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Recoiliog  at  the  touch,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  beheld  the  stranger 
leasing  over  him,  and  gazing  at  him  with  a  look  of  diabolical  exul- 
tation. The  cloak  was  thrown  partly  aside,  so  as  to  display  the  tall, 
gaunt  figure  of  its  wearer;  while  the  large  collar  of  sable  fur  with  which 
it  was  decorated  stood  out  like  the  wings  of  a  demon.  The  stranger's 
hat  was  off,  and  his  high  broad  forehead,  white  as  marble,  was  fully 
revealed. 

''  Our  meeting  must  be  brief,''  he  said.  ^'  Are  you  prepared  to 
fulfil  the  compact?" 

<'  What  do  you  require?"  replied  Auriol. 

'^Possession  of  the  girl  I  saw  three  days  ago," -said  the  other;  "the 
iron-merchant's  daughter,  Ebba;    She  must  be  mine.'^ 

"  Never!"  cried  Auriol,  firmly — "  never!" 

*^  Beware  how  you  tempt  me  to  exert  my  power,"  said  the  stranger; 
"  she  must  be  mine— or— " 

"  I  defy  youl"  rejoined  Auriol ;  "I  will  never  consent." 

**  Fool !"  cried  the  other,  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  and  fixing  a 
withering  glance  upon  him.  '^  Bring  her  to  me  ere  the  week  be  out,  or 
dread  my  vengeance !" 

And,  enveloping  himself  in  bis  cloak,  he  retreated  behind  the  statue, 
and  was  lost  to  view. 

As  he  disappeared,  a  moaning  wind  arose,  and  heavy  rain  descended. 
Still  Auriol  did  not  quit  the  bench. 

VL 

TttB  CHABIiBS  TKE  SECOKD  8FANIEL. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock,  on  a  charming  spring  day,  that  a  stoat 
middle-aged  man,  accompanied  by  a  young  person  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  took  up  hb  station  in  front  of  Langham  Church.  Just  as  die 
clock  struck  the  hour,  a  young  man  issued  at  a  quick  pace  from  t 
cross  street,  and  came  upon  the  couple  before  he  was  aware  of  it.  He 
was  evidently  greatly  embarrassed,  and  would  have  beaten  a  retreat, 
but  that  was  impossible.  His  embarrassment  was  in  some  degree 
shared  by  the  youiig  lady  ;  she  blushed  deeply,  but  could  not  conceal 
her  satisfaction  at  the  encounter.  The  elderly  individual,  who  did  not 
appear  to  notice  the  confusion  of  either  party,  immediately  extended 
his  hand  to  the  young  man,  and  exclaimed — 

'*  What!  Mr.  Darcy,  is  it  you  ?  Why,  we  thought  we  had  lost  you, 
sir !  What  took  you  off  so  suddenly  ?  We  have  been  expecting  you 
these  four  days,  and  were  now  walking  about  to  try  and  find  ytfo. 
My  daughter  has  been  terribly  uneasy.     Haven't  you,  Ebba?** 

The  young  lady  made  no  answer  to  this  appeal,  but  cast  down  her 
eyes. 

**  It  was  my  intention  to  call,  and  give  you  an  explanation  of  my 
strange  conduct,  to-day,"  replied  Auriol.  '**  I  hope  you  received  my 
letter,  stating  that  my  sudden  departure  was  unavoidable." 

**  To  be  sure,  and  I  also  received  the  valuable  snufi'-box  you  were 
so  good  as  to  send  me,"  replied  Mr.  ThomeycrofL  **  But  yon  neglected 
to  tell  me  how  to  acknowledge  the  gift." 

*'  I  could  not  give  an  address,  at  Uie  moment,"  said  Auriol. 
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''  Well,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  got  the  use  of  your  arm  again/ 
observed  the  iron-merchant ;  "  but  I  can't  say  you  look  so  well  as  when 
you  left  us.     You  seem  paler — eh  ?J  what  do  you  think,  Ebba  ?^ 

''  Mr.  Darcy  looks  as  if  he  were  suffering  from  mental  anxiety, 
rather  than  from  bodily  ailment,"  she  replied^  timidly. 

**  I  am  so,"  replied  Auriol,  regarding  her  fixedly.  '<  A  very  disas- 
trous circumstance  has  happened  to  me.  But  answer  me  one  question : 
has  the  mysterious  person  in  the  black  cloak  troubled  you  again  ?" 

''  What  mysterious  person  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Thomeycroft,  opening 
his  eyes. 

"  Never  mind,  father,"  replied  Ebba.  ''  I  saw  him  last  night,"  she 
added,  to  Auriol.  "  I  was  sitting  in  the  back  room  alone,  wondering 
what  had  become  of  you,  when  I  heard  a  tap  against  the  window, 
which  was  partly  open,  and,  looking  up,  I  beheld  the  tali  stranger.  It 
was  nearly  dark,  but  the  light  of  the  fire  revealed  his  malignant  coun- 
tenance. I  don't  exaggerate,  when  I  say  his  eyes  gleamed  like  those  of 
a  tiger.  I  was  terribly  frightened,  but  something  prevented  me  from 
crying  oat  After  gazing  at  me  for  a  few  moments,  with  a  look  that 
seemed  to  fascinate  while  it  frightened  me,  he  said — <  You  desire  to 
see  Auriol  Darcy.  I  have  just  quitted  him.  Go  to  Langham  Place, 
to-morrow,  and,  as  the  clock  strikes  two,  you  will  behold  him.'  With- 
out waiting  for  any  reply  on  my  part,  he  disappeared." 

*^  Ah,  you  never  told  me  this,  you  little  rogue  I"  cried  Mr.  Thorney- 
croft.  **  You  persuaded  me  to  come  out  with  you,  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  Mr.  Darcy  ;  but  you  did  not  say  you  were  sure  to  find  him. 
So  you  sent  this  mysterious  gentleman  to  her,  eh?"  he  added,  to 
Auriol. 

''  No,  I  did  not,"  replied  the  other,  gloomily. 

"  Indeed!"  exclaimed  the  iron-merchant,  with  a  puzzled  look. 
"  Oh,  then  I  suppose  he  thought  it  might  relieve  her  anxiety.  How- 
ever, since  we  have  met,  I  hope  you'll  walkjiome  and  dine  with  us." 

Auriol  was  about  to  decline  the  invitation,  but  Ebba  glanced  at  him 
entreatingly. 

'*  I  have  an  engagement,  but  I  will  forego  it,"  he  said,  offering  his 
arm  to  her. 

And  they  walked  along  towards  Oxford  Street,  while  Mr.  Thorney- 
croft  followed,  a  few  paces  behind  them. 

''  This  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Darcy,"  said  Ebba.  ''  Oh,  I  have 
been  so  wretched !" 

'^  I  grieve  to  hear  it,"  he  rejoined.     ^*  I  hoped  you  had  forgotten  me." 

**  1  am  sure  you  did  not  think  so,"  she  cried. 

As  she  spoke,  she  felt  a  shudder  pass  through  Auriol's  frame. 

*^  What  ails  you  ?"  she  anxiously  inquired. 

*'  I  would  have  shunned  you,  if  I  could,  Ebba,"  he  replied  :  '^  but  a 
fate,  against  which  it  is  vain  to  contend,  has  brought  us  together  again." 

^'  I  am  glad  of  it,"  she  replied ;  "  because,  ever  since  our  last  inter- 
view, I  have  been  reflecting  on  what  you  then  said  to  me,  and  am  per- 
suaded you  are  labouring  under  some  strange  delusion,  occasioned  by 
your  recent  accident." 

**  Be  not  deceived,  Ebba,"  cried  Auriol.  ^'  I  am  under  a  terrible 
influence.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  mysterious  individual  who 
tapped  at  your  window  last  night." 
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^^  What  of  him  V  demanded  £bl>a,  with  a  thrill  of  appreheDsion. 

^  He  it  18  who  controls  my  destiny/'  replied  Auriol. 

"  But  what  has  he  to  do  with  me  ?"  asked  £bba. 

^'  Much,  much/'  he  replied,  with  a  perceptible  shudder. 

"  You"  terrify  me,  Auriol,"  she  rejoined.     "  Tell  me  what  you 
in  pity,  tell  me  ?" 

Before  Auriol  could  reply,  Mr.  Thorneycroft  stepped  forward,  and 
turned  the  conversation  into  another  channel. 

Soon  after  this,  they  reached  the  Quadrant,  and  were  passing  be- 
neath the  eastern  colonnade,  when  Ebba's  attention  was  attracted 
towards  a  man  who  was  leading  a  couple  of  dogs  by  a  string,  while  he 
had  others  under  his  arm,  others  again  in  his  pocket,  and  another  in 
his  breast.    It  was  Mr.  Ginger. 

"  What  a  pretty  little  dog !"  cried  Ebba,  remarking  the  Charles  the 
Second  spaniel. 

^*  Allow  me  to  present  you  with  it  ?"  said  Auriol. 

"  You  know  I  should  value  it,  as  coming  from  you,"  she  replied, 
blushing  deeply ;  "  but  I  cannot  accept  it ;  so  I  will  not  look  at  it 
again,  for  fear  I  should  be  tempted." 

The  dog-fancier,  however,  noticing  Ebba's  admiration,  held  forward 
the  spaniel,  and  said,  '^  Do,  jist  look  at  the  pretty  little  creeter,  miss. 
It  han't  its  equil  for  beauty.  Don't  be  afeer'd  on  it,  miss.  It's  as 
gentle  as  a  lamb." 

^'  Oh  !  you  little  darling !"  Ebba  said,  patting  its  sleek  head  and  long 
silken  ears,  while  it  fixed  its  large  black  eyes  upon  her,  as  if  entreating 
her  to  become  its  purchaser. 

'^  Fairy  seems  to  have  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  you,  miss,"  observed 
Ginger ;  '^  and  she  ain't  i'  the  habit  o'  fallin'  i'  love  at  first  sight.  I 
don't  wonder  at  it,  though,  for  my  part.  I  should  do  jist  the  same,  if  I 
wos  in  her  place.  Veil,  now,  miss,  as  she  seems  to  like  you,  and  yoa 
seem  to  tike  her,  I  wont  cof>y  the  manners  o'  them  'ere  fathers  as  has 
stony  'arts,  and  part  two  true  lovyers.    You  shall  have  her  a  bargin." 

^'  What  do  you  call  a  bargain,  my  good  man  ?"  inquired  Ebba, 
smiling. 

'*  I  wish  I  could  afford  to  give  her  to  you,  miss,"  replied  Ginger; 
<<  you  should  have  her,  and  welcome.  But  I  must  aim  a  livelihood,  and 
Fairy  is  the  most  wallerable  part  o'  my  stock.  FU  tell  you  wot  I  give 
for  her  myself,  and  you  shall  have  her  at  a  trifle  beyond  it.  Fd  scorn 
to  take  ad  wantage  o'  the  likes  o'  you." 

*'  I  hope  you  didn't  give  too  much,  then,  friend,"  replied  Ebba* 

"I  didn't  give  hayf  her  walley — not  hayf,"  said  (Jinger;  and  "if  so 
be  you  don't  like  her  in  a  month's  time,  FIl  buy  her  back  again  from 
you.  You'll  always  find  me  here — alvays.  Every  body  knows  Mr. 
Ginger — that's  my  name,  miss.  Fm  the  only  honest  man  in  the  dog- 
fancy  in'  line.  Ask  Mr.  Bishop,  the  great  gun-maker  o'  Bond-street, 
about  me — him  as  the  nobs  calls  the  Bishop  o'  Bond-street — an'  he*U 
tell  you." 

**  But  you  haven't  answered  the  lady's  question,"  said  Auriol.  *^  What 
do  you  ask  for  the  dog  ?" 

"  Do  you  wan't  it  for  yourself,  sir,  or  for  her?"  inquired  Ginger. 

"What  does  it  matter?"  cried  Auriol,  angrily. 

"  A  great  deal,  sir,"  replied  Ginger ;  "  it'll  make  a  mater'al  difir- 
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ence  io  the  price.    To  you,  she'll  be  five-an'-twenty  guineas.    To  the 
young  lady,  twenty." 
*^  fiut  suppose  I  buy  her  for  the  young  lady?"  said  Auriol. 
*'  Oh,  then,  in  coorse,  you'll  get  her  at  the  lower  figure !"  replied 
Ginger. 

^  Ihope  you  don't  mean  to  buy  the  dog?"  interposed  Mr.  Thorney- 
croft.     "  The  price  is  monstrous — ^preposterous." 

*^  It  may  appear  so  to  you,  sir/'  said  Ginger,  '<  because  you're  igiio« 
rant  o'  the  wally  of  sich  a  haniroal;  but  I  can  tell  you,  it's  cheap-*dirt 
cheap.  Vy,  his  excellency  the  Prbosbau  ambassador  bought  a  Charley 
from  me,  t'other  yeek,  to  present  to  a  certain  duchess  of  his  acquaint* 
ance,  and  wot  d'ye  think  he  give  for  it  ?" 

^  1  don't  know,  and  I  don't  want  to  know,"  replied  Mr.  Thorney- 
croft,  gruffly. 

**  flighty  guineas,"  said  Ginger.  ^^  Eighty  guineas,  as  I'm  a  livin' 
man,  and  made  no  bones  about  it  neither.  The  dog  I  sold  him  wamt 
to  be  compared  wi'  Fairy." 

"StuflP — stuff!"  cried  Mr.  Thorneycroft,  **  I  aint  to  be  gammoned  in 
that  way// 

'*  It's  no  gammon,"  said  Ginger.  ^'  Look  at  them  ears,  miss,-— yy, 
they're  as  long  as  your  own  ringlets — and  them  pads — ^an'  I'm  sure  you 
vont  say  she's  dear  at  twenty  pound." 

'*  She's  a  lovely  little  creature^  indeed,"  returned  Ebba,  again  patting 
the  animal's  head. 

While  this  was  passing,  two  men  of  very  suspicious  mien,  ensconced 
behind  a  pillar  adjoining  the  group,  were  reconnoitring  Auriol. 

'^It's  him!"  whispered  the  taller  and  darker  of  the  two  to  his 
companion  —  <' it's  the  young  man  ve've  been  lookin'  for  — Auriol 
Darcy." 

^  It  s^ems  like  him,"  said  the  other,  edging  round  the  pillar  as  far 
as  he  could  without  exposure.  '*  I  vish  he'd  turn  his  face  a  leetle  more 
thisvay." 

''It's  him,  I  tell  you.  Sandman,"  said  the  Tinker.  *'  Ve.must  give 
the  signal  to  our  comrade." 

"  Veil,  ril  tell  you  wot  it  is,  miss,"  said  Ginger,  coaxingly,  **  your 
tveet'art — I'm  sure  he's  your  sveet'art — I  can  tell  these  things  in  a 
minnit — ^your  sveet'art,  I  say,  shall  give  me  fifteen  pound,  and  the  dog|s 
yourn.  I  shall  lose  ^ve  pound  by  the  transaction  ;  but  I  don't  mind  it 
for  sich  a  customer  as  you.     Fairy  desarves  a  kind  missus." 

Auriol,  who  had  fallen  into  a  fit  of  abstraction,  here  remarked — 

"  What's  that  you  are  saying,  fellow  ?" 

*'  1  vos  a-saying,  sir,  the  young  lady  shall  have  the  dog  for  fifteen 
pound,  and  a  precious  bargin  it  is,"  epiied  Ginger.  . 

"Well,  then,*I  close  with  you.  Here's  the  money,"  said  Auriol, 
taking  out  his  purse. 

"On  no  account,  Auriol,"  cried  Ebba,  quickly,     "It's  too  much." 

"A  great  deal  too  much,  Mr.  Darcy,"  said  Thorneycroft. 

"  Auriol  and  Darcy !"  muttered  Ginger.  "  Can  this  be  the  gemman 
ve're  a-lookin'  for.  Vere's  my  two  pals,  I  vonder?  Oh,  it's  all  right !" 
he  added,  receiving  a  signal  from  behind  the  pillar.  "They're  on  the 
look  out,  I  see." 
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'^  Give  the  lady  the  dog,  and  take  the  money,  man/'  said  Auriol, 
sharply.    . 

''Beg  pardon,  sir/'  said  Ginger,  ''but  hadn't  I  better  carry  the 
dog  home  for  the  young  lady  ?  It  might  meet  vith  some  accident  in 
the  vay." 

"Accident!  stuff  and  nonsense!"  cried  Mr.  Thorneycroft.  "The 
rascal  only  wants  to  follow  you  home,  that  he  may  know  where  you 
live,  and  steal  the  dog  back  again*  Take  my  advice,  Mr.  Darcy,  and 
don't  buy  it." 

"The  bargain's  concluded,"  said  Ginger,  delivering  the  dog  to  Ebba, 
and  taking  the  money  from  Auriol,  which,  having  counted,  he  thrust 
into  his  capacious  breeches'  pocket. 

"  How  shall  I  thank  you  for  this  treasure,  Auriol  ?"  exclaimed  Ebba, 
in  an  ecstasy  of  delight, 

"  By  transferring  to  it  all  regard  you  may  entertain  for  me,"  he  re- 
plied, in  a  low  tone. 

"  That  is  impossible,"  she  answered. 

"  Well,  I  vote  we  drive  away  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Thorneycroft. 
"  Halloa!  jarvey  !"  he  cried,  hailing  a  coach  that  was  passing ;  adding, 
as  the  vehicle  stopped,  "  Now  get  in,  Ebba.  By  this  means  we  shall 
avoid  being  followed  by  the  rascal." 

So  saying,  he  got  into  the  coach.  As  Auriol  was  about  to  follow 
liim,  he  felt  a  slight  touch  on  his  arm,  and,  turning,  beheld  a  tall  and 
very  forbidding  man  by  his  side. 

"  Beg  pardin,  sir,"  said  the  fellow,  touching  his  hat ;  "  but  aint  your 
name  Mr.  Aurk>l  Darcy?" 

"  It  is,"  replied  Auriol,  regarding  him  fixedly.     "  Why  do  you  ask  f 

"  I  vants  a  vord  or  two  vith  you  in  private — that's  all,  sir  ?"  replied 
the  Tinker. 

"  Say  what  you  have  to  say  at  once,"  rejoined  Auriol.  "  I  know 
nothing  of  you." 

"  You'll  know  me  better  by  and  by,  sir,"  said  the  Tinker,  in  a  signi- 
ficant tone.     "  I  must  speak  to  you,  and  alone." 

"  If  you  don't  go  about  your  business,  fellow,  instantly,  I'll  give  you 
in  chafrge  of  the  police,"  cried  Auriol. 

"  No  you  vont,  sir — no  you  vont,"  replied  the  Tinker,  shaking  his 
head.  And  then,  lowering  his  voice,  he  added — "  You'll  be  glad  to 
purchase  my  silence  ven  you  lams  wot  secrets  o'  yourn  has  come  to  my 
knowledge." 

"Won't  you  get  in,  Mr.  Darcy?"  cried  Thorneycroft,  whose  back 
was  towards  the  Tinker. 

"  I  must  speak  to  this  man,"  replied  Auriol.  "  I'll  come  to  you  in 
the  evening.  Till  then,  farewell,  Ebba."  And,  as  the  coach  drove 
away,  he  added,  to  the  Tinker,  "  Now,  rascal,  what  have  you  to  say  ?" 

"Step  this  vay,  sir,"  replied  the  Tinker.  "  There's  two  friends o' 
mine  as  vishes  to  be  present  at  our  conference.  Ve'd  better  valk  into 
a  back  street." 
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Followed  by  Auriol,  ivho,  in  his  turn,  was  followed  by  Ginger  and 
the  Sandman,  the  Tinker  directed  his  steps  to  Great  Windmill-street, 
where  he  entered  a  public-house,  called  the  Black  Lion.  Leaving  his 
four-footed  attendants  with  the  landlord,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
Ginger  caused  the  party  to  be  shown  into  a  private  room,  and  on  en- 
tering it,  Aurioi  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  while  the  dog-fancier  sta- 
tioned himself  near  the  door. 

"  Now,  what  do  you  want  with  me  V'  demanded  Aurioi. 

'^  You  shall  learn  presently,"  replied  the  Tinker;  '<  but  first,  it  may 
be  as  veil  to  state,  that  a  certain' pocket- book  has  been  found." 

'^Ah  !"  exclaimed  Aurioi.  '^You  are  the  villains  who  beset  me  in 
the  ruined  house  in  the  Vauxhall-road." 

*'  Your  pocket-book  has  been  found,  I  tell  you,"  replied  the  Tinker, 
'*&nd  from  it  ve  have  made  the  most  awful  diskiveries.  Our  werry  'air 
stood  on  end  ven  ve  first  read  the  shockin'  particulars.  What  a  blood- 
thirsty ruffian  you  must  be !  Vy,  ve  finds  you've  been  i'  the  habit  o' 
makin'  avay  with  a  young  ooman  vonce  every  ten  years.  Your  last 
wictim  wos  in  1820 — the  last  but  one,  in  1810 — and  the  one  before 
bcr,inl800." 

"  Hangings  too  good  for  you !"  cried  the  Sandman ;  '^  but  if  ve  peaches 
you're  sartin  to  sving." 

''I  hope  that  pretty  creature  I  jist  see  aint  to  be  the  next  wictim?" 
said  Ginger. 

"  Peace !"  thundered  Aurioi.     "  What  do  you  require  ?" 

*' A  hundred  pound  each  '11  buy  our  silence,"  replied  the  Tinker. 

^  Ve  ought  to  have  double  that,"  said  the  Sandman,  ^<  for  screenin' 
sicb  atterocious  crimes  as  he  had  parpetrated.  Ve're  not  werry  partic'iar 
ourselves,  but  ve  don't  commit  murder  wholesale." 

*<  Ve  don't  commit  murder  at  all,"  said  Ginger. 

^'  You  may  fancv,"  pursued  the  Tinker,  *'  that  ve  aint  perfectly  ac- 
vamted  with  your  history,  but  to  prove  that  ve  are,  FU  just  rub  up  your 
memory.  Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  a  gem  man  as  murdered  Doctor 
Lamb,  the  famous  halchemist.  o'  Queen  Bess's  time,  and  havin'  drank 
the  'lixir  vich  the  doctor  had  made  for  hisself,  has  lived  ever  since  ?  Did 
you  ever  hear  tell  of  such  a  person,  I  say  ?" 

Aurioi  gazed  at  him  in  astonishment 

'*  What  idle  tale  are  you  inventing  ?"  he  said,  at  length. 

**It  is  no  idle  tale/'  replied  the  Tinker,  boldly.  "  Ve  can  bring  a 
vitness  as'll  prove  the  fact— a  livin'  vitness." 

"  What  witness?"  cried  Aurioi. 

'*  Don't  you  rekerlect  the  dwarf,  as  used  to  serve  Doctor  Lamb  ?" 
rejoined  the  Tinker.  '^  He's  alive  still ;  and  ve  calls  him  Old  Parr,  on 
account  of  his  great  age." 

**  Where  is  he  ? — what  has  become  of  him  ?"  demanded  Aurioi. 

"  Oh,  ve'U  perduce  him  in  doo  time,"  replied  the  Tinker,  cun- 
ningly. 

"  But  tell  me  where  the  poor  fellow  b?"  cried  Aurioi.    ''  Have  you 
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seen  him  since  last  night  ?    I  sent  him  to  a  public -house  at  Kensing- 
ton, but  he  has  disappeared  from  it,  and  I  can  discover  no  traces  of  him." 

**  He'll  turn  up  somewhere — ^never  fear,"  rejoined  the  Tinker.  "  But 
now,  sir,  that  ve  fairly  understands  each  other,  are  you  agreeable  to 
our  terms  ?  You  shall  give  us  an  order  for  the  money,  and  ve'll 
undertake,  on  our  parts,  not  to  mislest  you  more." 

**  The  pocket-book  must  be  delivered  up  to  me  if  I  assent,"  said 
Auriol,  "  and  the  poor  dwarf  must  be  found." 

"  Vy,  as  to  that,  I  can  scarcely  promise,"  replied  the  Tinker; 
^^  there's  a  difficulty  in  the  case,  you  see.  But  the  pocket-book '11 
never  he  brought  aginst  you — you  may  rest  assured  o'  that." 

"  I  must  have  it,  or  you  get  nothing  from  me,"  cried  Auriol. 

'^  Here's  a  bit  o'  paper  as  come  from  the  pocket-book,"  said  Ginger. 
"  Would  you  like  to  hear  wot's  written  upon  it  ?  Here  are  the  words ; 
— *  How  many  crimes  have  I  to  reproach  myself  with !  How  many 
innocents  have  I  destroyed !  And  all  owing  to  my  fatal  compact 
with ' " 

^'  Give  me  that  paper,"  cried  Auriol,  rising,  and  attempting  to 
snatch  it  from  the  dog-fancier. 

Just  at  this  moment,  and  while  Ginger  retreated  from  Auriol,  the 
door  behind  him  was  noiselessly  opened — a  hand  was  thrust  through 
the  chink  —  and  the  paper  was  snatched  from  his  grasp.  Before 
Ginger  could  turn  round,  the  door  was  closed  again. 

'«  Hallao  !     What's  that?"  he  cried.     "  The  paper's  gone !" 

*^  The  hand  again!"  cried  the  Sandman  in  alarm.  *^See  who's  in 
the  passage— -open  the  door — quick !" 

Ginger  cautiously  complied,  and,  peeping  forth,  said — 

*^  There's  no  one  there.  It  must  be  the  devil.  I'll  have  nuffia 
more  to  do  wi'  the  matter." 

"  Poh !  poh  !  don't  be  so  chicken-'arted !"  cried  the  Tinker.  "  But 
come  what  may,  the  gemman  shan't  stir  till  be  undertakes  to  pay  us 
three  hundred  pounds."  • 

'^  You  seek  to  frighten  me  in  vain,  villain,"  cried  Auriol,  upon 
whom  the  recent  occurrence  bad  not  been  lost.  **  I  have  but  to 
stamp  my  foot,  and  I  can  instantly  bring  assistance  that  shall  over- 
power you." 

"  Don't  provoke  him,"  whispered  Ginger,  plucking  the  Tinker's 
sleeve.  "  For  my  part,  I  shan't  stay  any  longer.  I  wouldn't  take 
his  money."    And  he  quitted  the  room. 

"  ril  go  and  see  wot's  the  matter  wi*  Ginger,"  said  the  Sandman, 
slinking  after  him. 

The  Tinker  looked  nervously  round.  He  was  not  proof  against  his 
superstitious  fears. 

'*  Here,  take  this  purse,  and  trouble  me  no  more !"  cried  Auriol. 

The  Tinker's  hands  clutched  the  purse  mechanically,  but  he  in- 
stantly laid  it  down  again. 

"  I'm  bad  enough — but  I  won't  sell  myself  to  the  devil,"  he  said. 

And  he  followed  his  companions. 

Left  alone,  Auriol  groaned  aloud,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands.  When  he  looked  up,  he  found  the  tall  man  in  the  black 
cloak  standing  beside  him.  A  demoniacal  smile  played  upon  his 
features. 
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"  You  here !"  cried  Auriol. 

"  Of  course,'*  replied  the  stranger.  I  came  to  watch  over  your 
safety.  You  were  in  danger  from  those  men.  But  you  need  not  con- 
cern yourself  more  ahout  them.  I  have  your  pocket-hook,  and  the 
slip  of  paper  that  dropped  from  it.  Here  are  both.  Now  let  us  talk 
on  other  matters.  You  have  just  parted  from  £bba,  and  will  see  her 
again  this  evening.'* 

"  Perchance,"  replied  Auriol. 

"  You  will,"  rejoined  the  stranger,  peremptorily.  "  Remember, 
your  ten  years'  limit  draws  to  a  close.  In  a  few  days  it  will  be  at  an 
end ;  and  if  you  renew  it  not,  you  will  incur  the  penalty,  and  you 
know  it  to  be  terrible.  With  the  means  of  renewal  in  your  hands, 
why  hesitate  Y' 

''  Because  I  will  not  sacrifice  the  girl,"  replied  Auriol. 

*'  You  cannot  help  yourself,"  cried  the  stranger,  scornfully.  "  I  com- 
mand you  to  bring  her  to  me." 

^  I  persist  in  my  refusal,"  replied  Auriol. 

"  It  is  useless  to  brave  my  power,"  said  the  stranger.  "  A  moon  is 
just  born.  When  it  has  attained  \Vs  first  quarter,  £bba  shall  be  mine. 
Till  then,  farewell." 

And  as  the  words  were  uttered,  he  passed  through  the  door. 

vin. 

THE   BARBER   OF    LOKDOK. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Barber  of  London  ?     His  dwelling  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lincoln's  Inn.     It  is  needless  to  pai:ticularise  the 
street,  for  every  body  knows  the  shop ;  that  is  to  say,  every  member  of 
the  legal  profession,  high  or  low.     All,  to  the  very  judges  themselves, 
have  their  hair  cut,  or  their  wigs  dressed  by  him.     A  pleasant  fellow  is 
Mr.  TufTnell  Trigge — ^Figaro  himself  not  pleasanter — and  if  you  do  not 
shave  yourself — if  you  want  a  becoming  flow  imparted  to  your  stubborn 
locks  •;  or  if  you  require  a  wig,  I  recommend  you  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Tufinell  Trigge.     Not  only  will  he  treat  you  well,  but  he  will  regale 
you  with  all  the  gossip  of  the  court ;   he  will  give  you  the  last  funny 
thing  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Larkins;   he  will  tell  you  bow  many  briefs  the 
great  Mr.  Skinner  Fyne  receives — what  the  vi^e-chancellor  is  doing ; 
and  you  will  own,  on  rising,  that  you  have  never  spent  a  five  minutes 
more  agreeably.     Besides,  you  are  likely  to  see  some  noticeable  cha- 
racters, for  Mr.  Trigge's  shop  is  quite  a  lounge.     Perhaps  you  may 
find  a  young  barrister  who  has  just  been  '^  called,"  ordering  his  ''  first 
wig,"  and  you  may  hear  the  prognostications   of  Mr.  Trigge  as  to  his 
Aiture  distinction.     ^^  Ah,  sir/'  he  will  say,  glancing  at  the  stolid  fea- 
tures of  the  young  man,  •*  you  have  quite  the  face  of  the  chief-justice — 
quite  the  face  of  the  chief — I  don't  recollect  him  ordering  his  first 
wig—that  was  a  little  before  my  time  ;  but  I  hope  to  live  to  see  you 
chief,  sir.     Quite  within  your  reach,  if  you  choose  to  apply.     Sure  of 
it,  sir— quite  sure."     Or  you  may  see  him  attending  to  some  grave 
master  in  Chancery,  and  listening  with  profound  attention  to  his  re- 
marks ;  or  screaming  with  laughter  at  the  jokes  of  some  smart  special 
pleader ;  or  talking  of  the  theatres,  the  actors  and  actresses,  to  some 
young  attorneys,  or  pupils  in  conveyancers'  chambers ;  for  those  are  the 
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sort  of  cuKtomers  in  whom  Mr.  Trigge  chiefly  delights ;  with  them,  in- 
deed, he  is  great,  for  it  is  by  them  he  has  been  dubbed  the  Barber  of 
London.  His  shop  is  also  frequented  by  managing  clerks,  barristers' 
clerks,  engrossing  clerks,  and  others ;  but  these  are,  for  the  most  part^ 
his  private  friends. 

Mr.  Trigge*s  shop  is  none  of  your  spruce,  west-end  hair-cutting 
establishments,  with  magnificent  mirrors  on  every  side,  in  which  jou 
may  see  the  back  of  your  head,  the  front,  and  the  side,  all  at  once, 
with  walls  bedizened  with  glazed  French  paper,  and  with  an  ante* 
room  full  of  bears'-greese,  oils,  creams,  tooth-powders,  and  cut  glass. 
No,  it  is  a  real  barber's  and  hair-dresser's  shop,  of  the  good  old  stamp, 
where  you  may  get  cut  and  curled  for  a  shilling,  and  shaved  for  half 
the  price. 

True,  |the  floor  is  not  covered  with  a  carpet.  But  what  of  that? 
It  bears  the  imprint  of  innumerable  customers,  and  is  scattered  over 
with  their  hair.  In  the  window,  there  is  an  assortment  of  basts 
moulded  in  wax,  exhibiting  the  triumphs  of  Mr.  Trigge's  art ;  and, 
above  these,  are  several  specimens  of  legal  wigs.  On  the  little  counter 
behind  the  window,  amid  large  pots  of  pommade  and  bears'-greese^ 
and  the  irons  and  brushes  m  constant  use  by  the  barber,  are  other 
bustos,  done  to  the  life,  and  for  ever  glancing  amiably  into  the  room. 
On  a  block  is  a  judge*s  wig,  which  Mr.  Trigge  has  just  been  dressing, 
and  a  little  further,  on  a  higher  block,  is  that  of  a  counsel.  On  either 
side  the  fire-place,  are  portraits  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  Lord  LyndhursL 
Some  other  portraits  of  pretty  actresses  are  likewise  to  be  seen.  Against 
the  counter  rests  a  board,  displaying  the  play-bill  of  the  evening ;  and 
near  it  is  a  large  piece  of  emblematical  crockery,  indicating  that  bears*- 
grease  may  be  had  on  the  premises.  Amongst  Mr.  Trigge's  live  stock 
may  be  enumerated  his  favourite  magpie,  placed  in  a  wicker  cage  in 
the  window,  which,  chatters  incessantly,  and  knows  everything,  its 
master  avouches,  '^  as  well  as  a  Christian." 

And  now  as  to  Mr.  Tuflhell  Trigge  himself.  He  is  very  tall  and 
very  thin,  and  holds  himself  so  upright  that  he  loses  not  an  inch  of  his 
stature.  His  head  is  large  and  his  face  long,  with  marked,  if  not 
very  striking  features,  charged,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  a  very  self- 
satisfied  expression.  One  cannot  earn  the  appellation  of  the  Barber  of 
London  without  talent ;  and  it  is  the  consciousness  ef  this  talent  that 
lends  to  Mr.  Trigge's  features  their  apparently  conceited  expression. 
A  fringe  of  black  whisker  adorns  his  cheek  and  chin,  and  his  black 
bristly  hair  is  brushed  back,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  prodigious  expanse  of 
his  forehead.     His  eyebrows  are  elevated,  as  if  in  constant  scorn. 

The  attire  in  which  Mr.  Trigge  is  ordinarily  seen,  consists  of  a 
black  velvet  waistcoat,  and  tight  black  continuations.  These  are  pro- 
tected by  a  white  apron  tied  round  his  waist,  with  pockets  to  hold  bit 
scissors  and  combs  ;  over  all,  he  wears  a  short  nankeen  jacket,  into  the 
pockets  of  which  his  hands  are  constantly  thrust  when  not  otherwise 
employed.  A  black  satin  stock  with  a  large  bow,  encircles  his  throat, 
and  his  shirt,  is  fastened  by  black  enamel  studs..  Such  is  Mr.  Tuffadl 
Trigge,  yclept  the  Barber  of  London. 

At  the  time  of  his  introduction  to  the  reader,  Mr.  Trigge  had  jait 
advertised  for  an  assistant,  his  present  young  man,  Rutherford  Watts, 
being  about  to  leave  him,  and  set  up  for  himself  in  Canterbury.    It 
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was  about  two  o'clock,  and  Mr.  Trigge  had  just  withdrawn  into  an 
inner  room  to  take  some  refection,  when,  on  returning,  he  found  Watts 
occupied  in  cutting  the  hair  of  a  middle-aged,  sour-looking  gentleman, 
who  was  seated  before  the  fire.  Mr.  Trigge  bowed  to  the  sour-looking 
gentleman,  and  appeared  ready  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him, 
but  no  notice  being  taken  of  his  advances,  he  went  and  talked  to  his 
magpie. 

While  he  was  chattering  to  it,  the  sagacious  bird  screamed  forth— 
"  Pretty  dear!  pretty  dear!" 

"  Ah  !  what's  that  ?     Who  is  it,  Mag  ?"  cried  Trigge. 


cc 


Pretty  dear — pretty  dear?"  reiterated  the  magpie.     ^ 


Upon  this,  Trigge  looked  around,  and  saw  a  very  singuW  little  man 
enter  the  shop.  He  had  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  groom,  being 
clothed  in  a  long  gray  coat,  drab  knees,  and  small  top  boots.  He  had 
a  large  and  remarkably  projecting  mouth,  like  that  of  a  baboon,  and  a 
great  shock  head  of  black  hair.*' 
**  Pretty  dear — pretty  dear!"  screamed  the  magpie. 
"  I  see  nothing  pretty  about  him,"  thought  Mr.  Trigge.  "  What  a 
strange  little  fellow.  It  would  puzzle  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  to 
say  what  his  age  might  be." 

The  little  man  took  oif  his  hat,  and  making  a  profound  bow  to  the 
barber,  unfolded  the  Times  newspaper,  which  he  carried  under  his  arm, 
and  held  it  up  to  Trigge. 

**  What  do  you  want,  my  little  friend,  eh  ?"  said  the  barber. 

**  High  wages— high  wages!"  screamed  the  magpie. 

^  Is  this  yours,  sir?"  replied  the  little  man,  pointing  to  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  newspaper. 

''Yes,  yes,  that's  my  advertisement,  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Trigge. 
"  But  what  of  it  ?" 

Before  the  little  man  could  answer,  a  slight  interruption  occurred. 
.  While  eyeing  the  new-comer,  Watts  neglected  to  draw  forth  the  hot 
curling-irotis,  in  consequence  of  which  he  burnt  the  sour-looking  gen- 
tleman's forehead,  and  singed  his  hair. 

"  Take  care,  sir !"  cried  the  gentleman,  furiously.  *^  What  the  devil 
are  you  about !" 

''  Yes  !  take  care,  sir,  as  Judge  Learmouth  observes  to  a  saucy  wit- 
ness," cried  Trigge — "  *  take  care,  or  I'll  commit  you !'  " 

"D — n  Judge  Learmouth!"  cried  the  gentleman,  angrily.  ''If  I 
were  a  judge,  I'd  hang  such  a  careless  fellow." 

"  Sarve  him  right  1"  screamed  Mag-^"  sarve  him  right !" 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  cried  Watts.     '*  Til  rectify  you  m  a  minute." 

"  Well,  my  little  friend,"  observed  Trigge,  "  and  what  may  be  your 
object  in  coming  to  me,  as  the  great  conveyancer,  Mr.  Plodwell  ob- 
serves to  his  clients — ^what  may  be  your  object  ?" 

"You  want  an  assistant,  don't  you,  sir  ?"  rejoined  the  little  man, 
humbly. 

"  Do  you  apply  on  your  own  account,  or  on  behalf  of  a  friend  ?" 
a«ked  Trigge. 

**  On  my  own,"  replied  the  little  man. 

'*  What  are  your  qualifications  ?"  demanded  Trigge — "  what  are 
your  qualifications  ?" 

'^  I  fancy  I  understand  something  of  the  business,"  replied  the  little 
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man.    *^  I  was  a  perniqaier  myself,  when  wigs  were  more  ia  fashion 
than  they  are  now." 

''Ha!  indeed!"  said  Trigge,  laaghmg.  ''That  must  have  been  io 
the  last  century — ^in  Queen  Anne's  time — ha  V 

"  You  have  hit  it  exactly,  sir,"  replied  the  little  man.  "  It  weu  in 
Queen  Anne's  time." 

"  Perhaps  you  recollect  when  wigs  were  first  worn,  my  little  Nestor,'' 
cried  Mr.  Trigge. 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  the  little  man.  "  French  periwigs  were  first 
worn  in  Charles  the  Second's  time." 

"  You  ^w  'em  of  course  ?"  cried  the  barber,  with  a  sneer. 
"  I  didjKeplied  the  little  man,  quietly. 

"  Oh,  he  must  be  out  of  his  mind,"  cried  Trigge.  "  We  shall  have 
a  commission  de  lunatico  to  issue  here,  as  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
would  observe." 

"  I  hope  I  may  suit  you,  sir,"  said  the  little  man. 

"  I  don't  think  you  will,  my  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Trigge,  "I  don't 

think  you  will.     You  don't  seem  to  have  a  hand  for  hairdressing.    Are 

you  aware  of  the  talent  the  art  requires  ?    Are  you  aware  what  it  has 

cost  me  to  earn  the  enviable  title  of  the  Barber  of  London.    I'm  as 

proud  of  that  title  as  if  I  were " 

"  Lord  Chancellor — Lord  Chancellor  !"  screamed  Mag. 
"Precisely,  Mag,"  said  Mr. Trigge;  "  as  if  I  were  Lord  Chancel- 
lor." 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry  for  it,"  said  the  little  man,  disconsolately. 
"  Pretty  dear,"  screamed  Mag, "  pretty  dear !" 
"  What  a  wonderful  bird  you  have  got!"  said  the  sour-looking  gen- 
tleman, rising  and  paying  Mr.  Trigge.     "  I  declare  its  answers  are 
quite  appropriate." 

"Ah!  Mag  is  a  clever  creature,  sir — that  she  is,"  replied  the  barber. 
"  I  gave  a  good  deal  for  her." 

"Little  or  nothing!" screamed  Ma^ — "little  or  nothing !** 
"  What  is  your  name,  friend  ?"  said  the  gentleman,  addressing  the 
little  man,  who  still  lingered  in  the  shop. 

"  Why,  sir,  I've  had  many  names  in  my  time,"  he  replied.  "  At 
one  time  I  was  called  Flapdragon — at  another,  Old  Parr — but  my  real 
name,  I  believe,  is  Morse — Gregory  Morse." 

"An  Old  Bailey  answer,"  cried  Mr.  Trigge,  shaking  his  head. 

*'  Flapdragon,  alias  Old  Parr, — alias  Gregory  Morse — alias " 

"  Pretty  dear !"  screamed  Mag. 

"  And  you  want  a  place  ?"  demanded  the  sour-looking  gentleman, 
eyeing  him  narrowly. 
"  Sadly,"  replied  Morse. 

"  Well  then,  follow  me,"  said  the  gentleman, "  and  I'll  see  what  can 
be  done  for  you." 

And  they  left  the  shop  together. 
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IX. 


THE  MOON  IN  THE  FIRST  QUARTER. 


Ik  spite  of  his  resolution  to  the  contrary,  Auriol  found  it  impossible 
to  resist  the  fascination  of  Ebba's  society,   and  became  a  daily  visiter 
«Lt  her  father's   house.     Mr.  Thorneycroft  noticed  the  growing  attach- 
ment hetween  them  with  satisfaction.     His  great  wish  was  to  see  his 
daughter    united   to  the  husband  of  her  choice,  and  in  the  hope  of 
-  smoothiDg^  the  way,  he  let  Auriol  understand  that  he  should  give  her  a 
'-  considerable  marriage-portion. 

Pot  the   last  few  days  a  wonderful  alteration  had  taken  place  in 

AurioFs   manner,  and  he  seemed  to  have  shaken  off  altogether  the 

'    c\oad    that    had   hitherto  sat  upon   his  spirits.      Enchanted  by  the 

^   change,  Hbba  indulged  in  the  most  blissful  anticipations  of  the  fu  • 

t.  ture. 

One  evening  they  walked  forth  together,  and  almost  unconsciously 
directed  their  steps  towards  the  river.     Lingering  on  its  banks,  they 
gazed  on  the  full  tide,  admired  the  glorious  sunset,  and  breathed  over 
UL  and  over  again  those  tender  nothings  so  eloquent  in  lovers'  ears. 

"  Oh  1  how  different  you  are  from  what  you  were  a  week  ago,''  said 

Ebba,  playfully.     '*  Promise  me  not  to  indulge  in  any  more  of  those 

gloomy  fancies." 

3^;       '^1  will  not  indulge  in  them  if  I  can  help  it,  rest  assured,  sweet 

is:   Ebba,"  he  replied.     '^But  my  spirits  are  not  always  under  my  control. 

1  am  surprised  at  my  own  cheerfulness  this  evening." 

ik*        '^I  never  felt  so  Kappy,"   she  replied;  "and  the  whole  scene  is  in 

unison  with  my  feelings.    How  soothing  is  the  calm  river  flowing  at  our 

feet ! — bow  tender  is  the  warm  sky  still  flushed  with  red,  though  the 

ik-    sun  has  set ! — And  see,  yonder  hangs  the  crescent  moon.     She  is  in 

her  ftrst  quarter." 
i '.        "The  moon  in  her  first  quarter!"  cried  Auriol,  in  a  tone  of  anguish. 
ij*    "  All  then  is  over." 

"  What  means  this  sudden  change?"  cried  Ebba,  frightened  by  his 
\^    looks. 

"  Oh,  Ebba,"  he  replied,  "  I  must  leave  you.  I  have  allowed  myself 
to  dream  of  happiness  too  long.  I  am  an  accursed  being,  doomed 
Iks  only  to  bring  misery  upon  those  who  love  me.  I  warned  you  on  the 
onset,  but  you  would  not  believe  me.  Let  me  go,  and  perhaps  it  may 
not  yet  be  too  late  to  save  you." 
rfff  "Oh,  no,  do  not  leave  me  !"  cried  Ebba.  "I  have  no  fear  while 
you  are  with  me." 

"But  you  do  not  know  the  terrible  fate  I  am  linked  to,"  he  said, 
^his  is  the  night  when  it  will  be  accomplished." 

"  Tour  moody  fancies  do  not  alarm  me  as  they  used  to  do,  dear 
Auriol,"  she  rejoined,  "  because  I  know  them  to  be  the  fruit  of  a 
diseased  imagination.  Come,  let  us  continue  our  walk/'  she  added, 
taking  his  arm  kindly. 
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''  Ebba/'  he  cried,  '^  I  implore  you  to  let  me  go !  I  have  not  the 
power  to  tear  myself  away,  unless  you  aid  me.'' 

^M'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  she  rejoined,  '^for  then  I  shall  hold  yoa 
fast." 

^<  You  know  not  what  you  do !"  cried  Auriol.  ^^  Release  me !  oli, 
release  me!" 

'Mn  a  few  moments  the  fit  will  be  passed,"  she  rejoined.  ''  Let  as 
walk  towards  the  abbey." 

^'It  is  in  vain  to  struggle  against  fate,"  ejaculated  Auriol,  despair* 
ingly. 

And  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  in  the  direction  proposed. 

£bba  continued  to  talk,  but  her  discourse  fell  upon  a  deaf  ear,  and 
at  last,  she  became  silent  too.  In  this  way  they  proceeded  along  Mill- 
bank-street  and  Abingdon -street,  until,  turning  off  on  the  right,  they 
found  themselves  before  an  old  and  partly-demolished  building.  By 
this  time  it  had  become  quite  dark,  for  the  moon  was  hidden  behind  a 
rack  of  clouds,  but  a  light  was  seen  in  the  upper  story  of  tl\p  structure, 
occasioned  no  doubt,  by  a  fire  within  it,  which  gave  a  very  picturesque 
effect  to  the  broken  outline  of  the  walls. 

Pausing  for  a  moment  to  contemplate  the  ruin,  Ebba  expressed  a 
wish  to  enter  it.  Auriol  offered  no  opposition,  and  passing  through  an 
arched  doorway,  and  ascending  a  short,  spiral,  stone  staircase,  they 
presently  arrived  at  a  roofless  chamber,  which,  it  was  evident,  from  the 
implements  and  rubbish  laying  about,  was  about  to  be  rased  to  the 
ground.  On  one  side,  there  was  a  large  arch,  partly  bricked  up,  through 
which  opened  a  narrow  doorway,  though  at  some -height  from  the 
ground.  With  this  a  plank  communicated,  while  beneath  it  lays 
great  heap  of  stones,  amongst  which  were  some  grotesque  carved  hetds. 
In  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  was  a  large  square  opening,  like  the 
mouth  of  a  trap-door,  from  which  the  top  of  a  ladder  projected,  and 
near  it  stood  a  flaming  brasier,  which  had  cast  forth  the  glare  seen  from 
below.  Over  the  ruinous  walls  on  the  right,  hung  the  crescent  moon, 
now  emerged  from  the  cloud,  and  shedding  a  ghostly  glimmer  on  the 
scene. 

"  What  a  strange  place!"  cried  Ebba,  gazing  around  with  some  ap- 
prehension. '^  It  looks  like  a  spot  one  reads  of  in  romance.  I  wonder 
where  that  traps  leads  to?" 

''Into  the  vault  beneath,  no  doubt,"  replied  Auriol.  ''  But  why  did 
we  come  hither?" 

As  he  spoke  there  was  a  sound  like  mocking  laughter,  but  whence 
arising  it  was  difficult  to  say. 

''  Did  you  hear  that  sound?"  cried  Auriol. 

''  It  was  nothing  but  the  echo  of  laughter  from  the  street,"  she  re- 
plied.   ^*  You  alarm  yourself  without  reason,  Auriol." 

''  No,  not  without  reason,"  he  cried.  ''  I  am  in  the  power  of  a  I 
rible  being,  who  seeks  to  destroy  you,  and  I  know  that  he  is  at  hai 
Listen  to  me,  Ebba,  and  however  strange  my  recital  may  appe 
do  not  suppose  it  the  ravings  of  a  madman,  but  be  assured  it  is  i 
truth." 

''  Beware  1"  cried  a  deep  voice,  issuing  apparently  from  the  depths 
the  vault. 
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''Some one  spoke!"  cried  Ebha.    ''I  begin  to  share  yourappre« 
faensioDS.    Let  ns  quit  this  place/' 

''Come  then/'  said  Aariol. 

''Not  so  fast," cried  a  deep  voice* 

And  they  bdield  the  mysterious  owner  of  the  black  cloak,  barring 
their  passage  out. 

"Ebba,  you  are  mine  I"  cried  the  stranger.  '^Auriol  has  brought 
you  to  me/' 

"  It  is  false!"  cried  Auriol.    "  I  never  will  yield  her  to  you/' 

"Remember  your  compact,"  rejoined  the  stranger,  with  a  mocking 
laugh. 

"  Oh,  Auriol!"  cried  Ebba.  "  I  fear  for  your  soul.  You  have  not 
made  a  compact  with  this  fiend?" 

"He  has,"  replied  the  stranger,  "and  by  that  compact  you  are  sur- 
rendered to  me/'. 

And,  as  he  spoke,  he  advanced  towards  her,  and  enveloping  her  iti 
bis  cloak,  her  cries  were  instantly  stifled. 

"  You  shall  not  go!"  cried  Auriol,  seizing  him.  "  Release  her,  or  I 
renounce  you  wholly." 

"Fool!"  cried  the  stranger,  "since  you  provoke  my  wrath,  take  your 
doom." 

And  he  stamped  on  the  ground.  At  this  signal  an  arm  was 
thrust  from  the  trap-door,  and  AurioFs  hand  was  seized  with  an  iron 
grasp. 

While  this  took  place,  the  stranger  bore  his  lovely  burden  swiftly 
up  the  plank  leading  to  the  narrow  doorway  in  the  wall,  and  just  as  he 
was  passing  through  it  he  pointed  towards  the  sky,  and  shouted  with  a 
mocking  smile  to  Auriol — 

"Behold!  the  moon  is  in  her  first  quarter.  My  words  are  ful- 
filled!" 

And  he  disappeared. 

Auriol  tried  to  disengage  himself  from  the  grasp  imposed  upon  him 
in  vain.  Uttering  ejaculations  of  rage  and  despair,  he  was  dragged 
forcibly  backwards  into  the  vault. 


X. 

THE   STATUE  AT  CHABniO   C&OS9. 

Ohs  morning,  two  persons  took  their  way  along  Parliament-street,  and 
Whitehall,  and  chatting  as  they  walked,  turned  into  the  entrance  of 
Spring-gardens,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  the  statue  at  Charing- 
cross.  One  of  them  was  remarkable  for  his  dwarfish  stature  and  strange 
withered  features.  The  other  was  a  man  of  middle  size,  thin,  rather 
elderly,  and  with  a  sharp  countenance,  the  sourness  of  which  was 
redeemed  by  a  strong  expression  of  benevolence.  He  was  clad  in  "a 
black  coat,  rather  rusty,  but  well-brushed,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin, 
black  tights,  short  drab  gaiters,  and  wore  a  white  neckcloth  and 
spectacles. 

Mr.  Loftus  (for  so  he  was  called)  was  a  retired  merchant,  of  mode- 
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rate  fortune,  and  lived  in  Abingdon-itreet  He  wat  a  bacbelor,  and 
therefore  pleased  himself ;  and  being  a  bit  of  an  antiquary,  rambled 
about  all  day  long,  in  search  of  some  object  of  interest  His  walk^  on 
the  present  occasion,  was  taken  with  that  mw. 

'^  By  Jove !  what  a  noble  statue  that  is,  Morse  T  cried  Loitus, 
gazing  at  it.  '^  The  horse  is  magni6cent — positively  magDificenU" 

**  I  recollect  when  the  spot  was  occupied  by  a  gibbet,  and  when,  in 
lieu  of  a  statue,  an  effigy  of  the  martyred  monarch  was  placed  there," 
replied  Morse.     ^^  That  was  in  the  time  of  the  Protectorate.*' 

'^  You  cannot  get  those  dreams  out  of  your  head,  Morse,"  said 
Loftus,  smiling.  *<  I. wish  I  could  persuade  myself  I  had  lived  for  tv<» 
centuries  and  a  half." 

<«  Would  you  could  have  seen  the  ancient  cross,  which  once  stood 
there,  erected  by  Edward  the  First,  to  his  beloved  wife,  '  Eleanor  of 
Castile,' "  said  Morse,  heedless  of  the  other's  remark.  '^  It  was  mack 
mutilated,  when  I  remember  it;  some  of  the  pinnacles  were  brokeD, 
and  the  foliage  defaced,  but  the  statues  of  the  queen  were  still  standing 
in  the  recesses ;  and  altogether  the  effect  was  beautiful." 

''  It  must  have  been  charming/*  observed  Loftus,  rubbing  his  hands; 
'*  and,  though  I  like  the  statue,  I  would  much  rather  have  had  the  old 
gothic  cross.  But  how  fortunate  the  former  escaped  destruction  in 
Oliver  Cromwell's  time." 

"  I  can  tell  you  how  that  came  to  pass,  sir,"  replied  Morse ;  ^  for  I 
was  assistant  to  John  Rivers,  the  brasier,  to  whom  the  statue  was 
sold." 

'<  Ah!  indeed!"  exclaimed  Loftus.  **I  have  heard  something  of  the 
story,  but  should  like  to  have  full  particulars." 

'*  You  shall  hear  them,  then,"  replied  Morse.  ^*  Ton  statue,  which,  as 
you  know,  was  cast  by  Hubert  le  Sueur,  in  1633,  was  ordered  by  Par- 
liament to  be  sold  and  broken  to  pieces.  Well,  my  master,  John 
Rivers,  being  a  staunch  royalist,  though  he  did  not  dare  to  avow  his 
principles,  determined  to  preserve  it  from  destruction.  Accordingly, 
he  offered  a  good  round  sum  for  it,  and  was  declared  the  purchaser. 
But  how  to  dispose  of  it  was  the  difficulty  ?  He  could  trust  none  of 
bis  men  but  me,  whom  he  knew  to  be  as  hearty  a  hater  of  the  Round- 
heads, and  as  loyal  to  the  memory  of  our  slaughtered  sovereign,  as 
himself.  Well,  we  digged  a  great  pit,  secretly,  in  the  cellar,  whither 
the  statue  had  been  conveyed,  and  buried  it.  The  job  occupied  us 
nearly  a  month  ;  and  during  thatj  time,  my  master  collected  together 
all  the  pieces  of  old  brass  he  could  procure.  These  he  afterwards  pro- 
duced, and  declared  they  were  the  fragments  of  the  statue.  But  the 
cream  of  the  jest  was  to  come.  He  began  to  cast  handles  of  knives 
and  forks  in  brass,  giving  it]out,  that  they  were  made  from  the  metal  of 
the  statue.  And  plenty  of  'em  he  sold  too,  for  the  Cavaliers  bongrbt 
'em  as  memorials  of  their  martyred  monarch,  and  the  Roundhead'  '*'* 
evidences  of  his  fall.     In  this  way  he  soon  got  back  his  outlay." 

''Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  Loftus. 

''Well,  in  due  season  came  the  Restoration,"  pursued  Morse;  ''a 
my  master  made  known  to  King  Charles  the  Second  the  treasure 
had  kept  concealed  for  him.     It  was  digged  forth,  placed  in  its  c 
position — but  I  forget  whether  the  brasier  was  rewarded.    I  rati 
think  not." 
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<<  No  matter/'  cried  Loftas,  '<  he  was  sufficieotly  rewarded  by  the 
coDSciousaeM  of  having  done  a  noble  action.  But  let  us  go  and  exa« 
mine  the  sculpture  on  the  pedestal  more  closely." 
«  With  this,  he  crossed  over  the  road ;  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  thrust 
his  head  through  the  iron  railing  surrounding  the  pedestal,  while  Morse, 
in  order  to  point  out  the  beauties  of  the  sculpture  with  greater  con- 
venience, mounted  upon  a  stump  beside  him. 

*'  You  are  aware  that  this  is  the  work  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  sir  ?"  cried 
the  dwarf. 

'*To  be  sure  I  am,"  replied  Loftus — <'  to  be  sure.  What  fancy  and 
gusto  is  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  these  U'ophies!" 

'^The  execution  of  the  royal  arms  is  equally  admirable,"  cried 
Morse. 

''  Never  saw  any  thing  finer/'  rejoined  Loftus-^*'  never,  upon  my 
life." 

Every  one  knows  how  easily  a  crowd  is  collected  in  London,  and  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  our  two  apiiquaries  would  be  allowed  to  pursue 
their  investigations  unmolested.  Several  ragged  urchins  got  round 
them,  and  tried  to  discover  what  they  were  looking  at^  at  the  same  time 
cutting  their  jokes  upon  them.  These  were  speedily  joined  by  a  street- 
sweeper,  rather  young  in  the  profession,  a  ticket-porter,  a  batcher's 
apprentice,  an  old  Israelitish  clothesman,  a  coalheaver,  and  a  couple  of 
charity-boys. 

"lay  eyes!"  cried  the  street-sweeper,  "only  twig  these  coves.  If 
they  aint  green  'uns,  I'm  done." 

"  Old  Spectacles  thinks  he  has  found  it  all  out,"  remarked  the  porter; 
"  ve  shall  hear  wot  it  all  means,  by  and  by." 

"  Pi^sh  ma  *art,"  cried  the  Jew,  "  vat  two  funny  old  genelmen»  I 
vender  vat  they  thinks  they  sees  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  'ee,  master/'  rejoined  the  butcher's  apprentice ;  "  they're  a 
tryin'  vich  on  'em  can  see  farthest  into  a  mill-stone." 

*'  Only  think  of  living  all  my  life  in  London,  and  never  examining 
this  admirable  work  of  art  before!"  cried  Loftus,  quite  unconscious 
that  he  had  become  the  object  of  general  curiosity. 

"Look  closer  at  it,  old  gen(i'man/'  cried  the  porter.  "The  nearer 
you  get,  the  more  you'll  admire  it/' 

"Quite  true,"  replied  Loftus,  fancying  Morse  had  spoken;  "it'll 
bear  the  closest  inspection." 

"  I  say,  Ned,'^  observed  one  of  the  charity  boys  to  the  other,  "  do 
you  get  over  the  railin' ;  they  must  ha'  dropped  summat  inside.  See 
what  it  is." 

"I'm  afraid  o'  spikin'  myself,  Joe,"  replied  the  other;  "but  just  give 
us  a  lift,  and  I'll  try. 

"  Wot  are  you  arter  there,  you  young  rascals  I"  cried  the  coalheaver^ 
— "  come  down,  or  I'll  tend  the  perlice  to  you." 

"Wot two  precious  guys  these  is!"  cried  a  ragamuffin  lad,  accom- 
panied by  a  bull-dog—"  I've  a  good  mind  to  chuck  the  little  'un  off 
the  post,  and  set  Tartar  at  him.     Here,  boy,  here!" 

"That  'ud  be  famous  fun,  indeed,  Spicer!"  cried  another  rapscallion 
behind  him. 

"  Arrah !  let  'em  alone,  will  you  there,  you  young  divils !"  cried  an 
Irish  bricklayer ;  "  don't  you  see  they're  only  two  paiceable  antiquaries." 

2i2 
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^^ Oh, [they're  antiquaries,   are  they?"    screamed  the  little  street- 
tireeper.    ^'  Veil,  I  never  see  the  likes  on  'em  afore ;  did  you,  Sam  ?" 
"  Never,"  replied  the  porter. 

*^  Och,  murttier  in  Irish  I  ye're  upsettin'  me,  an'  all  the  fruits  of  my 
industry ,"  cried  an  applewoman,  against  whom  the  bricklayer  had  ran 
his  barrow.  ^*  Diril  seiie  ye  for  a  careless  wagabone !  Why  don't  you 
look  where  ye're  goin',  and  not  dhrive  into  people  in  that  way." 

**  Axes  pardon,  Molly,"  said  the  bricklayer ;  '^  but  I  was  so  intere«fed 
in  them  antiquaries,  that  I  didn't  obsarve  ye." 

^'  Antiquaries  be  hanged !  what's  such  warroint  to  me  ?"  cried  the 
applewoman,  furiously.  **  You've  destroyed  my  day's  market,  and  bad 
luck  to  ye !" 

*'  WelU  never  heed.  Holly,"  cried  the  good-natured  bricklayer,  '^  FIl 
make  it  up  t'ye.  Pick  up  your  apples,  and  you  shall  have  a  dbrop  of 
the  craiter  if  you'll  come  along  wid  me." 

While  this  was  passing,  a  stout  gentleman  came  from  the  further  side 
of  the  statue,  and  perceiving  Loftus,  cried—*'  ^hy,  brother-in-law,  is 
that  you  ?" 

But  Loftus  was  too  much  engrossed  to  notice  him,  and  continued  to 
expatiate  upon  the  beauty  of  the  trophies. 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  brother?"  cried  the  stout  gentleman. 
**  Grinling  Gibbons,"  replied  Loftus,  without  turning  round.  ^'  Horace 
Walpole  said  that  no  one  before  him  could  give  to  wood  the  airy  light- 
ness of  a  flower,  and  here  he  has  given  it  to  a  stone." 

'^  This  may  be  all  very  fine,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the  stout  gentle- 
man, seizing  him  by  the  shoulder ;  *'  but  don't  you  see  the  crowd  you're 
collecting  round  you  ?    You'll  be  mobbed  presently." 

'*  Why,  how  the  devil  did  you  come  here,  brother  Thomeycroft?" 
cried  LoAus,  at  last  recognising  him. 

*'  Come  along,  and  Fll  tell  you,"  replied  the  iron-merchant,  dragging 
him  away,  while  Morse  followed  closely  behind  them.  "  I'm  so  glad 
to  have  met  you,"  pursued  Thomeycroft,  as  soon  as  they  were  clear  of 
the  mob ;  <*  you'll  be  shocked  to  hear  what  has  happened  to  your  niece, 
Ebba." 

*'  Why,  what  has  happened  to  her?"  demanded  Loftus.  ''You 
alarm  me.    Out  with  it  at  once.    I  hate  to  be  kept  in  suspense." 

'*  She  has  left  me,"  replied  Thomeycroft—'*  left  her  old  indulgent 
fiither — run  away." 

"  Run  away !"  exclaimed  Loftus.  "  Impossible !  Til  not  believe  it 
—even  from  your  lips." 

"  Would  it  were  not  so! — but  it  is,  alas!  too  true,"  replied  Thomey- 
croft, mournfully.  '*  And  the  thing  was  so  unnecessary,  for  I  would 
gladly  have  given  her  to  the  young  man.  My  sole  hope  is  that  she  has 
not  utterly  disgraced  herself." 

"  No,  she  is  too  high  principled  for  that,"  cried  Loftus.    "  Rest  ei 
on  that  score.     But  with  whom  has  she  run  away  ?" 

"  With  a  young  man  named  Auriol  Darcy,"  replied  Thoraeycrc 
^'  He  was  brought  to  my  house  under  peculiar  circumstances." 
"  I  never  heard  of  him,"  said  Loftus. 

"  But  I  have,"  interposed  Morse ;— "  I've  known  him  these  tn 
hundred  years." 
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As  he  spoke,  the  Tinker  and  Sandman  arose ;  and  the  man  in  the 
rough  great  coat,  \vho  had  hitherto  remained  with  his  back  to  them, 
tnmed  round.  To  the  iron-merchant's  surprise,  he  perceived  that  the 
face  of  this  individual  was  covered  with  a  piece  of  black  crape. 

'^  Who  is  this  ?*'  he  demanded,  with  some  misgiving. 

"  A  friend/'  replied  Ginger.  **•  Vithout  him  ve  could  do  noffio'. 
His  name  Is  Reeks,  and  he  is  the  chief  man  in  our  enterprise." 

^^  He  claims  a  reward  too,  I  suppose?"  said  Thorneycroft. 

^ I  will  tell  you  what  reward  I  claim,  Mr.  Thomeycroft,*'  rejoined 
Reeks,  in  a  deep,  stern  tone,  *^  when  all  is  over.  Meantime,  give  me 
your  solemn  pledge^  that  whatever  you  may  behold  to-night,  you  will 
not  divulge  it.'' 

"  I  give  it,"  replied  the  iron-merchant,  "  provided  always " 

^'  No  provision,  sir,"  interrupted  the  other,  quickly.  "  You  must 
swear  to  keep  silence  unconditionally,  or  I  will  not  move  a  footstep 
with  you  ;  and  I  alone  can  guide  you  where  your  daughter  is  detained." 

^  Svear,  sir ;  it  is  your  only  chance/'  whispered  Ginger. 

^  Well,  if  it  must  be,  I  do  swear  to  keep  silence,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Thorneycroflt ;  ^*  but  your  proceedings  appear  very  mysterious.*' 

''The  whole  afiair  is  mysterious,"  replied  Reeks.  "  You  must  also 
consent  to  have  a  bandage  passed  over  your  eyes  when  you  get  into 
the  coach." 

^  Any  thing  more  ?"  asked  the  iron-merchant. 

^  Yon  must  engage  to  obey  my  orders,  without  questioning,  when  we 
arrive  at  our  destination,"  rejoined  Reeks.  '^  Otherwise,  there  is  no 
chance  of  success." 

'^  Be  it  as  you  will,"  returned  Thorneycroft.  '^  I  must  perforce 
agree." 

''  All  then  is  clearly  understood,"  said  Reeks,  ''  and  we  can  now 
set  out." 

Upon  this,  Ginger  conducted  Mr.  Thorneycroft  to  the  coach,  and  as 
soon  as  the  latter  got  into  it,  tied  a  handkerchief  tightly  over  his  eyes. 
In  this  state  Mr.  Thorneycroft  heard  the  Tinker  and  the  Sandman  take 
their  places  near  him,  but  not  remarking  the  voice  of  Reeks,  concluded 
that  he  must  have  got  outside. 

The  next  moment,  the  coach  was  put  in  motion,  and  rattled  over  the 
stones  at  a  rapid  pace.  It  made  many  turns ;  but  at  length  proceeded 
steadily  onward,  while,  from  the  profound  silence  around,  and  the  greater 
freshness  of  the  air,  Mr.  Thorneycroft  began  to  fancy  they  had 
gained  the  country.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  any  one  during  the 
ride. 

After  a  while,  the  coach  stopped,  the  door  was  opened,  and  Mr. 
Thorneycroft  was  helped  out.  The  iron-merchant  expected  his  bandage 
would  now  be  removed,  but  he  was  mistaken,  for  Reeks,  taking  his 
arm,  drew  him  along  at  a  quick  pace.  As  thej  advanced,  the 
iron-merchant's  conductor  whispered  him  to  be  cautious,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  made  him  keep  close  to  a  wall.  A  door  was  presently 
opened,  and  as  soon  as  the  party  had  passed  through  it,  closed. 

The  bandage  was  then  removed  from  Thorneycroft's  eyes,  and  he 
found  himself  in  a  large  and  apparently  neglected  garden.  Though 
the  sky  was  cloudy,  there  was  light  enough  to  enable  him  to  distinguish 
that  they  were  near  an  old  dilapidated  mansion. 
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^^We  are  now  arrivedt"  said  Reeks  to  the  iron-merchanty  **  and  yoo  . 
will  have  need  of  all  your  resolution.** 

'*  T  will  deliver  her,  or  perish  in  the  atteropty"  said  Thomeycroft, 
taking  out  his  pistols. 

The  others  drew  their  cutlasses. 

**  Now  then,  follow  me,"  said  Reeks,  **  and  act  as  I  direct* 

With  this  he  struck  into  an  alley  formed  by  thick  hedges  of  privet, 
which  brought  them  to  the  back  part  of  the  house.  Passing  throogh  a 
door,  he  entered  the  yard,  and  creeping  cautiously  along  the  wall, 
reached  a  low  window  which  he  contrived  to  open  without  noise.  He 
then  passed  through  ity  and  was  followed  by  the  others. 

xn. 

THE  CELUfBEB  OF  MTSTERT. 

We  shall  now  return  to  the  night  of  Ebba*8  seizure  by  the  mysterious 
stranger.  Though  almost  deprived  of  consciousness  by  terror,  the  poor 
girl  could  distinguish  from  the  movements  of  her  captor,  that  she  was 
borne  down  a  flight  of  steps,  or  some  steep  descent,  and  then  for  a 
considerable  distance  along  level  ground.  She  was  next  placed  in  a 
carriage  which  was  driven  with  g^eat  swiftness,  and  though  it  was 
impossible  to  conjecture  in  what  direction  she  was  conveyed,  it  seemed 
to  her  terrified  imagination  as  if  she  were  hurried  down  a  precipice, 
and  she  expected  every  moment  to  be  dashed  in  pieces.  At  length, 
the  vehicle  stopped,  and  she  vras  lifted  out  of  it,  and  carried  along 
a  winding  passage;  afler  which  the  creaking  of  hinges  announced 
that  a  door  was  opened.  Having  passed  through  it,  she  was  deposited 
on  a  bench,  when  fright  overmastering  her,  her  senses  completely  for- 
sook her. 

On  recovering,  she  found  herself  seated  on  a  fauteuil  covered  with 
black  velvet,  in  the  midst  of  a  gloomy  chamber  of  vast  extent,  while 
beside  her,  and  supporting  her  from  falling,  stood  the  mysterious  and 
terrible  stranger.  He  held  a  large  goblet  filled  with  some  potent  liquid 
to  her  lips,  and  compelled  her  to  swallow  a  portion  of  it.  The  power* 
ful  stimulant  revived  her,  but,  at  the  same  time,  produced  a  strange 
excitement,  against  which  she  struggled  with  ail  her  power.  Her  per« 
secutor  again  held  the  goblet  towaids  her,  while  a  sardonic  smile  played 
upon  his  features. 

*^  Drink!"  he  cried,  *^  it  will  restore  you,  and  you  have  much  to  go 
through." 

Ebba  mechanically  took  the  cup,  and  raised  it  to  her  lips,  bat 
noticing  the  stranger's  glance  of  exultation,  dashed  it  to  the  ground. 

^*  Tou  have  acted  foolishly,"  he  said,  sternly,  <<  the  potion  wouM 
have  done  you  good." 

Withdrawing  her  eyes  from  his  gaze,  which  she  felt  exercise  at 
irresistible  influence  over  her,  Ebba  gazed  fearfully  round  the  chamber. 

It  was  vast  and  gloomy,  and  seemed  like  the  interior  of  a  sepulchrs 
•—the  walls  and  ceiling  being  formed  of  black  marble,  while  the  fiooi 
was  paved  with  the  same  material.  Not  far  from  where  she  sat,  on  ar 
estrade,  approached  by  a  couple  of  steps,  stood  a  table  covered  will 
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black  velvet,  on  which  was  placed  an  immense  lamp,  fashioned  like  an 
imp  supporting  a  cauldron  on  his  outstretched  wings.  In  this  lamp 
were  several  burners,  which  cast  a  lurid  light  throughout  the  chamber. 
Over  it  hung  a  cap  equally  fantastically  fashioned.  A  dagger,  with  a 
richly-wrought  hilt,  was  stuck  into  the  table;  and  beside  it  lay  a 
strangely-shaped  mask,  an  open  book,  an  antique  inkstand,  and  a  piece 
of  parchment,  on  which  some  characters  were  inscribed.  Opposite 
these,  stood  a  curiously-carved  ebony  chair. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  which  was  slightly  elevated  above  the 
rest,  hung  a  large  black  curtain ;  and  on  the  step,  in  the  front  of  it, 
were  placed  two  vases  of  jet. 

'^  What  is  behind  that  curtain  ?"  shudderingly  demanded  £bba  of 
her  companion. 

'^  You  will  see  anon,"  he  replied.  ''  Meanwhile,  seat  yourself  on 
that  chair,  and  glance  at  the  writing  on  the  scroll." 

Ebba  did  not  move,  but  the  stranger  took  her  hand,  and  drew  her  to 
the  seat. 

'^  Read  what  is  written  on  that  paper,"  he  cried,  imperiously. 

Ebba  glanced  at  the  document,  and  a  shudder  passed  over  her 
frame. 

''By  this,"  she  cried— ''I  surrender  myself,  soul  and  body,  to 
you?'* 

"  You  do,"  replied  the  stranger. 

''  I  have  committed  no  crime  that  can  place  me  within  the  power  of 
the  Fiend,"  cried  Ebba,  falling  upon  her  knees.  ''  I  call  upon  Heaven 
for  protection  !    Avaunt  I" 

As  the  words  were  uttered,  the  cap  suddenly  fell  upon  the  lamp, 
and  the  chamber  was  buried  in  profound  darkness.  Mocking  laughter 
rang  in  her  ears,  succeeded  by  wailing  cries  inexpressibly  dreadful  to 
hear. 

Ebba  continued  to  pray  fervently  for  her  own  deliverance,  and  for 
that  of  Auriol.  In  the  midst  of  her  supplications  she  was  aroused  by 
strains  of  music  of  the  most  exquisite  sweetness,  proceeding  appa- 
rently from  behind  the  curtain,  and  while  listening  to  these  sounds  she 
was  startled  by  a  deafening  crash  as  if  a  laige  gong  had  been  stricken* 
The  cover  of  the  lamp  was  then  slowly  raised,  and  the  burners  biased 
forth  as  before,  while  from  the  two  vases  in  front  of  the  curtain,  arose 
clouds  of  incense,  611ing  the  chamber  with  stupifying  fragrance. 

Again  the  gong  was  stricken,  and  Ebba  looked  round  towards  the 
curtain.  Above  each  vase  towered  a  gigantic  figure,  wrapped  in  a  long 
black  cloak,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  concealed  by  the  thick  va- 
pour. Hoods,  like  the  cowls  of  monks,  were  drawn  over  the  heads  of 
these  grim  and  motionless  figures;  mufflers  enveloped  their  chins,  and 
they  wore  masks,  from  the  holes  of  which  gleamed  eyes  of  unearthly 
brightness.  Their  hands  were  crossed  upon  their  breasts.  Between 
diem  squatted  two  other  spectral  forms,  similarly  cloaked,  hooded,  and 
masked,  with  their  gleaming  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and  their  skinny  fingers 
pointed  derisively  at  her. 

Behind  the  curtain  was  placed  a  strong  light,  which  showed  a  wide 
staircase  of  black  marble,  leading  to  some  upper  chamber,  and  at  the 
same  time  threw  the  reflection  of  a  gigantic  figure  upon  the  drapery, 
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while  a  hand,  the  finger  of  which  pointed  towards  her,  was  thrust  from 
an  opening  between  its  folds. 

Forcibly  averting  her  gaze,  Ebba  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands, 
but  looking  up  again  after  a  brief  space,  beheld  an  ebon  door  at  the 
side  revolve  upon  its  hinges,  and  give  entrance  to  three  female  figures, 
robed  in  black,  hooded  and  veiled,  and  having  their  hands  folded,  in  a 
melancholy  manner,  across  their  breasts.  Slowly  and  noiselessly  ad- 
vancing, they  halted  within  a  few  paces  of  her. 

"  Who,  and  what  are  ye?"  she  criefd^wild  with  terror. 
1   **  The  victims  of  Auriol  !**  replied  the  figure  on  the  right.     *'  As- we- 
are,  such  will  you  be  ere  long." 

**  What  crime  have  yon  committed  ?"  demanded  Ebba. 

**  We  have  loved  him,"  replied  the  second  figure. 

**  Is  that  a  crime  ?"  cried  Ebba.     "  If  so,  I  am  equally  culpable 
with  you." 
'    "  You  will  share  our  doom,"  replied  the  third  figure. 

'*  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  me !"  exclaimed  the  s^nised  giri,- 
dropping  upon  her  knees. 

At  this  moment,  a  terrible  voice  from  behind  ^e  curtain  exclaimed<— 

**  Sign,  or  Auriol  is  lost  for  ever." 

«'  I  cannot  yield  my  soul^  even  to  save  him,"  cited  Ebba,  <fis- 
tractedly. 

*'  Witness  his  chastisement  then!"  cried  the  voice. 

And  as  thfe  words  were  uttered,  a  side  door  was  opened  on  the  oppo« 
site  side,  aqd  Auriol  was  dragged  forth  from  it  by  two  masked  person"'' 
ages,  who  looked  like  familiars  of  the  Inquisition. 

'<  Do  not  yield  to  the  demands  of  this  fiend,  Ebba !"  cried  Auriol, 
gazing  at  her  distractedly. 

**  Will  you  save  him  before  he  is  cast,  living,  into  the  tomb  ?"  crM 
the  voice. 

And  at  the  words,  a  heavy  slab  of  marble  rose  slowly  firom  the  floor 
near  where  Ebba  sat,  and  disclosed  a  dark  pit  beneath. 

Ebba  gazed  into  the  abyss  with  indescribable  terror.  - 

*'  There  he  will  be  immured,  unless  you  sign,"  cried  Uie  voice;  *'  aiid^- 
as  he  is  immortal,  he  will  endure  an  eternity  of  torture.^' 

**  1  cannot  save  him  so,  but  I  may  precede  him,"  cried  Ebba.  Avf 
throwing  her  hands  aloft,  she  flnng  herself  itito  the  pit. 

A  fearful  cry  resounded  through  the  chamber.  It  broke  firom  Anriely 
who  vainly  btrove  to  burst  from  those  who  held  him,  and  precipitate 
himself  ader  Ebba^ 

Soon  after  this,  and  while  Auriol  was  gacing  into  the  abyss,  a  tongii* 
of  blue  flame  arose  from  it,  danced  for  a  moment  in  the  air^  and  then 
vanished.  No  sooner  was  it  gone,  than  a  figure  shrouded  in  black  ha- 
bilimentSi  and  hooded  and  muffled  up  like  the  thvee  other  female  forms, 
slowly  ascended  from  the  vanlt,  apparently  widiout  support,  and  re- 
mained motionless  at  its  brink. 

'^  Ebba!"  exclaimed  Auriol,  in  a  voice  of  despair.    '<Isit  yon?^ 

The  figure  bowed  its  head,  but  spoke  not. 

''Sign!*'  thundered  the  voice.    '*Your  attempt  at  self-destracti 
has  placed  you  wholly  in  my  power.     Sign  !" 

At  this  injunction,  the  figure  moved  slowly  towards  the  table,  and 
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his  DQspeakable  horror,  Auriol  beheld  it  take  up  the  pen,  and  write  upon 
the  parchment.  He  bent  forward,  and  saw  that  the  name  inscribed 
thereon  was  Ebba  Tho&heycboft. 

The  groan  to  which  he  gave  utterance  was  echoed  by  a  roar  of  dia- 
bolical laughter. 

The  figure  then  moved  slowly  away,  and  ranged  itself  with  the  other 

veiled  forms. 
"  All  is  accomplished,''  cried  the  voice.     **  Away  with  him  I" 
On  this,  a  terrible  clangour  was  heard ;  the  lights  were  extinguished; 

and  Auriol  was  dragged  through  the  doorway  from  which  he  had  been 

brought  forth. 

EVD  OF  THE  FIBST  BOOK. 


INTEBMBAK— 1800. 
I. 

THE  TOHB  OF  THE  BOSICEUCIAN. 


On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  March,  1800,  and  at  a  late  hour,  a  man, 
wrapped  in  a  large  horseman's  cloak,  and  of  strange  and  sinister  ap- 
pearance, entered  an  old,  deserted  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stepney  Green.  He  was  tall,  carried  himself  very  erect,  and  seemed 
in  the  full  vigour  of  early  manhood;  but  his  features  had  a  worn  and 
ghastly  look,  as  if  bearing  the  stamp  of  long-indulged  and  frightful 
excesses,  while  his  dark  gleaming  eyes  gave  him  an  expression  almost 
diabolical. 

This  person  had  gained  the  house  from  a  garden  behind  it,  and  now 
stood  in  a  large  dismantled  hall,  from  which  a  broad  oaken  staircase, 
with  curiously-carved  banisters,  led  to  a  gallery,  and  thence  to  the 
upper  chambers  of  the  habitation.  Nothing  could  be  more  dreary  than 
the  aspect  of  the  place.  The  richly-moulded  ceiling  was  festooned  with 
spiders'  webs,  and  in  some  places  had  fallen  in  heaps  upon  the  floor; 
the  glories  of  the  tapestry  upon  the  v^alls  were  obliterated  by  damps; 
the  squares  of  black  and  white  marble,  with  which  the  hall  was  paved, 
were  loosened,  and  quaked  beneath  the  footsteps ;  the  wide  and  empty 
fire-place  yawned  like  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  ;  the  bolts  of  the  closed 
windows  were  rusted  in  their  sockets ;  and  the  heaps  of  dust  before 
the  outer  door,  proved  that  long  years  had  elapsed  since  any  one  had 
passed  through  it. 

Taking  a  dark  lantern  from  beneath  his  cloak,  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion gazed  for  a  moment  around  him,  and  then,  with  a  sardonic  smile 
fi^ayiog  upon  his  features,  directed  his  steps  towards  a  room  on  the 
right,  the  door  of  which  stood  open. 

This  chambei*,  which  was  large,  and  cased  with  oak,  was  wholly  un- 
furnished, like  the  hall,  and  in  an  equally  dilapidated  condition.  The 
only  decoration  remaining  on  its  walls  was  the  portrait  of  a  venerable 
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peraonage  io  the  cap  aod  gown  of  Henry  the  £ighth*8  time,  painted 
against  a  panel — a  circumstance  which  had  probably  saved  it  froa 
destruction — and  beneath  it,  fixed  in  another  panel,  a  plate  of  braai^ 
covered  with  mystical  cliaracters  and  symbols,  and  inscribed  with  the 
name  0sptt«ttiij(  lit  Hoagt mottt»  ipta.  li.®.  The  same  name  likewise 
appeared  upon  a  label  beneath  the  portrait,  with  the  date,  1550. 

rausing  before  the  portrait,  the  young  man  threw  the  light  of  the 
lantern  full  upon  it,  and  revealed  features  somewhat  resembling  his  own 
in  form,  but  of  a  severe  and  philosophic  cast  In  the  eyes  alone  could 
be  discerned  the  peculiar  and  terrible  glimmer  which  distinguished  hii 
own  glances. 

After  regarding  the  portrait  for  some  time  fixedly,  he  thus  addressed 
it:— 

'^  Dost  hear  me,  old  ancestor  ?"  he  cried.  "  I,  thy  descendant,  Cy- 
prian de  Rougemont,  call  upon  thee  to  point  out  where  thy  gold  is 
hidden  ?  I  know  tlmt  thou  wert  a  brother  of  the  Rosy  Cross — one  of 
the  iiluminati — and  didst  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  enter 
the  region  of  light  I  know,  also,  that  thou  wert  buried  in  this  house 
with  a  vast  treasure ;  but  though  I  have  made  diligent  search  for  it, 
and  others  have  searched  before  me,  thy  grave  has  never  yet  been  dis- 
covered !  Listen  to  me !  Methought  Satan  appeared  to  me  in  a 
dream,  last  night,  and  bade  me  come  hither,  and  I  should  find  what  I 
sought.  The  conditions  he  proposed  were,  that  I  should  either  give 
him  my  own  soul,  or  win  him  that  of  Auriol  Darcy*  I  assented.  I  am 
here.     Where  is  thy  treasure  ?" 

After  a  pause,  he  struck  the  portrait  with  his  clenched  hand,  exclaim- 
ing, in  a  loud  voice — 

"  Dost  hear  me,  I  say,  old  ancestor  ?  I  call  on  thee  to  give  roe  thy 
treasure.     Dost  hear,  I  say  ?*' 

And  he  repeated  the  blow  with  greater  violence. 

Disturbed  by  the  shock,  the  brass-plate  beneath  the  picture  started 
from  its  place,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

'^  What  is  this  ?"  cried  Rougemont,  gazing  into  the  aperture  left  by 
the  plate.    '*  Ha!— my  invocation  has  been  heard  ?" 

And,  snatching  up  the  lantern,  he  discovered,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
little  recess  about  two  feet  deep,  a  stone,  with  an  iron  ring  in  the  centre 
of  it  Uttering  a  joyful  cry,  he  seized  the  ring,  and  drew  the  stone  for* 
ward  without  difficulty,  disclosing  an  open  space  beyond  it 

''  This,  then,  is  the  entrance  to  my  ancestor's  tomb,"  cried  Roag»* 
roont,  '*  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  The  old  Rosicrucian  has  kept  bis 
secret  well ;  but  the  devil  has  helped  me  to  wrest  it  from  him.  And 
now  to  procure  the  necessary  implements,  in  case,  as  is  not  unlikely,  I 
should  experience  further  difficulty.". 

With  this,  he  hastily  quitted  the  room,  but  returned  almost  irnme- 
diately  with  a  mallet,  a  lever,  and  a  pitch-fork ;  armed  with  whicb  ~~^ 
the  lantern,  he  crept  through  the  aperture.  This  done,  he  found  I 
self  at  the  head  of  a  stone  staircase,  which  he  descended,  and  cam 
the  arched  entrance  of  a  vault  The  door,  which  was  of  stout  i 
was  locked,  but  holding  up  the  light  towards  it,  he  read  the  folf 
ing  inscription  :— 

POST   C.C.L.    AKKOS  PATBB0>    1550. 
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^  In  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  I  shall  open  I"  cried  Roogemont, 
**  and  the  date  1550 — why  the  exact  time  is  arrived.  Old  Cyprian 
most  have  foreseen  what  would  happen,  and  evidently  intended  to 
make  me  his  heir.  There  was  no  occasion  for  the  deviPs  interference. 
And  see  the  key  is  in  the  lock.  So !"  And  he  turned  it,  and  pushing 
against  the  door  with  some  force,  the  rusty  hinges  gave  way,  and  it  fell 
inwards. 

From  the  aperture  left  by  the  fallen  door,  a  soft  and  silvery  light 
streamed  forth,  and,  stepping  forward,  Rougemont  found  himself  in  a 
spacious  vault,  from  the  ceiling  of  which  hung  a  large  globe  of  crystal, 
containing  in  its  heart  a  little  flame,  which  diffused  radiance,  gentle  as 
that  of  the  moon,  around.  This,  then,  was  the  ever-burning  lamp  of 
the  Rosicnicians,  and  Rougemont  gazed  at  it  with  astonishment.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  had  elapsed  since  that  wondrous  flame  had 
been  lighted,  and  yet  it  burnt  on  brightly  as  ever.  Hooped  round  the 
globe  was  a  aerpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth — an  emblem  of  eternity- 
wrought  in  purest  gold ;  while  above  it  were  a  pair  of  silver  wings,  in 
allusion  to  the  soul.  Massive  chains  of  the  more  costly  metal,  fashioned 
like  twisted  snakes,  served  as  suspenders  to  the  lamp. 

But  Rougemont's  astonishment  at  this  marvel  quickly  gave  way  to 
other  feelings,  and  he  gazed  around  the  vault  with  greedy  eyes. 

It  was  a  septilateral  chamber,  about  eight  feet  high,  built  of  stone, 
and  supported  by  beautifully  groined  arches.  The  surface  of  the 
masonry  was  as  smooth  and  fresh  as  if  the  chisel  had  only  just  left  it. 

In  six  of  the  corners  were  placed  large  chests,  ornamented  with  iron- 
work of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and  these  Rougemont's 
imagination  pictured  as  filled  with  inexhaustible  treasure ;  while  in  the 
seventh  comer,  near  the  door,  was  a  beautiful  little  piece  of  monu- 
mental sculpture  in  white  marble,  representing  two  kneeling  and  hooded 
figures,  holding  a  veil  between  them,  which  partly  concealed  the  en- 
trance to  a  small  recess.  On  one  of  the  chests,  opposite  the  monument 
jast  described,  stood  a  strangely-formed  bottle,  and  a  cup  of  antique 
workmanship,  both  incrusted  with  gems. 

The  walls  were  covered  with  circles,  squares,  and  diagrams,  and  in 
some  places  were  ornamented  with  grotesque  carvings.  In  the  centre 
of  the  vault,  was  a  round  altar,  of  black  marble,  covered  with  a  plate 
of  gold,  on  which  Rougemont  read  the  following  inscription  : — 

IQoc  unidffKf  comyen^fum  uniusi  mfj^i  sicpttlcrum  feci. 

*^  Here,  then,  old  Cyprian  lies,"  he  cried. 

And,  prompted  by  some  irresistible  impulse,  he  seized  the  altar  by 
the  upper  rim,  and  overthrew  it.  The  heavy  mass  of  marble  fell  with 
a  thundering  crash,  breaking  asunder  the  flag  beneath  it.  It  might  be 
the  reverberation  of  the  vaulted  roof,  but  a  deep  groan  seemed  to  re- 
proach the  young  man  for  his  sacrilege.  Undeterred,  however,  by  this 
warning,  Rougemont  placed  the  point  of  the  lever  between  the  inter* 
stices  of  the  broken  stone,  and,  exerting  all  his  strength,  speedily  raised 
the  fragments,  and  laid  open  the  grave. 

Within  it,  in  the  garb  he  wore  in  life,  with  his  white  beard  streaming 
to  his  waist,  lay  the  uncoffined  body  of  his  ancestor,  Cyprian  de  Rouge- 
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moot.  The  corpse  had  evidently  been  carefully  embalmed,  and -the 
features  were  unchanged  by  decay.  Upon  the  breast*  with  the  bands 
placed  over  it,  lay  a  large  book,  bound  in  black  vellum,  and  fastened 
with  braxen  clasps.  Instantly  possessing  himself  of  this  myateriooa- 
looking  volume,  Rougemont  knelt  upon  the  nearest  chest,  and  opened 
it.  But  he  was  disappointed  in  his  expectation.  All  the  pages  he  ex- 
amined were  filled  with  cabalistic  characters,  which  he  was  totally;  unable 
to  decipher*  •.••'. 

At  length,  however,  he  chanced  itpon  one  page,,  the  ipaport  of  which 
he  comprehended,  and  be  cemiMned  for  some  time  absorbed  in  its  con- 
templation, while  an  almost  fiendish  smile  played  upon  ^hia  features. 

"  Aha !"  he  exclaimed, .  dosing  th^  volun^e.  "  I  see  now  the  cause 
of  my  extraordinary  dream.  My  ancestor's  woodrous.power  was  of  in- 
fernal origin — tlie  result,  in  fact,  of  a  compact  with  the  Rrince  of  Dark- 
ness. But  what  care  I  for  that? .  fiivet  me  wealth — ^no.  matter  what 
source  it  comes  froml-r-^ia  I  haT 

.^nd  seising  the  lever,  Jie  broke  open  the  chest  beside  him.  It  was 
filled  with,  bars  of  silver.  The  next  he  visited  io.the  same  way  was  full 
of  gold.  The  third  was  Jaden  with  pearls  and  precious  stones;  and 
the  rest  contained  treasure  to  an  incalculable  amount.  Rougemont 
gazed  at  them  in  transpeits  of  joy. 

'*  At  length  J  have  my  wish,"  he  cried.  "  Boundle^  wealth,  and 
therefore  boundless. power  is  mine.  I  can  riot  in  pleasure--rriot  id  rea- 
geance*  As  to  cny  ton!,  I  will  run  the  risk  of  its  perdition  ;  but  it 
ahall  go  hard  if  I  destroy  not  tliat  of  Auriol.  His  love  of  .play  and  his 
passion  of  Edith  Talbot  shall  be  the  means  by  which  I  mil  work.  But 
I  must  not  neglect  another  agent  which  is  offered  ne.  That  bottle,  I 
have  learnt  from  yon  volume,  contains  an  infernal  potiQO,  which,  with- 
out destroying  life,  shatters  the  brain,  and  creates-  maddening  (kocies. 
It  will  well  serve  my  purpose ;  and  I  thank  thee,  Satan,  for  the  gift." 


II. 

•     •  •  *  .  .  ,       . 

THE   COMPACT. 

About  :two  months  after  this  occurrence,  and  near  midnight,  a 
young  man  was  hurrying  along  Pall  Mall,  with  a  look  of  the  wildest 
despair,  v^hen  his  headlong  course  was^  suddenly  arrested  by  a  strong 
grasp,  while  a  familiair  voice  sounded  in  his' ear. 

''  It  is  useless  to  meditate  self-^destruction,  Aariol  Darcy,'*  cried  the 
person  wW  had  checked  him.  ^*  If  you  find  life  a  burden,  I  can 
make  it  tolerable  to  you.*' 

Turning  round  at  the  appeal,  Auriol  beheld  a  tall  man,  wrapped  in 
a  long  black  qlpak,  whpse  sinister  features  were  well  known  to  him. 

^'  Leave  me,  Rougemont !"  he  cried,  fiercely,    "  I  want  no  socie 
above  all,  not  yours.     You  know  very  well  that  you  have  ruined      , 
and  that  nothing  more  is  to  be  got  from  me.    Leave  me,  I  say,  (    i 
may  do  you  a  mischief." 

'*'  Tut,  tut,  Auriol,  I  am  your  friend  I"  replied  Rougemont. 
propose  to  relieve  your  distress.'* 
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**  Will  you  give  me  back  the  money  you  have  won  from  me  V*  cried 
Aariol.  ''  Will  you  pay  my  inexorable  creditors  ?  Will  you  save  me 
from  a  prison  ?" 

*'  I  will  do  all  thisy  and  more,"  replied  Rougemont.  <'  I  will  make 
you  one  of  the  richest  men  in  London." 

''  Spare  your  insulting  jests,  sir,"  cried  Auriol.  *'  I  am  in  no  mood 
to  bear  them." 

*'  I  am  not  jesting,"  rejoined  Rougement.  *'  Come  with  me,  and 
you  shall  be  convinced  of  my  sincerity. 

Auriol,  at  length,  assented,  and  they  turned  into  Saint  James's 
Square,  and  paused  before  a  magnificent  house.  Rougemont  ascended 
the  steps.  Auriol,  who  had  accompanied  him  almost  mechanically, 
gazed  at  him  with  astonishment. 

'*  Do  you  live  here?"  he  inquired. 

*'  Ask  no  questions,"  replied  Rougemont,  knocking  at  the  door, 
which  was  instantly  opened  by  a  hall  porter,  while  other  servants  in  rich 
liveries  appeared  at  a  distance.  Rougemont  addressed  a  few  words  in 
an  undertone  to  them,  and  they  instantly  bowed  respectfully  to  Auriol, 
while  the  foremost  of  them  led  the  way  up  a  magnificent  staircase. 

All  this  was  a  mystery  to  the  young  man,  but  he  followed  his  con- 
ductor without  a  word,  and  was  presently  ushered  into  a  gorgeously- 
furnished  and  brilliantly-illuminated  apartment. 

The  servant  then  left  them ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Auriol  ex- 
claimed— ^'  Is  it  to  mock  me  that  you  have  brought  me  hither  ?" 

'*  To  mock  you — no,"  replied  Rougemont.  ^'  I  have  told  you  that 
I  mean  to  make  you  rich.  But  you  look  greatly  exhausted.  A  glass 
of  wine  will  revive  you." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  stepped  towards  a  small  cabinet,  and  took 
from  it  a  curiously-shaped  bottle  and  a  goblet. 

**•  Taste  this  wine — ^it  has  been  long  in  our  family,"  he  added, 
filling  the  cup. 

**  It  is  a  strange,  bewildering  drink,"  cried  Auriol,  setting  down  the 
empty  goblet,  and  passing  his  hand  before  his  eyes. 

*'  You  have  taken  it  upon  an  empty  stomach — that  is  all,"  said 
Rougement.    <'  You  will  be  better  anon." 

''  I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  mad,"  cried  Auriol.  *'  It  is  some 
damnable  potion  you  have  given  me." 

*'  Ha!  ha!''  laughed  Rougemont.  ^Ut  reminds  you  of  the  elixir 
you  once  quaffed — eh  !" 

'^  A  truce  to  this  raillery !"  cried  Auriol,  angrily.  ''  I  have  said 
I  am  no  mood  to  l^ar  it.'' 

'^  Pshaw !  I  mean  no  offence,'*  rejoined  the  other,  changing  his 
manner.     ^'  What  think  you  of  this  house  ?*' 

<<  That  it  is  magnificent,"  replied  Auriol,  gazing  around.  ^'  I  envy 
yon  its  possession." 

'^  It  shall  be  yours,  if  you  please,"  replied  Rougemont. 

"  Mine!  you  are  mocking  me  again." 

'*  Not  in  the  least.    You  shall  buy  it  from  me  if  you  please." 

^'  At  what  price  ?"  asked  Auriol,  bitterly. 

*'  At  a  price  you  can  easily  pay,"  replied  the  other.  '^  Come  this 
way,  and  we  will  conclude  the  bargain." 
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Proceeding  towards  tbe  further  end  of  the  room,  they  entered  a 
small  exquisitely-furoished  chamber,  surroanded  with  sofaA  of  the 
most  luxurious  description.  In  the  midst  was  a  table,  on  which  writing 
materials  were  placed. 

^'  It  were  a  fruitless  boon  to  give  you  this  house,  without  the  means 
of  living  in  it,**  said  Roogemont,  carefnlly  closing  the  door.  ''This 
pocket-book  will  furnish  you  with  them." 

*'  Notes  to  an  immense  amount  !**  cried  AurioU  opening  the  pocket- 
book,  and  glancing  at  its  contents. 

**  They  are  yours,  together  with  the  house,"  cried  Roagemont,  ''  if 
you  will  but  sign  a  compact  with  me.*' 

'*  A  compact !"  cried  Auriol,  regarding  him  with  a  look  of  unde- 
finable  terror.    "  Who,  and  what  are  you  V* 

"  Some  men  would  call  me  the  devil  I"  replied  Rougemont,  care- 
lessly. '<  But  you  know  me  too  well  to  suppose  that  I  merit  such  a 
designation.    I  offer  you  wealth.    What  more  could  you  require  ?" 

^  But  upon  what  terms  V*  demanded  Auriol. 

'^  The  easiest  imaginable,"  replied  the  other.  '<  You  shall  judge  for 
yourself." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  opened  a  writing-desk  upon  the  table,  and  took 
from  it  a  parchment. 

'<  Sit  down,"  he  added,  <'  and  read  this." 

Auriol  complied,  and  as  he  scanned  the  writing  he  became  trans- 
fixed with  fear  and  astonishment,  while  the  pocket-book  dit>pped  from 
his  grasp. 

Af^er  a  while,  he  looked  up  at  Rougemont^  who  was  leaning  over  his 
shoulder,  and  whose  features  were  wrinkled  with  a  derisive  amile. 

"  Then  you  are  the  Fiend  ?"  he  cried. 

^'  If  you  will  have  it  so-— certainly,"  replied  the  other. 

'<  You  are  Satan  in  the  form  of  the  man  I  once  knew,"  cried  Aunol. 
*'  A  vaunt !    I  vrill  have  no  dealings  with  you." 

^'  I  thought  you  wiser  than  to  indulge  in  such  idle  fears,  Darcy,"  re- 
joined the  other.  -^  Granting  even  your  silly  notion  of  me  to  be  cor- 
rect, why  need  you  be  alarmed  ?    You  are  immortal.'* 

"True," rejoined  Auriol,  thoughtfully,  "but  yet ** 

''  Pshaw !"  rejoined  the  other,  "  sign,  and  have  done  with  the  mat- 
ter." 

"  By  this  compact,  I  am  bound  to  deliver  a  victim— a  female  victim 
—whenever  you  shall  require  it,"  cried  Auriol. 

"  Precisely,"  replied  the  other,  "  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in  fal- 
filling:  that  condition." 

"  But  if  I  fall  in  doing  so,  I  am  doomed-^ *' 

"  But  you  will  not  fail,"  interrupted  the  other,  lighting  a  taper,  and 
sealing  the  parchment.     "  Now  sign  it."    . 

Auriol  mechanically  took  the  pen,  and  gazed  fixedly  on  thei'' "" 
ment. 

"  I  shall  bring  eternal  destruction  on  myself  if  I  sign  it,"  he 
tered. 

"  A  stroke  of  the  pen  will  rescue  you  from  utter  ruin,"  said  Re 
mont,  leaning:  over  his  shoulder.  "  Riches  and  happiness  are  y 
You  will  not  have  such  another  chance.'* 
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^Tempter  r  cried  Auriol,  hastily  attaching  his  signature  to  the  pa- 
per. But  he  instantly  started  back  aghast  at  the  fiendish  laugh  that 
rung  in  his  ears. 

"  I  repent — give  it  me  back !"  he  cried,  endeavouring  to  snatch  the 
parchment,  which  Rougemont  thrust  into  his  bosom. 

"It  is  too  late  !*'  cried  the  latter,  in  a  triumphant  tone.  ^'  You  are 
mine— irredeemably  mine." 

'<Ha!*'  exclaimed  Auriol,  sinking  back  on  the  couch. 

'<  I  leave  you  in  possession  of  your  house/'  pursued  Rougemont; 
"  but  I  shall  return  in  a  week,  when  I  shall  require  my  first  victim.*' 

"Your  first  victim!  oh.  Heaven!*'  exclaimed  Auriol. 

"  Ay,  and  my  choice  falls  on  Edith  Talbot!"  replied  Rougemont.'* 

"  Edith  Talbot!"  exclaimed  Auriol,  '^  she  your  victim!  Think  you  I 
would  resign  her  I  love  better  than  life  to  you  ?" 

"  It  is  because  she  loves  you  that  I  have  chosen  her,"  rejoined 
Rougemont,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  "  And  such  will  ever  be  the  case 
with  you.  Seek  not  to  love  again,  for  your  passion  will  be  fatal  to  the 
object  of  it.  When  the  week  has  elapsed,  I  shall  require  Edith  at  your 
bands.    Till  then,  farewell!" 

"  Stay!"  cried  Auriol.  *'  I  break  the  bargain  with  thee,  fiend.  I  will 
have  none  of  it     I  abjure  thee." 

And  he  rushed  wilaly  after  Rougemont,  who  had  already  gained  the 
larger  cha'mber ;  but,  ere  he  could  reach  him,  the  mysterious  individual 
bad  passed  through  the  outer  door,  and  when  Auriol  emerged  upon  the 
gallery,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Several  servants  immediately  answered  the  frantic  shouts  of  the  young 
man,  and  informed  him  that  Mr.  Rougemont  had  quitted  the  house 
lome  moments  ago,  telling  them  that  their  master  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  arrangements  he  had  made  for  him. 

*'  And  we  hope  nothing  has  occurred  to  alter  your  opinion*  sir  ?" 
said  the  hall  porter. 

"  You  are  sure  Mr.  Rougemont  is  gone  ?"  cried  Auriol. 

*'  Oh,  quite  sure,  sir,"  cried  the  hall  porter.  "  I  helped  him  on  with 
his  cloak,  myself.     He  said  he  should  return  this  day  week." 

*'  K  he  comes  I  will  not  see  him,"  cried  Auriol,  sharply,  ''  mind 
that.  Deny  me  to  him;  and  on  no  account  whatever  let  him  enter 
the  house." 

'*  Your  orders  shall  ,''  strictly  obeyed,"  replied  the  porter,  staring 
with  surprise. 

'*  Now,  leave  me,"  cried  Auriol. 

And  as  they  quitted  him,  ^  ^  added,  in  a  tone  and  with  a  gesture 
of  the  deepest  despair,  '*  Ah  i^recautions  are  useless.     I  am  indeed 

lOBt!" 

HI. 

IRRESOLUTION. 

On  returning  to  the  cabinet,  where  his  fatal  compact  with  Rouge- 
mont had  been  signed,  Auriol  perceived  the  pocket-book  lying  on  the 
floor  near  the  table,  and,  taking  it  up,  he  was  about  to  deposit  it  in  the 
writing-desk,  when  an  irresistible  impulse* prompted  him  once  more  to 
examine  its  contents.  Unfolding  the  roll  of  notes,  he  counted  them, 
and  found  they  amounted  to  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  sight  of  so  much  wealth,  and  the  thought  of  the  pleasure  and  the 
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power  it  would  procure  him,  gradually  drspelled  his  fears,  and  aristng  in 
a  transport  of  deitght,  he  exclaimed — '^  Yes,  yes — all  obstacles  are  now 
removed!  When  Mr.  Talbot  finds  I  am  become  thus  wealthy,  he  wHl 
no  longer  refuse  me  his  daughter.  But  I  am  mad,*  he  added,  sud- 
denly checking  himself — ^*  worse  than  mad,  to  indulge  soch  hopes.  If 
it  be  indeed  the  fiend  to  whom  I  have  sold  myself,  I  have  no  help 
from  perdition  !  If  it  be  man,  I  am  scarcely  less  terribly  fettered.  la 
either  case,  I  will  not  remain  here  longer ;  nor  will  I  avail  myself  of 
this  accorsed  money,  which  .has  tempted  me  to  my  undoing." 

And,  hurling  the  pocket-book  to  the  further  end  of  the  room,  be 
was  about  to  pass  through  the  door,  when  a  mockmg  laugh  arrested 
him.  He  looked  round  with  astonishment  and  dread,  bat  could  see  no 
one.  After  a  while,  he  again  moved  forward,  but  a  voice,  which  be 
recognised  as  that  of  Rougemont,  called  upon  him  to  stay. 

**  It  will  be  in  vain  to  fly,"  said  the  unseen  speaker.  ^  You  cannot 
escape  me.  Whether  you  remain  here  or  not — whether  you  use  the 
wealth  I  have  given  you,  or  leave  it  behind  you — ^you  cannot  annul 
your  bargain.  With  this  knowledge,  you  are  at  liberty  to  go.  Bu^ 
remember,  on  the  seventh  night  from  this  I  shall  require  Edith  Talbot 
from  you  T 

<'  Where  are  you,  fiend?"  demanded  Auriol,  gazing  around,  furi- 
ously.    **  Show  yourself,  that  I  may  confront  you." 

A  mocking  laugh  was  the  only  response  deigned  to  this  injunction. 

'<  Give  me  back  the  compact,"  cried  Auriol,  imploringly.  <'  It  was 
signed  in  ignorance.  I  knew  not  the  price  I  was  to  pay  for  your  assist* 
ance.     Wealth  is  of  no  value  to  me  without  Edith." 

**  Without  wealth  you  could  not  obtain  her,"  replied  the  voice. 
"  You  are  only,  therefore,  where  you  were.  But  you  will  think  bettor 
of  the  bargain  to-morrow.  Meanwhile,  I  counsel  yon  to  place  the 
money  you  have  so  unwisely  cast  from  you,  safely  under  lock  and  key, 
and  to  seek  repose.  You  will  awaken  with  yery  different  thoughts  in 
the  rooming.*' 

'*  How  am  I  to  account  for  my  sudden  accession  of  wealth  ?"  in- 
quired  Auriol,  after  a  pause. 

**  You  a  gambler,  and  ask  that  question !"  returned  the  unseen 
speaker,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  "  But  I  will  make  your  mind  easy  on 
that  score.  As  regards  the  house,  you  will  find  a  regular  conveyance 
of  it  within  that  writing-desk,  while  the  note  lying  on  the  table,  which 
bears  your  address,  comes  from  me,  and  announces  the  payment 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  you,  as  a  debt  of 
honour.  You  see  I  haye  proyided  against  every  difficulty.  And  now, 
farewell  !** 

The  voice  was  then  hushed ;  and  though  Auriol  addressed  several 
other  questions  to  the  unseen  speaker,  no  answer  was  returned  him. 

After  some  moments  of  irresolution,  Auriol  once  more  took  up  the 
pocket-book,  and  deposited  it  in  the  writing-desk,  in  which  he  found, 
as  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  a  deed  conveying  the  house  to  him.  He 
then  opened  the  note  lying  upon  the  table,  and  found  its  contents 
accorded  with  what  had  just  been  told  him.  Placing  it  with  the 
pocket-book,  he  locked  the  writing-desk,  exclaidaiog,  ^  It  is  useless  to 
struggle  further — I  must  yield  to  fate  I" 

This  done,  he  went  into  the  adjoining  room,  and,  casting  his  eyes 
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about,  remarked  the  antique  bottle  and  flagon.  The  latter  was  filled 
to  the  brim — how  or  with  what,  Auriol  paused  not  to  examine ;  but 
seizing  the  cup  with  desperation,  he  placed  it  to  his  lips>  and  emptied 
it  at  a  draught. 

A  species  of  intoxication,  but  pleasing  as  that  produced  by  opium, 
presently  succeeded.  All  his  fears  left  him,  and  in  their  place  the 
gentlest  and  most  delicious  fancies  arose.  Surrendering  himself  de- 
lightedly to  t^ir  influence,  he  sank  upon  a  couch,  and  for  some  time 
was  wrapped  in  a  dreamy  elysium,  imagining  himself  wandering  with 
Edith  Talbot  in  a  lovely  garden,  redolent  of  sweets,  and  yocal  with  the 
melody  of  birds.  Their  path  led  through  a  grove,  in  the  midst  of 
which  was  a  fountain ;  and  they  were  hastening  towards  its  marble 
brink,  when  all  at  once  Edith  uttered  a  scream,  and  starting  back» 
pointed  to  a  large  black  snake  lying  before  her,  and  upon  which  she 
would  hare  trodden  the  next  moment.  Auriol  sprang  forward,  and 
tried  to  crush  the  reptile  with  his  heel ;  but,  avoiding  the  blow,  it 
coiled  around  his  leg^  and  plunged  its  venom  teeth  into  his  flesh.' 
The  anguish  occasioned  by  the  imaginary  wound  roused  him  from 
kis  slumber,  and  looking  up,  he  perceived  that  a  servant  was  in  at- 
tendance. 

Bowing  obsequiously,  the  man  inquired  whether  he  had  occasion  for 
any  thing. 

*'  Show  me  to  my  bedroom — ^that  is  all  I  require,"  replied  Aunol, 
scarcely  able  to  shake  off  the  effect  of  the  vision. 

And,  getting  up,  he  followed  the  man,  almost  mechanically,  out  of 
therooB. 

IV. 

EDITH  TAUBOTv 

It  was  late  when  Auriol  arose  on  the  following  morning.  At  first 
finding  himself  in  a  large  and  most  luxuriously  furnished  chamber,  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  he  came  there,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  be  could  fully  recall  the  mysterious  events  of  the  previous  night. 
As  had  been  foretold,  however,  by  Rougemont,  his  position  did  not 
cause  him  so  much  anxiety  as  before. 

After  attiring  himself,  he  descended  to  the  lower  apartments,  in  one 
of  which  a  sumptuous  breakfast  awaited  him;  and  having  partaken  of 
it,  he  took  a  complete  survey  of  the  house,  and  found  it  larger  and 
more  magnificent  even  than  he  had  supposed  it.  He  next  supplied 
himself  from  the  pocket-book  with  a  certain  sum,  for  which  he  fancied 
he  might  have  occasion  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  sallied  forth.  His 
first  business  was  to  procure  a  splendid  carriage  and  horses,  and  to 
order  some  new  and  rich  habiliments  to  be  made  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition. 

He  then  proceeded  towards  May  Fair,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  a 
large  house  at  the  upper  end  of  Curzon- street.  His  heart  beat  vio-> 
lentiy  as  he  was  shown  into  an  elegant  drawing-room,  and  his  trepi- 
dation momently  increased,  until  the  servant  reappeared,  and  expressed 
his  regret  that  he  had  misinformed  him  in  stating  that  Miss  Talbot  was 
at  home.  Both  she  and  Mr.  Talbot,  he  said,  had  gone  about  half  an 
hoar  ago.  Auriol  lodced  incredulous,  bur,  without  making  any  remark, 
departed.    Hurrying  home,  he  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  Talbot,  an* 
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nonnciDg  the  sudden  and  extraordinary  change  in  his  fortune,  and  for- 
mally  demanding  the  hand  of  Edith.  He  was  about  to  despatch  this 
letter,  when  a  note  was  brought  him  by  his  servant.  It  was  from  Edith. 
Having  ascertained  his  new  address  from  bis  card,  she  wrote  to  assure 
him  of  her  constant  attachment.  Transported  by  this  proof  of  her 
affection,  Auriol  half  devoured  the  note  with  kisses,  and  insUntly  sent 
off  his  own  letter  to  her  father — merely  adding  a  few  words  to  say  that 
he  would  call  for  an  answer  on  the  morrow.  But  he  had  not  to  wait 
thus  long  for  a  reply.  Ere  an  hour  had  elapsed,  Mr.  Talbot  broaght 
it  in  person. 

Mr.  Talbot  was  a  man  of  about  sixty— tall,  thin,  and  gentleman-like 
in  deportment,  with  gray  hair,  and  black  eyebrows,  which  lent  consi- 
derable expression  to  the  orbs  beneath  them.  His  complexion  was  a 
bilious  brown,  and  he  possessed  none  of  the  good  looks  which  in  his 
daughter  had  so  captivated  Auriol,  and  which  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
therefore,  she  inherited  from  her  mother. 

A  thorough  man  of  the  world,  though  not  an  unamiable  person, 
Mr.  Talbot  was  entirely  influenced  by  selfish  considerations.  He  had 
hitherto  looked  with  an  unfavourable  eye  upon  Auriol's  attentions  to 
his  daughter,  from  a  notion  that  the  connexion  would  be  very  un- 
desirable in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view ;  but  the  magnificence  of  the 
house  in  Saint  James*s  Square,  which  fully  bore  out  Auriol's  accoant 
of  his  newly-acquired  wealth,  wrought  a  complete  change  in  his 
opinions,  and  he  soon  gave  the  young  man  to  understand  that  he 
should  be  delighted  to  have  him  for  a  son-in-law.  Finding  him  so 
favourably  disposed,  Auriol  entreated  him  to  let  the  marriage  take 
place — within  three  days,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Talbot  was  greatly  grieved  that  he  could  not  comply  with  his 
young  friend's  request,  but  he  was  obliged  to  start  the  next  moraing 
for  Nottingham,  and  could  not  possibly  return  under  three  days. 

**  But  we  can  be  married  before  you  go  ?"  cried  Auriol. 

"  Scarcely,  1  fear,"  replied  Mr.  Talbot,  smiling  blandly.  "Too 
must  control  your  impatience,  my  dear  young  friend*  On  the  sixth 
day  from  this — that  is,  on  Wednesday  in  next  week — we  are  now  at 
Friday — you  shall  be  made  happy." 

The  coincidence  between  this  appointment,  and  the  time  6xed  by 
Hougemont  for  the  delivery  of  his  victim,  struck  Auriol  forcibly.  His 
emotion,  however,  escaped  Mr.  Talbot,  who  soon  after  departed, 
having  engaged  his  future  son-in-law  to  dine  with  him  at  sevea 
o'clock. 

Auriol,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  was  punctual  to  the  hour,  or, 
rather,  he  anticipated  it  He  found  Edith  alone  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  seated  near  the  window,  which  was  filled  with  choicest  flowers. 
On  seeing  him,  she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy,  and  sprang  to  nr'^^ 
him.  The  young  roan  pressed  his  lips  fervently  to  the  little  h\ 
extended  to  him* 

Edith  Talbot  was  a  lovely  brunette.  Her  features  were  regular,  s 
her  eyes,  which  were  perfectly  splendid,  were  dark,  almond-sbap 
and  of  almost  Oriental  languor.  Her  hair,  which  she  wore  braic 
over  her  brow  and  gathered  behind  in  a  massive  roll,  was  black  a 
glossy  as  a  raven's  wing.  Her  cheeks  were  dimpled,  her  lips  of  ve? 
softness,  and  her  teeth  like  ranges  of  pearls.    Perfect  grace  aca 
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panied  all  her  movenentSy  and  one  only  wondered  that  feet  so  small 
as  those  she  possessed  should  have  the  power  of  sustaining  a  form 
which,  though  lightsome,  was  yet  rounded  in  its  proportions. 

**  You  have  heard,  dear  Edith,  that  your  father  has  consented  to 
our  union  ?'*  said  Auriol,  after  gazing  at  her  for  a  few  moments  in 
silent  admiration. 

Edith  murmured  an  affirmative,  and  blushed  deeply. 

'*  He  has  fixed  Wednesday  next,"  pursued  Auriol ;  "  but  I  wish 
an  earlier  day  could  have  been  named.  I  have  a  presentiment  that  if 
our  marriage  is  so  long  delayed,  it  will  not  take  place  at  all.'' 

**  You  are  full  of  misgivings,  Auriol,"  she  replied. 

**  I  confess  it»"  he  said ;  ^'  and  my  apprehensions  have  risen  to 
such  a  pointy  that  I  feel  disposed  to  urge  you  to  a  private  marriage^ 
during  your  father's  absence.'' 

"  Oh,  no,  Auriol ;  much  as  I  love  you,  I  could  never  consent  to 
such  a  step,"  she  cried.  ''  Yon  cannot  urge  me  to  it.  I  would  not 
abuse  my  dear  father's  trusting  love.  I  have  never  deceived  him,  and 
that  is  the  best  assurance  I  can  give  you  that  I  shall  never  deceive 
you." 

Further  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Talbot, 
who  held  out  both  his  hands  to  Auriol,  and  professed  the  greatest 
delight  to  see  him.  And  no  doubt  he  was  sincere.  The  dinner  passed 
off  most  pleasantly,  and  so  did  the  evening ;  for  the  old  gentleman 
was  in  high  spirits,  and  his  hilarity  was  communicated  to  the  young 
couple.  When  Auriol  and  Mr.  Talbot  went  up  stairs  to  tea,  they 
found  that  Edith's  aunt,  Mrs.  Maitland,  had  arrived  to  take  charge  of 
her  during  her  father's  absence.  This  lady  had  always  exhibited  a 
partiality  for  Auriol,  and  had  encouraged  his  suit  to  her  niece,  con- 
sequently she  was  well  satisfied  with  the  turn  afiairs  had  taken.  It 
^as  near  midnight  before  Auriol  could  tear  himself  away ;  and  when 
he  rose  to  depart,  Mr.  Talbot,  who  had  yawned  frequently  but  fruit- 
lessly to  give  him  a  hint,  told  him  he  might  depend  upon  seeing  him 
back  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  and  in  the  meantime  he  com- 
mitted him  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Maitland  and  Edith. 

Three  days  flew  by  rapidly  and  delightfully ;  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  last,  just  as  the  little  party  were  assembled  in  the  drawing- 
room,  after  dinner,  Mr.  Talbot  returned  from  his  journey. 

''Well,  here  I  am!"  he  cried,  clasping  Edith  to  his  bosom,  ''  with- 
out having  encountered  any  misadventure.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
completed  my  business  to  my  entire  satisfaction." 

"  Oh,  how  delighted  I  am  to  see  you,  dear  papa  l"  exclaimed 
£dith.    ^  Now  Auriol,  you  can  have  no  more  apprehensions  l" 

**  Apprehensions  of  what  ?"  cried  Mr.  Talbot. 

*'  Of  some  accident  befalling  you,  which  might  have  interfered  with 
our  happiness,  sir,"  replied  Auriol. 

"  Oh,  lovers  are  full  of  idle  fears  !"  cried  Mr.  Talbot  «  They  are 
unreasonable  beings.  However,  here  I  am,  as  I  said  before,  safe  and 
*ound.  To-^morrow  we  will  finish  all  preliminary  arrangements,  and 
the  day  after  you  shall  be  made  happy— ha !  ha  !*' 

*'  Do  you  know,  papa,  Auriol  intends  to  give  a  grand  ball  on  our 
tedding- day  and  has  invited  all  his  acquaintance  to  it?"  remarked 
Edith. 
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*^  I  hope  yoQ  have  not  invited  Cyprian  Roogenont  ?"  said  Mr. 
Talbot,  regarding  him  fixedly. 

<<  I  have  not,  sir/'  replied  Aariol,  tominf  pale.  ^  But  why  do 
yon  particularise  hisn  7* 

^  Because  I  have  heard  some  diings  of  him  not  much  to  his  credit," 
replied  Mr.  Talbot 

''  What — what  have  you  heard,  sir  T*  demanded  Auriol. 

^  Why,  one  shoukln^t  believe  all  the  ill  one  hears  of  a  man  ;  and, 
indeed,  I  ceumoi  believe  all  I  have  heard  of  Cyprian  Roogemoat,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Talbot;  *'  but  I  should  be  glad  if  3'oa  dropped  his  acqaaiat- 
ance  altogether.     And  now  let  us  change  the  subject.'' 

Mr.  Talbot  seated  himself  beside  Mrs.  Maitland,  and  began  to  give 
her  some  account  of  his  journey,  which  appeared  to  have  been  as  plea- 
sant as  it  had  been  rapid. 

Unable  to  shake  off  the  gloom  which  had  stolen  over  him,  Aariol 
took  his  leave,  promising  to  meet  Mr.  Talbot  at  his  lawyer's  ia  Lis- 
coin's  Ion,  at  noon  on  the  following  day.  He  was  there  at  the  time 
appointed,  and,  to  Mr.  Talbot's  great  delight,  and  the  no  small  surpiiie 
of  the  lawyer,  paid  over  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  be  settled  oa 
his  future  wife. 

^  You  are  a  perfect  man  of  honour,  Auriol,"  said  Mr.  Talbot, 
chipping  him  on  the  shoulder,  "  and  I  hope  Edith  will  make  yoa  aa 
excellent  wife.     Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it." 

**  Nor  I, — if  I  ever  possess  her,"  mentally  ejaculated  Anriol. 

The  morning  passed  in  other  preparations.  In  the  evening  the 
lovers  met  as  usual,  and  separated  with  the  full  persuasion,  00  Edith's 
part  at  least,  that  the  next  day  would  make  them  happy.  Since  the 
night  of  the  compact,  Auriol  had  neither  seen  Rougeroont,  nor  heard 
from  him,  and  he  neglected  no  precaution  to  prevent  his  intru«on. 

V. 

Tn£   SEVENTH   VIOHT. 

It  was  a  delicious  morning  in  May,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly  oa 
Auriol's  gorgeous  equipage,  as  he  drove  to  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
where  he  was  united  to  Edith.  Thus  far  all  seemed  auspicious,  and  he 
thought  he  could  now  bid  defiance  to  fate.  With  the  object  of  his 
love  close  beside  him,  and  linked  to  him  by  the  strongest  and  hoKest 
ties,  it  seemed  impossible  she  could  be  snatched  from  him.  Nothing 
occurred  during  the  morning  to  give  him  uneasiness,  and  he  gave 
orders  that  a  carriage  and  four  should  be  ready  an  hour  before  mid- 
night, to  convey  him  and  his  bride  to  Richmond,  where  they  were  to 
spend  their  honeymoon. 

Night  came,  and  with  it  began  to  arrive  the  guests  who  were  bidden 
to  the  ball.  No  expense  had  been  spared  by  Aariol  to  give  splendo 
to  his  f&te.  It  was  in  all  respects  magnificent.  The  amusements 
the  evening  commenced  with  a  concert,  which  was  performed  by  t 
first  smgers  from  the  Italian  Opera ;  after  which,  the  ball  was  opeo 
by  Auriol  and  his  lovely  bride.  As  soon  as  the  dance  was  over,  Aur 
made  a  sign  to  an  attendant,  who  instantly  disappeared. 

<<  Are  you  prepared  to  quit  this  gay  scene  with  me,  Edith  T  I 
asked,  with  a  heart  swelling  with  rapture. 


^ 
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^  Quite  so,**  she  replied,  gasing  at  kim  with  teoderoeM ;  ''  I  long  to 
be  alone  with  you.** 

"  Come,  then,"  said  AurioL 

Edith  aroae,  and  passing  her  arm  under  that  of  her  husband,  they 
quitted  the  baiUroom,  but  in  place  of  descending  the  principal  stair- 
case, they  took  a  more  private  course.  The  hall,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  cross,  and  which  they  entered  from  a  side  door,  was  spacious 
and  beautifully  proportioned,  and  adorned  with  numerous  statues  on 
pedestals.  The  ceiling  was  decorated  with  fresco  paintings,  and  sup- 
ported by  twp  jitately  scagliola  pillars.  From  between  these,  a  broad 
staircase  of  white  marble  ascended  to  the  upper  room.  As  Auriol  had 
foreseen,  the  istairease  was  thronged  with  guests  ascending  to  the  ball- 
room, the  doors  of  which  being  open,  afforded  glimpses  of  the  dancers, 
and  gave  forth  strains  of  liveliest  music.  Anxious  to  avoid  a  newly- 
arrived  party  in  the  hall,  Auriol  and  his  bride  lingered  for  a  moment 
near  a  pillar. 

'*  Ha!  who  is  this  7*  cried  Edith,  as  a  tall  man,  with  a  sinister 
countenance,  and  habited  entirely  in  black,  moved  from  the  farther  side 
of  the  pillar,  and  planted  himself  in  their  path,  with  his  back  partly 
towards  them. 

A  thrill  of  apprehension  passed  through  Auriol's  frame.  He  looked 
up  and  beheld  Rougemont,  who,  glancing  over  his  shoulder,  fixed  his 
malignant  gaze  upon  him.     Retreat  was  now  impossible. 

'*  You  thought  to  delude  me,**  said  Rougemont,  in  a  deep  whisper, 
audible  only  to  Auriol ;  ^'  but  you  counted  without  your  host.  I  am 
come  to  claim  my  victim.'* 

''  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  that  you  tremble  so,  dear  Auriol  T' 
cried  Edith.     *<  Who  is  this  strange  person  ?" 

But  her  husband  returned  no  answer.  Terror  had  taken  away  his 
power  of  utterance. 

'^  Year  carriage  waits  for  you  at  the  door,  madam— all  is  prepared," 
said  Roagemont,  advancing  towards  her,  and  taking  her  hand. 

"  You  are  coming,  Auriol  ?"  cried  Edith,  who  scarcely  knew  whether 
to  draw  back  or  go  forward. 

^  Yes-— yes,'*  cried  Auriol, .  who  fancied  he  saw  a  means  ef  escape. 
'^  This  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Rougemont— go  with  him." 

''Mr.  Rougemont,"  cried  Edith.  ^<  You  told  my  father  he  wonld 
not  be  here." 

^  Your  husband  did  'not  invite  me,  raadam,f*  said  Rougemont^  with 
rarcastic  emf^asis;  '^  but. knowing  I  should  be  welcome,  I  came  un- 
asked.    Bat  let  us  avoid  those  persons." 

In  another  moment  they  were  at  the  door.  The  carriage  was  there 
with  its  four  horses,  and  a  man-servant  in  travdling  attire,  stood  beside 
the  steps.  Reassured  by  tlie  sight,  Auriol  recovered  his  courage,  and 
•offered  Rougemont  to  throw  a  cloak  over  Edith*s  shoulders.  The  next 
nx>ment  she  tripped  up  the  steps  of  the  carriage,  and  was  ensconced 
^hiQ  it.  Auriol  was  about  to  follow  her,  when  he  received  a  violent 
U>w  on  the  chest,  which  stretched  him  on  the  pavement.  Before  he 
could  regain  his  feet,  Rougemont  had  sprung  into  the  carriage.  The 
steps  were  instantly  pat  up  by  the  man-servant,  who  mounted  the  box 
with  the  utmost  celerity,  while  the  postilions,  plunging  spurs  into  their 
^^oises,  dashed  off  with  lightning  speed.    As  the  carnage  turned  the 
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corner  of  King-street,  Auriol,  who  had  just  arisen,  beheld,  by  the  light 
of  a  lamp,  Rougemont's  face  at  the  window  of  the  carnage,  charged 
with  an  expression  of  the  most  fiendish  triumph. 

*^What  is  the  matter?*'  cried  Mr.  Talbot,  who  had  approached 
Auriol.  "  I  came  to  bid  you  good  bye.  Why  do  I  find  yoa  here 
alone  ?    Where  is  the  carriage  ? — what  has  become  of  Edith  ?" 

^^  She  is  in  the  power  of  the  fiend,  and  I  have  sold  her  to  him,"  replied 
Auriol,  gloomily. 

^*  What  mean  you,  wretch  ?*'  oried  Mr.  Talbot,  in  a  voice  of  dis- 
traction. **  I  heard  that  Cyprian  Rougemont  was  here.  Can  it  be 
that  he  has  gone  off  with  her?" 

**  You  have  hit  the  truth,"  replied  Auriol.  **  He  bought  her  with  the 
money  I  gave  you.     I  have  sold  her  and  myself  to  perdition!*' 

**  Horror!"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  falling  backwards. 

*^  Ay,  breathe  your  last — breathe  your  last!*'  cried  Auriol,  wildly. 
^<  Would  I  could  yield  up  my  life  likewise!" 

And  he  hurried  away,  utterly  unconscious  whither  he  went. 

END  OF  THE  INTERMEAN. 


BOOK   THE    SECOND. 

CYPRIAN  ROUGEMONT. 
L 

THE  CELL. 

Mr.  Tborvetcroft  and  his  companions  bad  scarcely  gained  a  pan 
sage  in  the  deserted  house,  which  they  had  entered  in  the  manner  de- 
fcribed  in  a  previous  chapter,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  the  sudden 
and  furious  nnging  of  a  bell  overhead.  The  noise  brought  them  in- 
stantly to  a  halt,  and  each  man  grasped  his  arms  in  expectation  of  an 
attack,  but  the  peal  ceasing  in  a  few  moments,  and  all  continuing  quiet, 
they  moved  on  as  before,  and  presently  reached  a  large  hall  with  a 
lofty  window  over  the  door,  which,  being  without  shutters,  afforded 
light  enough  to  reveal  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  mansion. 

From  this  hall,  four  side-doors  opened,  apparently  communicating 
with  different  chambers,  three  of  which  were  cautiously  tried  by  Reeks, 
but  they  proved  to  be  fastened.    The  fourth,  however,  yielded  to  bis 
touch,  and  admitted  them  to  a  chamber,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
recently  occupied,  for  a  lamp  was  burning  within  it.     The  walls  were 
panelled  with  dusky  oak,  and  hung  at  the  lower  end  with  tapestry,  re- 
presenting the  Assyrian  monarch  Ninus,  and  his  captive  Zoroaster, 
King  of  the  Bactrians.    The  chief  furniture  consisted  of  three  larf 
high-backed  and  grotesquely  carved  arm-chairs,  near  one  of  whi< 
stood  a  powerful  electrical  machine.     Squares  and  circles  were  trao 
upon  the  floor,  and  here  and  there  were  scattered  cups  and  balls,  ai 
othermatters  apparently  belonging  to  a  conjuring  apparatus. 

The  room  might  be  the  retreat  of  a  man  of  science,  or  it  might  i 
the  repository  of  a  juggler.  But  whoever  its  occupant  was,  and  wbal 
soever  his  pursuits,  the  good  things  of  the  world  were  not  altogethe 
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Delected  by  him,  as  was  proved  by  a  table  spread  with  viands,  and 
farnished  with  glasses,  together  with  a  couple  of  taper-necked  bottles. 

While  glancing  upwards,  Mr.  Thorneycroft  remarked,  that  just 
above  each  chair,  the  ceiling  was  pierced  with  a  round  hole,  the  mean- 
ing; of  which  he  could  not  at  the  time  comprehend,  though  after  cir- 
cumstances sufficiently  explained  it  to  him. 

'<  A  singular  room,"  he  observed  to  Reeks,  on  concluding  his  survey. 
«  Did  you  expect  to  find  any  one  here  ?*' 

**  1  hardly  know,"  replied  the  other.  '^  That  bell  may  have  given 
the  alarm.  But  I  will  soon  ascertain  the  point.  Remain  here  till  I 
return." 

*^  You  are  not  going  to  leave  us  ?"  rejoined  Mr.  Thorneycroft,  unea- 
sily. 

^'  Only  for  a  nooment,"  said  Reeks.  **  Keep  quiet,  and  no  harm  will 
befall  you.     Whatever  you  may  hear  without,  do  not  stir.'* 

''What  are  we  likely  to  hear?"  asked  Thorneycrofr,  with  increasing 
trepidation. 

*' That's  impossible  to  say,''  answered  Reeks ;  "  but  I  warn  you  not 
to  cry  out  unnecessarily,  as  such  an  imprudence  would  endanger  our 
safety." 

"You  are  quite  sure  you  don't  mean  to  abandon  us?'*  persisted 
Thorneycroft. 

''  Make  yourself  easy,  I  have  no  such  intention,"  rejoined  Reeks, 
sternly. 

''Oh I   ve*il  take  care  of  you,  don't  be  afeerd,  old  gent,"  said 
Ginger. 
X  "  Yes,  ve'll  take  care  on  you,"  added  the  Tinker  and  the  Sandman. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  them  as  upon  me,  sir,"  said  Reeks.  "  Be- 
fore we  explore  the  subterranean  apartmentfi,  I  wish  to  see  whether  any 
oneisup-stairs." 

"  Wot's  that  you  say  about  subterranean  apartments,  Mr.  Reeks  ?" 
interposed  Ginger.     "  Ve  ain't  a-goin'  below,  eh  ?" 

But  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  inquiry.  Reeks  quitted  the 
room,  and  closed  the  door  carefully  after  him.  He  next  crossed  the 
hall,  and  cautiously  ascending  a  staircase  at  the  further  end  of  it, 
reached  the  landing-place.  Beyond  it  was  a  gallery  from  which  several 
chambers  opened. 

Advancing  a  few  paces,  he  listened  intently,  and  hearing  a  slight 
sound  in  an  apartment  to  the  right,  he  stepped  softly  towards  it,  and 
placing  his  eye  to  the  keyhole,  beheld  a  tall  man,  dressed  in  black, 
pacing  to  and  fro  with  rapid  strides,  while  three  other  persons^  wrapped 
in  table  gowns,  and  disguised  with  hideous  masks,  stood  silent  and 
motionless  at  a  little  distance  from  him.  In  the  tall  man  he  recognised 
Cyprian  Rougemont.  Upon  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  was  laid 
%  a  large,  open  volume,  bound  in  black  vellum.  Near  it  stood  a  lamp, 
which  served  to  illumine  the  scene. 

Suddenly,  Rougemont  stopped,  and  turning  over  several  leaves  of 
the  hook,  which  were  covered  with  cabalistic  characters,  appeared  in 
search  of  some  magic  formula.  Before  he  could  6nd  it,  however,  a 
startling  interruption  occurred.  An  alarum-bell,  fixed  against  the  wall, 
I'^gan  to  ring,  and  at  the  same  moment,  the  doors  of  a  cabinet  flew 
^P^D)  and  a  large  ape  (for  such  it  seemed  to  Reeks),  clothed  in  a  wool- 
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ka  sliirt  and  dnwerty  tpruig  forth,  and  boanding  upoo  tbe  taUe  be- 
side  Rougemont,  placed  iU  oKniih  to  hia  ear.  Tbe  coonnanicatm 
thus  strangely  made,  leemed  highly  displeasing  to  Boogemoat,  wbo 
knitted  his  brows,  and  delivered  some  instructions  in  an  ander-tone  to 
the  monkey.  Tbe  auimai  nodded  its  head  in  token  of  obedience, 
jumped  off  the  table,  and  bounded  back  to  the  cabinet,  the  doors  of 
which  closed  as  before.  Rougemont  next  took  up  tbe  lamp  with  the 
evident  intention  of  quitting  the  room,  seeing  which,  Beeks  hastily  re- 
treated to  an  adjoining  chamber,  the  door  of  which  was  fortunately 
open,  and  had  scarcely  gained  its  shelter,  when  the  four  mysterioai 
personages  appeared  on  the  gallery,  Reeks  heard  their  footsteps  de- 
scending the  staircase,  and  then,  creeping  cautiously  after  then, 
watched  them  across  the  hall,  and  pause  before  tbe  chamber  containing 
Mr.  Thomeycroft  and  his  companions.  After  a  moment's  deliberation, 
Rougemont  noiselessly  locked  the  door,  took  out  the  key,  and  lesTing 
two  of  his  attendants  on  guard,  returned  wkh  the  third  towards  tbe 
staircase. 

Without  tarrying  to  confront  them,  Reeks  started  back,  and  hurried 
along  the  gallery  till  he  came  to  a  back  staircase,  which  conducted  hioi, 
by  various  descents,  to  the  basement  floor,  where,  after  traversing  one 
or  two  vaults,  he  entered  a  subterranean  passage,  arched  overhead,  aod 
having  several  openings  at  the  sides,  apparently  commuakatiog  villi 
other  passages.  It  was  lighted  at  intorvah  by  lamps,  which  emitted  t 
feeble  radiance. 

By  the  light  of  one  of  these,  Reeks  discovered  the  door  of  a  cell. 
It  was  of  iron,  and  as  he  struck  it  with  his  hand,  returned  a  hollow 
clangonr.  On  repeating  the  blow,  a  hoarse  voice  from  within  cried, 
^*  Leave  me  in  peace  V* 

**  Js  it  Auriol  Darcy  who  speaks  ?"  demanded  Reeks. 

^*  It  is,"  replied  the  prisoner.  "  Who  are  you  that  pat  the  qoei- 
tion  ?" 

^'  A  friend,"  replied  Reeks. 

<<  I  have  no  friend  here,"  said  Auriol. 

**  Ton  are  mistaken,"  rejoined  Reeks.  **  1  have  come  with  Mr.  Tbor- 
neycroft  to  deliver  you." 

^'  Mr.  Tbomeycroft  has  come  too  late.  He  has  lost  his  daughter," 
replied  Auriol. 

**  What  has  happened  to  her  V*  demanded  Reeks. 

**  She  is  in  the  power  of  the  Fiend,"  replied  Auriol. 

**  I  know  she  is  detained  by  Cyprian  Rougemont,"  said  Reeks.  ^Bst 
what  has  befallen  her  T  - 

^  She  has  become  like  his  other  victims — like  m^  victims  t"  cried 
Auriol,  distractedly. 

**  Do  not  despair,"  rejoined  Reeks.     '<  She  may  yet  be  saved." 

"  Saved  !  how  V  cried  Auriol—'*  All  is  over." 

''  So  it  may  seem  to  you,"  rejoined  Reeks;  **  but  you  are  the  Ti< 
of  delusion." 

''  Oh  !  that  I  could  think  so  I"  exclaimed  Aurbl ;  •<  but  no— I  i 
her  fall  into  the  pit.  I  beheld  her  veiled  figure  rise  from  it.  I  i 
nessed  her  signature  to  the  fatal  scroll.  There  could  be  no  illusioa 
what  I  then  beheld.'' 

^  Despite  all  this,  you  will  see  her  again,"  said  Reeks. 
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**  Who  are  job  who  give  me  this  promise  V  asked  AurioL 

"As  I  have  already  declared,  a  friend,"  replied  Reeks. 

"Are  you  human  ?" 

«  As  yooreelf." 

**  Then  yoti  seek  in  vain  to  straggle  with  the  powers  of  darkness,*' 
said  AurioL 

''  I  have  no  fear  of  Cyprian  Rougemont,"  rejoined  Reeks,  with  a 
laagb. 

^  Your  voice  seems  familiar  to  me,*'  said  Auriol.  "  Tell  me  who  yo« 
are?" 

^  You  shall  know  anon,*'  replied  Reeks.  **  Bat,  hist ! — we  are  in- 
terrnpted.     Some  one  approacnes." 

n. 

THE  ENCHANTED  CHAIRS. 

More  than  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  since  Reeks's  departure,   and 
Mr.  Thorney croft,  who  had  hitherto  had  some  difficulty  in  repressing 
his  anger,  now  began  to  give  vent  to  it  in  muttered  threats  and  com-  ' 
plaints.     His  impatience  was  shared  by  the  Tinker,  who  stepping  up  to 
Ginger,  said — 

**  Wot  the  devil  can  Mr.  Reeks  be  about?  I  hope  nuffin'  has  hap- 
pened to  him." 

**  Don't  mention  a  certain  gent's  name  here,"  remarked  Girger ;  **  or 
if  you  do,  treat  it  vith  proper  respect." 

•* Pshaw!"  exclaimed  the  Tinker,  impatiently;  **  I  don't  like  a  man 
stayin'  avay  in  this  manner.  It  looks  suspicious.  I  wotes  ve  goes  and 
sees  arter  him.  Ve  can  leave  the  old  gent  to  take  a  keviet  nap  by  him- 
Klf.  Don't  disturb  yourself,  sir.  Ve'll  only  jist  giv'  a  look  about  us, 
and  then  come  back." 

"  Slay  where  you  are,  rascal !"  cried  Thorneycroft,  angrily.  "  I  wont 
^  left.     Stay  where  you  are,  I  command  you  !" 

"Veil,  ve've  got  a  noo  captain,  I'm  a-thinkin',"  said  the  Tinker,  wink- 
ling at  the  others.  "  Ve've  no  vish  to  disobleege  you,  sir.  I'll  only 
jist  peep  out  into  the  hall,  and  see  if  Mr.  Reeks  is  anywhere  th^eabouts. 
Vy,  sounds!"  he  added,  as  he  tried  the  door,  "  it's  locked !" 

"What's  locked  ?"  cried  Thorneycroft,  in  dismay. 

"  The  door,  to  be  sure,"  replied  the  Tinker.     "  Ve're  prisoners." 

"  Oh,  Lord,  you  don't  say  so!"  cried  the  iron-merchant,  in  an  agooy 
^  fright.     "  What  will  become  of  us  ?" 

A  roar  of  laughter  from  the  others  converted  his  terror  into  fury. 

'*  I  see  how  it  is  "  he  cried.  *^  You  have  efutrapped  me,  ruffians.  It's 
^  a  trick.  You  mean  to  murder  me.  But  I'll  sell  my  life  dearly. 
■^e  first  who  approaches  shall  have  his  brains  blown  out." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  levelled  a  pistol  at  the  Tinker's  head. 

**  Holloa !  wot  are  you  arter,  sir  ?"  cried  that  individual,  shelter- 
mg  his  head  with  his  hands.  ^*  You're  a  labourin'  under  a  mistake 
*-^  complete  mistake.  If  it  is  a  trap,  ve're  catched  in  it  as  veil  as 
yourself." 

"To  be  sure  ve  is,"  added  the  Sandman.  "  Sit  down,  and  vait  a 
pit.  I  dessay  Mr.  Reeks  '11  come  back,  and  it  vont  do  no  good  gettin' 
mto  a  passion." 
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**  Welly  well)  I  must  resign  myself,  I  soppoaey"  groaned  Thomey- 
croft,  sinking  into  a  chair.  "  It's  a  terrible  situation  to  be  placed  in~ 
shut  up  in  a  haunted  bouse." 

^*  Tve  been  in  many  much  vurser  sitivations/'  observed  Ginger,  "  and 
^  I  alvays  found  the  best  vay  to  get  out  on  'em  wos  to  take  things 
quietly." 

'^  Besides,  there's  no  help  for  it/'  said  the  Tinker,  seating  himself. 

^' That  remains  to  be  seen/'  observed  the  Sandman,  taking  tbe-cbaii 
opposite  Thorneycroft.  *^  If  Reeks  don't  come  back  soon,  Fil  bust 
open  the  door." 

"  Plenty  o'  time  for  that,"  said  Ginger,  sauntering  towards  the  table 
on  which  the  provisions  were  spread ;  *'  wot  do  you  say  to  a  mouthful  o* 
wittles  ?" 

*^  I  wouldn't  touch  'em  for  the  world,"  replied  the  Sandman. 

^'  Nor  I,"  added  the  Tinker ;  *^  they  may  be  pisoned." 

^^  Pisoned — ^nonsense !"  cried  Ginger ;  *^  don't  you  see  some  von  has 
bin  a-takin  his  supper  here  ?    I'll  jist  finish  it  for  him." 

"  Vith  all  my  'art,"  said  the  Tinker. 

^'  Don't  touch  it  on  any  account,"  cried  Mr.  Thorneycroft.  "  I  agree 
with  your  companions,  it  may  be  poisoned." 

^^  Oh !  I  aint  afeerd,"  cried  Ginger,  helping  himself  to  a  dbh  before 
him.  ''  As  good  a  pigeon-pie  as  ever  I  tasted.  Your  health,  Mr. 
Thorneycroft,"  he  added,  filling  a  goblet  from  one  of  the  bottles.  ^'Mj 
service  to  you,  gents.  Famous  tipple,  by  Jove!" drawing  a  long  breatk 
alter  the  draught,  and  smacking  his  lips  with  amazing  satisfaction.  ^  Ne- 
ver tasted  sich  a  glass  o'  wine  in  all  my  bom  days,"  he  continued,  reple 
nishing  the  goblet :  *^  1  wonder  wot  it's  called  ?" 

''  Prussic  acid,"  replied  Mr.  Thorneycroft,  gru£3y. 

^'  Proossic  fiddlestick!"  cried  Ginger;  *^  more  likely  Tokay.  I  shall 
finish  the  bottle,  and  never  be  the  vorse  for  it!" 

"  He's  gettin'  svipy,"  said  tlie  Tinker.  "I  vonder  vether  it's  really 
Tokay  ?" 

"  No  such  thing,"  cried  Thorneycroft ;  "  let  him  alone." 

'^  I  must  taste  it,"  said  the  Tmker,  unable  to  resist  the  temptation. 
"  Here,  give  us  a  glass,  Ginger !" 

'*  Vith  pleasure,'*  replied  Ginger,  filling  a  goblet  to  the  brim,  and 
handing  it  to  him.     **  You'd  better  be  perwailed  upon,  Sandy." 

"  Well,  I  s'pose  1  must,"  replied  the  Sandman,  taking  the  goblet 
proffered  him. 

^  Here's  the  beaks'  healths !"  cried  Ginger.  '^  I  gives  that  toast  'cos 
they're  alvays  so  kind  to  us  dog-fanciers." 

«  Dog-fanciers— 4ay,  rather,  dog-stealers ;  for  that's  the  name  socli 
vagabonds  deserve  to  be  known  by,"  said  Mr.  Thorneycroft,  with  some 
asperity. 

"  Veil,  vc  von't  quarrel  about  names,"  replied  Ginger,  laugh""" 
*^  but  ril  relate  a  circumstance  to  you  as'U  prove  that  wotever 
opinion  of  our  wocation  may  be,  the  beaks  upholds  it." 

"  There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  your  nefarious  professi 
said  Mr.  Thorneycroft,  <*  and  that  is,  that  it's  as  bad  as  horse-atea 
and  sheep -stealing,  and  should  be  punished  as  those  ofifences 
punished." 

'^ So  I  think,  sir,"  said  Ginger,  winking  at  the  others;  <*  but  to 
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story,  and  don't  interrupt  me,  or  I  can't  get  through  vith  it  properly. 
There's  a  gent  livin'  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Pali-mall,  as  the  noos- 
papere  says,  as  had  a  favourite  Scotch  terrier^  not  vorth  more  nor  half- 
a-crown  to  any  one,  but  hisself,  but  highly  wallerable  to  him,  'cos  it 
W08  a  favourite.  Veil,  the  dog  is  lost.  A  pal  of  mine  gets  hold  on  it, 
and  the  gent  soon  offers  a  reward  for  its  recovery.  This  don't  bring  it 
back  quite  so  soon  as  he  expects,  'cos  he  don't  offer  enough ;  so  he 
goes  to  an  agent,  Mr.  Simpkins,  in  the  £dgevare*road,  and  Mr.  Simp- 
kins  says  to  him — says  he, '  How  are  you,  sir  ?  I  expected  you  some 
days  ago.  You've  com'd  about  that  ere  Scotch  terrier.  Ypu've  got  a 
ivallerable  greyhound,  I  understand.  A  man  told  me  he'd  have  that 
afore  long.'  Seein'  the  gent  stare,  Mr.  S.  adds,  '  Vel,  I'll  tell  you  wot 
you  must  give  for  your  dog.  The  party  wont  take  less  than  six 
guineas.  He  knows  it  aint  worth  six  shillin',  but  it's  a  great  favourite, 
and  has  given  him  a  precious  sight  o'  trouble  in  gettin*  it.'  ^  Given  him 
trouble  ?  cries  the  gent  angrily — *  And  what  has  it  given  me  ?  I  hope 
to  see  the  rascal  hanged  !  I  shall  pay  no  such  money.'  *  Werry  veil,' 
replies  Mr.  Simpkins,  coolly,  *  then  your  dog'li  be  bled  to  death,  as  the 
nobleman's  wos,  and  thrown  down  a  breathless  carkis  afore  your 
door." 

''You  don't  mean  to  say  that  such  a  horrid  circumstance  as  that 
really  took  place !"  cried  Thomeycroft,  who  was  much  interested  in 
the  relation. 

"  Only  t'other  day,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Ginger. 

"  rd  shoot  the  ruffian  who  treated  a  dog  of  mine  so,  if  I  caught 
him !"  cried  Mr.  Thomeycroft,  indignantly. 

**  And  sarve  him  right,  too,"  said  Ginger.  ^*  I  discourages  all 
cruelty  to  hanimals.  But  don't  interrupt  me  again.  Arter  a  bit  more 
chafferin'  vith  Mr.  Simpkins,  the  gent  offers  three  pound  for  his  dog, 
and  then  goes  avay.  Next  day  he  reads  a  report  i'  the  Times  noos- 
paper  that  a  man  has  been  taken  up  for  dog-stealin',  and  that  a  lot  o' 
dogs  is  shut  up  in  the  green-yard  behind  the  police-office  in  Bow- 
street.  So  he  goes  there  in  search  o'  his  favourite,  and  sure  enough 
he  finds  it,  but  the  inspector  wont  give  it  up  to  him,  cos  the  superior 
tendent  is  out  o'  the  vay." 

Shameful !"  cried  Mr.  Thomeycroft. 

Shameful,  indeed,  sir,"  echoed  Ginger,  laughing.  **  Thinkin'  his 
dog  safe  enough  in  the  hands  o'  the  police,  the  gent  sleeps  soundly  that 
night,  but  ven  he  goes  back  next  mornin'  he  finds  it  has  disappeared. 
The  green-yard  has  been  broken  into  over  night,  and  all  the  dogs 
stolen  from  it." 

"  Under  the  noses  of  the  police !"  cried  Thomeycroft. 

"  Under  their  werry  noses,"  replied  Ginger.  "  But  now  comes  the 
cream  o'  the  jest.  You  shall  hear  wot  the  beak  says  to  him  ven  the 
gent  craves  his  assistance.  *  I  can't  interfere  in  the  matter,'  says  he, 
a  bendin'  of  his  brows  in  a  majestic  manner.  *  Parties  don't  ought  to 
come  here  vith  complaints  of  vhich  I  can't  take  notice.  This  place 
aint  an  advertisin'  office,  and  I  shan't  suffer  it  to  be  made  von.  I  von'fc 
listen  to  statements  affectin'  the  characters  of  absent  parties.'  State- 
ments affectin'  our  characters,— do  you  tvig  that,  sir?" 

^  I  do,  indeed,"  said  Thomeycroft,  sighing  ;  ^'  and  I  am  sorry  to 
think  such  a  remark  should  have  dropped  from  the  bench." 
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**  You're  rifbt  to  say  dropped  from  it,  mr,"  laughed  Ganger.  ''  I 
told  jou  the  beaks  tos  our  best  friends ;  they  always  takes  our  parts. 
Yen  the  gent  urges  that  it  was  a  subject  of  ser*oas  importance  to  all 
dog-owners,  the  magistrit  angrily  interrupts  him,  sayin' — ^  Then  let 
there  be  a  meetin'  of  dog-owners  to  discuss  their  grievances.  Don't 
come  to  me.  I  can't  help  you.'  And  he  vouldn't  if  he  could,  cos  he's 
the  dog-fancier's  friend." 

^  It  looks  like  it,  I  must  own,"  replied  Thomejcroft  ^*  Such  ie> 
prehensible  indifference  gives  encouragement  to  people  of  your  pro-* 
fession.  Grovernment  itself  is  to  blame.  As  all  persons  who  keep 
dogs  pay  a  tax  for  them,  their  property  ought  to  be  protected." 

^  I'm  quite  satisfied  vith  the  present  state  of  the  law,"  said  Ginger; 
^  here's  the  worthy  beak  1     1*11  drink  his  health  a  second  time," 

^  Halloa  1  wot's  that  ?"  cried  the  Tinker ;  '<  I  thought  I  heeid  a 


^  So  did  I,"  rejoined  the  Sandman^— '*  a  strange  sort  o'  ramUin' 
sound  overhead." 

^  There  it  goes  again  !"  cried  Ginger^—''  wot  an  awful  din  *" 

^  Now  it's  underneath,"  said  Mr.  Thomeycroft,  turning  pale,  and 
trembling.     *^  It  sounds  as  if  some  hidden  machinery  were  at  worL" 

The  noise,  which  up  to  this  moment  had  borne  an  indistinct  resen- 
blance  to  the  creaking  of  wheels  and  pulleys,  now  increased  to  a 
violent  clatter,  while  the  house  was  shaken  as  if  by  the  explosion  oft 
mine  beneath  it. 

At  the  same  time,  the  occupants  of  the  chairs  received  a  sbaip 
electrical  shock,  that  agitated  every  limb,  and  caused  Mr.  Thorneycroft 
to  let  fall  his  pistol,  whidi  went  off  as  it  reached  the  ground.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Sandman  dropped  his  goblet,  and  the  Tinker  reiiiH 
quished  his  grasp  of  the  cutlass.  Before  they  could  recover  from  the 
shock,  all  three  were  caught  by  stout  wooden  hooks,  which,  detaching 
themselves  from  the  back  of  the  chairs,  pinioned  their  arms,  while  their 
legs  were  restrained  by  fetters,  which  sprang  from  the  ground  aad 
clasped  round  their  ancles.  Ill  us  fixed,  they  struggled  vsdnly  to  get 
free.  The  chairs  seemed  nailed  to  the  ground,  so  that  all  eflbrti  to 
move  them  proved  futile. 

But  the  worst  was  to  come.  From  the  holes  in  the  ceiling  already 
alluded  to,  descended  three  heavy  bell-shaped  helmets,  fashioned  like 
those  worn  by  divers  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  having  round  eyelet 
holes  of  glass.  It  was  evident,  from  the  manner  of  their  descent,  that 
these  helmets  must  drop  on  the  heads  of  the  sitters — a  conviction  that 
filled  them  with  inexpressible  terror.  They  shouted,  and  swore  fright- 
fully ;  but  their  vociferations  availed  them  nothing.  Down  came  the 
helmets,  and  the  same  moment  the  monkey  which  had  been  seen  by 
Reeks,  issued  from  a  cupboard  at  the  top  of  a  cabinet,  and  grinned 
and  gibbered  at  them. 

Down   came   the  first  helmet,    and  covered    the    Tinker  to 
shoulders.     His  appearance  was  at  once  ludicrous  and  terrible,  a 
his  roaring  within  the  casque  sounded  like  the  bellowing  of  a  bai 
bull. 

Down  came  the  second  helmet,  though  rather  more  slowly,  a* 
Uie  Sandman  was  eclipsed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Tinker,  a 
roared  as  loudly. 
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Id  both  these  instances  the  helmets  had  dropped  without  guidance, 
bat  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Thorneycroft,  a  hand,  thrust  out  of  the  hole  ia 
the  ceiling,  held  the  helmet  suspended  over  his  head,  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles.  While  the  poor  iron-merchant  momentarily  expected  the 
nme  doom  as  his  companions,  his  attention  was  attracted  towards  the 
monkey,  which,  clinging  with  one  hand  to  the  side  of  the  cabinet,  ex- 
tended the  other  skinny  arm  towards  him,  and  exclaimed — *'  Will  you 
swear  to  go  hence  if  you  are  spared  ?" 

^  No,  I  will  not,"  replied  the  iron-merchant.  He  had  scarcely  spoken 
when  the  helmet  fell  with  a  j^rk,  and  extinguished  him  like  the  othen. 

Ginger  alone  remained,  during  the  whole  of  this  strange  scene,  he 
had  stood  with  the  bottle  in  hand,  transfixed  with  terror  and  astonish- 
ment, and  wholly  unable  t^  move  or  cry  out  -  A  climax  was  put  to  his 
fright,  by  the  descent  of  ttte  three  chairs,  with  their  occupants,  throogh 
the  floor  into  a  vault  beheath ;  and  as  the  helmets  were  whisked  up 
again  to  the  ceiling,  and  the  trap-doors  closed  upon  the  chairs,  he 
dropped  the  bottle,  and  fell  with  his  face  upon  the  table.  He  was, 
bowevei^ooik  roused  by  a  pull  at  his  hair,  while  a  shrill  voice  called 
him  bfldpKi  name,  ^^^'i^tttfik^.,. 

is  it  ?*'  groaned  the  dog-fancier. 
>k  up  V*  cried  the  speaker,  again  plucking  his  hair. 

ipUed,  and  beheld  the  monkey  seated  beside  him. 

|e,  sure/y," — he  cried.  '*  And  yet  I  could  almost  swear 

^owj^iear  the  mark,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  ahrill  laugh.  ''  It 
is  your  venerable  friend." 

"  Vot  the  deuce  are  you  doing  here,  andjn  this  dress,  or  rayther 
TiDdress  ?"  inquired  Ginger.  "  Ven  I  see  you  this  mornin',  you  wos  in 
the  serwice  of  Mr.  Loftus." 

''  Tve  got  a  new  master  since  then,"  replied  the  dwarf. 

**  I'm  sorxfy  to  hear  it,"  said  Ginger,  shaking  his  head.  ^  You 
bavn't  sold  yourself,  like  Doctor  Forster — eh  ?" 

"  Faustus,  my  dear  Ginger — Doctor  Faustus,"  corrected  Old  Parr., 
"  No,  no,  I've  made  no  bargain.  And  to  be  plain  with  you,  Fve 
no  desire  to  remain  long  in  my  present  master's  service." 

"  I  don't  like  to  ask  the  question  too  directly,  wenerable,"  said 
Ginger,  in  a  deprecatory  tone—**  but  is  your  master — hem ! — is  he 
—hem — the— the ^" 

"The  devil,* you  would  say,"  supplied  Old  Parr.  "Between  our- 
selves, I'm  afraid  there's  no  denying  it." 

"  La !  wot  a  horrible  idea !"  exclaimed  Ginger,  with  a  shudder : 
'*  it  makes  the  flesh  creep  on  one's  bones.  Then  we're  in  your 
master's  power  ?" 

"  Very  like  it,'*  replied  Old  Parr. 

"  And  there  aint  no  chance  o*  deliverance?" 

"  None  that  occurs  to  me." 

"  Oh  lord  !  oh  lord  I"  groaned  Ginger  ;  **  Fll  repent.  I'll  become 
a  reformed  character.    I'll  never  steal  dogs  no  more." 

*'  In  that  case,  there  may  be  some  chance  for  you,"  said  Old  Parr. 
*'  I  think  I  could  help  you  to  escape.  Come  with  me,  and  I'll  try 
and  get  you  out." 

'*  But  wot  is  to  become  of  the  others  V^  demanded  Ginger. 
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**  Oh ;  leuve  them  to  their  fate,**  replied  Old  Parr. 

*<  No,  that'll  never  do,"  cried  Ginger.  '^  Ve're  all  in  the  same 
boat,  and  mutt  row  out  together  the  best  vay  ve  can.  I  tell  yea 
vot  it  is,  wenerable,''  he  added,  seizing  him  by  the  throat ;  **  your 
master  may  be  the  devil,  but  you're  mortal,  and  if  you  don't 
help  me  to  deliver  my  companions,  I'll  squeege  your  windpipe  for 
you." 

'^That's  not  the  way  to  induce  me  to  help  you/'  said  Old  Parr, 
twisting  himself  like  an  eel  out  of  the  other's  gripe.  **  Now  get  oot  if 
you  can." 

^*  Don't  be  angry,"  cried  Ginger,  seeing  the  mistake  he  had  com- 
mitted, and  trying  to  conciliate  him  ;  ''  I  only  meant  to  frighten  you  a 
bit.    Can  you  tell  me  if  Mr.  Auriol  Darcy  is  here." 

"  Yet,  he  is,  and  a  close  prisoner,"  replied  Old  Parr. 

<<  And  the  girl,— Miss  Ebber,  wot  of  her  ?" 

"  I  can't  say,"  rejoined  Old  Parr.  '^  I  can  only  speak  to  the 
living." 

**  Then  she's  dead !"  cried  Ginger,  with  a  look  of  horror. 

"  That's  a  secret,"  replied  the  dwarf  mysteriously ;  "  and  Vm  bound 
by  a  terrible  oath  not  to  disclose  it." 

**  ril  have  it  out  of  you  notvithstandin',"  muttered  Ginger.  "  I 
wish  you  would  lend  me  a  knock  on  the  head,  old  feller.  I  can't 
help  thinkin'  I've  got  a  terrible  fit  o'  the  nightmare." 

^'  Let  this  waken  you,  then,"  said  Old  Parr,  giving  him  a  sound 
buffet  on  the  ear. 

"  Halloa,  wenerable !  not  so  hard  I"  cried  Ginger. 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  1"  screamed  the  dwarf.  *'  You  know  what  you're 
about  now." 

**  Not  exactly,"  said  Ginger.  "  I  wish  I  wos  fairly  out  o'  this  cursed 
place !" 

**  You  shouldn't  have  ventured  into  the  lion's  den,"  said  Old  Parr, 
in  a  taunting  tone.  *'  But  come  with  me,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  able 
to  do  something  towards  your  liberation." 

So  saying,  he  drew  aside  the  tapestry,  and  opened  a  panel  behind  it 
through  which  he  passed,  and  beckoned  Ginger  to  follow  him.  Taking 
a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  the  latter  complied. 

III. 

6ERAHD   PASTOK. 

Before  the  chair,  in  which  Mr.  Thorneycroft  was  fixed,  reached  the 
ground,  terror  had  taken  away  his  senses.     A  bottle  of  salts,  placed  to 
his  nose,  revived  him  after  a  time ;  but  he  had  nearly  relapsed  into  in- 
sensibility on  seeing  two  strange  figures,  in  hideous  masks  and  sa^*' 
cloaks,  standing  on  either  side  of  him,  while  at  a  little  distance  was 
third,  who  carried  a  8trangely*fashioned  lantern.     He  looked  round  i 
his  companions  in  misfortune,  but  though  the  chairs  were  there,  th 
were  unoccupied. 

The  masked  attendants  paid  no  attention  to  the  iron-merchant's  cri 
and  entreaties ;  but  as  soon  as  they  thought  him  able  to  move,  th( 
touched  a  spring,  which  freed  his  arms  and  legs  from  their  bondag 
and  raising  him,  dragged  him  out  of  the  vault,  and  along  a  narrc 
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passage,  till  they  came  to  a  large  sepulchral-looking  chamber,  cased 
with  black  marble,  in  the  midst  of  which,  on  a  velvet  fauteuil  of  the 
same  hue  as  the  walls,  sat  Cyprian  RougemonU  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
chamber  where  Ebba  had  been  subject  to  her  terrible  trial. 

Bewildered  with  terror,  the  poor  iron-merchant  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  Rougemont,  who,  eyeing  him  with  a  look  of  malignant 
triumph,  cried, 

*<  You  have  come  to  seek  your  daughter.     Behold  her  !*' 

And  at  the  words,  the  large  black  curtains  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room  were  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  discovered  the  figure  of  Ebba 
Thorneycroft  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  marble  staircase.  Her  fea- 
tures were  as  pale  as  death;  her  limbs  rigid  and  motionless;  but  her 
eyes  blazed  with  preternatural  light.  On  beholding  her,  Mr.  Thorney- 
croft uttered  a  loud  cry,  and,  springing  to  his  feet,  would  have  rushed 
towards  her,  but  he  was  held  back  by  the  two  masked  attendants,  who 
seized  each  arm,  and  detained  him  by  main  force. 

**  Ebba !"  he  cried—*'  Ebba  !" 

But  she  appeared  wholly  insensible  to  his  cries,  and  remained  in  the 
same  attitude,  with  her  eyes  turned  away  from  him. 

"  What  ails  her  V  cried  the  agonised  father.     •'  Ebba  I  Ebba !" 

"  Call  louder,"  said  Rougemont,  with  a  jeering  laugh. 

«  Do  you  not  know  me  ?  do  you  not  hear  me  ?"  shrieked  Mr.  Thor- 
neycroft. 

Still  the  figure  remained  immovable. 

''  I  told  you  you  should  see  her,"  replied  Rougemont,  in  a  taunting 
tone;  '<  but  she  is  beyond  your  reach." 

"  Not  so,  not  so !"  cried  Thorneycroft.  **  Come  to  me,  Ebba  I  come 
to  your  father.  Oh,  Heaven  I  she  hears  me  not!  she  heeds  me  not  I 
Her  senses  are  gone." 

'*  She  is  fast  bound  by  a  spell,"  said  Rougemont.  '*  Take  a  last 
look  of  her.    You  will  see  her  no  more." 

And,  stretching  out  his  hand,  the  curtains  slowly  descended,  and 
shrouded  the  figure  from  view. 

Thorneycroft  groaned  aloud. 

"  Are  you  not  content  ?"  cried  Rougemont.  "  Will  you  depart  in 
peace,  and  swear  never  to  come  here  more.  If  so,  I  will  liberate  you 
and  your  companions." 

"  So  far  from  complying  with  your  request,  I  swear  never  to  rest  till 
I  have  rescued  my  child  from  you,  accursed  being !"  cried  Thorneycroft, 
energetically. 

"You  have  sealed  your  doom,  then,"  replied  Rougemont.  "But 
before  you  are  yourself  immured,  you  shall  see  how  Auriol  Darcy  is 
circumstanced.     Bring  him  along." 

And,  followed  by  the  attendants,  who  dragged  Mr.  Thorneycroft  after 
him,  he  plunged  into  an  opening  on  the  right.  A  few  steps  brought 
him  to  the  entrance  of  the  cell.  Touching  the  heavy  iron  door,  it 
instantly  swung  open,  and  disclosed  Auriol  chained  to  a  stone  at  the 
farther  corner  of  the  narrow  chamber. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  for  some  minutes,  but  the  captives  regarded 
each  other  piteously. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Thorneycroft,"  cried  Auriol, at  length.  "I beseech  you 
forgive  me.    1  have  destroyed  your  daughter." 
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**  Yon  r*  excltimed  the  iron-merchant,  in  astonishment. 

**  It  is  trae,"  said  Rougemont. 

**  I  would  have  saved  her  if  it  had  been  possible  !*'  cried  Aarid.  "  I 
warned  her  that  to  love  me  would  be  fatal  to  her.  i  told  her  I  was 
linked  to  an  inexorable  destiny,  which  would  involve  her  in  its  meshes 
•—but  in  vain.*' 

"  Oh!"  ejaculated  Thorneycroft. 

**  You  see  you  ought  to  blame  him,  not  me,**  said  Rougemoot,  with 

derisive  laugh. 

*^  I  would  have  given  my  life,  my  soul,  to  preserve  her,  had  it  been 
possible  !*'  cried  Auriol. 

**  Horrors  crowd  so  thick  upon  roe  that  my  brain  reels,"  cried  Thor- 
neycroft. Merciless  wretch!"  he  added  to  Rougemont,  '* fiend— what- 
ever you  are!  complete  your  work  of  ruin  by  my  destruction.  I  have 
nothing  left  to  tie  me  to  life." 

**  I  would  have  the  miserable  live,**  said  Rougemont,  with  a  diabo- 
lical laugh.  **  It  is  only  the  tiappy  I  seek  to  destroy.  But  yoa  hare 
to  Hiank  youT  own  obstinacy  fof  your  present  distress.  Bid  a  Iftsting 
farewell  to  Auriol.     Yoi;  will  see  him  no  more.** 

**  Hold!"  exclaimed  Auriol.     "  A  word  before  we  part — '* 

'^  Ay,  hold  !**  echoed  a  loud  and  imperious  voice,  from  the  depths  of 
the  passage. 

'^  Ha ! — who  speaks  ?"  demanded  Rougemont,  a  shade  passing  over 
his  countenance. 

"  I — Gerard  Paston  1"  exclaimed  Reeks,  stepping  forward. 

The  crape  was  gone  from  his  brow,  and  in  its  place  were  seen  the 
handsome  and  resolute  features  of  a  man  of  middle  life.  He  held  a 
pistol  in  either  hand. 

*'  Is  it  you,  Gerard  Paston  ?"  cried  Auriol»  regarding  him ;  "  the  bro* 
ther  of  Clara,  my  second  victim  ?" 

**  It  is,"  replied  the  other.    <'  Tour  deliverance  is  at  band,  Auriol." 

'^  And  you  have  dared  to  penetrate  here,  Grerard  ?"  cried  Rougemoot, 
stamping  the  ground  with  rage.  "  Recollect  yon  are  bound  to  me  by 
the  same  ties  as  Auriol,  and  you  shall  share  his  fate.** 

'*  I  am  not  to  be  intimidated  by  threats,'*  replied  Paston,  with  a 
scornful  laugh.  ^'  You  have  employed  your  arts  too  long.  Deliver  «p 
Auriol  and  this  gentleman  at  once,  or—"  And  he  levelled  the  pistob 
at  him.* 

"  Fire !"  cried  Rougemont,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  towering  heigiit. 
^*  No  earthly  bullets  can  injure  me." 

**  We'll  try  that!"  cried  Ginger,  coming  up  at  the  moment  behind 
Paston. 

And  he  discharged  a  pistol,  with  a  deliberate  aim,  at  the  breast  of 
Rougemont.    The  latter  remained  erecf»  and  aoparently  uninjared. 

*^  You  see  how  ineffectusd  your  weapons  are,  said  Rougemont,  ~rith 
a  derisive  laugh. 

**  It  must  be  the  devil !"  cried  Ginger,  running  off 

"  I  will  try  mine,"  said  Vernon. 

But  before  he  could  draw  the  triggers,  the  pistols  were  wrested  from 
his  grasp  by  the  two  attendants,  who  had  quitted  Thorneycroft,  sad 
stolen  upon  him  unperceived,  and  who  next  pinioned  his  arm&r 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LOG  OF  A  PRIVATEER*S-MAN  A 

HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

by  captain  mabryat,  k.n. 

First  Extract. 

We  Cruise  off  Hispaniola — Capture  a  French  Ship — Continue  our  Cruise 
—Make  a  Nocturnal  Attack  upon  a  Rich  Planters  Dwelling — Are  repulsed 
with  Loss. 

To  Mrs,  Williams,  of  DoUy-Mynynlyn. 

Respected  Madam, 
In  compliance  with  your  request  I  shall  now  transcribe  from  the 
joumaL  of  my  younger  days  some  portions  of  my  adventurous  life. 
When  I  wrote,  I  painted  the  feelings  of  my  heart  without  reserve,  and  I 
shall  not  alter  one  word.  As  I  know  you  wish  to  learn  what  passed  then, 
and  not  what  my  thoughts  are  now,  I  shall  no  longer  preface,  but  com- 
mence with  a  narrative  of  a  cruise  o£P  Hispaniola,  m  the  Revenge  priva- 
teer. 

The  Revenge  mounted  fourteen  guns,  and  was  commanded  by  a  Cap- 
tain Weatherall,  a  very  noted  privateer's-man.  One  morning  at  daybreak 
we  discovered  a  vessel  from  the  mast-head,  and  immediately  made  all  sail 
in  chase^  crowding  every  stitch  of  canvas.  As  we  neared  her  we  made 
lier  out  to  be  a  large  ship,  deeply  laden,  and  we  imagined  that  she 
would  be  an  easy  prize,  but  as  we  saw  her  hull  more  out  of  the  water  she 
proved  to  be  well  armed,  having  a  full  tier  of  guns  fore  and  aft.  As  it 
vas  proved,  she  was  a  vessel  of  600  tons  burden,  and  mounted  twenty- 
four  guns,  from  St.  Domingo,  bound  to  France. 

She  had  been  chartered  by  a  French  gentleman,  and  a  most  gallant 
fellow  we  found  him,  who  had  acquired  a  large  fortune  in  tlie  West 
Iii<ilie8,  and  was  then  going  home,  having  embarked  on  board  his  whole 
property,  as  well  as  his  wife  and  his  only  son,  a  youth  of  about  seven- 
^n.  As  soon  as  he  discovered  what  we  were,  and  the  impossibility  of 
escape  from  so  fast  a  sailing  vessel  as  the  Revenge,  he  resolved  to  nght 
^  to  the.  last.  Indeed,  he  had  every  thing  to  fight  for ;  his  whole  pro- 
perty, his  wife  and  his  only  child,  his  own  liberty,  and  perhaps  life,  were 
^  at  stake,  and  he  had  every  motive  that  could  stimulate  a  man.  As 
^e  subsequently  learnt,  he  had  great  difficulty  in  inspiring  the  crew  with 
^  equal  resolution,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  engaged  to  pay  them 
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the  value  of  haJf  the  cargo  proyided  they  succeeded  in  beatang  us  off, 
and  forcing  their  way  in  safety  to  France,  that  he  could  rouse  them  to 
their  duty. 

Won  by  his  example,  for  he  told  them  that  he  did  not  desire  any  man 
to  do  more  than  he  would  do  himself,  and  perhaps  more  induced  by  his 
generous  offer,  the  French  ^rew  declared  they  would  support  him  to 
the  last,  and  went  cheerfully  to  their  guns  and  prepared  for  action. 
When  we  were  pretty  near  to  him,  he  shortened  sail  ready  for  the  com- 
bat, having  tenderly  forced  his  wife  down  below  to  await  in  agony  the 
issue  of  a  battle  on  which  depended  every  thing  so  dear  to  her.  The  re- 
solute bearing  of  the  vessel,  and  the  cool  intrepidity  with  which  they  had 
hove  to  to  await  us,  made  us  also  prepare  on  our  side  for  a  combat  whidi 
we  knew  would  be  severe.  Although  she  was  superior  to  us  in  guns,  yet 
the  Revenge  being  wholly  fitted  for  war,  we  had  many  advantages,  in- 
dependently of  our  being  very  superior  in  men.  Some  few  chase  guns 
were  fired  during  our  approach,  when  having  ranged  up  alongside  of  her, 
we  exchanged  broadsides  for  half  an  hour,  after  which  our  captain  deter- 
mined upon  boarding  her.  We  ran  our  vessel  alongside,  and  attempted  to 
throw  our  men  on  board,  but  met  with  a  stout  resistance.  The  French  gen- 
tleman, who  was  at  the  head  of  his  men,  with  his  own  hand  killed  two  of 
our  stoutest  seamen,  and  mortally  wounded  a  third,  and  encouraged  by 
his  example,  his  people  fought  with  such  resolution,  that  after  a  severe 
struggle  we  were  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  retreat  precipitately  into  oar 
own  vessel,  "leaving  eight  or  ten  of  our  shipmates  in  their  blood. 

Our  captain,  who  had  not  boarded  with  us,  was  mu<^  enraged  at  our  de- 
feat, stigmatising  us  as  cowards  for  allowing  ourselves  to  be  driven  from  a 
deck  upon  which  we  had  obtained  a  footing ;  he  called  us  to  renew  the 
combat,  and  leading  the  way,  he  was  the  first  on  board  of  the  Tessel, 
and  was  engaged  hind  to  hand  with  the  brave  French  gentleman,  who 
had  already  made  such  slaughter  among  our  men.     Brave  and  expert 
with  his  weapon  as  Captain  WeatheraJl  undoubtedly  was,  he  for  onoe 
found  rather  more  than  a  match  in  his  antagonist;  he  was  sMtk 
wounded  and  would,  I  suspect,  have  had  the  worst  of  this  hand  to  nand 
conflict,  had  not  the  whole  of  our  crew,  who  had  now  grained  the  de^ 
and  were  rushing  forward,  separated  him  from  his  opponent.     Out-nmn- 
bered  and  over-matched,  the  French  crew  fought  most  resolutely,  but  not- 
withstanding their  exertions,  and  the  gallant  conduct  <^  thdr  leader, 
we  succeeded  in  driving  them  back  to  the  quarterdedc  of  the  vessd. 
Hete  the  combat  was  renewed  with  the  greatest  obstinacy,  they  striring 
to  maintain  this  their  last  hold,  and  we  exerting  ourselves  to  complete 
our  conquest.     The  Frenchmen  could  retreat  no  further,  and  our  rare- 
most  men  were  impelled  agsunst  them  by  those  behind  them  crowding  on 
to  share  in  the  combat    Retreat  beine  cut  off,  the  French  struggled  wiA 
all  the  animo^ty  and  rage  of  mingled  hate  and  despair;  while  we,  infu- 
riated at  the  obstinate  resistance^  were  filled  with  vengeance  ajid  a  tJ  *  t 
for  blood.     Wedged  into  one  mass,  we  grappled  together,  lor  there     5 
no  room  for  fair  fighting,  seeking  each  other *8  hearts  with  shortened  iv    - 
pons,  struggling  and  fiilling  together  on  the  deck,  rolling  among  the  d   I 
and  the  dying,  or  trodden  under  foot  by  the  others  who  still  maintaii   I 
the  combat  with  unabated  fury. 

Numbers  at  last  prevailed ;  we  had  gained  a  dear-bought  victory   ■ 
we  were  masters  of  the  deck,  we  had  struck  the  cdoars^  and  were  re( 
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Tering  oar  lost  breaths  after  this  veiy  severe  contest,  and  thought  ourselves 
in  full  possession  of  the  ship ;  but  it  proved  otherwise.  The  first  lieute- 
nant of  the  privateer  and  six  of  us,  had  dashed  down  the  companion, 
and  were  entering  the  cabin  in  search  of  plunder,  when  we  found  op- 
posed to  our  entrance,  the  gallant  French  gentleman,  supported  by  his 
son,  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  and  five  of  the  French  sailors ;  behind  them 
was  the  French  gentleman's  wife,  to  whose  protection  they  had  devoted 
themselves.  The  lieutenant  who  headed  us,  offered  them  quarter,  but 
stung  to  madness  at  the  prospect  of  ruin  and  captivity  which  awaited 
him,  the  gentleman  treated  the  offer  with  contempt,  and  rushing  forward 
attacked  our  lieutenant,  beating  down  his  g^uard,  and  was  just  about  to 
pierce  him  vnth  the  lunge  which  he  made,  when  I  fired  my  pistol  at 
him  to  save  the  life  of  my  officer.  The  ball  entered  his  heart,  and 
thus  died  one  of  the  bravest  men  I  ever  encountered.  His  son  at 
the  same  time  was  felled  to  the  deck  with  a  pole-axe,  when  the  re- 
mainder threw  themselves  down  on  the  deck,  and  cried  for  quarter. 
So  enraged  were  our  men  at  this  renewal  of  the  combat,  that  it  re- 
quired all  the  efforts  and  authority  of  the  lieutenant  to  prevent  them 
from  completing  the  massacre  by  taking  the  lives  of  those  who  no 
longer  resisted.  But  who  could  paint  the  condition  of  that  unhappy 
lady  who  had  stood  a  witness  of  the  horrid  scene — her  eyes  blasted  with 
the  sight  of  her  husband  slain  before  her  face,  her  only  son  groaning  on 
the  deck  and  weltering  in  his  blood  ;  and  she  left  alone,  bereft  of  all  that 
was  dear  to  her ;  stripped  of  the  wealth  she  was  that  morning  mistress 
0^  now  a  widow,  perhaps  childless,  a  prisoner,  a  beggar,  and  in  the 
hands  of  lawless  ruffians,  whose  hands  were  reeking  with  her  husband's 
and  offspring's  blood,  at  their  mercy,  and  exposed  to  every  evil  which 
must  befall  a  beautiful  and  unprotected  female  from  those  who  were  de* 
void  of  all  principle,  all  pity,  tod  all  fear!  Well  might  the  frantic  crea- 
ture rush,  as  she  did,  upon  our  weapons,  and  seek  that  death  which 
would  have  been  a  mercy  and  a  blessing.  With  difficulty  we  prevented 
her  from  injuring  herself,  and  after  a  violent  struggle  nature  yielded, 
sod  she  sank  down  in  a  swoon  on  the  body  of  her  husband,  dabbhng  her 
clothes  and  hair  in  the  gore  which  floated  on  the  cabin-deck.  This  scene 
of  nusery  shocked  even  the  actors  in  it.  Our  sailors,  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  blood  and  rapine,  remained  silent  and  immovable,  resting  upon 
^ir  weapons,  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  unconscious  form  of  that  un- 
h^y  lady. 

The  rage  of  battle  was  now  over,  our  passions  had  subsided,  and  we 
felt  ashamed  of  our  conquest  purchased  with  such  unutterable  anguish. 
The  noise  of  this  renewed  combat  had  brought  down  the  c^tptain  ;  he 
ordered  the  lady  to  be  tdcen  away  from  this  scene  of  horror,  and  to  be 
^i^re^y  tended  in  his  own  cabin ;  the  wound  of  the  son,  who  was  found 
still  alive,  was  inmiediately  dressed,  and  the  prisoners  were  secured.  I 
rfclumed  on  deck,  still  oppressed  with  the  scene  I  had  witnessed,  and 
^^  I  looked  round  me,  I  beheld  the  deck  strewed  with  the  dead 
&od  dying — ^victors  and  vanquished  indiscriminately  mixed  up  together 
*-*the  blood  of  both  nations  meeting  on  the  deck  and  joining  their 
steams.  I  could  not  help  putting  the  question  to  myself,  ''Can 
"^  be  right  and  lawful — all  this  carnage  to  obtain  the  property  of 
others,  and  made  legal  by  the  quarrels  of  kings?  Reason,  religion, 
^  humanity,  answered,  "  No." 
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I  remained  uneasy  and  dissatisfied,  and  felt  as  if  I  were  a  mur- 
derer; and  then  I  thought  how  this  property,  thus  wrested  from  its 
former  possessor,  who  might,  if  he  had  retained  it,  have  done  much  good 
with  it,  would  now  he  squandered  away  in  riot  and  dissipation,  in  pur- 
chasing crime  and  administering  to  dehauchenr*  I  was  young  then,  and 
felt  so  disgusted  and  so  angry  with  myself  and  every  hody  else,  that  if  I 
had  heen  in  England  I  probably  should  never  again  have  put  my  foot  on 
board  of  a  privateer. 

But  employment  prevented  my  thinking ;  the  decks  had  to  be  deaoed, 
the  bodies  thrown  overboard,  the  blood  washed  from-  the  white  planks,  the 
wounded  to  be  removed,  and  their  hurts  dressed,  the  rigging  and  other 
damages  to  be  repaired,  and  when  all  this  had  been  done  we  made  sail  far 
Jamaica  with  our  prize.  Our  captain,  who  was  as  kind  and  gentle  to  the 
Tanquished  as  he  was  brave  and  resolute  in  action,  endeavoured  by  a&  the 
means  he  could  think  of  to  soften  the  captivity  and  sufferings  of  the 
lady.  Her  clothes,  jewels,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  her,  were  pre- 
served untouched  ;  he  would  not  even  allow  her  trunks  to  be  searched, 
and  would  have  secured  for  her  even  all  her  husband's  personal  effects^ 
but  the  crew  had  seized  upon  them  as  plunder,  and  refused  to  deliTer 
them  up.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  that  the  sword  and  watch  of  her 
husband  fell  to  my  lot,  and  whether  from  my  wearing  the  sword,  or  from 
liaving  seen  me  fire  the  pistol  which  had  killed  him,  the  lady  always 
expressed  her  abhorrence  of  me  whenever  I  entered  her  presenoe. 
Her  son  recovered  slowly  from  his  wound,  and  on  our  arrival  at  Port 
Koyal,  was  permitted  by  the  admiral  to  be  sent  to  the  Ring's  Hospital,  sod 
the  lady,  who  was  most  tenderly  attached  to  him,  went  on  shore  and 
remained  at  the  Hospital  to  attend  upon  him.  I  was  glad  when  she  was 
gone,  for  I  knew  how  much  cause  she  had  for  her  hatred  of  me,  and  I 
could  not  see  her  without  remorse.  As  soon  as  we  had  completed  our 
repairs,  filled  up  our  provisions  and  water,  we  sailed  upon  another  cruise 
which  was  not  so  successful,  as  you  will  presently  perceive. 

For  five  or  six  weeks  we  cruised  without  success,  and  out  people  began 
to  grumble,  when  one  morning  our  boats  inshore  off  Hispaniolasurpr&ed 
a  small  schooner.  A  negro  who  was  among  the  prisoners  ofieredto  con*^. 
duct  us  through  the  woods  by  night  to  the  house  of  a  very  rich  planter, 
which  was  situated  about  three  miles  from  a  small  bay,  and  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  other  plantations.  He  asserted  that  we  might 
there  get  very  valuable  plunder,  and,  moreover,  obtain  a  large*  nnaom 
for  the  planter  and  his  family,  besides  bringing  away  as  many  of  the  negro 
slaves  as  we  pleased. 

Our  captain,  who  was  tired  of  his  ill-success,  and  who  hoped  to  pro- 
cure provisions  also,  which  we  very  much  wanted,   consented  to  the 
negro's  proposal,  and  standing  down  abreast  of  the  bay,  which  was  on  the 
Bight  of  Lugan,  he  ran  in  at  dark,  and  anchoring  dose  to  the  shore,  we 
landed  with    forty   men,     and,   guided   by   the   negro,    we   procee 
through  the  woods  to  the  house.     The  negro  was  tied  fast  to  one  of 
stoutest  and  best  men,  for  fear  he  should  give  us  the  slip.      It  wa 
bright  moonlight,   and  we   soon  arrived,  and  surrounding  the  hou 
forced  our  way  in  without  opposition.     Having  secured  the  negroes  in 
outhouses,  and  placed  guards  over  them,  and  videttes  <m  the  look-out 
give  timely  notice  of  any  surprise,  we  proceeded  to  our  work  of  plond'' 
The  family,   consisting  of  the  old  planter  and  his  wife^  and  his  th 
daughters,  two  of  them  very  beautiful,  was  secured  in  one  room. 
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words  can  express  their  terror  at  thus  finding  themselves  so  suddenly  in 
the  power  of  a  set  of  ruffians,  from  whose  brutality  they  anticipated  every 
evil.  Indeed  the  horrid  excesses  committed  by  the  privateers' -men  when 
they  landed  on  the  coast,  fully  justified  their  fears,  for  as  this  system  of 
marauding  is  considered  the  basest  of  all  modem  warfare,  no  quarter  is 
ever  given  to  those  who  are  taken  in  the  attempt.  In  return,  the  pri- 
vateers'-men  hesitate  at  no  barbarity  when  engaged  in  such  enterprises* 

Dumb  with  astonishment  and  terror,  the  old  couple  sat  in  silent  agony, 
while  the  poor  girls,  who  had  more  evUs  than  deatn  to  fear,  drowned  m 
their  tears,  fell  at  the  captain's  feet  and  embraced  his  knees,  conjuring 
him  to  spare  and  protect  them  ^m  his  men. 

Captain  Weatherall,  who  was,  as  I  have  before  stated,  a  generous  and. 
humane  man,  raised  them  up,  assuring  them  on  his  word  that  they  should 
receive  no  insult,  and  as  his  presence  was  necessary  to  direct  the  motions  of 
his  people,  he  selected  me,  as  younger  and  less  brutal  than  most  of  his 
crew,  as  a  gnai-d  over  them,  menacing  me  with  death  if  I  allowed  any 
man  to  enter  the  room  until  he  returned,  and  ordering  me  to  defend  them 
with  my  life  from  all  insults.  I  was  then  young  and  full  of  enthusiasm  ; 
my  heart  was  kind,  and  I  was  pure  in  comparison  with  the  major  portion 
of  those  with  whom  I  was  associated. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  office  confided  to  me,  and  my  heart  leaped  at 
having  so  honourable  an  employment.  I  endeavoured  by  every  means 
in  my  power  to  dissipate  their  terrors  and  soothe  these  anxious  minds, 
but  wmle  I  was  thus  employed,  an  Irish  seaman,  distinguished  even 
amongst  our  crew  for  his  atrocities,  came  to  the  door,  and  would  have 
forced  his  entrance.  I  instantly  opposed  him,  tu'ging  the  captain's  most 
positive  commands;  but  having  obtained  a  sight  of  the  young  females^ 
he  swore  with  a  vile  oath  that  he  would  soon  nnd  out  whether  a  boy  like 
me  was  able  to  oppose  him,  and  finding  that  I  would  not  give  way,  he  at- 
tacked me  fiercely.  Fortunately,  I  had  the  advantage  of  position,  and 
supported  by  the  justice  of  my  cause,  I  repelled  him  with  success.  But 
he  renewed  the  attack,  while  the  poor  young  women  awaited  the  issue  of 
the  combat  with  trembling  anxiety — a  combat  on  which  depended,  in  all 

Cbability,  their  honours  and  their  lives.  At  last  I  found  myself  very 
d  pushed,  for  I  had  received  a  wound  on  my  sword  arm,  and  I  drew 
a  pbtol  from  my  belt  with  my  left-hand,  and  nred  it,  Avounding  him  in 
the  shoulder.  Thus  disabled,  and  fearing  at  the  same  time  that  the  re- 
port would  bring  back  the  captain,  whom  he  well  knew  would  not  be 
trifled  with,  he  retired  from  the  door  vowing  vengeance.  I  then  turned 
to  the  young  women  who  had  witnessed  the  conffict  in  breathless  suspense, 
encircled  in  the  arms  of  the  poor  old  couple,  who  had  rushed  towards 
them  at  the  commencement  of  the  fray,  offering  them  their  useless 
shelter.  Privateer's-man  as  I  was,  I  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  the 
scene.  I  again  attempted  to  reassure  them,  pledged  myself  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  to  forfeit  my  life  if  necessary  for  their  protection,  and  they 
ffi  some  degree  regained  their  confidence.  They  observed  the  blood 
trickling  down  my  fingers  from  the  wound  which  I  had  received,  and  the 
poor  girls  stained  their  handkerchiefs  with  it  in  the  attempts  to  staunch 
the  flow. 

But  this  scene  was  soon  interrupted  by  an  alarm.  It  appeared  that 
A  negro  had  contrived  to  escape  and  to  alarm  the  country.  They  had 
collected  together  from  the  other  plantations,  and  our  party  being,  as  is 
usually  the  case  when  plunder  is  going  on,  very  negligent,  the  videttes 
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were  smpriaecl,  and  bad  hardlj  time  to  escape  and  apprise  ns  of  oar  din- 
ger. There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost;  our  safety  depended  upon  an 
immediate  retreat.  The  capt4wn  collected  all  bands^  and  while  he  wss 
getting  them  together  that  the  retreat  might  be  made  in  good  orders 
the  old  planter  who,  by  the  report  of  the  fire-arms  and  the  bustle  and 
confusion  without,  guessed  what  had  taken  place^  pressed  me  to  remain 
with  them,  urging  the  certainty  of  our  being  overpowered,  and  the  merd- 
less  consequences  which  would  ensue.  He  pledged  himself  witih  his 
£ngers  crossed  in  the  form  of  the  crucifix,  that  he  would  procure  me 
safe  quarter,  and  that  I  should  ever  enjoy  his  protection  and  firiendsfaip. 
I  refused  him  kindly  but  firmly,  and  he  sighed  and  said  no  more.  Tne 
oM  lady  put  a  ring  on  my  finger,  which  she  took  from  her  own  hand,  and 
kissing  my  forehead,  told  me  to  look  at  that  ring,  ^d  continue  to  do 
good  and  act  nobly  as  I  had  just  done. 

I  waved  my  hand,  for  I  had  no  time  even  to  take  the  proffered  hands 
of  the  young  ones,  and  hastened  to  join  my  shipmates  already  on  tbe 
retreat,  and  exchanging  shots  with  our  pursuers.  We  were  harassed  by 
a  multitude,  but  they  were  a  mixed  company  of  planters,  mulattoes,  and 
slaves,  and  not  half  of  them  armed,  and  we  easily  repelled  their  attadcs, 
whenever  they  came  to  close  quarters.  Their  violent  animosity,  how- 
ever, against  us  and  our  evil  doings,  induced  them  to  follow  us  dose  at 
our  heels,  keeping  up  a  galling  irregular  fire,  and  endeavouring  to  detain 
us  until  we  might  be  overpowered  by  their  numbers,  every  minute  in- 
creasing, for  the  whole  country  had  been  raised,  and  were  flocking  in. 
This  our  captain  was  well  aware  of,  and  therefore  made  all  the  haste  that  he 
could,  without  disturbing  the  regularity  of  his  retreat,  to  where  our  boats 
were  lying,  as  should  they  be  surprised  and  cut  off,  our  escape  would  have 
been  impossible.  Notwithstanding  all  his  care,  several  of  our  men  were 
separated  by  us  from  the  intricacies  of  the  wood,  or  firom  wounds  whidi 
they  had  received,  and  which  prevented  them  from  keeping  up  ^ith  us.  At 
last,  after  repelling  many  attacks,  each  time  more  formidable  than  the 
{Hreceding,  we  gained  our  boats,  and  embarking  with  the  greatest 
precipitation,  we  put  off  for  the  schooner.  The  enemy  emboldened  by  our 
flight,  flocked  down  in  great  numbers  to  the  water's  e^!ge^  and  we  had 
the  mortification  to  hear  our  stragglers,  who  had  been  captured,  im- 
ploring for  mercy,  but  groans  and  then  silence  too  plainly  informed  ns 
that  mercy  had  been  denied. 

Captain  Weatherall  was  so  enraged  at  the  loss  of  his  men  that  he  or- 
dered us  to  puU  back  and  attack  the  enemy  on  the  beach,  but  we  conti- 
nued to  pull  for  the  schooner,  regardless  of  bis  threats  and  entreaties.    A 
panic  had  seized  us  all,  as  well  it  might.      We  even  dreaded  theiO- 
aimed  and  irreg^ular  fire  which  they  poured  upon  us,  which  under  othff 
circumstances  would  have  occasioned  only  laughter.      The  schooner 
had  been   anchored   only  two  hundred    yards    from  the  beach,   and 
we  were  soon  on  board.     They  continued  to  fire  fix>m  the  shore,  and  t^ 
balls  passed  over  us.     We  put  a  spring  upon  our  cable,  and  warped  01 
lHt>adiside  to  the  beach,  and  loading  every  gnn  with  grape  and  canniste 
we  poured  a  whole  broadside  upon  our  assailants,     l^m  the  shrieks  an 
cries,  the  carnage  must  have  been  very  great.     The  men  would  have  n 
loaded  and  fired  again,  but  the  captain  forbade  them,  saying,  we  ha^ 
done  too  mudi  already.     I  thought  so  too.     He  then  ordered  the  aneb 
to  be  weighed,  and  with  a  fresh  land-breeze,  we  were  soon  ba  away  fioL 
•^his  unlucky  spot. 
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DEATH  AND  THE  RUFFIANS. 

a  taiie  fbom  chauceb. 

By  Leigh  Hunt. 

Aaguxemt. — ^Three  dissolute  wretches,  mad  with  excess,  go  forth  to  kill  Death — 
Tbey  meet  him  in  the  guise  of  an  old  man,  and  are  infonned  by  himself  whei« 
they  may  find  him — (^ntinuing  their  search  they  come  upon  a  great  heap  of 
gold,  which  turns  out  to  he  the  destruction  of  all  three. 

The  bare  outline  of  this  striking  and  yery  complete  story  is  in  the  old  Italian 
collection  of  tales,  called  the  **  Cento  NovelleAntiche;"  hut  the  colouring  and 
treatment  belong  to  the  great  poet,  whose  verses  no  modemiser  could  yeuture  to 
recast,  except  in  the  reverential  and  apologetical  hope  of  helping  to  extend  his 
name,  and  inducing  more  readers  to  become  acquainted  with  the  originals. 

In  Flanders  once  there  liv'd  a  company 

Of  foolish  youth,  a  lawless  set  of  three, 

Thac,  haunting  every  place  of  foul  repute, 

And  giddy  with  the  din  of  harp  and  lute. 

Went  dancing,  and  sat  dicing,  day  and  night. 

And  eat  and  drank  beyond  their  nature's  might. 

And  thus  upon  the  devil's  own  altar  laid 

The  bodies  and  the  souls  that  God  had  made. 

So  frightfully  they  swore  at  every  word. 

They  seem'd  to  think  the  Jews  had  sparM  our  Lord, 

That  tore  his  body  ;  and  the  worse  they  swore. 

And  scoffed,  and  sinn*d,  they  did  but  laugh  the  more. 

Their  doors  were  ever  turning  on  the  pin. 

With  singing-girls  and  fruit-girls  coming  in, 

Sellers  of  cakes  and  such  like;  every  one 

A  deviVs  own  help,  to  see  his  business  done, 

And  kindle  and  blow  the  fires  of  wickedness 

Out  of  the  cursed  fuel  of  excess. 

These  wretches,  who  had  lost  one  night  at  play. 
Were  drinking  still  by  the  sad  light  of  day, 
When  hearing  a  bell  go  for  some  one  dead^ 
They  swore,  and  call'd  the  vintner's  boy  and  said, 
"  Who's  he  that  has  become  cold  meat  to-night  ? 
Go,  ask  his  name;  and  see  you  bring  it  right." 

**  Nay,"  said  the  boy,  "ye  know  him,  sirs,  full  well; 
A  big-mouth'd,  red>hair'a  man;  ye  call'd  him  Hell. 
Last  evening  he  was  sitting,  bolt  upright. 
Too  drunk  to  speak,  when  in  there  came  a  wieht 
Whom  men  call  Death,  that  slayeth  high  and  low. 
And  with  his  staff  he  fell'd  him  at  a  blow. 
And  so,  without  one  word,  betook  him  hence. — 
He  hath  slain  heaps,  during  the  pestilence.— 
And,  sirs,  they  say,  the  boldest  man  had  best 
Beware  how  he  invite  so  grim  a  guest. 
Or  be  prepar'd  to  meet  him,  night  and  day;— 
'Tis  wliat,  long  since,  Fve  heard  my  mother  say." 
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"  Aye,"  quoth  the  vintner, "  every  word  you  hear 
Is  true  as  gospel.    He  hath  slain  this  year. 
Not  a  mile  hence,  over  against  Church-lane, 
Both  old  and  young,  knight,  yeoman,  priest,  and  swain. 
I  trow  his  dwelling  must  be  nigh  the  place; 
God  grant  we  meet  not  with  his  dreadful  fece." 

**  God  grant  a  fig's  end,"  exclaimed  one;  **  how  now! 
"Who  feareth  his  old  jowl  ?    By  God,  I  vow 
To  hunt  the  villain  out,  by  stile  and  street. 
Let's  pledge  our  word,  we  three,  and  go  and  meet 
This  rascal,  this  false  thief,  and  stop  his  breatli 
This  very  night,  and  be  the  deatli  of  Death.** 

The  word  was  pledgfd;  the  ru£Bans,  raging  hot 
Witli  loss  and  drink,  set  out  for  that  same  spot 
The  vintner  spoke  of,  staggering  as  they  went, 
And  roaring  oaths,  in  which  they  tore  and  rent 
The  body  of  the  Lord ;  and  all  their  breath 
They  gather'd  then,  and  shouted,  **  Death  to  Death  l^ 

The  drunkards  had  not  gone  full  half  a  mile. 
When  as  they  were  about  to  cross  a  stile. 
They  met  a  poor  old  roan,  who  gave  them  way. 
And  boVd,  and  said,  ''God  save  ye,  sirs,  I  pray." 

Tlie  foremost,  with  an  air  'twixt  clown  and  earl 
For  dignity  of  wrath,  cried, "  How  now,  churl  ? 
Why  art  thou  thus  wrapp'd  up,  all  save  thy  &ce  ? 
Why  liv'st  so  long,  in  such  a  sorry  case  ?" 

The  old  man  began  looking  steadfastly 
Upon  the  speaker^s  visage,  eye  to  eye. 
And  said, "  Because  I  cannot  find  a  man. 
Though  I  should  walk  from  here  to  Hindostan, 
No,  not  the  poorest  man,  nor  the  least  sage, 
Who  would  exchange  his  youth  for  mine  old  age ; 
And  therefore  must  I  keep  mine  old  age  still. 
As  long  as  it  shall  please  the  Almighty's  will. 
Death  will  not  take  me,  sirs,  for  all  my  prayers; 
And  thus,  alas !  I  roam  witii  my  white  liairs. 
And  on  the  ground,  which  is  my  niother's  gate, 
I  knock  with  mine  old  staff,  early  and  late. 
And  say  to  her,  Dear  mother,  let  me  in. 
Lo  I  how  I  vanish,  flesh,  and  blood,  and  skin. 
Alas !  when  shall  I  rest  mv  weak  old  head  ? 
Mother,  full  gladly  would  I  change  the  bed 
In  which  I  have  so  long  a  watcher  been. 
Yea,  for  a  hair-cloth  shroud  to  wrap  me  in. 
But  yet  to  me  she  will  not  do  that  grace ; 
For  which  full  pale  and  wrinkled  is  my  face. 
But,  sirs,  in  you  it  is  no  courtesy 
To  mock  an  old  man,  whosoe'er  he  be. 
Much  less  a  harmless  man  in  deed  and  word. 
The  scripture,  as  in  church  ye  may  have  heard, 
Saith, '  To  an  old  man,  hoar  upon  his  head. 
Ye  shall  bow  down.*    Therefore  let  this  be  said 
By  poor  me  now ; — Unto  an  old  man  do 
Nought  that  ye  wish  might  not  be  done  to  yon 
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In  your  own  a«;e^  should  ye  so  long  remain. 
So  God  be  with  you»  sirs,  by  hill  and  plain. 
I  must  go  onwara,  where  I  have  to  go.*' 

**  Nay,  nay,  old  churl :  by  God,  thou  shalt  not  so,** 
Cried  t'other,  as  the  sire  had  fain  been  gone ; 
'*  Thou  partest  not  so  lightly,  by  Saint  John. 
Thou  spak'st  but  now  of  that  false  villain,  Death, 
That  stoppeth  here  a  world  of  honest  breath. 
Tell  us,  as  surely  as  thou  art  his  spy. 
Where  we  may  find  him  ;  or  by  Calvar}-, 
And  Absalom,  and  all  the  crows  i'  the  air. 
We'll  hang  thee  up  by  thine  own  canting  hair. 
Thou  art  his  harbourer,  tliou  false  old  thief. 
Hating  and  slaying  all  in  the  green  leaf." 

"  Sirs,"  quoth  the  sire,  **  since  ye'll  have  no  delay 
In  finding  Death,  turn  up  this  crooked  way ; 
For  in  that  wood  I  left  him  ;  and  he'll  shrink 
From  no  man's  sights  whatever  ye  may  think. 
See  ye  that  oak?  'tis  there  ye'll  meet  with  Death: 
And  so  the  Lord,  that  gave  up  his  sweet  breath 
To  save  us  all,  mend  you,"  said  the  old  man. 

Fast  as  they  could  for  drink,  the  villains  ran. 
And  reach'd  the  oak  ;  and  there,  with  wonder,  found 
Of  florins  of  fine  gold,  right  plump  and  round, 
Well  nigh  a  good  eight  bushel.     \>  hat  a  sight ! 
Judge  if  the  search  u)r  Death  seem'd  half  so  bright! 
Down  by  the  hoard  they  sat  them ;  and  the  worst 
Of  all  the  three  was  he  that  spoke  the  first. 

"  God's  life !"  quoth  he ;  "  here's  treasure !  here's  a  day ! 
Hush , — look  about.— -Now  hark  to  what  I  say. 
This  store,  that  luck  hath  sent  us,  boys — ho !  ho! 
As  freely  as  it  came,  shall  it  not  go  ? 
By  God,  it  shall ;  and  precious  nights  we'll  spend. 
Who  thought  friend  Death  could  make  so  good  an  end ! 
But  now,  sirs,  how  to  get  the  gold  away  ? 
That's  the  first  thing.     It  can't  be  done  by  day, 
For  fear  of  those  infernal  tliieves  that  pry 
In  every  body's  bundle  going  by. 
Wherefore  1  hold  that  we  draw  lots,  and  he 
To  whom  it  falls,  betake  him  suddenly 
To  town,  and  bring  us  victuals  here,  and  wine, 
Two  keeping  watch,  till  all  the  three  can  dine; 
And  then  at  night,  to  whatsoever  hold 
Be  deem*d  the  best,  we'll  take  the  glorious  gold." 

The  lots  are  drawn,  the  youngest  rogue  sets  off. 
And  then  spake  one,  after  a  little  cough  : — 
''Thou  knowest  well,  we  two  are  of  one  mind; 
Is  it  not  so  V  and  he  but  a  mean  hind. 
'Twas  always  so.     We  were  the  merry  men. 
And  he  the  churl  and  sot.     Well,  mark  me  then. 
This  heap  of  money,  ravishing  to  see. 
Is  straightway  to  be  shar'd  amongst  us  three; 
Nevertheless,  if  I  could  shape  it  so, 
That  straightway  it  were  shard  betwixt  us  two, 
Were  it  not  doing  a  friend's  turn  to  thee  ?" 
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"  Ay»  faith,"  said  t'other,  "could  the  thing  so  be : 
But  how  ?     He  left  the  gold  here  with  us  two ; 
He'll  soon  return; — what  can  we  say  or  do?* 
*'  Shall  it  be  counsel  ?"  said  the  first.    **  Suppose 
I  tell  tliee  what,  wilt  swear  to  keep  it  dose  ?" 

The  other  swore.    "  Then/  aigued  he,  **  'tis  done 
As  easily  as  counting  two  to  one. 
He  sitteth  down;  tiiou  risest  as  in  jest. 
And  while  thou  tumblest  with  liim,  breast  to  breast, 
I  draw  my  dirk,  and  thnist  him  in  the  side. 
Tliine  follows  mine  ;  and  then  we  two  divide 
The  lovely  gold.    What  say'st  thou,  dearest  friend  ? 
Lord !  of  our  chcing  tliere  should  be  no  end." 

The  friend  agreed.     The  joumeyer  to  the  town 
Meantime  had  in  bis  breast  rolFd  up  and  down 
The  beauty  of  the  florins  new  and  bright. 
*'  Christ  Lord  P  thought  he ;  ''  what  if  I  had  a  right 
To  all  this  treasure,  my  own  self  alone! 
There's  not  a  living  man  beneath  the  throne 
Of  God,  that  should  be  half  so  blest  as  I." 
And  thus  he  ponder'd,  till  the  Enemy, 
The  Fiend^  wiio  found  his  nature  nothing  loth, 
Whisper'd  him,  "  Poison  them  ; — tliey're  villains  both. 
Sometimes  tliey  cheat  thee ;  sometimes  beat  thee ;  oft 
Carp  at  thy  brains.    Prove  now,  whose  brains  are  soft  .*** 

With  speed  a  shop  he  seeketh,  where  is  sold 
Poison  for  vermin  ;  and  a  tale  hath  told 
Of  rats  and  polecats  that  molest  his  fowL 
**  Sir/'  quoth  the  shopman,  "  God  so  save  my  soul^ 
As  thou  shalt  have  a  thing  so  pure  and  strong, 
To  slay  the  knaves  who  do  thy  poultry  wrong, 
That  were  the  hugest  creature  on  God's  earth 
To  taste  it,  stricken  would  be  all  his  mirth 
From  out  bis  heart,  and  life  from  out  his  sense. 
Ere  he  could  drag  his  body  a  mile  hence.** 

The  cursed  wretch,  too  hiq>py  to  delay, 
Grasping  the  box  of  poison,  took  hb  way 
To  the  next  street,  and  bought  three  flasks  of  wine ; 
And  two  he  drugg'd,  against  his  friends  should  dine. 
And  with  a  mark  secured  the  harmless  one^ 
To  drink  at  night-time  till  his  work  was  done  ; 
For  all  that  night  he  look'd  to  have  no  sleep, 
So  well  he  meant  to  stow  his  golden  heap. 
And  so,  thrice  arm'd,  and  full  of  murderous  glee, 
Hack  to  the  murderous  two  retumeth  he. 

What  needeth  more  ?  for  even  as  their  plan 
Had  shaped  his  death,  right  so  hath  died  the  Buin  ; 
And  even  as  the  flasks  in  train  were  set. 
His  heirs  and  scomers  fell  into  the  net. 

"  Ace  thrown,"  said  one,  smiling  a  smile  full  grim  ; 
'*  Now  for  his  wine,  and  then  we'll  bniy  him." 

And  seizing  the  two  flasks,  each  held  his  breath, 
W  ith  eyes  to  heav'n,  and  deep  he  drank  his  death. 
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IV. 

THE  PIT. 

So  bewildered  was  the  poor  iron-merchant  by  the  strange  and  terrible 
erents  that  had  befallen  him,  that,  though  released  by  the  two  masked 
attendants,  who  left  him,  as  before  related,  to  seize  Grerard  Paston,  lie 
felt  titterly  incapable  of  exertion,  and  would  probably  have  made  no 
effort  to  regain  his  freedom,  if  his  coat  had  not  been  vigorously  plucked 
behind,  while  a  low  voice  urged  him  to  fly.  Glancing  in  the  direction 
of  the  friendly  speaker,  he  could  just  discern  a  diminutive  object  standing 
innthin  the  entrance  of  a  side  passage,  and  reared  up  against  the  wall  so 
as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  Rougemont  and  his  attendants.  It  was  the 
monkey — or  rather  Old  Parr — who,  continuing  to  tug  violently  at  his 
coat,  at  last  succeeded  in  drawing  him  backwards  into  the  passage,  and 
then  grasping  his  hand  lightly,  hurried  him  along  it.  The  passage  was 
vrholly  umighted,  but  Mr.  Thomeycroft  could  perceive  that  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly circuitous,  and  winded  round  like  a  maze. 

'*  Where  are  you  taking  me  ?"  he  inquired,  attempting  to  stop. 

^  Ask  no  questions,''  rejoined  the  dwarf,  pulling  him  along.  ^'  Do 
you  want  to  be  captured,  and  shut  up  in  a  cell  for  the  rest  of  your  life?" 

''Certainly  not,"  replied  Thomeycroft,  accelerating  his  movements, 
**  I  hope  there's  no  chance  of  it."    . 

"  There's  every  chance  of  it,"  rgoined  Old  Parr.  "  K  you're  taken 
youTl  share  Auriol's  fete." 

^ "  Oh,  Lord !  I  hope  not,"  g^roaned  the  iron-merchant.  "  I  declare  you 
frighten  me  so  much  that  you  take  away  all  power  of  movement.  I 
shall  drop  in  a  minute." 

^  '*  Come  along,  I  say,"  screamed  the  dwarf.  ^'  I  hear  them  dose  be- 
liind  us." 

And  as  he  spoke,  shouts,  and  the  noise  of  rapidly-approaching  foot- 
steps resounded  along  the  passage. 

**  I  can't  stir  another  step,"  gasped  ^  the  iron-merchant.  "  Fm  com- 
pletely done.     Better  yield  at  once." 

"What,  without  a  struggle?"  cried  the  dwarf,  tauntingly.  "Think 
^  your  daughter,  and  let  ner  thought  nerve  your  heart.  She  is  lost  for 
srer,  if  you  don't  get  out  of  this  accursed  place." 

''  She  is  lost  for  ever  as  it  is,'*  cried  the  iron-merchant,  despairingly. 

"  No— she  may  yet  be  saved,"  rejoined  the  dwarf.  **  Come  on — come 
on — ^they  are  dose  behind  us." 

And  it  was  evident  from  the  increased  damour,  that  their  pursuers 
''We  upon  them. 

Roused  by  the  imminence  of  the  daiiger,  and  by  the  hope  of  rescuing 
^  daughter,  Mr.  Thomeycroft  exerted  all  his  energies,  and  sprang 
forward.    A  little  farther  on,  they  were  stopped  by  a  door.     It  was 
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closed ;  and  ventmg  his  disappointment  in  a  scream,  the  dwarf  seardied 
for  the  handle,  but  could  not  mid  it. 

*^  We  are  entrapped — we  shall  be  caught,"  he  cried,  '^  and  then  woe  to 
both  of  us.  Fool  that  I  was  to  attempt  your  preservation.  Better  I 
had  left  you  to  rot  in  a  dungeon  than  have  incurred  Roagemont*s  dis- 
pleasure." 

The  iron-merchant  replied  by  a  groan. 

"  It's  all  over  with  me,"  he  said.     "  I  give  it  up — Fll  die  here." 

"No — we  are  saved,*'  cried  the  dwar^  as  tne  light,  now  flashing 
strongly  upon  the  door,  revealed  a  small  iron  button  within  jt, — ''  saved 
—saved." 

As  he  spoke,  he  pressed  against  the  button,  which  moved  a  spring, 
and  the  door  flew  open.  Just  as  they  passed  through  it,  the  two  masked 
attendants  came  in  sight.  The  dwarf  instantly  shut  the  door,  and 
finding  a  bolt  on  the  side  next  him,  shot  it  into  the  socket.  Scaroelj 
had  he  accomplished  this,  when  the  pursuers  came  up,  and  dashed  them- 
selves against  the  door,  but  finding  it  bolted,  presently  ceased  their  effort^ 
and  apparently  withdrew. 

"  They  are  gone  by  some  other  way  to  intercept  us,"  cried  Old  Pair, 
who  had  paused  for  a  moment  to  listen ;  ''  come  on,  Mr.  ThomeycrofL" 

*'  1*11  try,"  replied  the  iron-merchant,  with  a  subdued  groan,  "  but  Fm 
completely  spent     Oh,  that  I  ever  ventured  into  this  place !" 

"  It's  too  late  to  think  of  that  now, — besides  you  came  here  to  rescue 
your  daughter,"  rejoined  Old  Parr.  "  Take  care  and  keep  near  me.  I 
wonder  where  this  passage  leads  to !" 

"  Don't  you  know  V*  inquired  the  iron-merchant 

''Not  in  the  least,"  returned  the  dwarf.  " This  is  the  first  time  Ftc 
been  here — and  it  shall  be  the  last  if  I'm  allowed  any  choice  in  the 
matter." 

'VYou  haven't  told  me  how  you  came  here  at  all,"  observed  Thomej- 
croflb. 

''  I  hardly  know  myself,"  replied  the  dwarf,  ''but  I  find  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  get  out,  than  I  did  to  get  in.  How  this  passage  twists  about  I 
declare  we  seem  to  be  returning  to  the  point  we  started  from." 

"  I  think  we  are  turning  round  ourselves,"  cried  Thomeycroft,  in  an 
agony  of  fright.     "My  head  is  going.     Oh,  dear!  oh,  dearl" 

"  Why,  it  does  seem  very  strange,  I  must  say,'*  remarked  the  dwti( 
coming  to  a  halt  "  I  could  almost  &ncy  that  the  solid  stone  walk 
were  moving  around  us." 

"They  are  moving,"  cried  Thorneycroft,  stretching  out  his  hand.  "I 
feel  'em.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  deliver  us  from  the  power  of 
the  Evil  One!" 

"  The  place  seems  on  fire,"  cried  the  dwarf.  "  A  thick  smoke  fills  the 
passage.     Don't  you  perceive  it,  Mr.  Thomeycroft  ?" 

"  Don't  I! — to  be  sure  I  do,"  cried  the  iron-merchant,  coughing  and 
sneezing,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  a  room  with  a  smoky  chinmey,  and  no 
window  open — oh  I — oh  ! — I'm  choking !" 

"  Don't  mind  it,"  cried  the  dwarf,  who  seemed  quite  at  his  ease. 
"  We  shall  soon  be  out  of  the  smoke."  * 

"  I  can't  stand  it,"  cried  Mr.  Thomeycroft,  "  I  shall  die— oh !  poah 
-.pish— puff!" 

"  Come  on,  I  tell  you — youll  get  some  fresh  air  in  a  nunute,"  rejoined 
Old  Parr.  "  Halloa !  how's  this  ?  No  outlet  We're  come  to  a  dead  stop." 
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*^  Dead  stop,  indeed !"  echoed  the  iron-merchant.  ^'  WeVe  come  to 
that  long  ago.     But  what  new  difficulty  has  arisen  ?" 

^*  Merely  that  the  road's  blocked  up  by  a  solid  wall — that's  all,"  re- 
plied Old  Parr. 

"  Blocked  up !"  exclaimed  Thomeycroft.  "  Then  we're  entombed 
aHve."  * 

"/am,"  said  the  dwarf,  with  afFected  nonchalance.  "  As  to  you, 
you've  the  comfort  of  knowing  itil  soon  be  over  with  you.  But  for  me, 
nothing  can  harm  me." 

"  Don't  fee  too  sure  of  that,"  cried  a  voice  above  them. 

"  Did  you  speak,  Mr.  Thomeycroft  ?"  asked  the  dwarf. 

"  N-o-o — not  I,"  gasped  the  iron-merchant.  "  I'm  suffocating — 'help 
to  drag  me  out." 

'^  Get  out  if  you  can,"  cried  the  voice  that  had  just  spoken. 

"  It's  Rougemont  himself,"  cried  the  dwarf,  in  alarm.  "  Then  there's 
no  escape." 

"  None  whatever,  rascal,*'  replied  the  unseen  speaker.  '*  I  want  you. 
I  have  more  work  for  you  to  do." 

"  I  won't  leave  Mr.  Thomeycroft,"  cried  the  dwarf,  resolutely.  "  I've 
promised  to  preserve  him,  and  111  keep  my  word." 

"  Fool !"  cried  the  other.     "  You  must  obey  when  I  command." 

And  as  the  words  were  uttered,  a  hand  was  thrust  down  from  above, 
which  grasping  the  dwarf  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  drew  him  upwards. 

"  Lay  hold  of  me,  Mr.  Thomeycroft,"  screamed  Old  Parr.  "  I'm 
going  up  again — lay  hold  of  me — pull  me  down." 

Well  nigh  stifled  by  the  thickening  and  pungent  vapour,  the  poor  iron- 
merchant  found  compliance  impossible.  Before  he  could  reach  the  dwarf, 
the  little  fellow  was  carried  off.  Left  to  himself,  Mr.  Thomeycroft  stag- 
gered along  the  passage,  expecting  every  moment  to  drop,  imtil  at  length  a 
current  of  fresh  air  blew  in  his  face,  and  enabled  him  to  breathe  more 
freely.  Somewhat  revived,  he  went  on,  but  with  great  deliberation, 
and  it  was  well  he  did  so,  for  he  suddenly  arrived  at  the  brink  of  a 
pit  about  eight  feet  in  depth,  into  which,  if  he  hjid  approached  it 
incautiously,  he  must  infallibly  have  stumbled,  and  in  all  probability  have 
broken  his  neck.  This  pit  evidently  communicated  with  a  lower  range  of 
chambers,  as  was  shown  oy  a  brazen  lamp  burning  under  an  archway.  A 
ladder  was  planted  at  one  side,  and  by  this  Mr.  Thomeycroft  descended, 
bat  scarcely  had  he  set  foot  on  the  ground,  than  he  felt  himself  mdely 
grasped  by  a  man  who  stepped  from  under  the  archway.  The  next 
moment,  however,  he  was  released,  while  the  familiar  voice  of  the  Tinker 
exclaimed, 

"  Vy,  bless  my  'art,  if  it  ain't  Mister  Thomeycroft." 

"Yes,  it's  me,   certainly,  Mr.  Tinker,"  replied  the  iron-merchant. 
"  Who's  that  you've  got  with  you  ?" 

"  Vy,  who  should  it  be  but  the  Sandman,"  rejoined  the  other,  gruffly. 
"  Ve've  set  ourselves  ftee  at  last,  and  have  made  some  nice  diskiveries 
into  the  bargin." 
"  Yes,  ve've  found  out  jt  all  out,"  added  the  Tmker. 
"  What  have  you  discovered— what  have  you  found  out  ?"  cried  the 
iron-merchant  breathlessly.     "  Have  you  found  my  daughter  ?     Where 
18  she  ?    Take  me  to  her." 
"  Not  so  fast,  old  gent,  not  so  fast,"  rejoined  the  Tinker.     "  Ve  ain't 
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sure  98  'ow  veVe  found  your  darter,  but  weVe  catched  &  peep  of 
a  nice  young  'ooman." 

''Oh!  it  must  be  her — ^no  doubt  of  it,"  cried  the  iron-merchaiit 
"  Where  is  she  ?     Take  me  to  her  without  a  moment's  delay.*' 

<<  But  ye  can't  get  to  her,  I  tell  'ee,"  replied  the  Tinker.  ''  Ve  kao^tb 
place  vAe  she's  a-shut  up, — that's  alL"  I 

**  Take  me  to  it,"  cried  Mn  Thomeycroft,  eagerly. 

"  Veil,  if  you  must  go,   step   this  vay  liien,"  rejoined  ike    . 
proceeding  towards  the  archway.     '^  Halloa,  Saxidy,  •  did  you-  dbiit 
door  arter  you?"  4  fl 

"  Not  I,"  replied  the  other,  "  open  it."  *        '  -^ 

<<  Easily  said,"  rejoined  the  Tinker,  *' 4101. not  aueyite  so  easiiy^dfldHf 
Vy,  zounds,  it's  shut  of  itself  and  bolted  itself  on  t  other  side  I"      ■      cf 

<'  Some  one  must  have  followed  you,'*  grdaa^  Thomeycrofo  '^^^^^^^4lljl 
<  watohed  on  all  sides.*'  *    1 

''Ay,  and  &om  above  too,"  cried  the  Sandman.     "Look  tip  tfaeraf 
he  added,  in  accents  of  alarm* 

"  What's  the  matter  ?     What  new  danger  is  at-  hand  ?"  iBcjaired  M 
iron-merchant. 

"  Look  up,  I  say,"  cried  the  Sandman.    '*  Don't  ye  see,  Tinker  7*  •  • 

"  Ayj  ay,  I  see,"  replied  the  other.  "The  roofs  4&-oomm'  in.vpop' 
U8.  Let's  get  out  o'  this  as  fiast  as  we  can."  And  he  kicked  and'poAdl 
against  the  door,  but  all  his  efforts  were  unavailmg  to  burst  it'Open.  * 
'  At  the  same  time  the  Sandman  rushed  towards  t$e  ladder,' bmt  before  b^* 
could  mount  it  all  egress  by  iiiat  jneans  was* out  o£  An'  immense  nroy 
*cover  worked  in  a  groove  was  pushed  by  some  unseen  madiinery  oyer'W 
top  of  the  pit,  and  inclosed  them  in  it. 

V. 

NEW  FEBFUCXITIE6  OF  AUBIOL*  .  * 

Fob  several  hours  deep  sleep,  oocasioned  by  some  potent  medicummt^' 
had  hound  up  the  senses  of  AurioL  On .  awaking,,  he  found-  himself 
within  a  cell,  the  walls,  the  floor,  and  the  ceiling  of  which  were  of  solid 
•stone-  masonry.  In  the  midst  of  this  chamber,  and  supporting  the 
pondeious  roo^  stood  a  maasive  granite  pillar,  the  oapital  of  whidi  was 
grotesquely  ornamented  with  death's  heads  and  crosa-bone?^  and  against 
.tins  pUlar  leaned  Auriol,  with  his  l6ft  arm  diained  by  heavy  links  of 
iron  to  a  ring  in  the  ai^Qining  wall.  Beside  him  stood  a  pitcher  of 
water,  and .  near  him  lay  an  antique-looking  book,  bound  in  black  vel- 
kon.  The  dungeon  in  which,  he  was  confined  was  circular  in  fbim 
with  a  coved  roof,  sustained  by  the  pillar  before-mentioned,  and  was 
approached  by  a  steep  flight  of  steps  rising  'fronfi  a  doorway,  placed 
some  six  £Bet  below  the  lev^l  of  the  chamber,  and  surmounted  by  a 
pointed  arch.  A  stream  of  light,  descending  firom  a  narrow  aperture  in 
the  roof,  £eli  upon  his  wasted  and  haggard  features.  EQs  dark  brown 
hair  hung  about  his  fiice  in  elf-locks,  his  beard  waa  untrimmed,  and  a 
fixed  and  stony  glare  like  that  of  insanity  sat  in  his  eye.  He  was  seated 
on  the  ground — neither  bench  nor  stool  h&ng  allowed  him — ^with  his 
hand  supporting  his  chin.  His  gaze  was  fixed  upon  vacancy — if  that 
can  be  called  vacancy,  v^ch  to  bun  was  filled  vrith  vivid  images.  Bis 
garb  was  not  that  of  modem  times,  but  consisted  of  a  doublet  and  hoes 
of  rich  material,  wrought  in  the  &shion  of  Elizabeth's  days. 
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After  remaining  for  some  time  in  this  musing  attitude,  Anriol  opened 
the  old  tome  before  bim,  and  began  to  turn  oyer  its  leayes.  It  was  full 
of  magical  disquisitions  and  mysterious  cbaraoters,  and  he  found  inscribed 
on  one  of  its  earlier  pages  a  name  which  instantly  riveted  his  atten- 
tion. Haying  yainly  sought  some  explanation  of  this  name  in  the  af^r 
contents  of  the  book^be  la^  it  aside  and  became  lost  in  meditation.  Hh 
reyerie  ended,  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  turned  ag^in  to  the  open  vo- 
lume lying  before  him,  and  in  doing  so  his  eye  rested  for  the  first  time  on 
his  halnlimentfi.  On  beholding  them  he  started,  and  held  out  his  arm  to 
examine-  his  sleeve  more  narrowly.  Satisfied  that  he  was  not  deceived, 
he  arose  and  examined  himself  from  head  to  foot.  He  found  himself, 
as  has  been  stated,  attired  in  the  garb  of  a  gentleman  of  Elizabeth's  time. 

**  What  can  this  mean  ?"  he  cried.  ''  ELave  I  endured  a  long  and 
troubled  dream,  during  which  I  have  fancied  myself  living  through  more 
than  two  centuries  ?  Oh,  Heaven,  that  it  may  be  so !  Oh,  that  the  fear- 
ful crimes  I  suppose  1  have  committed,  have  only  been  enacted  in  a 
dream !  Oh,  that  my  victims  are  imaginary !  Oh,  that  Ebba  should  only 
prove  a  lovely  phantom  of  the  night!  And  yet,  I  could  almost  wish  the 
rest  were  real — so  that  she  might  exist.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  she 
is  nothing  more  than  a  vision.  But  it  must  be  so — I  have  been  dreaming 
— and  what  a  dream  it  has  been — what  strange  glimpses  it  has  afford^ 
me  into  futarity  !  Methought  I  lived  in  the  reigns  of  many  sovereigns 
— beheld  one  of  them  carried  to  the  block — saw  revolutions  convulse  the 
kingdom-— old  djmasties  shaken  down — and  new  ones  spring  up.  Fashions 
seemed  to  me  to  have  so  changed,  that  I  had  clean  forgotten  the  old  ones; 
while  my  fellow  men  scarcely  appeared  the  same  as  heretofore.  Can 
I  be  the  same  myself  ?  Is  this  the  dress  I  once  wore.  Let  me  seek  for 
some  proof." 

And  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  doublet,  he  drew  forth  some  tablets, 
and  hastily  examined  them.  They  bore  his  name,  and  contained  some 
writing,  and  he  exclaimed  aloud  with  joy,  '*  This  is  proof  enough — I  have 
been  dreaming  all  this  while." 

"  The  scheme  works  to  a  miracle,"  muttered  a  personage  stationed  at 
liie  foot  of  the  steps,  springing  from  the  doorway,  and  who,  though  con- 
cealed from  view  nimself,  was  watching  the  prisoner  with  a  malignant 
and  exulting  gaze. 

"  And  yet  why  am  I  here?"  pursued  Auriol,  looking  around.  "  Ah!  I 
see  how  it  is,"  he  added,  with  a  shudder,  "  I  have  been  mad — perhaps 
am  mad  still.  That  will  account  for  the  strange  delusion  under  which  I 
have  laboured." 

"  I  will  act  upon  that  hint,"  muttered  the  listener. 

"Of  what  use  is  memory,"  continued  Auriol,  musingly,  "if  things 
that  are  not,  seem  as  if  they  were  ?  If  joys  and  sorrows  which  we 
have  never  endured  are  stamped  upon  the  bram — if  visions  of  scenes,  and 
nMes,  and  events  which  we  have  never  witnessed,  never  known,  haunt 
iJS,  asif  they  had  once  been  familiar?     But  I  am  mad — mad.'' 

The  listener  laughed  to  himself. 

**  How  else^  if  I  were  not  mad,  could  I  have  believed  that  I  had  swal- 
lowed the  Cabled  elixir  vitae  ?  And  yet  is  it  a  fiEible,  for  I  am  puzzled 
^  ?  Methinks  I  am  old — old— old — ^though  I  feel  young,  and  look 
yoang.  All  this  is  madness.  Yet  how  clear  and  distinct  it  seems.  I  can 
c*ll  to  mind  events  in  Charles  the  Second's  time.  Ha ! — who  told  me  of 
^^lea  the  Second  ?    How  know  I  there  was  such  a  king  ?     The  reign- 
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inff  sovereiga  should  be  James,  and  yet  I  fancy  it  is  George  the  FoortL 
On!  I  am  mad-— clean  mad.'* 

There  was  another  pause,  during  which  the  listener  indulged  in  a  sop* 
pressed  fit  of  laughter. 

''  Would  I  coidd  look  forth  from  this  dungeon,"  pursued  Auriol,  again 
bzeakiBg  silence,  '^  and  satisfy  myself  of  the  truth  or  fisilsehood  of  my  doubts 
by  a  view  of  the  external  worid,  for  I  am  so  perplexed  in  mind,  that 
it  I  were  not  distracted  already,  they  would  be  enough  to  drive  me  so. 
What  dismal,  terrible  fancies  have  possessed  me,  and  w^gh  upon  me 
still — the  compact  with  Rougemont — ha  !*' 

'^  Now  it  comes,"  cried  the  listener. 

"  Oh  that  I  could  shake  off  the  conviction  that  this  were  not  so— that 
my  soul,  though  heavily  laden,  might  still  be  saved.  Oh  that  I  daied 
to  hope  this!*' 

"  I  must  interrupt  him  if  he  pursues  this  strain,'*  said  the  listener. 

*'  Whether  my  crimes  are  real  or  imaginary — ^whether  I  snatdied  ^ 
cup  of  immortality  from  my  grandsire's  dying  lips— whether  I  signed 
a  compact  with  the  fiend,  and  delivered  htm  a  victim  on  each  tenth  year 
— ^I  cannot  now  know — but  if  it  is  so — I  deeply,  bitterly  regret  them, 
and  would  expiate  my  offences  by  a  life  of  penance." 

At  this  moment  Rougemont,  attired  in  a  dress  similar  to  that  of  die 
prisqner,  marched  up  the  steps,  and  cried,  ''  What  ho,  Auriol ! — Auriol 
Darcy  !" 

<^¥^o  speaks  V*  demanded  Auriol.     ''Ah!  is  it  you,  fiend?" 

*'  What,  you  are  still  in  your  old  fancies,"  rejoined  Rougemont.  ''I 
thought  the  draught  I  gave  you  last  night  would  have  amended  you." 

'^  Tell  me  who  and  what  I  am,"  cried  Auriol,  stupified  with  asto- 
nishment; ''in  what  age  I  am  living;  and  whether  I  am  in  my  right 
mind  or  not?" 

For  the  first,  you  are  called  Auriol  Darcy/'  replied  Rougemont; 

for  the  second,  you  are  living  in  the  reign  of  his  most  Catholic  mijestv, 
James  I.,  of  England,  and  Sixth  of  Scotland;  and  for  the  third,  I  trust 
you  will  soon  recover  your  reason." 

"Amazement!**  cned  Auriol,  striking  his  brow  with  his  dencbed 
hand.     "  Then  I  am  mad." 

"  It's  plain  your  reason  is  returning,  since  you  are  conscious  of  y(wir 
condition,"  replied  Rougement,  "  but  calm  yourself,  you  have  been  sub- 
ject to  raging  frenzies.*' 

"  And  I  have  been  shut  up  here  for  safety?"  demanded  Auriol. 

"  Precisely,"  observed  the  other. 

"  And  you  are — ** 

"  Your  keeper,"  replied  Rougemont. 

"  My  God !  what  a  brain  mine  must  be !"  cried  Auriol.  "  Answer  me 
one  question — Is  there  such  a  person  as  Ebba  Thomey croft?" 

"  You  have  often  raved  about  her,"  replied  Rougemont  "  But  she  is 
a  mere  creature  of » the  imagination." 

Auriol  groaned,  and  sank  against  the  wall. 

"  Since  you  have  become  so  reasonable,  you  shall  again  go  forth  i     ' 
the  world,"  said  Rougemont ;    "  but  the  m^  essay  must  be  made     ^ 
night  for  fear  of  attracting  observation.     I  will  come  to  you  again  a  i 
hours  hence.     Farewell,  for  the  present !" 

And  casting  a  sinister  glance  at  his  captive,  he  turned  upon  his  he 
descended  the  steps,  and  quitted  the  cell. 


(    «19    ) 
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BY  LANCELOT  WA68TAFF,  ESQ. 

Clebotmen  who  take  private  pupils  upon  small  livings  in  the  West 
of  England,  and  prepare  young  gentlemen  for  the  universities  or  for 
public  life,  ought  to  be  obliged  by  law  to  destroy  their  female  offspring  as 
certain  Indian  people  do— or  at  least  there  should  be  convents  or  hospitals 
for  the  daughters  of  the  tutorising  clergy,  where,  until  their  papas  had. 
left  off  *^  coaching''  (as  the  Oxford  phrase  was — it  is  perhaps  changed 
abce  our  time),  these  virgins  should  be  carefully  immured. 

For  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  lads  of  eignteen  y^ars  of  age  should 
be  put  in  the  duly  presence  of  a  rosy-fingered  young  creature,  who  makes 
break&st  every  morning  in  a  pidk  frock;  who  trips  across  the  common 
with  good  thii^  in  her  basket  for  the  suffering  poor  people  of  papa  s 
parish;  and  who  plays  the  most  ravishing  tunes  on  the  piano  in  the 
evening  afler  tea,  when  mathematics  and  the  Greek  plays  are  no  longer 
thought  of,  when  papa  solaces  himself  with  the  St,  James^  Chronicle;  when 
Smith  and  Jones  amuse  themselves  at  chess  ;  and  Robinson,  who  is 
musically  inclined,  accompanies  Eliza  on  the  flute: — it  is  next,  I  say,  to 
impossime  that  something  should  not  happen  from  the  presence  of  such 
a  young  woman  in  a  tutor's  fieunily — something  delightful  at  its  com- 
mencement, but  often  productive  of  woe,  perplexity,  and  family  annoyance 
ere  its  conclusion.  Dear  madam  or  miss!  I  will  not  insult  you  by 
naming  it — ^you  have  ofi;en  inspired  that  something,  and  many  a  manly 
heart  has  suffered  because  you  were  inevitably  fair! 

So^  too,  was  Miss  Griggs,  daughter  of  the  clergyman  under  whose 
charge  several  of  us  completed  our  education.  He  took  a  limited  num- 
ber of  young  men  of  disting^shed  fisunily  to  prepare  for  the  universities. 
He  had  a  son  at  Cambridge,  whose  extravagance  he  would  hint  was  the 
cause  of  his  taking  pupils,  and  his  lovely  daughter,  Eliza,  kept  his  house. 
When  parents  and  guardians  would  remark  on  the  comeliness  of  the 
young  woman,  and  hmt  that  her  presence  might  be  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  mind  of  the  pupils,  old  Griggs  would  fling  his  eyes  up  to 
Heaven  and  say,  ^'  I  consider  that  dear  ^rl,  sir,  to  be  married.  She  is 
engaged  to  her  cousin,  the  Reverend  Samuel  Butts,  fellow  and  tutor  of 
Maudlin;  and  when  the  first  living  falls  vacant — alas!  my  Eliza  will 
leave  me.  Would  you  have  me  part  with  her  now  ?  And  yet,  were  she 
not  engaged,  she  should  not  live  under  my  roof,  but  reside,  as  she.  used  to 
do  previous  to  her  engagement,  with  her  angel  mother's  family."  Here 
old  Griggs*  white  handkerchief  would  come  out,  and  as  with  a  trembling 
voice  he  uttered  these  words,  his  bald  forehead,  white  head,  hook  nose, 
and  white  neckcloth,  never  fEuled  to  impose  respect  upon  his  hearers;  and. 
parents  thought  their  children  lucky  under  the  care  of  such  a  man. 

But  Butts  was  absent:  we  saw  nothing  of  him  save  occasionally  in  va- 
cation time,  when  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  shape  of  a  dumpy 
little  flaccid-£Eu;ed  man,  who  wore  high-lows,  and  no  straps  to  his 
trousers.  He  made  but  a  poor  figure  by  the  side  of  the  brilliant  young 
bucks  at  Griggs's,  who  dressed  for  dinner,  had  their  clothes  from  Chfford- 
street,  and  wore  yellow  kid  gloves  at  church  on  Sundays.  I  think  Miss 
G.  (we  did  not  like  to  call  her  Miss  Griggs  somehow)  must  have  seen 
the  disadvantage  under  which  her  Samuel  laboured  in  the  company  of 
young  men  of  the  world.  But  he  was  an  honest  man,  great  at  the 
digamma,  and  Miss  G.  had  been  engaged  to  him  years  ago;  before  her 
Aug. — ^voL.  uuuy.  wo,  ccxcvi.  2  n 
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brother's  extravaganoe  at  college  had  oonmeUed  pa  to  take  pupils.  She 
wore  a  lock  of  his  sandy  hair  in  a  seTen-sniUing  brooch  round  her  nedc; 
and  there  was  a  stLcking-plaster  full  leng^  of  him  in  his  cap  and  gowu, 
done  hj  the  fellow  £rom  Brighton,  wno  had  hit  off  to  a  nicety  his 
little  bunch  of  a  nose,  and  his  dumpy,  pudgrv  figure  and  high4ows, 
hanging  up  in  the  diniufi^-room.  Romnson  (be  who  played  ^e  flute) 
used  to  look  at  that  black  figure  with  violent  rage  and  disgust,  shake  his 
fist  at  it»  utter  tremendous  comminatioiis  against  Butts  as  a  snob,  and  wiA 
l!hat  either  one  were  dead  or  tJie  other  had  never  been  bom,  for  his  soid 
was  consumed  with  passion  for  Ehza  Griggs,  and  his  heart  was  aooordied 
with  the  flames  of  a  first  We. 

Do  not  be  alarmed  for  the  oonsequenoes,  madam ;  don*t  expect  any  lur- 
rowing  romance — tcir  hahen  auch  gelieht  und  gelebet — ^we  nave  enduied 
and  survived  it  as  other  people  do.  It  is  like  the  smaQ-pox,  diminished 
in  virulence,  and  doesn't  carry  off  half  so  many  people  as  it  used  aooord- 
ing  to  old  accounts. 

'*  They  have  been  engaged  for  seven  years,**  Robinson  used  to  say, 
making  us  confidants  of  his  love,  and  howling  and  raging  about  it  as 
young  men  of  his  ardent  temperament  will  do;  *^  but  i^e  can't  care  about 
him;  I  know  she  can't;  look  how  the  brute  squints;  and  see  him  eat 
peas  with  his  knife — I  could  thwottle  him." 

It  was  quite  true:  Butts  had  that  obliquity,  and  consumed  his  vege- 
tables with  the  aid  of  the  implement  in  question.  Another  day  he  would 
Gome  out  with,  *^  She  was  a  child  when  the  engagement  was  made.  EEb 
is  a  brute  to  hold  her  to  it.  He  might  have  married  her  years  ago^  but  he 
is  wsuting  for  the  1200/.  a  year  great  living,  which  may  never  iaU  in.  The 
selfish  scoundrel  ought  to  release  her  from  ber  engagement.  But  he 
didn*t.  The  promise  was  there.  The  locket  hun£^  round  h^  nec^  I 
confide  these  things  to  you  as  a  fiiend — a  bromer — Eliasa  would  say. 
But  let  me  submit  to  my  destiny.  What  are  you  men  but  selfish  ?  aU, 
all  selfish  ?     Unfortunate  Eliza  t" 

Don't  ima^ne  I  am  going  to  say  any  thing  disrespectful  of  ber — dan*t 
&ncy  I  would  hint  that  she  was  unfedtoful  to  her  Butts — ^in  love  matteis 
women  are  never  in  fault.  I  never  heard  of  a  coquette  in  my  life — nor 
of  a  woman  playing  with  a  man's  affections  and  heartlessly  flinging  him  off 
— nor  of  a  woman  marrying  for  money — nor  of  a  sly  mother  who  coaxed 
and  wheedled  a  young  fellow,  until  somehow  Jemima  was  off  her  hands. 
!No,  no,  the  women  are  always  right,  and  the  author  of  ''  Mrs.  Caudle's 
Lectures"  ought  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  like  Orpheus  for  vilifying  the  sex. 

EHiza  then  did  not  ^ve  the  least  encouragement  to  young  Robinson, 
though  somehow  they  were  always  together.  You  couldn't  go  into  the 
garden  and  se«  the  pink  frock  among  the  gooseberry-bushes,  but  Ro- 
binson's green  shooting-jacket  was  seen  sauntering  by — ^in  the  evening 
their  flute  and  piano  were  always  tweedledeedling  in  concert — and  they 
never  stopped  until  they  had  driven  us  out  of  their  room  with  the  mu^ 
when  unaccountably  the  duet  would  cease  ;  how  was  it  that  when  miss 
was  on  the  landing-place,  Robinson  was  always  coming  upstairs  ?  So  it 
was  though.  They  were  talking  about  Mr.  Butts  probably.  What  was 
that  lock  of  hair  Robinson  kept  in  his  desk  ?  It  may  have  been  his 
sister's,  his  grandmother's.  Were  there  not  many  people  with  Uack  hair 
besides  Eli:^  ?  And  yet  the  ill-natured  might  have  fancied  that  some 
mercenaiy  motives  influenced  the  pure  heart  of  lldGss  y^^«»-  Rohinsoo, 
though  eight  years  younger  than  herself  was  perhaps  a  catch  in  a  pecu- 
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jouj  point  of  view.  He  was  the  son  of  the  £Eunous  banking-house  of 
Hobbfl^  Dobhfl,  and  Bobinaon;  and  when  anriyed  at  fiye-and-twentj  (for 
9S  h:  Hobbs  and  Dobbs  they  were  mere  mjtiis  like  Child,  Coutts,  and 
others),  would  take  his  seat  as  head-partner  of  the  house.  His  widowed 
mother  was  a  Miss  Bolfe,  daughter  of  Admiral  Rolfe,  and  sister  of  Ge- 
neral Sir  Hugh  Jtolfe,  K.C.B.  Mr.  Rolfe  Robinson  our  young  friend 
wtB  called,  being  not  a  Htde  proud  of  his  double-barvelled  name.  By  us 
he  was  denooninated  Bi)ch  Robinson,  Kid  Robinson,  or  Band-box  Robin- 
son, alluding  to  the  wealth  to  which  he  was  heir,  and  the  splendour  of  his 
penon— or  nnally,  in  compliment  to  a  hesitation  in  his  speech  which  he 
sosBessed — Staggering  Bob.  He  was,  between  ourselves,  a  weak,  fair- 
iHiTed,  vapid,  good-natured  fellow :  at  Eton  he  was  called  Miss  Robinson. 
Every  one  of  nis  nicknames  justly  characterised  some  peculiarity  about 
ihe  honest  fellow. 

Huffle  (belonging  to  the  firm),  Rolfe,  his  unde,  and  his  mother,  were 
joint  g^uardians  of  this  interesting  heir.  His  lady  mother  spent  her  join- 
tore  in  a  stately  way,  occap3ring  a  great  house  m  Portman-square,  and 
giving  grand  pardes  in  the  season,  whereof  the  Morning  Post  made 
men^on.  Royal  dukes,  ambassadors,  never  less  than  three  marquises; 
Grig^  our  tutor,  never  failed  to  read  the  names  of  these  guests,  to  talk 
dwot  them  at  dinner — and  I  think  felt  proud  at  having  Mrs.  Robinson's 
son  in  his  house,  who  entertained  sudbi  exalted  company.  He  always 
helped  Bob  first  in  consequence,  and  gave  him  the  wings  of  the  fowls, 
and  the  outside  of  the  fillet  of  veal. 

However,  Mrs.  Robinson  had  many  daughters  older  than  Bob ;  and 
though  she  lived  so  splendidly,  and  though  Bob  was  to  be  chief  of  the 
banking-house,  the  young  man  himself  was  not  very  well  supplied  with 
cash  by  his  mother.  But  he  did  not  want  for  friends  elsewhere ;  and 
there  was  a  certain  old  clerk  in  the  bank  who  furnished  his  young  master 
with  any  sums  that  he  required — ''  out  of  regard  for  his  dear  fatiuer"  the 
before-mentioned  clerk  used  to  say — of  course  never  expecting  to  be  paid 
back  again,  or  to  curry  favour  with  his  young  principal  so  soon  as  he  took 
the  direction  of  affairs.  From  this  man  Robinson  used  to  get  down 
chests  of  cigars  and  cases  of  liquors  and  champagne  which  he  consumed  in 
secret,  at  a  obtain  cottage  in  the  village.  Nokes  it  was  who  provided  sur- 
reptitious funds  for  the  hiring  of  tandems,  which,  in  our  youthfrd  days,  we 
ddighted  to  drive.  Many  a  man  at  Griggs's,  who  had  only  his  own  father's 
parse  to  draw  upon,  envied  Robins(m  such  an  invaluable  mend  as  Nokes. 

Well,  this  youth  was  in  love  with  Miss  £liza  Griggs.  Her  feither  was 
quite  ignorant  of  the  passion  of  course— never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing. 
Fathers  are  so  proverbially  blind! 

Toung  Griggs,  the  Cambridge  man,  seldom  came  down  among  us, 
except  to  bleed  the  governor.  A  wild  and  impetuous  young  man  he  was  ; 
not  respectable,  and  of  a  bad  set — but  we  lads  respected  Imn  because  he 
was  a  man,  and  had  rooms  of  his  own,  and  told  us  stories  about  Proctors 
and  Newmarket;  and  had  a  cutaway  green  coat  and  large  whiskers — to 
all  of  which  honours  we  one  day  hoped  to  come. 

One  Easter  vacation  ^en  young  Griggs  came  down  however,  we  ob- 
served he  watched  his  sister  and  Robinson  very  keenly ;  spoke  harshly  to 
liie  former,  at  which  the  latter  would  grow  very  angry;  and  finally,  one 
^  after  dinner,  when  as  usual  aBer  the  second  glass  of  port,  Griggs 
had  given  the  signal  for  retiring,  touched  Robinson  on  the  shoulder  as 
^we  were  quitting  the  jining-room,  and  said,  ^^  Mr.  Robinson,  I  would 
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ynah  to  have  a  word  with  you  on  the  lawiu"  At  this  summons  I  ob- 
senred  Rohinson  turn  as  rea  as  a  carrot,  and  give  a  harried  glance  at 
Eliza,  who  very  nearly  dropped  the  hotde  she  was  locking  np  of  old 
Griggs's  fiery  port  wine. 

The  particulars  of  the  interview  between  the  two  gentlemefn  Robin- 
son narrated  to  me  that  very  evening  (indeed  he  to)d  eveiy  body  ereiy 
thing  concerning  himself).  '^  Griggs,"  (sap  he)  ^'  has  becoi  aslcmg  me 
what  my  intentions  are  with  regard  to  ESiia.  He  says  my  attentioDS  to 
her  are  most  remarkable  :  that  I  must  have  known  she  was  already  an 
engaged  person,  though  he  didn't  care  to  confess,  that  the  engagement 
was  one  into  which  his  sister  had  been  forced,  and  which  had  nev^  been 
pleasing  to  her — ^but  that  it  was  impossible  that  my  attentions  oould  con> 
tinue,  or  the  poor  girl's  affections  be  tampered  with  any  fiourther." 

"  Tampered  with !  says  I,"  (continued  Robinson,  speaking  for  himself,) 
"  /  tamper  with  the  affections  of  Miss  Griggs  !" 

*^  By  Jove,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not  ?  Haven't  yoa 
given  her  a  pearl  bracelet  and  a  copy  of  Thomas  Moore's  poems?  Haven't 
you  written  copies  of  verses  to  her,  three  in  English  and  one  in  Ladn 
Alcaics  ?  Do  you  suppose,  sir,  as  a  man  of  honour,  I  can  allow  my  aster^s 
feelings  to  be  pkyed  with,  and  you  an  inmate  under  my  unsuspecting 
father's  roof?  No,  sir,  things  can't  end  here.  You  must  either  dedaie 
yourself  or — ^you  know  the  alternative.'' 

Here  he  gave  a  tremendous  scowl,  and  his  eyes  flashed  so,  and  his 
bushy  whiskers  curled  round  his  face  so  fiercely,  tnat  Robinson,  a  timid 
man — as  almost  all  men  who  play  on  the  flute  are — felt  no  small  d^ree 
of  perturbation. 

"  But  I  do  declare  myself,"  said  the  young  gentleman,  ''  I  deckrs 
that  I  love  your  sister  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  young  heart ;  that  she  is 
the  object  of  my  daily  thoughts,  and  my  nightly  si^bs — ^my  soul  s  pole* 
star — ^my— my — '  * 

"  Xever  mind  any  more,  sir,"  replied  young  Grriggs,  somewhat  ap- 
peased; ^'  you  have  sud  all  tbis  in  your  poetiy  already."  As  Robinson 
confessed  indeed  he  had. 

The  result  of  the  interview  between  the  young  men  was,  that  Robinson 
fuUy  declared  himself  the  adorer  of  Elisa,  and  promised  to  marry  her  imme- 
diately on  the  consent  of  his  nK>ther  and  g^uardians,  if  not  now,upon  his  com- 
ing of  age,  and  entering  into  the  banking  business  which  he  was  heir  ta 
*^  I  may  consider  myself  authorised  on  your  part  then  to  make  this 
proposal  to  my  sister?"  said  Grriggs. 

To  which  Bob  agreed,  and  as  Griggs  thought  the  offer  had  best  come 
in  writing,  Robinson  and  he  retired  to  the  former's  room,  where  a  pi^ 
was  drawn  out  at  Griggs's  direction,  and  signed  by  the  lover  of  EHisa. 

But  the  strange  part  of  the  story,  and  the  proof  of  what  I  before  ad- 
vanced, viz.,  that  EHza  was  perfectly  innocent  and  unconscious  of  the 
effects  produced  by  her  fatal  beauty — ^was  that  when  George  Griggs  ber 
brother,  carried  her  the  offsr,  she  vowed  she  had  never  been  so  sniprised 
in  her  life — ^had  never  given  Mr.  Robinson  the  least  encouragement- 
had,  it  is  true,  received  presents  of  books  from  him  and  verses,  which 
she  regarded  as  mere  proofe  of  schoolboy  friendship,  a  frolic — liked  him 
very  much  certainly  as  a  brother,  a  younger  brother,  in  whose  welfiire  she 
should  ever  feel  the  tenderest  interest,  for  whose  hi^piness  she  should 
ever  pray^but  she  was  already  engaged  to  Mr.  Butts. 
Bob  professed  to  bebroken-neartedby  this  sentence  of  Eliza's,  but  weaH 
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nw  there  was  hope  for  hiniy  and  ihat  if  the  engagement  with  Butts  could 
he  broken,  he  might  then  aspire  to  the  bliss  which  he  desiderated.  As  for 
eheddng  hinoi  in  his  desires,  or  pointing  out  the  folly  of  his  marriage  at 
eighteen  with  a  young  lady  of  four-and-twenty,  ihat  was  a  point  which 
struck  none  of  us— on  the  contrary,  our  pleasure  was  to  suppose  that  old 
Griggs  would  refuse  consent,  that  an  elopement  would  take  place  in  con- 
sequence; which  Bob's  friends  would  have  the  fun  of  arranging,  and 
we  even  inspected  the  post-chaise  at  the  Grreen  Dragon,  and  ascertained 
the  condition  of  the  posters  kept  there  in  anticipation  of  such  a  romantic 
event — not  that  Eliza  would  have  consented,  of  course  not — I  would  not 
suppose  that  she  or  any  other  woman  would  do  such  a  thing,  and  mention 
tms  as  an  instance  not  of  her  indiscretion,  but  of  our  youthful  folly. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  George  Griggs  returned  to  the  university,  having 
made  an  unsuccessful  apphcation,  he  said,  upon  the  governor's  feelings,  to 
induce  him  to  break  off  his  sister's  marriage  with  Butts. 

*'  The  old  gentleman's  honour  was  bound/'  his  son  said;  ''  he  wished  it 
were  otherwise,  but  having  pledged  his  word  he  could  not  withdraw  it : 
and  as  soon  as  Butts  pleased  he  might  claim  his  bride.  The  living  Butts 
desires  must  soon  fall  in,"  he  added,  ^*  Hicky  has  had  two  fits  of  apoplexy 
already.     Give  him  a  third,  and  it  vrill  be  too  late." 

With  this  intimation  George  Griggs  departed,  informing  his  young 
friend  at  the  same  time,  that  although  he  would  gladly  have  shaken  his 
hand  as  a  brother-in-law,  that  relationship  appeared  now  to  be  impossible; 
and  that  if  he  heard  of  the  least  further  communication  between  Bob  and 
his  sister,  he  should  be  obliged  to  return  from  Cambridge  in  a  character 
most  painful  to  him. 

"  Why,  why,"  said  he,  **  did  you  come  into  our  house,  and  bring 
wretchedness  mto  our  peaceful  &mily?  Before  she  saw  you,  my  sister 
was  happy — contented  at  least  vrith  her  lot — now  she  only  looks  forward 
to  it  with  terror,  and  I  dread  to  think  of  the  consequences — that  match 
vnUkill  hevy  sir — I  know  Eliza's  heart — she  vrill  die,  sir^and,  mind  me, 
there  must  be  other  victims  if  she  do  /" 

I  don't  know  whether  Bob  was  touched,  or  terrified,  or  delighted  by 
this  announcement — delighted  to  be  the  possessor  of  such  charms — 
touched  by  the  cruel  havoc  they  caused — or  terrified  at  the  consequences 
which  might  ensue  to  himself  from  the  exercise  of  his  fatal  power  to 
please  ;  however  he  determined  Miss  Criegs  should  not  die. 

He  accordingly  virrote  off  the  following  letter  to  his  correspondent: — 
"  My  deak  Nokes, 

'^  Send  me  down  fifty  pounds,  and  a  case  of  pistols,  and  put  them  down 
to  my  ovni  account.  Counting  upon  receiving  your  parcel  and  re- 
mittfloice  per  coach,  Wednesday;  I  shall  leave  this  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  eleven,  drive  through  London  to  the  Angel,  Islington,  and  be  there 
pobably  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Have  a  carriage  and  four  wait- 
ing for  me  there,  and  you  may  as  well  bring  fifty  pounds  more,  for  ^st' 
u^  is  dear,  and  I  am  going  to  the  North.  Don't  fail  me  at  this  most 
eritical  juncture  of  my  lifcy  and  count  upon  the  eternal  gratitude  of 

'  "  Robert  Rolfe  Robinson." 

When  the  faithful  Nokes  received  this  letter,  he  for  some  time  could 
iM)t  understand  the  nature  of  its  contents,  until  at  last  the  real  nature 
™*shed  upon  him  that  his  young  master  was  going  to  run  away  with 
some  lady,  and  ruin  his  own  and  Nokes's  prospects  for  life. 

We  made  it  all  right  meanwhile  about  the  horses  at  the  Green  Dragon, 
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which  were  to  he  ready  at  eleven  o*clock  <m  Wednesday  evamig;  and  in 
die  afternoon  of  that  day  walked  down  to  Poddler  Heaui^  two  imltt  from 
our  parsonage,  where  the  London  coach  passed,  and  we  made  sure  oC 
finding  our  parceL 

Instead  of  the  parcel  it  was  little  Nokes  himsdf  who  jumped  off  the 
hox,  and  ^ving  Rohinson  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  and  a  nod  of  the  head, 
pointed  significantly  to  the  carpet-bag,  whidi  the  hoetlor  was  ^*«>^™g 
down,  and  which  no  doubt  contained  the  money  and  the  pistols.  What 
the  deuce  we  wanted  with  pistols,  I  have  never  been  able  to  aaeertain — 
it  was  Tolmash,  our  comrade  at  Griggs's,  who  suggested  llie  pistols,  as 
we  sat  in  conspiracy  over  the  affiur  (for  we  delighted  in  it,  and  had 
hours  and  hours  oi  consultation  every  night  concerning  it),  it  was,  I  say, 
Tolmash  suggested  the  pistols,  taking  a  hint  firom  a  picture  in  *"  Tom  and 
Jerry,"  in  which  a  fellow  is  represented  running  away  to  Gretna  Gnoi, 
and  pointing  the  '^  barkers"  at  the  governor  who  is  just  galloping  up. 

Bob  was  so  impatient  to  see  these  weapons  that  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty Nokes  could  restrain  him  from  examining  them  on  the  high  roid, 
but  we  waited  until  we  got  a  private  room  at  &e  Green  Dragon,  wheie 
the  weapons  were  shown,  and  where  Bob  explained  at  full  length  and 
with  great  eloquence,  his  purpose  of  abduction. 

"  There  was  a  gal,  a  beufle  gal,  whose  heart  was  bweaking  for  him,  and 
whose  pawents  wouldn't  let  him  marwy — he  was  detennined  to  wub  away 
with  her  if  he  couldn't  get  her — to  bbw  his  bwains  out,  &c.  ^c." 

All  this  Bob  told  with  great  sputtering  and  emotion  over  a  giass  of 
brandy  and  water.     Nokes  looked  grave. 

'^  I  suppose  it's  the  parson's  daughter  you  wrote  me  about,  that  I  seat 
the  necklace  down  for.  I  thou^t  that  would  have  been  enough  for  her. 
Lord,  Lord,  what  fools  you  young  men  are,  Mr.  Bob!'* 

**  Fools!  if  you  call  me  a  fool^  or  bweathe  a  word  against  Eliza,  111 
kick  you  wound  the  woom,"  roared  Bob,  who  didn*t  seem  to  have  much 
regani  for  his  father *s  old  friend. 

"  Well,  well — stop—you'll  regret  it  in  after  life;  and  remember  the 
words  of  poor  old  fiuthnil  Jack  Nokes;  but  never  mind  thctt  I  can  take 
a  hard  word  from  your  father's  son.  Here  are  the  pistols ;  you'd  bat 
not  take  them  to  the  house,  as  you'll  get  into  the  carriage  here,  I  preflame. 
Here's  the  money — ^please  just  acknowledge  it — ^I  wash  my  hands  of  ^ 
business — kick  Jack  Nokes  round  the  room  indeed!*' 

Bob  seized  Mr.  Nokes's  hand  with  eagerness,  swore  he  was  his  best 
and  deawest  fwiend,  as  he  should  find  when  he  came  into  Ixxnbard- street; 
and  then  being  armed  with  the  sinews  of  war,  the  chaise  waa  ordered 
at  eleven,  and  we  all  departed  for  the  vicarage. 

I  repeat  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  ^£ss  Griggs — atte  wouldn't 
have  come  very  likely — she  would  have  spumed  the  propasition  vith 
scorn,  and  refused  to  run  away  altogether,  even  if — even  if  a  circamstsaes 
had  not  happened  which  rendered  that  measure  impossible. 

At  about  nine*  o'clock — the  moon  was  rising  beaatifully  oyer  the  M 
church — Bob  was  packing  his  portmanteau  for  the  expedition,  and  lab(^ 
riously  striving  to  thrust  in  a  large  dressing-case  full  of  silver  saucepan^ 
gold  razors,  &c.,  which  must  have  been  particularly  useful  to  him,  as  he 
had  no  beard  as  yet.  We  were  making  ready  for  the  start,  I  say,  when 
^  letter  was  brought  for  R.  Rolfe  Robinson,  Esquire,  in  the  well  knowa 
^mmercial  running-hand  of  Mr.  Nokes. 
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Griggs, 

your  fiuj^.'^^*;^"^*  that  I  have  «Tedjou.    'iwas^T^^^IS 
"  I  We  taken  aTdo^.^'  »^/r>te  myself  to  the  «n  m  to  him. 
«««n  the  port-dunae  and  the  pistol*,  back  to  town  with  me. 

"  Yours  respectfullv, 
^^^  was  batstinB- out  ;« -»     xi.      i        ,     ,         "  Jomk  Noksb." 

**^« ^  h«^^ld3^i!^  ^^««^  made  his  aw&l  appearance, 
"  What  is  th^Wrt^^J^itated  countenance. 

»»«W8.  air,  is  tCfi»Td  ^  ^-  Robinsonr  he  exclaimed.     «  What 
a  traitor 'in  ^b^*^'»»d  a-af.f.f-ad.er?   Have  I  been  harboS 

'^  ^S.rJ^^^^^^  ^ti^  my  inn^t  c^ 

P««d  gieatly  upon  pSs  .2^^^^  *  j"^  °^  ^i*'*''  "'^  ^''^  ™- 

He  left  «  afterXliZ.  .  '"•  ^l'^  ^««  ^  to  hear  it  eveiy'day. 
^^mis^ded  yX^\^ffi  ^."^^^  to  retire,  and  ^y  f^, 
*»°«1  fi»thep'8  peLe.  ^^o  had  entered  mto  a  conspiracy  a^uit  a 

'»dh^S'tXAS^S^°^'^*»'>t  the  pistols  we«  gone, 
?«■     We  sat^h  wr^i'f -^  nuors  in  the  gW  new  dreJ^ 

bed-room,  and  c^JTT  ^*'^7  out  of  the  room,  to  Miss  Griggs's 
^««*«1  rf«^  W  ^A  f""^?'  "  EJiza,  Eliza!"     The  door^ 

•-^^ -mo^ii*  ^^  !»»*i^  from  withm,  accompanied  byZ 
o««the  wwDin^i^^iT®  ''"°»>«»per,  who  was  phiced  as  dnieon 

»  rolled  out  ofTkT^  K'oves,  and  a  bamboo-cane,  at  whose  appeara«L. 

"  Fetch  dowV  V^'Ji^^^  7^  "*  ™«*^  e:qK)stnlation.  ^  ^^^ce 

^    Bri««d^Tr^S!^**f \ ^""•'"e  r^ sii^infamoua  «^-    . 
^oVeri^^^  ^-  Bobmson's  bags-d-^  impostor,  air  Tl/*'*^, 

iwedilv  ^  7?^  ^**^  ?*^-    <^'<w™wl«tive8  caused  n«*    , 

"ffl  awav  wl^  '  'l**'^  *"**  *•**  ^  might  tahl  Tfi.    **  *  djto^°„ 

S!K^>k«  pi— but  ^''is.iutj^  >^?^r^  ^ 

3*^^  to  these  calumnies,  by  marrvimr  V  l'^^  G^  aHow  the 
Si^"^  Butta  (who  got  his  Uvinir  b^^  T  ^tuJu?^^?^  «plied 
275«>tX  and  ahe  i  theLther  XSl^^M^t^^r^*  ^  ♦*»«»«- 
«  4at  aj,g«l  face  of  his  with  a  fondS  '^^'^^n  v'^^e  apoplectic 
K«»«ld  ever  have  touched  the  h«S7|^  a^^,  Wx,  tS^looks 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  R.  H.  BARHAM,  WITH  A  FEW 

LINES  TO  HIS  MEMORY. 

in  a  lett£r  to  the  editor  fbom  john  hughes,  bsq^ 

My  dear  Ainsworth, 
None  of  those  friends  who,  in  common  with  ourselyes,  were  in  a  por- 
tion to  appreciate  the  sterling  character  of  our  lost  Mend  Barham,  will 
find  the  slightest  exaggeration  in  the  few  lines  which  I  transmit  to  yon. 
Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  some  may  not  think  me  a  niggard  of  due  praise. 
The  details  with  which  you  wish  me  to  accompany  them  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  conmionplaoe  in  point  of  incident  and  anecdote.  Hie  liTesof 
literary  men,  and  of  those  in  the  graver  professions,  are  best  written  in 
their  works,  and  the  results  of  their  labours.      That  of  our  deceased 
friend,  for  at  least  the  twenty-five  years  during  which  I  had  the  plea- 
sure and  privilege  of  knowing  bun  well,  was  very  imeventful,  and  may  h&re 
been  considered  as  prosperous  and  hwpy  a  life  as  usually  fisdls  to  the  lot  of 
man.      All  have  their  troubles  and  bereavements;   in  his   case   they 
were  the  better  borne  by  the  idd  of  a  fine  temper,  a  buoyant  spirit,  and  a 
habit  of  Christian  thanKfulness  which  seemed  one  of  his  every-day  plea- 
sures.    The  best  substitute  for  stoicism  which  a  man  of  keen  and  sena- 
tive  feelings  finds  it  possible  to  adopt,  is  to  think  a  little  less  of  his  own 
sorrows,  and  more  of  those  of  others ;  and  this  I  beheve  to  have  been 
Barham's  secret  for  bearing  with  equanimity  the  loss  of  more  than  one 

Who  ne'er  gave  him  pain  till  they  died. 

He  strove  to  be  happy  in  making^  others  so,  especially  those  congenial 
spirits  who  more  directly  shared  m  his  affections.  To  praise  a  man  as  a 
rather  and  a  husband,  is  no  great  matter  of  eulogium;  and  well  it  is  for 
human  nature  that  such  is  the  case.  The  wise  bounty  of  Providence 
causes  the  sun  to  shine  on  the  just  and  unjust,  the  air  and  water  to  breadie 
and  to  fiow  for  all,  and  implants  the  most  certain  and  enduring  principle 
of  vegetation  in  that  bread-corn  which  we  call  the  staff  of  lire,  as  on 
those  numbler  fruits  which  are  really  the  best  and  most  refireshing;  and 
thus  it  is,  that  the  pleasing  picture  of  what  is  called  "  an  united  familyi' 
is  almost  everywhere  to  be  met  vrith.  But  however  commonplace  these 
domestic  pictures  may  be  in  detail,  their  great  agg^gate  presents  itself 
to  the  eye  of  reason  and  religion  like  what  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
object  in  the  natural  world,  a  plain  of  uniform  ferdlity  and  boundless 
extent,  where  Grod's  bounties  and  man's  energies  are  developed  in  one 
mighty  whole.  In  such  a  scene,  it  may  be  supposed  that  our  Mend's 
household  did  not  form  a  barren  and  cheerless  feature. 

A  familiar  notice  of  a  friend  can  seldom  be  drawn  up  without  a  mix- 
ture of  egotism  at  first  or  second  hand,  which  I  must  e'en  request  the 
good-natured  reader  to  tolerate,  for  it  would  rather  mar  than  mend  the 
matter,  and  waste  much  time,  studiously  to  exclude  it.  My  first 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Barham  dated  from  his  election  into  the  body  of 
minor  canons  of  St.  Paul's,  of  which  cathedral  my  late  father  was  then  a 
residentiary.  Mr.  Barham  had  married  early  in  life,  and  in  every  respect 
enviably.  His  previous  career  as  a  graduate  of  Brasen-nose  Cofiege  oad 
thrown  him  much  into  contact  with  several  gifted  and  accomplished  moi, 
upon  whom  a  shred  of  Reginald  Heber*s  mantle,  and  a  smack  and  savoor 
of  the  *^  Whippiad,'*  had  descended  in  the  way  of  corpoiate  inheritance; 
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and  his  qoick  talents  had  ^^  mended  the  lesson.'^  It  was  soon  evident  to 
the  dean  and  chapter,  and  to  my  father  in  particular,  that  their  new  sub« 
ordinate  combined  superior  powers  of  conversation  with  most  decorous 
and  gentlemanly  tact,  and  attention  to  all  points  connected  with  his 
duties.  In  proportion  as  his  standings  and  mfluence  increased  in  that 
flection  of  the  cathedral  church  to  whidn  he  more  immediately  belonged, 
th^  effects  were  in  several  unequivocal  ways  visible  for  good.  It  may 
be  well  supposed  that  no  corporate  body,  save  the  hierarchy  of  angels,  is 
exempt  from  occasional  differences  and  discussions.  Not  that  I  have  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  worthy  conclave  of  which  I  speak,  whose  blood 
is  mostly  sweetened  by  the  domestic  charities  of  life*  deserve  that  wicked 
ivag  Counan's  gibe  at  popish  celibataires — 

Twould  seem,  since  tenanted  by  holy  friars, 
That  harmony  and  peace  reign'd  here  eternally : 

— ^The  folks  who  cramm'd  you  with  tliat  tale,  were  liars  ; 
The  holy  flriais  quarrell'd  most  infernally. 

But  whatever  their  temporary  variances  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that 
no  member  of  the  body  was  more  influential  than  Mr.  Barham  in  pro« 
moting  by  a  happy  umon  of  humour  and  reason,  a  tone  of  hannony  and 
gentlemaidike  feelmg  in  their  relations  to  the  chapter  and  to  each  other.  I 
can  confidently  say  that  as  his  character  and  ments  became  better  known, 
he  was  trusted  and  consulted  by  the  best  and  most  talented  men  among 
ihe  residentiaries  as  one  of  themselves.  One  eminent  living  instance  is 
present  to  my  mind.  With  the  late  Sydney  Smith,  whom  he  has  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  within  so  short  a  period,  I  believe  Barham  was  in  less 
frequent  and  confidential  communication,  than  with  the  distinguished 
prelate  to  whom  I  have  ventured  to  allude :  but  the  cordial  freemasomy 
of  wit  and  worth  subsisted  between  them,  and  rendered  their  intercourse 
pleasant  to  both.  Of  his  long  intimacy  with  our  own  family,  and  the 
good  reasons  which  he  and  my  £ftther  had  for  appreciating  each  other,  it 
is  needless  here  to  speak. 

I  am  p^ectly  convinced  that  the  same  social  influence  would  have 
followed  Mr.  Barham  into  any  other  line  of  life  that  he  might  have 
adopted;  that  the  profits  of  agitating  pettifoggers  Vould  have  materially 
lessened  in  a  district  where  he  acted  as  a  magistrate ;  and  that  duels  would 
have  been  nipped  in  the  bud  at  his  regimentol  mess.  It  is  not  always  an 
easy  task  to  do  as  you  would  be  done  by;  but  to  think  as  you  woiud  be 
thought  of,  and  thought  for,  and  to  feel  as  you  would  be  felt  for,  is  per- 
haps stiU  more  difficult,  as  superior  powers  of  tact  and  intellect  are  here 
required  in  order  to  second  good  intentions.  These  faculties,  backed  by 
an  uncompromising  love  of  truth  and  fiedr  dealing,  indefatigable  good  nature, 
and  a  nice  sense  of  what  was  due  to  every  one  in  the  several  relations  of 
life,  both  gentle  and  simple,  rendered  our  late  firiend  invaluable  either  as 
an  adviser  or  a  peace-maker,  in  matters  of  delicate  and  difficult  handling. 
How  he  managed  to  get  through  his  more  important  duties  is  a  marvel.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  they  were  well  and  pimctually  performed  in  every  point  relat- 
ing to  cathedral  matters,  as  well  as  his  engagements  as  a  parochial  inciun- 
heut,  and  ''  Priest  of  the  Household"  (which  I  believe  was  the  nature  of 
his  office  at  the  Chapel  Royal).  Here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  one 
trait  of  character  connected  with  the  appointment  which  he  held  as  chap- 
lain to  the  Vintners'  Company.  Part  of  his  duty  in  this  capacity  was  to 
perform  divine  service  at  an  almshouse  in  the  vicinity  of  town,  tenanted 
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hy  oartam.  widoiws  of  the  decayed  mcmbeaes  of  ibe  coiparaiian.  Now  iik 
sad  toeonfeflft  that  these  respectable  oldladies  wexe  particiilarly  ohnciTWia 
tD  Colman'a  ceosuie  ou  coenobitefl^  all  thw  possihle  wants  being  aotid- 
poted  by  the  fiberaHty  of  the  Vintneis'.  In  fact^ "  they  qoandfed  most 
jaieamtMY^'*  idleness  and  comfort  being  in  this  ease,  acoocdii^  to  the 
adages  the  mot  of  all  eyiL 

Barham^  who  constantly  appHed  the  text  to  pnM^ce,  ^'blessed  are  the 
peaQsnaakera,"  was  in  the  lu^bit  of  deyoting  one  extra  morning  in  tibe 
week  to  a  pauitoral  visitaticm  of  these  poor  isolated  old  women,  £br  dianly 
and  decency's  sake,  and  actedas  the  arbiter  andrefieree  in  theiE  lidiciiloiia 
feoib,  with  as  much  gravity  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  assnme  on  sodii  an 
occasion.  To  a  talented  man,  whose  every  moment  was  svailalitle  fiir 
purposes  of  bufdness  or  rational  pleasure,  there  was  no  small  degree  of 
irksome  self-denial  in  a  volunteer  <^ce,  from  which  neith^  worldly  credit 
nor  profit  could  result.  But  such  was  the  dimnterested  temper  of  the 
man.  To  do  every  thing  for  every  body  was  his  nature,  and  I  doubt 
if  he  could  have  helped  it. 

I  am  not  certain  as  to  ^  time  when  bis  first  flirtSEdon  eommeneed  wilk 
an  equally  unprofitable  body  of  single  ladies — to  wit^  the  Muaea.  £Sb 
first  woiky  as  I  have  recently  heard,  was  a  novel  called  ^  Baldwin,"  writ- 
ten at  an  eariy  age,  and  poesesdng  some  di^pree  of  merit.  But  I  fa^»e^ 
however  laugmaUe  the  vanity  of  such  an  assumptimi  may  appear,  that 
die  first  impetus  given  to  that  hunour  which  was  so  pccufiaiiy  his  ow% 
crigiBated  in  his  nunifiar  intercourse  with  our  family.  At  tne  tkne  of 
Geoige  IV.'s  aceession,  we  happened  to  be  in  the  secret  of  a  few  of  diose 
fsm>tten  Toiy  Mpnbs  and  quocUibets  which  appeared  in  the  J^kn  BmSt 
and  dsewhere,  and  to  which  Soutfaey  b  pleased  to  allude  in  ihe  ^  Doe* 
tor,**  T^A,  iv.,  p.  383.  These  Baiham  was  sure  to  see  in  the  roogb  proo^ 
and  conferred  on  tfa^n  what  we  had  already  began  to  consid^  a  high 
honowf,  his  hearty  **ycXm£  cur^aroif  and  he  was  not  long  in  tmmpiag 
tlie  eavd  to  our  infinite  satisfection.  To  pass  over  certain  minor  prodnfr* 
tions,  I  well  recollect  the  success  of  his  song, 

"  The  U- 
-Nivenity  we've  got  in  town.** 

Sir  Walter  Scot^  wHo  was  in  London  at  the  time  when  this  humorous 
extravaganza  appeared  in  the  John  Bully  was  most  anxious  to  aseertaaa 
the  author;  and  having  kamt  it  from  my  fether,  ex^vssed  a  partacslar 
desire  to  make  his  acquaintance.  I  feiget  whether  it  was  at  tiie  breakfest 
party  at  whidi  they  met  in  our  house^  that  a  circumstance  occurred  wiuck 
I  have  seen  dsewiiere  imperfectly  stated,  and  whicl^  as  yon  are  f^eased 
to  caB  on  me  fer  anecdote,  I  will  here  give.  In  feet,  umr^  I  taeidy 
mapde  a  certain  popular  chronicler  of  the  Stuarts  wekome  in  aB  gooi 
fellowship,  to  the  use  which  he  has  made  of  my  Boscobel  tracts  and  diaxy, 
T  am  most  chary  of  the  least  shred  appertaining  to  the  family  friendskp- 
with  Sir  Waiter,  which  Lockhart  has  so  kindly  recorded  in  hisl%; 

Thus  it  was.  Scott  had  tasted  at  our  house  the  Yarmootli  bloatets^ 
then  an  article  of  less  savoury  notoriety  than  at  present;  allowed  tiiar 
superiority  to  the  ^^  Finnan  baddies,''  and  inquired  where  ^tuej  were  t» 
be  got     Mj  mother,  having  undertaken  die  commission,  appfied  to  our 

fiidmionger,  Mr.  B ^n,  of  Billingsgate,  a  most  worthy  and  matter-o£- 

&ct  Triton,  whom  no  one  would  have  suspected  of  an  addiction  to  peetiy 
or  romance.  Hearing  that  the  half-hundred  anal!  fishes  were  to  be  sent 
as  fer  as  Sussex-place,  he  rather  shook  Ins  head  at  the  inconTenieBt  dis- 
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tanoe.  *^  Bather  out  of  our  beat^  ma^am.  There  are  plenty  of  places  where 
they  can  be  got  good." 

'^  I  am  8ony  for  that ;  for  I  am  ahead  Sir  Walter  Scott  will  be  duap- 
pQinted,  having  learned  that  yours  are  the  best — " 

^  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ma'am !  God  bless  my  soul,  is  Sir  Walter  in  tOFwn? 
Totm,  go  and  pick  tha  Yery  best  half  hundred  you  can  find  in  that  &esh 
lot  from  TarmoDth.  Well,  ma'am,  and  how  is  he  looking?  Why,  if  yoa 
had  told  me  iiiey  were  for  him^  I  would  have  sent  them  to  Jemsalem,  or 
Johnny  Groat*s  house.  Now  mind,  Tom,  that  the  boy  starts  directly ; 
— remembw,  24,  Sussex-place,  and  no  mistake  about  it. 

This  circumstance  being  recounted  to  Scott,  he  cordially  exdanned, 
"  Well  now,  this  is  something  like  real,  tangible  fame.  I  like  this  more 
than  all  the  minauderies  of  the  old  French  countesses  who  used  to  bother 
me  at  Paris  with  their  extrayagant  compliments,  and  were  only  thinking, 
m  be  sworn,  of  their  own  vanity,  aU  the  while/' 

To  return  to  my  theme,  and  the  family  gossip  with  which  it  is  una- 
voidably mixed.  In  my  mother's  presentation  copy  of  the  Ingoldsby 
Legends,  written  in  Barham^s  own  heuid,  occmra  the  toHowing  distich: 

To  Mrs.  Hughes,  who  made  me  do  'em. 
Quod  placeo  est — si  placeo — tuum. 

Tile  same  friendly  spirit  dictated  the  dedication  of  his  ^  Cousin  Ni- 
cholas" to  my  second  son  in  his  boyhood.  The  fact  is,  that  my  mo- 
ther,* to  whom  Lockhart  has  alluded  as  a  frequent  correspondent  of  Scott 
and  Southey,  and  who  inherited  a  family  stock  of  strange  tales  and  le- 
gends, sugg^ted  the  subject  of  Hamilton  Tighe  to  Banbam.  The  ori- 
ginal ghost-stoiy,  in  the  circumstances  of  which  he  made  some  slight 
alteration,  was  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Fye, 
the  poet-laureate,  a  neighbour,  and  brother  magistrate  of  my  maternal 
grandfather,  Mr.  W.,  and  the  date  of  it  was  supposed  to  be  conneeted  vrith 
the  taking  oi  Yigo,  This  legend,  which  appeared  in  Bentle^s  Miseel-' 
lany^  was  the  first  in  the  series,  and  is,  as  an  illustration  of  his  peculiar 
style,  vForth  better  criticism  than  my  own.  Suffice  it  to  state,  vmat  my 
friend  Miss  Hfitford  can  confirm,  that  the  simple  recitation  of  **  Hamilton 
Tighe"  has  actually  made  persons  start  and  turn  pale,  and  com^^ain  of 
nervous  excitement. 

"  Patty  Morgan,  the  Milkmaid's  Story,"  and  the  "Dead  Drummer," 
were  transmitted  also  to  him  through  the  same  medium;  the  former 
having  been  recounted  to  us  by  Lady  Eleanor  Butler,  as  a  whimsical 
Welsh  legend,  which  had  diverted  her  much,  the  latter  by  Sr  Walter 
Scott,  who  having  better  means  than  most  men  of  ascertaining  &cts  and 
names,  befieved  in  their  authenticity.  I  think,  but  am  not  certain, 
that  the  "  Hand  of  Glory"  was  suggested  by  a  conversation  at  our  hous» 
on  the  subject  of  country  superstitions.  Of  the  source  of  ^^  remaining 
legends,  I  am  ignorant^  save  that  the  basis  of  some  of  them  was  furnished 
by  an  old  popidb  book  in  the  library  of  Sion  College,  from  vrhich,  as  from 

*  I  camiot  aDow  the  mentioa  of  this  admirable  lady  to  pass,  without  paying  my 
tcibnte — slight  as  it  is— to  her  virtues  and  acoompliahmenta.  Mrs.  Hughes'  ood- 
versational  powers  are  unequalled — her  activity  is  perfectly  wondezful  for  her  yrars 
— (Irememher  hearing  that  she  distanced  poor  Mr.  Barham,  who  like  "  panting 
time  toiled  after  her  in  vain,"  on  the  downs  near  her  charming  residence  in  BeriL- 
shire)— her  spirits  are  as  buoyant  as  those  of  a  girl — and  her  correspondence  is  the 
delight  of  bfisr  mnnerous  firieods.  Some  of  the  happiest  and  most  profitable  hoars 
qC  my  life  have  been  spent  in  her  society.  W.  H.  A* 
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other  scniroes,  Baiiuun  was  wont  to  gratify  his  loye  of  heraldry  and  antiqiia- 
rianism.  It  was,  as  it  should  seem,  the  incautious  use  of  these  Tnstt£^^^ 
which  drew  down  the  animadversions  of  a  respectable  joint-stock  book, 
but  <%>laying  abiUtj  in  some  of  its  articles,  impertinenoe  in  others,  and 
oertainfy  most  wilful  unfedmess  in  that  devoted  to  the  ^*  Ingoldsbj  Le- 
gends." That  naughty  Gaul,  Eustache  de  Beaujolois,  your  own  whilome 
correspondent,  in  the  magazine  of  your  founding,  would  perhaps  say 
*'  J'y  trouye  beaucoup  plus  de  I'espnt  du  Bonhomme  Jobard,  que  qb 
*  L'esprit  du  Siede;'  *'  and  I  am  sorry  to  recount  similar  oontumacity  on 
the  part  of  the  admonished.  On  first  being  apprised  of  the  admonitioii, 
the  following  inexcusably  whimsical  sortie  escaped  from  our  £nend: 

For  turning  grave  things  to  farce.  Prior  asserts. 
That  a  ladle  once  stuck  in  an  old  woman's  skirts ; 
My  Muse  may  then  truly  esteem  it  a  boon. 
If  in  hers  there  sticks  only — a  bit  of  a  spoon. 

All  Barham's  care  and  forethought  were  employed  on  more  prosaic 
matters  of  business,  professional  and  otherwise,  and  the  ^'Ingoldsby 
Legends"  were  the  occasional  relief  of  a  suppressed  plethora  of 
native  fun.  The  same  relaxation  which  some  men  seek  in  music; 
pictures,  cards,  or  newspapers,  he  sought  in,  as  it  were,  stripping  off 
his  coat  to  have  a  hearty  romp  with  the  laughing  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, in  the  confidence  of  a  bold  unsuspicious  nature.  Many  of  these 
efl^ons  were  written  while  waiting  for  a  cup  of  tea,  a  raiuoad  train, 
or  an  unpunctual  acquaintance,  on  some  stray  cover  of  a  letter  in 
his  pocket-book :  one  in  particular  served  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a  hot 
walk  up  Richmond  Hill.  It  was  rather  a  piece  of  luck  if  he  found  time 
to  joint  together  the  disjecti  membra  poeUe  in  a  fsdr  copy  :  and  before 
the  favoured  few  had  done  laughing  at  some  rhyme  which  nad  never  en- 
tered a  man's  head  before,  the  zealous  Bentley  had  popped  the  whole  into 
type.  After  all,  the  imputed  instances  of  inadvertence  (for  no  one  who 
Knew  him  would  style  it  irreverence),  chiefly  occur  in  that  part  of  the 
series,  in  which  his  purpose,  to  my  knowledge,  was  to  quis  that  spirit  of 
flirtation  with  the  scarlet  Lady  of  Babylon,  which  has  of  late  assumed  a 
prettv  marked  shape.  It  was  difficult  to  prosecute  this  end  without  con- 
founding the  scriptural  St.  Peter  with  the  Dagon  of  the  Vatican. 

It  is  nardly  necessary  to  point  out  passages  of  a  graver  cast  in  the 
"  Hand  of  Glory,"  "  Lord  Tom  Noddy,"  "  The  Dead  Drummer,"  and  the 
^'  Black  Mousquetaire,*'  indicative  of  powers  of  a  different  description  from 
the  humorous  and  quaint,  which  might  have  been  successfully  developed  if 
he  had  been  an  author  by  profession  ;  but  time  and  opportunity  were 
wanting.  The  verses,  which  I  understand  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Bentley, 
during  his  last  illness,  will  probably,  if  made  public,  confirm  this  im- 
pression, as  indeed  would  lines  which  I  have  seen,  suggested  by  the  do- 
mestic afflictions  before  alluded  to.  But  with  all  his  open-heartedness, 
Barham  was  too  sensible  a  man  of  the  world,  ^'  to  wear  his  heart  upon 
his  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at,"  as  authors  of  greater  name,  and  with  a  less 
instinctive  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  have  done.  Or  rather,  with  every  possible 
respect  for  the  public,  he  shrank  from  inviting  its  sympathy  towards  his 
own  private  affairs. 

Did  you  know  that  the  "  Singular  Passage  in  the  Life  of  the  late 
Henry  Harris,  B.D.,"  which  reminds  one  very  much  of  SchiQer's  "Geis- 
terscher,"  was  founded  on  circumstances  that  came  under  our  fiieod's 
own  knowledge  .^     Of  this  he  himself  assured   me,  stating  that  they 
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puzzled,  startled,  and  haunted  him  in  no  small  degree.  He  had  attended, 
as  a  clergyman,  the  sick  bed  of  a  yonng  ladj  who  perseyered,  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  sincerity,  in  the  strange  story  which  the  pages  in  question  detail. 

E[is  familiar  correspondents  could,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  style 
of  bis  letters,  confirm  my  assertion  as  to  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which 
the  legends  were  composed,  emanating  from  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous, 
which,  like  an  irresistible  physical  impulse,  struggled  for  a  vent.  If  I 
may  be  allowed  to  continue  the  parallel,  the  lau^dng  gas  thus  evolved 
gave  relief  and  distinctness,  like  the  luminous  atmosphere  difiPused  by  a 
Bude  light,  to  the  subject  of  the  letter,  whether  it  were  business,  counsel, 
or  statement  of  fact.  His  verse  was  in  truth  a  mere  transcript  of  his 
correspondence  and  conversation. 

You  perceive,  I  am  sure,  the  reasons  which  preclude  me  from  prov- 
ing this  assertion  by  quotation  or  reference.  One  will  sufi&ce.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment,  it  would  seem  like  a  mockery, of  death,  and  a  callous  indif- 
ference to  the  feelings  of  his  family,  to  cite  passages  almost  unavoidably 
connected  with  their  own  joyous  and  familiar  associations.  It  is  for  his 
son  alone  (and  no  man  ever  possessed  a  son  mor6  congenial  in  mind,  or 
more  identified  with  his  own  pursuits)  to  remove  at  some  future  time  the 
interdict  which  their  own  feelmgs  must  now  impose  on  those  who  knew 
and  valued  the  subject  of  this  hasty  sketch.  I  have  now  only  to  add  the 
lines,  and  remain.  Dear  Ainsworth,  faithfully  yours, 

jDonmngUm  Priory,  July,  24.  John  Hughes. 

P.S.  His  choice  of  scene  for  the  Ingoldsby  Legends  arose  from  his  local  in- 
terest in  Kent,  where  he  possessed  a  landed  patrimony  (of  what  amount  I 
know  not),  and,  as  I  have  generally  understood,  good  county  connexions. 
All  bis  early  recollections  seemed  interwoven  with  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
bis  favourite  anticipation  to  consist  in  getting  an  occasional  holiday  to  visit  it, 
or  rout  up  a  fresh  Kentish  legend. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  R.  H.  BARHAM. 

And  hath  the  grave  closed  o'er  him  ?     Tis  a  strange 
And  startling  thought  to  realise — this  Earth, 

God  wot,  is  full  of  sudden,  mournful  change ; 
But  even  now,  his  lays  of  genial  mirth 

Yet  ringing  on  their  lips  within  the  range 
Familiar  of  each  English  household-hearth. 

Young  happy  voices  ask  in  altered  tone 

The  saddening  question,  •*  Father,  is  he  gone  ?" 

Tears  answer  from  the  hard  and  thoughtful  eye, 

Unwont  to  weep: — 'twas  a  bright  episode. 
Like  the  sun's  gleam  athwart  an  o'ercast  sky. 

To  interchange,  upon  Ufe's  toiling  road, 
A  word  of  cheer  with  one  whose  sympathy 

Was  true  and  cordial — whose  heart  o'erflow'd 
With  human  charities ; — who  gently  wore 
The  privilege  of  genius,  wit,  and  lore. 

Well  loved  by  every  one  who  knew  him — best 

By  those  who  knew  him  most: — on  this  one  thought. 

Trite  though  it  be,  abiding  hope  must  rest ; 

The  world's  poor  gauds  and  trophies  are  as  nought 

Within  the  silent  tomb  ;  to  this  stern  test. 

Wit,  wisdom,  wealth,  and  empire,  all  are  brought, 
.  And  nouffht  enduringly  survives  on  earth, 

Save  God's  own  richer  guerdons^  Heart  and  Worth. 
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Thus  in  some  Tillage  chufcb-jard  briefly  fade 
Spring*s  puny  flowers,  ill-mated  with  the  scene ; 

While,  children  of  the  mighty  forest-gbde. 
The  massive  yew  and  holly  evergreen 

From  year  to  year  spread  their  ancestral  shade 
Over  the  good  man's  grave: — the  breeze,  between 

Their  foliage  whispering,  seems  at  Heaven's  behest. 

To  breathe  of  peace,  and  everlasting  rest 
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Br  Thomas  Roscoe,  Esq. 

I. 

Child  of  a  dirk  and  stormy  sire,* 

With  soul  of  conquest,  nashing 
A  flame^  that  quench'd  e'en  Eastern  fire. 

Where  rival  worlds  were  clashing ; 
And  rival  faitns  fought  to  the  death. 

To  plant  the  cross  or  crescent, 
And  love  and  knighthood  pour'd  their  brestth 

Where  woman's  eyes  shone  present: 
Land  of  the  fiery  brave — of  love. 
Sweet  Eden  clime— around— above! 
How  many  a  wild  and  thrilling  tale, 
Dark  passion  pour'd  upon  thy  gale. 
Till  thy  bright  daughters'  cheek  flush*d  red — 
Grew  pale  with  fear — new  glory  shed 
Its  splendour  o'er  each  patriot  muse. 
Thy  nigh-soul'd  genius  dared  to  choose. 
But  ne'er  its  notes  are  strung  to  gladness 
Of  such  sweet  force,  to  deeper  sadness — 
Love  more  intense,  adventurous  spirit — 
Strange  woes,  than  when  thy  sons  inherit 
The  fire  once  kindled  in  thy  breast. 
In  thy  grand  painter's  fate  expressed ! 

Say,  mighty  genius — what  the  guerdon 

For  faith,  toil,  sufferings — ^works  divine  ? 
For  love  scarce  less  than  such  as  dared  on 

Horeb's  and  Calvary's  mounts  to  shine  ? 
When  prophet  bards  shed  Heaven's  own  splendour 

On  Earth's  cold  sphere — 'twas  still  the  same 
Dark  world  you  fill'd  with  light — ^to  render 

Back  ingrate  storms  of  death  and  shame. 
And  long  tiiat  world  in  guilt  and  woe. 
Rued  'neath  its  giant  kings  the  blow. 
Which  struck  at  Heaven's  own  legates^ — ^Mind, 
Love,  Genius,  Truth,  to  death  consigned. 
On  such  a  world,  so  stain'd  with  crime, 
Faith's  high-strung  souls  of  every  clime, 
Wreck'd  ere  their  noon  of  fame  beam  high. 
Like  him,  Spain's  poet-painter,  die  ; 
(Who  on  his  death-couch  grasp'd  a  name. 
The  world  that  8cofl*d  must  still  piodaim ;} 
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Still  hold  aloft  a  giiidiDg  star 
To  souls  of  beauty,  in  tlieir  war 
Of  lore  and  light  with  earth's  vain  show. 
Idols  of  clay  that  rale  below. 
Ambition,  liate,  pride,  eovy,  rear 
Fame's  trophies  to  the  minds  they  fear, 
And  rivals  wreathe  the  crown  that  glows 
Immortal  on  truth's  painter's  brows. 

HI. 
Say,  was  the  love  too  strong  for  death. 

Deep,  self^ievoted,  bent  on  high ; 
Victor  o'er  nature's  dying  breath,  •■ 

And  glorying  in  the  heart's  last  sigh. 
To  find  on  earth  a  resting  place  ? 
In  woman's  arms  a  home  c^  peace  ? 
To  gaze  on  nature^  varying  race. 
Whose  brightest,  loveliest,  soonest  cease  ? 
No  !  on  BIB  boyhood's  visions  broke 
Forms  that  the  fervid  spirit  spoke, 
Predoom'd  to  run  a  brief  career 
Of  all  most  painful,  yet  most  dear. 
Passions  that  soar — ^to  hurl  from  high ! 
Proud  hopes  that  mock— jovs  near  that  fly, 
And  seen  at  distance  thro*  the  gloom. 
Flashes  of  ^lory  from  the  tomb ! 
Say,  what  his  dreams  of  youth's  bright  mom, 
Ere  manhood  woke  to  aims  new  bom  ? 
Ah !  if  they  shadow'd  forth  the  scene — 
The  storm  without — ^the  fire  within — 
With  half  the  speaking  force  and  truth. 
That  in  his  forms  of  deathless  youth 
Still  breathe— dark  was  that  startling  dream, 
With  auguries  fraught,  sad  as  my  theme  ; 
For  love  had  taught  his  heart  to  fear. 
And  spirit-words  first  met  his  ear. 

IV. 

**  Thine  evil-genius  of  the  earth 

Bids  thee  awake — go  on  thy  way, 
With  long  &rewell  to  boyhood's  murth, 

Youth's  soul-bora  joys  that  may  not  stay. 
Farewell  the  visionary  bliss, 

Unutterable  thoughts  that  beam 
On  love  and  genius !  ere  at  this 

Dark  eclipse  of  their  glorious  dream, — 
I  come  thy  destined  path  to  trace. 
And  read  the  dark  lines  of  thy  iace ; 
That  brow  tlmt  marks  thee  for  my  own. 
With  me  to  traverse  earth  alone : 
Not  one  to  feel — ^to  sympathise 
With  thy  fond  nature's  smiles  or  sighs-" 
To  aid  thy  daring  hope  of  fiune. 
Shield  from  the  cold  world's  scorn  and  blame. 
For  thee  ambition — grandeur  shine? 
They  worship  at  another  shrine ; 
But  in  their  intervals  of  rest. 
Still  point  the  thorns  that  pierce  thy  bmst. 
And  while  thy  works  adorn  their  pride, 
Thy  genius,  like  thy  wants,  deride. 
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The  frieDd  shall  hurl  pale  Envy's  dart, 
In  each  thou  lov'st  a  rival  start ; 
And  start'st  thou  as  her  name  I  hreathe  ? 
Another  claims  that  bridal  wreath. 
Nor  in  yon  bright  and  festal  throng. 
Thy  spirit  drinks  love*s  rapturous  song ; 
Nor  thou  the  sordid  father*s  care, 
"Who  dooms  her  young  heart  to  despair ; 
M^hikt  thou  a  toil-worn  exile  driven. 
Like  some  doom'd  thing  from  hopes  of  Heaven, 
Wear^st  out  thy  manhood's  joyless  day ; 
Then  diest!  but  how,  I  dare  not  say, 
Lest  mad  despair  my  victim  seize. 
And  earth's  vow'd  vengeance  e'er  should  cease 
To  dash  proud  genius'  towering  hopes. 
And  close  the  prison  gate  that  opes 
*  But  on  the  tomb  !* — The  vision  fled. 
Time  past^-the  lovei^s  heart  hath  bled. 
All  but  the  painter's  fire  is  dead ! 
His  glorious  rooming  dreams  are  o'er. 
Ere  noon  the  evening  shadows  lowV ; 
And  hour  by  hour,  and  day  by  day, 
His  fate*s  unravell'd  threaos  betray 
The  colour  of  his  lot  foretold. 
His  youth's  warm  fancies,  all  grown  cold. 
But  wheresoe'er  love's  exile  roam. 
In  his  sad  heart  hath  made  its  home, 
One  deep  enduring  faith — a  love 
That  builds  its  sabbath  home  above, 
And  with  his  art  beloved  will  dare 
To  battle  with  the  fiend.  Despair ; 
The  dream  that  o*er  his  memory's  waste. 
Its  darkest  hues  of  sorrow  traced ; 
The  haunting  voice  of  happier  years. 
That  turns  all  else  to  dust  and  tears ; 
While  ever  at  the  wanderer's  side. 
That  world-bom  spirit  will  deride 
Those  ills,  which  tne  world's  tools  declare 
Souls  not  of  clay  must  ever  share ; 
And  faster  as  Fate's  arrows  sped 
Their  malice  on  the  sufferer's  head. 
From  the  deep  fount  of  love  within. 
Heaven's  hymns  of  rapturous  joy  b^n. 
Earthly  love  and  fame  no  more, 
Bound  the  wing'd  spirit  to  Time's  shore ; 
All  other  lights  of  Heaven  grew  dim 
Before  the  splendour  beams  of  him 
Whose  brightness  shone  in  living  power. 
On  the  worn  pilgrim's  dying  hour. 
And  when  the  notes  of  ecstacy. 
Trembled  on  lips  that  scom'd  to  sigh. 
And  the  world's  tutor'd  voice  again 
Said  that  he  raved-— out  flash'd  it  then. 
The  beaming  thought  of  purest  fire, 
Whose  seraph-wing  still  mounting  higher. 
Than  e'er  its  loftiest  flight,  now  shed 
Undying  radiance  round  that  head 
Of  holiest  majesty  and  love : 
Then  rose  his  spint^ong  above ; 
With  that  one  grand  rebuke  of  earth, 
Hb  genius  sought  its  heavenlier  birth. 
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THE  ERROR. 
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Chap.  L 

THE  ATTACK  AND  THE  BESCUE. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Georges — ^it  does  not  matter  which^ 
though  perhi^s  the  reader  may  disooyer  in  the  course  of  this  history. 
After  all,  what  does  it  signify  m  what  king's  reign  an  eyent  happened, 
for  althoos^i  there  may  he  something  in  giying  to  any  particular  story 
"a  local  nahitation  and  a  name/'  yet  there  is  nothing,  strange  to  say, 
which  eives  one — I  speak  firom  my  own  experience — a  greater  perception 
of  the  aelusiyeness  of  eyery  thing  on  earth,  tl^an  the  study  of,  and  deep 
Mqnaintance  with  the  annals  of  a  many-lined  monarchy.  To  see  how 
these  spoilt  children  of  fortune  haye  fought  and  struggled,  coyeted  and 
endeayoured,  obtained  or  haye  been  disappointed,  hoped,  feared,  joyed, 
and  passed  away — ay,  passed,  so  that  the  monumental  stone  and  a  few 
histcnic  lines  from  friend  and  foe,  as  dry  as  doubtful,  are  all  that  remains 
of  them — ^it  gires  us  a  sensation  that  all  on  earth  is  a  delusion,  that  his- 
tory is  but  the  pages  of  a  dream-book,  the  truest  chronicle,  but  a  record 
of  the  unreal  pageants  that  are  gone. 

Howeyer  that  may  be,  it  was  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Georges — I 
wont  be  particular  as  to  the  date,  for  Heayen  knows  I  am  likely  to  be 
mistaken  in  the  curl  of  a  whig,  or  the  fashion  of  a  sleeye-button,  and 
tiien  what  would  the  antiquaries  say? 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Greorges — thank  Heayen,  there  were 
four  of  them,  in  long  and  eyen  succession,  so  that  I  may  do  any  thing  I 
like  with  the  coats,  waistcoats,  and  breeches,  and  have  a  yast  range 
through  a  wUdemess  of  petticoats  (hooped  and  unhooped,  tight,  loose, 
long,  short,  flowing,  tucked  up),  to  say  nothing  of  flounces  and  furbelows, 
he^des  head-dresses,  in  endless  yariety,  patches,  powder,  and  pomatum, 
fans,  gloves,  and  high-heeled  shoes.  Heaven  and  earth  what  a  scope ! — 
hut  I  am  determined  to  write  this  work  just  as  it  suits  me.  I  have 
written  enoue^h  as  it  suits  the  public,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  find  that  I 
have  suited  tnem,  but  in  this,  I  hope  and  trust,  botn  to  please  my  public 
and  myself  too.  Thus  I  wish  to  secure  myself  a  clear  field,  and  there- 
fore to  declare,  in  the  first  instance,  that  I  will  stand  upon  no  imities  of 
time  or  place,  but  will  indulge  in  all  the  vaganes  that  I  please,  will 
wander  hither  and  thither  at  my  own  discretion,  will  dwell  upon  those 
points  that  please  myself  as  long  as  I  can  find  pleasure  therein,  and  will 
leap  over  every  unsafe  or  disameable  place  with  the  bound  of  a  kanga- 
roo. That  b^g  settled,  and  perfectly  agreed  upon  between  the  reader 
and  myself,  we  will  go  on  if  you  please. 

It  was  in  the  reig^  of  one  of  the  Creorges— I  have  a  great  mind  to 
^^  away  again,  but  I  wont,  for  it  is  well  to  be  compas^onate — when  a 
gentleman  of  six  or  seven-and-twenty  years  of  age,  rode  along  a  pleasant 
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country  road,  somewhere  in  the  west  of  England.  It  was  eventide,  when 
the  sun,  tired  with  his  long  raoe^  slowly  wends  downward  to  the  place  of 
his  repose,  looking  hads  with  a  heaming  gUmoe  of  satis&ction  (xi  the 
hright  things  he  has  seen,  and  like  a  benevolent  heart,  snuling  at  the 
blessings  and  the  benefits  he  has  left  behind  him. 

The  season  of  the  year  was  <»ie  that  has  served  poets  and  ronumoe- 

writers  a  great  deal,  and  which  with  very  becoming,  but  somewhat  didbo- 

nest  gratitude,  they  have  praised  ten  times  more  than  it  deserves.    It 

was,  m  short,   spring — ^that  season  when  we  are  often  enticed  to  wander 

forth  by  a  bri^t  sky,  as  if  for  die  express  purpose  of  being  wet  to 

the  skin  by  a  drenchiii^  shower,  or  cut  to  the  heart  by  the  piercing  eait 

wind — ^that  coquettish  season  that  is  never  for  ten  nunutes  in  the  same 

mind,  wfaidi  defights  in  disappiunting  expeotations,  and  in  frowning  as 

ioon  as  she  has  smiled.     Let  those  who  love  coquettes  sing^  of  spn^, 

Ibr  my  part,  I  abhor  the  whole  race  of  them.    Nevertfaelees,  tfam  is 

aomeftmnff  very  engaging  in  that  first  youth  of  the  year.     We  may  be 

cross  wim  its  wild  tridm  and  sportive  mischief,  we  may  be  vexed  at  its 

whims  and  caprices  as  with  those  of  an  untamed  boy  or  girl,  but  yet 

ihere  is  a  grace  in  its  wafwaxdness,  a  softness  in  its  bhie  violet  eyas,  a 

brightness  in  its  onoontaminated  smile,  a  lustre  even  in  the  peniteotiai 

tesffs,  dried  up  as  soon  as  shed,  that  has  a  charm  we  cannot,  if  we  wodd, 

shake  o£    Oh  yes,  youth  and  spring  speak  to  every  heart  of  hope,  and 

hope  is  the  magic  of  life !     Do  you  not  see  the  glorious  promise  of  great 

thmgs  to  be  done  in  that  wild  and  wayward  boy?    Do  you  not  see  the 

bright  assurance  of  wanner  and  mellower  days  to  come  in  that  dieqeered 

April  sky?    Youth,  and  spring,  and  hope,  toey  are  a  glad  triad,  insepa* 

rable  in  essence,  and  all  aspiring  towards  the  everlasting  goal  of  thoogbt 

—the  Future. 

It  was  the  month  of  May — ^now  if  poets  and  romanoe-writer^  as  we 
have  before  said,  have  done  injustice,  or  more  than  justice  to  spring,  as  a 
whole,  never  were  two  poor  months  so  scandalously  overpraised  as  Apdl 
and  May.    The  good  old  Scotch  poet  declares  that  in  A^il, 

Primroses  paint  the  sweet  plain, 

And  summer  returning  rejoices  the  swain, 

but  rarely,  oh,  how  rarely,  do  we  ever  see  primroses  busy  at  sudi  artisti- 
cal  work;  and  as  for  summer,  if  he  is  returning  at  all,  it  is  like  a  boy 
ffoing  back  to  school,  and  lingering  sadly  by  the  way.  Such,  at  least,  is 
toe  case  nowadays,  and  if  the  advice  of  another  old  poet,  who  teUs  ns, 

Stir  not  a  clout» 
Till  May  be  out, 

would  seem  to  prove  that  in  ancient  times,  as  well  as  at  present  liaq 
was  by  no  means  so  genial  a  month,  as  it  has  pleased  certain  personages 
to  represent  it.  Nevertheless,  we  know  that  every  now  and  thai  in  May^ 
comes  in  a  wann  and  summer-like  day,  bright,  and  aof^  and  beantifhli 
full  of  a  tempered  sunshine,  appearing  after  the  cold  days  of  winter^  like 
joy  succeeding  sorrow,  and  entenderod  by  the  memories  of  the  pas^ 
such  was  the  sort  of  day  upcm  which  the  traveller  we  have  spoken  of  rode 
on  upon  his  way  through  a  very  &ir  and  smiling  oountay.  The  aeason 
had  been  somewhat  earfy  in  its  expansion;  the  weather  had  been  un- 
usually mild  in  March;  firequent  and  heavy  lowers  had  succeeded  in 
April,  and  pouring  through  the  veins  of  the  earth  the  bountiful  libatkm 
of  the  sky,  nad  wanned  the  bosom  of  our  common  mother  to  a  rich,  and 
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ktely  glow.  The  trees  were  all  out  in  lea^  but  yet  not  su£Scienily  un- 
dosed  to  have  lost  the  rich  yarietj  of  hues,  displayed  by  the  early  buds. 
The  colouring  wcnild  hare  been  almost  that  of  autumn,  so  bright  and 
ffMwiifftM  were  the  tints  upon  the  wood,  had  it  not  been  for  a  certain 
tenderness  of  aspect  which  spoke  of  youth  and  not  decay.  There  was 
the  oak  in  its  red  and  brown,  here  and  there  minded  with  the  verdant 
hue  of  sonuner,  but  beside  it  waved  the  beech,  with  its  long  arms  robed 
in  the  gentlest  and  the  softest  green,  the  ash  pointed  its  taper  fingers  in 
the  direction  where  the  wind  was  going,  and  the  larch  lifted  up  its  grace- 
ful spire,  fringed  with  its  grass-like  filaments,  while  its  beautiful  cones, 
fbU  of  their  coral  studs,  afforded  ornaments,  that  queens  might  be 
proud  to  wear.  The  fields  were  spangled  with  a  thousand  flowers,  and 
ereiy  bank  and  hedge  was  jewelled  with  vegetable  stars;  not  only 
the  pale  violet,  and  the  yellow  primrose,  but  the  purple  columbine  and 
the  white  hawthorn,  even  the  odorous-breathed  cowsHp,  the  wild  gera- 
mnm,  and  a  long  list  beside,  were  all  spreading  their  beauty  in  the 
evening  air,  and  glittering  with  the  drops  of  a  shower  not  long  passed  by* 
Overhead,  too,  the  sky  was  full  of  radiance,  warm  yet  soft,  deep  in  the 
aiore,  yet  tinted  with  the  evening  light,  as  .if  the  sunbeams  were  the 
threads  of  a  crimson  woof  woven  in  with  the  blue  warp  of  the  sky. 

But  enough  of  this,  it  was  a  very  fine  evening,  of  a  very  fine  day,  of  a 
veiy  fine  season,  and  that  surely  was  enough  to  make  any  man  nappy 
who  had  good  health,  a  guinea  in  his  purse,  and  had  not  committed 
either  murder  or  bigamy.  The  horseman  seemed  to  feel  the  influence  of 
the  scene  as  much  as  could  be  expected  of  any  man.  When  he  was  in  a 
green  bowery  lane,  with  the  wild  plants  trailing  up  and  down  the  red 
honks,  and  he  could  neither  look  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left;,  he  whistled 
snatches  of  a  popular  song,  when  he  rose  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  could 
gaze  over  the  world  around,  he  looked  at  the  green  fields,  or  the  dear 
stream,  or  the  woody  coverts  with  searching  and  yet  well  satisfied  eyes, 
and  murmured  to  himself,  '^  Capital  sport  here,  I  dare  say." 

He  seemed  to  be  fond  of  variety,  for  sometimes  he  trotted  his  horse, 
sometimes  made  him  canter,  sometimes  brought  him  into  a  walk,  but  it 
would  appear  that  there  was  a  certain  portion  of  humanity  mingling  with 
the  latent  motives  for  these  proceedings,  inasmuch  as  the  walk  was  either 
up  or  down  a  steep  hill,  the  canter  over  a  soft  piece  of  turf  wherever  it 
could  be  found,  and  the  trot,  where  the  road  was  tolerably  leveL  Ever 
and  anon,  too,  he  patted  the  beast's  neck,  and  talked  to  him  quite 
friendly,  and  the  horse  would  have  answered  him  in  the  same  tone,  be- 
yond doubt,  if  horses'  throats  and  tongues  had  been  formed  by  nature 
with  the  design  of  holding  long  conversations.  Such  not  being  the  case, 
however,  all  the  beast  coidd  do  to  express  his  satisfiiu^tion  at  ms  master's 
commendations,  was  to  arch  his  neck  and  bend  down  his  under  lip  till  it 
touched  his  chest,  and  put  his  quivering  ears  backwards  and  forwards  in 
a  very  significant  manner.  It  was  a  handsome  animal,  of  a  bright  bay 
colour,  about  fifteen  hands  and  a  half  high,  strongly  built,  yet  showing  a 
good  deal  of  blood,  and  its  coat  was  as  soft  and  shining  as  satin.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  red  dust  about  its  feet  and  legs  however,  which  showed 
that  it  had  made  a  somewhat  long  journey,  but  yet  it  displayed  no  signs 
of  weariness,  its  head  had  no  drowsy  droop,  like  that  of  a  county  mem- 
ber on  the  Wk  benches  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  after  a  long  de- 
bate.    Oh  no,  there  was  muscle  and  courage  for  forty  miles  more,  had  it 
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been  necessary,  and  the  noble  beast  would  have  done  it  light  wil- 
linglj.  The  horseman  rode  him  well — ^that  is  to  saj,  lightly,  and 
though  he  was  tall,  muscular,  and  powerful  in  frame,  many  a  man 
of  less  weight  would  hare  wearied  his  horse  mudi  more.  His  hand 
was  light  and  easy,  his  seat  was  light  and  easy,  and  his  very  look 
was  light  and  easy.  There  was  no  black  care  sat  behind  that  hom- 
man,  so  that  the  burden  was  not  burdensome,  and  the  pair  went  on  toge- 
ther with  alacrity  and  good  fellowship.  The  gentleman's  dress  was  in 
Tory  good  taste,  neither  too  smart  nor  too  plain,  well  fitted  for  a  joume^, 
yet  not  unfitted  for  a  draMring-room  in  the  morning.  This  is  enough 
upon  that  subject,  and  I  will  not  say  another  word  about  it,  but  as  to  ids 
nee,  I  must  have  a  word  or  two  more — ^it  was  gay  and  good-humooied, 
and  though  it  might  be  called  somewhat  thoughtless  in  expression,  yet 
somehow — I  know  not  very  well  from  what  cause — ^when  one  examined 
it  one  was  coDvinced  that  the  thoughtless  look  was  more  a  naXtet  of 
habit  than  of  nature.  He  was  dark  in  complexion,  but  with  a  healthy 
glow  in  his  cheeks,  and  though  certidnly  his  face  was  not  as  pei£sct  ss 
that  of  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere^  yet  few  would  hare  scruqpled  to  pronounce 
him  a  good-looking  man.  There  was  also  an  easy,  almost  cardess 
swinging,  rapid  air  about  him,  which  generally  engages  kindly  fed- 
ings,  if  it  cannot  secure  much  respect ;  and  one  could  not  watdi  lum 
come  cantering  over  the  lea,  with  his  open,  smiling  face,  without  judging 
he  would  make  an  entertaining,  good-humoured  companion,  with  wnom 
any  body  might  pass  a  few  hours  very  pleasantly. 

Thus  ne  rode  along,  blithe  as  a  lark,  till  the  sun  went  down  in  gioiy, 
showing  at  the  distance  of  about  a  couple  of  miles,  the  spire  of  a  small 
church  in  a  small  town— or  perhaps  I  had  better  call  it  a  village,  for  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  had  grown  up  to  townhood  in  those  days. 

The  hint  I  have  given  that  he  could  see  the  spire  of  the  chuiich  must 
have  shown  the  reader,  that  at  the  moment  of  the  sun's  setting  he  wis 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  for  there  are  no  plains  in  that  part  of  the  coantiy, 
and  it  was  well  wooded  also.  Down  from  the  spot  at  which  he  had  thea 
arrived,  in  a  line  very  nearly  direct  towards  the  spire,  descended  the  road, 
crossing  first  a  small  patch  of  common,  perhaps  not  twenty  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  then  entering  between  deep,  shady  banks,  as  it  went  down  the 
hill,  not  only  arched  over  with  shrubs,  but  canopied  by  the  branches  of 
tall  trees.  There  was  quite  sufficient  light  in  the  sky  to  show  him  the 
entrance  of  this  green  avenue,  and  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  looked  <m, 
"  What  a  pretty  approach  to  the  village;  how  peaceful  and  quiet  evmy 
thing  looks." 

He  was  not  aware  that  he  had  work  to  do  in  that  quiet  road,  nor  that  it 
was  to  be  of  anything  but  a  peaceful  character,  but  so  it  is  with  us  in  hk, 
we  never  know  what  is  before  us  at  the  next  step.  We  nuiy  scheme,  and 
we  may  calculate;  we  may  devise,  and  we  may  expect,  but,  afier  all,  we 
are  but  blind  men,  led  we  know  not  whither  by  a  dog,  and  the  do| ' 
name  is.  Fate. 

YThen  he  saw  that  he  was  so  near  the  village,  he  slackened  his  pac 
and  proceeded  at  a  walk,  wishing,  like  a  wise  and  experienced  equestrian,  i 
bring  his  horse  in  cooL  At  the  first  trees  of  the  road  a  deeper  shade  can 
into  the  twili&^ht  About  half  a  mile  fiirther  it  became  quite  dark  undc 
the  boughs,  whatever  it  might  be  in  the  open  fields ;  the  darimess  did  m 
make  hun  quicken  his  pace,  jmt  the  minute  after  he  heard  some  aouoi. 
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Lefore  him  which  did.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  expltun  what  those  sounds 
were,  or  hy  what  process  it  was,  that  striking  upon  the  tympanum  of  his 
ear,  the  two  or  diree  air-waves  conveyed  to  his  Drain  a  notion  that  there 
were  people  in  danger  or  distress  at  no  great  distance.  There  was  a  word 
spoken  in  a  sudden  and  imperative  tone,  and  that  was  the  first  sound  he 
heard,  and  then  there  was  a  vcnce  of  remonstrance  and  entreaty,  a  wo- 
man's voice,  and  then  something  hke  a  shriek,  not  loud  and  prolonged, 
hut  uttered  as  if  the  person  firom  whose  lips  it  came  caught  it  as  it  was 
issuing  forth,  and  strove  to  siifle  it  in  the  hirth ;  some  loud  swearing  and 
oaths  were  next  heard,  mingled  with  the  noise  of  quick  footfalls,  as  if 
some  one  were  running  fast  towards  the  spot  from  the  side  of  the  village, 
and  the  next  moment  the  horseman  perceived,  at  the  first  indistinctly,  and 
then  clearly,  a  number  of  objects  on  the  road  before  him,  the  largest,  if 
not  the  most  important  of  which  was  a  carriage.  At  the  head  of  the 
horses  which  had  drawn  it  stood  a  man  with  something  in  his  hand  which 
might  be  a  pistol.  At  the  side  of  the  vehicle  were  two  more,  with  a 
saddled  horse  standing  by,  and  they  were  apparently  dragging  out  of  the 
carnage  a  lady  who  seemed  very  unwilling  to  come  forth,  but  from  the 
other  side  was  hurrying  up,  as  hard  as  he  could  run,  another  personage 
of  very  difiPerent  appearance  from  the  three  other  men.  By  this  time  he 
was  within  ten 'yards  of  them,  and  our  horseman,  from  his  elevation  on 
his  beast's  back,  could  see  the  head  and  shoulders  of  him  who  was  ap- 
proaching, and  judged  at  once  that  he  was  a  gentleman. 

I  have  said  that  imder  the  trees  it  was  quite  dark,  and  yet  that  he 
codd  see  all  this,  but  neither  of  these  is  a  mistake,  whatever  the  reader 
may  think,  for  just  at  that  part  of  the  highway  where  the  carnage  stood, 
it  was  crossed  by  another  road  which  let  in  all  that  remained  of  the 
western  light,  and  there  the  whole  scene  was  before  his  eyes,  as  a  pictiure, 
eren  while  he  himself  was  in  comparative  darkness.     Impulse  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing,  and  a  g^at  deal  more  frequently  leads  us  right  than  rea- 
son, which  in  cases  of  emergency,  is  a  very  unserviceable  commodity.    It 
18  only  necessary  to  have  a  clever  impulse,  and  things  go  wonderfully 
veil.    The  horseman  stuck  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  sides :  previously  he 
had  been  going  at  a  trot,  since  the  first  sounds  struck  his  ear,  now  it  be- 
came a  canter,  and  two  or  three  springs  brought  him  up  to  the  carriage. 
He  was  making  straight  for  the  side,  but  the  man  who  was  at  the  horses' 
heads  seemed  to  regard  his  coming  as  unpleasant,  and  shouting  to  him 
in  a  thimdering  voice  to  keep  back,  he  presented  a  pistol  straight  at  him 
^th  a  sharp,  disagreeable,  clicking  sound,  which,  under  various  circum- 
stances, is  peculiarly  ungrateful  to  the  human  ear,  especially  when  the 
muzzle  of  the  instrument  is  towards  us,  for  there  is  no  knowing  what  may 
come  out  of  the  mouth  at  the  next  minute.     But  the  horseman  was 
<l]iick,  active,  and  not  accustomed  to  be  daunted  by  a  little  thing  like  a 
pistol,  and  therefore,  holding  his  heavy  riding-whip  by  the  wrong  end, 
though  in  this  instance  it  proved  the  right  one,  he  struck  the  personage 
opposite  to  him  a  thundering  blow  over  the  arm.     That  limb  instantly 
^^ped  powerless  by  his  side,  and  the  pistol  went  off  under  the  horse  a 
feet,  causing  the  animal  to  rear  a  little,  but  hurting  no  one.     In  an  in- 
stant the  horse  was  turned,  and  amongst  the  party  by  the  carriage;  but 
that  party  was  by  this  time  increased  in  number,  though  not  fortified  by 
imaniniity,  for  the  person  who  had  been  seen  running  up,  was  by  this 
time  engaged  in  fierce  struggle  with  one  of  the  original  possessors  of  the 
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ground,  while  the  other  kept  a  tigfatgrasp  upon  the  lady  who  liad  jott 
been  dragged  out  of  the  carriage,  mth  the  two  combatants  oar  hone- 
man  thought  it  heat  not  to  me^e  in  the  fint  instance,  though  he  saw 
that  the  object  of  one  of  them  was  to  get  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  the 
other,  who  seemed  neither  unwilling  nor  unable  to  prevent  him  imm,  ac- 
complishing that  object,  but  they  were  grappling  so  doselj,  diat  it  was 
difficult  to  strike  one  without  hittmg  the  other/espedally  in  the  twiHgfat ; 
and  therefore,  before  he  interfered  in  their  oonoems,  he  bestowed  another 
blow,  with  the  full  sweep  of  his  arm,  upon  the  head  of  the  man  who  was 
holding  the  lady,  and  who  seemed  to  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  what 
was  going  on  between  the  other  two,  as  not  to  perceive  that  any  one 
was  coming  up  behind  him.  He  instantly  staggered  back,  and  would 
have  fallen,  had  not  the  wheel  of  the  carnage  stopped  him,  bat  tiien 
turning  fiercely  romid,  he  stretched  out  his  arm,  and  a  flash  and  report 
followed,  while  a  ball  whistled  past  the  hoiiseman's  cheek,  went  throi]^ 
his  hsur,  and  grazed  his  hat. 

"  Missed,  on  my  life,''  cried  the  horseman;  ^'  take  that  for  your  patus, 
you  clumsy  hound."  And  he  again  struck  him,  though  on  tms  oocaaon 
the  person's  head  was  defended  by  his  aim. 

^^  H — ^1  and  d ^n,"  cried  the  other,  seiang  his  hone's  bridle  and  try- 
ing to  force  him  back  upon  his  haunches,  but  another  blow,  that  made 
him  stagger  a^ain,  showed  him  that  the  combat  was  not  likely  to  end  in 
his  favour,  and  dartine  past,  he  exclaimed,  "  Run,  Woli^  run.  Hany  ii 
off !"  And  before  our  mend  on  the  bay  hcfae  could  strike  another  blow  at 
him,  he  had  sprung  upon  the  bade  of  the  beast  that  stood  near,  and  wi^ 
out  waiting  to  put  his  feet  into  the  stirrups,  galloped  off  as  hard  as  he 
could  go.  In  regard  to  the  other  two  who  were  wrestling,  as  we  have 
said,  in  deadly  strife,  the  game  they  were  playing  had  just  reached  a 
critical  point,  for  the  gentleman  who  had  come  up,  had  contriyed  to  get 
hold  of  the  barrel  of  the  pistol,  and  at  the  veiy  instant  the  other  gal- 
loped away,  the  respectable  person  he  called  Wolf  recdved  a  strai^it- 
forward  blow  in  the  &oe^  which  made  him  stagger  bade,  leaving  his 
weapon  in  the  hand  of  his  opponent.  Finding  that  his  only  advantage 
was  gone,  he  instantly  darted  round  the  back  of  the  carnage  to  make 
his  escape  up  the  other  road. 

"  Jump  down  and  stop  him,  post-boy,"  cried  the  horseman,  panoing 
him  at  the  same  time  without  a  moment's  pause,  but  the  post-boy's  k^ 
though  cased  in  leather,  seemed  to  be  made  of  wood,  if  one  might  judge 
by  the  stiff  slowness  with  which  ihey  moved,  and  before  he  had  got  ms 
feet  to  the  ground,  and  his  whip  deuberately  laid  over  the  h<»8e's  bad^ 
the  fugitive  finding  that  the  horseman  had.  cut  him  off  firom  the  road, 
caufi^ht  the  stem  of  a  young  ash,  swung  himself  up  to  the  top  of  the 
bank,  and  disappeared  amongst  the  trees. 

^*  Hark,  there  is  a  caniaee  coming,"  said  the  horseman,  addressing  the 
stranger,  who  had  followed  him  as  fiist  as  two  legs  could  foUow  foar.  Tfaej 
both  paused  for  an  instant  and  listened,  but  to  their  surprise  the  sound  of 
rolling  wheels,  which  they  both  distinctly  heard,  diminished  inatfta^l  d 
increasing,  and  it  became  evident  that  some  vdude  was  driving  away 
from  a  spot  at  no  great  distance. 

^'  That's  droU,"  said  the  horseman,  dismounting;  "  but  we  had  better 
see  after  the  laches,  for  I  dare  say  they  are  frightened.*' 

^'  No  doubt  they  are,"  replied  the  other,  in  a  mild  and  mnsical  voioe^ 
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Indixig  ibe  way  round  the  carriage  again.    ^'Do  you  know  wbo  tliey 
are?" 

^  Not  !»"  aoBwered  the  horsemaoy  <<  don*t  you  ?'* 
^  Noy  I  am  a  stranger  here,**  answered  the  other,  approaching  the  side 
of  the  earriagey  to  which  the  lady  who  had  been  dragged  out  had  now 
leiuined* 

She  was  seated  with  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  as  if  either  crying  with 
agitation  or  in  deep  thought ;  but  the  moment  the  gentleman  who  had 
come  up  on  foot  addressed  her,  expressing  a  hope  that  she  had  not  been 
nmch  alarmed,  she  replied,  "  Oh,  yes,  I  could  not  help  it»  but  my  mother 
has  fainted.     We  must  go  back,  I  fear." 

*'  It  is  not  fiff,  I  thmk,  to  the  village,  madam,"  said  our  firiend  the 
horseman,  '^  and  we  will  easily  bring  the  lady  to  herself  again;  but  it  is 
a  pity  she  fEunted  too.  These  things  will  happen,  and  if  they  have  not 
got  your  money  there  is  no  great  harm  done." 

« I  am  better,  Mary,"  said  a  voice  from  the  other  side  of  the  carriage, 
&int  and  low,  yet  sweet  and  harmonious.  ^^  Are  they  gone — are  you  quite 
sure  they  are  gone  ?" 

**  Oh,  dear,  yes,  madam,"  replied  the  horseman,  while  the  lady  next 
him  lud  her  hand  tenderly  upon  her  mother's.  *'  One  of  the  worthies 
scampered  off  on  horseback  aner  he  had  fired  at  me,  and  the  other  was 
too  quidc  for  us  all,  thanks  to  your  stiff-jointed  driver.  What  became  of 
the  other  fellow  I  don't  know. 

^*  You  are  not  hurt,  sir,  I  hope,"  said  the  younger  of  the  two  ladies, 
gaiing  timidly  at  him  through  the  half  light. 

''Not  in  the  least,"  he  replied.  ''The  man  missed  me,  though  it 
wasn't  a  bad  shot  after  all,  for  I  felt  it  go  through  my  hair — but  an  inch 
one  side  or  the  other  makes  a  wonderful  difference — a^  now,  ladies,  what 
will  you  do  ?" 

A  murmured  consultation  took  place  between  the  two  tenants  of  the 
carriage,  while  a  whispered  conference  was  held  by  the  gentlemen  who 
came  to  their  assistance.  It  is  wonderful  how  often  in  this  world  several 
parties  of  the  good  folks  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  all  thinldng, 
sy,  and  even  taUdng,  of  the  same  thing,  without  any  one  group  knowing 
what  the  other  is  about. 

"  I'm  doubtful  of  that  post-boy,"  said  the  gentleman  on  foot  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  on  horsebadi:. 

"Ay,  and  so  am  I,"  replied  the  other.  ''He's  in  league  with  them, 
depend  upon  it.  All  post-boys  are  so.  Their  conscience  is  like  the  inn 
leather  breeches,  wide  enough  to  fit  any  thing*  I  wonder  how  far  these 
two  ladies  are  going  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  answered  the  other,  "  but  it  will  be  hazdly  safe  forthem 
to  go  alone." 

"  Can  I  speak  to  you,  sir,  for  a  moment,"  said  the  voice  of  the  younger 
lady  from  the  carriage,  and  the  horseman  advancing  a  ste]^,  leaned  against 
the  doorway,  and  put  his  head  partly  in,  bending  down  his  ear,  as  if  he 
were  perfectly  certain  that  he  was  going  to  hear  a  secret 

"  My  mother  thinks,  and  so  do  I,"  continued  the  younger  lady,  "  that 
the  man  who  drives  us  must  have  been  bribed  by  those  people  who  attacked 
us,  for  he  drove  very  slowly  as  soon  as  ever  he  came  near  this  spot.  He 
stopped,  too,  the  moment  tney  called  to  him." 
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'^Perhaps  not  bribed,  my  dear  madam,"  replied  the  gentleman,  "ill 
these  postboys,  as  they  are  <^ed,  favour  your  nonest  highwainnen,  either- 
in  hopes  of  a  part  of  the  booty,  or  merely  out  of  fellow  feeling.  They 
are  every  one  of  them  amateurs,  and  some  of  them  connoisseors  of  the 
arts  of  the  road.  You  must  have  some  protectiou,  that's  certain,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  turn  back  and  get  some  people  from 
the  village  to  accompany  the  carriage." 

"  I'm  afraid  that  can  hardly  be,"  said  the  elder  lady.  ^^  We  are  already 
very  late,  and  this  luus  delayed  us.  My  brother  may  be  dead  ere  we  arrive^ 
for  Tm  going  on  a  sad  errand,  sir,  he  having  been  suddenly  seised  witk 
gout  in  the  stomach,  and  sent  to  call  me  to  him  in  lus  last  moments;  how- 
ever, it  is  not  very  fkur,  and  I  trust  that  nothing  more  will  happen." 

"  No,  no,  madam,  you  must  not  go  without  protection,"  replied  the 
gentleman  in  a  good-humoured  tone.  ^'  I  will  ride  with  you  and  see  yon 
safe — ^how  far  is  it  ?" 

^'  About  five  miles,  I  am  afraid,"  answered  the  lady. 
*^  Oh,  that's  nothing,  that's  nothing,"  cried  their  companion.    ''It 
will  but  make  me  an  hour  later  at  supper.*'  And  turning  to  the  other  gni- 
tleman,  he  continued,  ''  I  wish,  sir,  if  you  pass  the  inn  caJled  the  White 
Hart—" 

''  I  lodge  there  myself,"  returned  the  stranger. 
*'  Then  pray  tell  the  people  there  to  have  me  a  chicken  ready  in  an 
hour.     It  will  be  roasting  while  I  am  riding,  so  that  will  be  one  way  of 
killing  time,  and  not  losing  patience." 

Thus  saying,  with  a  gay  laugh,  he  sprang  upon  his  horse's  back,  and 
addressing  the  post-boy,  exclaimed,  wmle  the  other  gentleman  shut  the 
door,  and  bade  the  ladies  adieu,  ''  Now,  boy,  into  the  saddle,  and  remeoi- 
ber,  if  these  ladies  are  interrupted  again,  the  first  head  that  is  bnte 
shidl  be  yours." 

The  man  made  no  reply,  but  got  up  with  more  alacrity  than  he  had 
got  down,  and  was  soon  trotting  along  the  road  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  horseman  kept  close  to  the  carriage  all  the  way,  and  after  a 
ride  of  about  five-and-thirty  minutes,  through  pleasant  lanes  and  fields, 
they  came  to  what  seemed  the  gates  of  a  park,  but  the  porter's  lodge 
was  dim  and  unliehted,  and  the  postboy  gave  the  horseman  a  significaot 
hint  that  he  had  hetter  get  down  and  open  the  gates,  as  there  was  no* 
body  there  to  do  it  for  him.  The  gentleman,  however,  managed  the 
feat  dexterously  without  dismounting,  and  the  carriage  rolled  through 
and  entered  a  long  avenue  of  magnificent  chesnuts.  Between  the  boughs 
of  the  trees,  every  here  and  there,  were  to  be  seen  glimpses  of  sof^  green 
slopes,  studded  with  wild  hawthorns,  and  masses  of  diu'k  wood  beyond, 
and  at  the  end  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  more,  appeared  a  fine 
old  stone  house,  with  a  somewhat  flat  but  imposing-looking  face,  Hke 
that  of  an  old  country  gentleman,  with  a  great  idea  of  his  own  import- 
ance. 

As  the  horseman  looked  up  to  the  house,  however,  which  was  raised 
upon  a  little  terrace,  and  approached  by  a  gentle  rise^  he  could  not  hdp 
thinking,  ''  That  does  not  look  very  mudi  like  the  dwelling  of  a  man 
dying  of  gout  in  the  stomach;  it  looks  more  like  that  of  one  getting  up  ft 
good  fit;"  for  three  windows  on  the  ground  floor,  having  very  mudh  of  a 
dining-room  aspect  about  them,  were  thrown  up  to  admit  the  air,  and  it 
addition  to  a  blaze  of  light,  there  came  forth  the  sounds  of  meny  laogh- 
ter,  and  several  persons  talking. 
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The  post-boy  droye  up  to  the  great  door,  howeyer,  and  the  horsemaD, 
springing  to  the  ground,  rang  the  bell,  after  which,  returning  to  the  side 
of  the  carriage,  he  leaned  against  it,  saying, 

*'  I  trust  your  relation  is  better,  madam,  for  the  house  does  not  seem 
to  be  one  of  mourning." 

The  lady  did  not  reply  directly  to  his  words,  but  she  said,  ^*  I  hope  if 
you  remain  in  this  part  of  the  country,  sir,  you  will  give  me  an  opportu* 
nity  of  thanking  you,  either  here,  or  at  my  own  house,  for  the  great  ser- 
-vice  you  have  rendered  me.  The  people  of  the  inn  will  direct  you,  for  it 
is  omy  ten  miles  on  the  other  side  of  Tamingham." 

"  I  shall  certainly  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you  to  inqmre  how 
you  do,"  replied  the  horseman,  and  then  adding,  ^*  diese  people  do  not 
seem  inclined  to  come,''  he  returned  to  the  beD,  and  rang  it  vigorously. 

The  next  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  capacious  butler  ap- 
peared, and  the  stranger,  without  more  ado,  assisted  the  ladies  to  alight, 
remarking  as  he  did  so,  that  the  younger  of  the  two  was  a  very  pretty 
girl,  some  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age. 

"  How  is  my  brother  now  ?"  demanded  the  elder  lady,  who  wore  a 
widow's  dress. 

'^  Quite  well,  ma'am,  thank  you,"  answered  the  butler,  in  the  most 
commonplace  tone  possible,  and  before  she  had  time  to  make  any  more 
inquiries,  the  stranger  who  had  come  to  her  rescue,  wished  her  and  her 
daughter  g^ood  night,  and  mounting  his  horse,  rode  down  the  avenue 
agam. 

Chap.  IL 

the  suffer  at  the  white  hart. 

The  White  Hart  of  Tamingham  was  a  neat  little  country  inn,  such  as 
was  commonly  found  in  most  of  the  small  towns  of  England  at  the 
period  of  my  tale.  They  are  rapidly  being  brushed  off  the  &ce  of  the 
earth  by  the  great  broom  of  the  steam-engine,  and  very  soon  the  '^  plea- 
sures of  an  inn"  will  be  no  longer  known  but  by  the  records  of  histoiy, 
while  men  run  through  the  world  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles  an 
hour,  finding  nothing  on  their  way  but  stations  and  ^^  hotels."  I  hate  the 
very  name  hotel.  It  is  un-English,  uncomfortable,  unsatisfactory,  a 
combination,  I  suppose,  of  host  and  heU,  the  one  the  recipient  of  per- 
turbed spirits,  and  the  other  their  tormentor.  But  the  word  inn,  how 
comfortable  it  is  in  all  its  significations.  We  have  only  retained  the 
double  n  in  it  that  we  may  ''  wear  our  rue  with  a  difference,  and  whether 
we  think  of  being  in  place,  or  in  power,  or  in  the  hearts  of  those  we  love, 
or  tn  the  house  during  a  storm,  how  pleasant  is  the  feeling  it  produces. 
It  has  a  home -like  and  British  sound,  and  I  do  with  all  my  heart  wish 
that  my  fellow-countiymen  would  neither  change  their  words  nor  their 
manners  for  worse  things  of  foreign  parentage.  An  inn,  in  ihe  days  I 
speak  of,  was  a  place  fismious  for  white  linen,  broiled  ham,  and  firesh  eggs. 
I  cannot  say  that  the  beefsteaks  were  always  tender,  or  the  veal  cudets 
^ways  done  to  a  turn,  or  the  beds  always  the  softest  in  the  world,  but  then 
think  of  the  white  dimity  curtains,  and  the  casements  that  rattled  just 
^oogh  to  let  you  know  that  it  was  blo^rin^  hard  without,  and  the  rosy 

ale^&ced  chambermaid,  and  the  host  himself,  round  as  his  own  butts,  ay, 
>  as  full  of  beer.  An  innkeeper  of  those  days  would  have  been  ashamed 
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to  show  hiiDself  onder  nineteeii  stone.  Hewasapait  of  Insownsign,  flie 
i^comnieDdatkm  of  bis  own  ale.  His  very  pounchseemed  to  ssy  ** Look 
what  it  has  done  for  me."  It  altered  into  his  iat^  it  flowed  dooogh  fais 
TeinSy  it  poffed  out  his  dieeks,  it  ran  out  at  his  eyes»  and  malt  and  hops 
was  heara  in  eveiy  accent  of  has  tongue.  Yon  had  no  kan,  wiaen-faoed, 
Uac^-silk-stockinffed  innkeepers  in  those  days,  and  the  Teij  a^Hiing 
waiters  imitated  l£eir  landlords,  and  hourly  grew  ht  under  the  eye^  tliat 
they  mi^t  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  marry  the  widow  and  take  the  bnai- 
ness  when  the  poor  dear  gentleman  was  swallowed  up  in  beer. 

Such  an  inn  was  the  White  Hart  at  Tanungfaam,  and  such  a  host  ms 
the  landl(»d,  but  he  was  a  wise  man,  and  loved  not  to  look  iroon  his  nc- 
eessors,  for  whidi  cause,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  trade  not  hong 
very  brisk  in  that  quarter,  he  maintained  no  regular  waiter ;  he  had  a 
twister  it  is  true,  but  the  doth  in  the  neat  little  parlour  on  the  left  hsiid 
was  laid  by  a  white-capped,  black-eyed,  blocMning  maid-seryant,  and  tlie 
landlord  himsdf  prepared  to  cany  in  the  first  dish,  and  then  leave  Us 
expected  guest  to  the  tendance  of  the  same  fair  damsel. 

The  room  was  already  occupied  by  one  gentleman,  the  same  who  m 
taking  his  evening  walk  had  joined  with  our  friend  the  horseman  in  ^ 
rescue  of  the  two  ladies,  and  to  say  trutii,  it  was  owing  to  his  coortesj 
that  the  doth  was  laid  there  at  all,  for  he  had  prior  possession,  aad  <m 
communicating  to  the  landlord  the  fiict  that  a  guest  would  soon  airive 
who  proposed  to  sup  upon  roast  chicken,  the  worthy  host  had  exdaimed 
in  a  voice  of  consternation,  ''  Good  gracious  me,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I 
must  turn  those  fellows  out  of  the  tap-room  and  serve  it  there,  fix 
there  is  old  Mrs.  Grover,  the  lawyer^s  widow,  in  the  other  padiour,  and 
ne'er  a  dtting-room  else  in  the  house!" 

'^  You  can  make  use  of  this,  landlord,"  replied  the  stranger ;  ''this 
gentleman  seems  a  vety  good-hounouxed  parson,  and  I  do  not  think  will 
be  inclined  to  find  fisMilt^  although  he  may  not  have  a  whole  sitting-roQiD 
to  himself.** 

'*  I'd  bet  a  quart,"  cried  the  landlord,  as  if  a  sudden  tlioi:^;ht  stndc 
hinif  '^  Fd  bet  a  quart  that  if  s  the  gentleman  whose  portmanteau  and  a 
whole  bundle  of  fishing-rods  came  down  this  moming.  IH  run  and  see 
what's  the  name." 

Whatever  he  felt,  the  gentleman  already  in  posseaskm  eipiessed  no 
corioffity,  but  in  two  minutes  the  host  rollea  back  again — for  to  ran,  as 
he  threatened,  was  impossible,  and  informed  his  guest  that  the  tUogf 
were  addressed  to  '' Edward  Haywaid,  Esq.,  to  belefb  at  the  White  Bart, 
Tarningham.'* 

'^Very  weU,"  said  the  guest,  and  without  more  ado,  he  tookup abook 
which  had  been  lyine  on  the  mante^iece  since  the  moming,  and  puttbtf 
his  feet  upon  another  diair,  began  to  read.  The  landlord  husdea 
about  the  ro<nn,  and  put  the  thmgs  in  order.  One  of  his  fitt  odea 
knocked  his  guest's  duur,  and  he  be^^  pardon,  but  the  gentleman  read 
on.  He  took  up  the  hat,  whidi  had  been  knocked  off  in  the  stngg^ 
with  the  chaise,  wiped  oiff  the  red  sand  which  it  had  gathered,  and  ex* 
daimed,  '<  Lord  \Am  me,  sir,  your  faat^s  all  beaten  about;"  but  his  com- 
panion merdy  eave  a  nod,  and  read  on. 

At  leneth,  when  thetahlewas  laid,  andmnstard,  pepper,  salt,vin^ai^ 
and  bread  had  been  brought  in  severally,  when  the  maid  had  re-anaoged 
what  the  landlord  had  airanged  befi>re,  smoothed  what  he  had  amoottci 
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and  bnifihed  wbat  be  had  brdshed,  a  horse's  feet  trotting  past,  the 
'Window,  were  heaxd,  and  the  minute  after  a  voice  ezdaimed  at  the  door 
of  the  inn,  ^'  Here,  ostler,  take  mj  horse,  loose  the  girths,  but  don't  take 
off  the  saddle  yet,  sponge  his  mouth,  and  walk  him  up  and  down  for  fire 
minutes.    Has  his  dothmg  come  ?" 

''  Oh,  dear,  yes,  sir,  come  this  mQming,"  answered  the  landlord.  '^  This 
tray,  sir,  if  you  please.  Sorry  you  did  not  let  me  know  before,  for  posi- 
tiyely  there  is  not  a  whole  sitting-room  in  the  house." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  do  with  half  of  one,"  answered  the  stranger.  "  Why, 
my  friend,  if  you  grow  any  more  you  must  have  the  doors  widened.  You 
are  the  man  for  defending  a  pass;  for,  upon  my  life,  in  defistult  of  harder 
materials,  you  would  blodk  up  Thermopylae.  Ale,  ale,  ale,  it's  all  ale, 
landlord,  and  if  you  don't  mind,  it  will  set  you  ailing.  Have  my  fishing- 
rods  come  down  ? — all  safe  I  hope;"  and  by  the  time  he  had  run  through 
these  questions  and  observations,  he  was  in  the  doorway  of  the  little  par- 
lour on  the  left-hand.  He  stared  for  a  minute  at  the  previous  tenant  of 
the  room,  who  rose  to  receive  him  with  a  snule,  and  whose  face  he  did 
not  seem  to  have  observed  very  accurately  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the 
road.  But  the  height  and  general  appearance  of  the  stranger  soon 
flowed  him  that  they  had  met  before,  and  with  an  easy,  good-humoured, 
dashing  air,  he  went  up  and  shook  him  by  the  hand. 

^<  A  strange  means  of  making  acquamtance,  my  dear  sir,"  he  said, 
^'  but  I'm  very  happy  to  see  you  again,  and  safe  and  well,  too,  for  I 
thou^t  at  one  time  you  were  likely  to  get  knocked  on  the  head,  and  I 
scarcely  dared  to  interfere,  lest  I  should  do  it  for  you  myself  in  tiying  to 
hit  the  other  fellow.  I  hope  you  did  not  get  any  wounds  or  bruises  in 
the  affray  ?" 

'*  Ohy  no,"  replied  the  stranger;  ^^  I  was  nearly  strangled  that  is  cer- 
tain, and  shall  not  easily  forget  the  grasp  of  that  roan's  fingers  on  my 
throat;  but  in  regard  to  this  way  of  making  an  acquaintance,  no  two 
men,  I  should  think,  could  desire  a  better  than  to  be  ooth  engaged,  even 
accidentally,  in  rescuing  two  ladies  from  wrong." 

*'  Quite  chivalrous !"  exclaimed  the  horseman,  laughing ;  ^<  but  two  Don 
Quixotes  would  never  do  in  the  world,  so  I'll  acknowledge,  at  once,  that 
I've  not  the  least  spark  of  chivalry  in  my  nature.  K  I  see  a  strong  thing 
hurting  a  weak  thmg,  I  knock  the  strong  thing  down  of  comrse.  I  cant 
bear  to  see  a  big  dog  wornr  a  little  one,  and  don't  much  like  to  see  a  ter- 
rier catch  a  rat.  But  it^  all  impulse,  my  dear  sir,  all  impulse.  Thank 
Heaven  I  am  totally  destitute  of  any  sort  of  enthusiasm.  I  like  every 
thing  in  the  world  well  enough,  but  do  not  wish  to  like  any  thing  too 
much,  except,  indeed, -a  particularly  good  bottle  of  claret — there,  there,  I 
am  afraid  I  am  weak.  As  to  helpmg  two  ladies,  it  is  always  a  veiy  plea- 
sant thing,  espedally  if  one  of  tnem  be  a  particularly  pretty  girl,  as  is 
die  case  in  this  instance,  I  can  tell  you — ^but  we  really  should  do  some- 
thing to  have  these  fellows  caught,  for  they  might  have  the  decency  to 
wait  till  it  is  quite  dark,  and  not  begin  their  lawless  avocations  before  the 
son  has  been  down  an  hour." 

^'  I  went  immediately  to  a  magistrate,"  answered  the  stranger;  ^  bat 
as  in  very  many  country  places,  I  did  not  find  the  ornament  dF  the 
bench  very  highly  enlightened.  Because  I  was  not  the  party  actually 
attacked,  he  demurred  to  taking  any  steps  whatever,  and  uiou^  I  shooK 
lus  resolution  on  that  point,  and  he  seemed  inclined  to  aooede  to  my 
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demand,  jet  as  soon  as  he  found  that  I  6ould  not  even  give  him  the 
names  of  the  two  kdies,  he  went  all  the  waj  hack  again,  and  would  not 
even  take  my  depositioik  Perhaps  after  supper  we  had  hetter  go  to  him 
again  together,  for  I  dare  say  you  can  supply  my  deficiency  hy  this  time^ 
and  tell  him  the  name  of  your  pretty  lady  and  her  mother.*' 

*^  No;  'pon  my  life  I  can't,"  rejoined  his  companion,  *^  I  quite  forgot  to 
ask— a  yery  beautiful  girl,  though,  and  I  wonder  I  didn't  inquire,  for  I 
always  like  to  ticket  pretty  hcea.  What  is  the  name  of  your  Midas, 
we*ll  soon  bring  him  to  reason,  I  doubt  not.  A  country  magistrate  not 
take  a  deposition  against  a  highwayman!  By  Heaven,  he  wSl  make  the 
people  think  he  goes  shares  in  the  booty." 

*^  A  highwayman!"  exclaimed  the  landlord,  who  had  been  gcnng  in 
and  out,  and  listening  to  all  that  was  said,  whether  he  had  roast  chicken, 
or  boiled  potatoes,  or  a  jug  of  firesh  drawn  beer  in  his  hand.  *^  Why,  br^ 
Mr.  Beauchamp,  you  never  told  me!" 

^<  No,  my  good  friend,"  answered  the  other,  '^  I  did  not,  because  to 
spread  such  a  tale  through  an  inn,  is  the  very  best  way  I  know  of  in- 
suring the  highwayman's  escape." 

^^  Well,  I  dare  say,  my  good  round  Mend,"  exclaimed  the  horseman, 
whom  we  shall  hereafter  call  Hayward,  or  as  almost  all  who  knew  him, 
had  it,  Ned  Hayward,  **  I  dare  say  you  can  help  us  to  the  names  of  these 
two  ladies.  Who  was  it  one  of  your  post-boys  drove  to-night,  out  there 
to  the  westward,  to  a  house  in  a  park?" 

"  What,  to  Sir  John  Slingsby's  ?"  exclaimed  the  host ;  but  before  he 
could  proceed  to  answer  the  more  immediate  question,  Ned  Haywazd 
gave  himself  a  knock  on  the  forehead,  exclaiming, 

"  Sir  John  Slingsby's !  why  that's  the  veiy  house  Fm  going  to,  and  I 
never  thought  to  ask  the  name — ^what  a  iool  I  am!  Well  might  they 
call  me,  when  I  was  in  the  40th,  thoughtless  Ned  Hayward.  But  oom^ 
*  mine  host  of  the  garter* — " 

^*  Of  the  White  Hart,  your  honour,"  replied  the  landlord,  with  as  low 
a  bow  as  his  stomach  would  permit. 

'^  Ay,  of  the  White  Hart  be  it  then,"  said  Ned  Hayward,  ^^  let  us  hear 
who  are  these  beautiful  ladies  whom  your  post-boy  diove  so  slowly,  and 
stopped  with  so  soon,  at  the  bidding  of  three  gentlemen  of  the  road,  with 
pistols  in  their  hands?" 

^^  Lord  a  mercy !"  cried  the  host,  "  and  was  it  Mrs.  ClifiPord  and  her 
daughter  that  they  stopped  ?  Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder — but  mum's  the 
word — ^it's  no  affair  of  mine,  and  the  least  said  is  soonest  mended." 

The  host's  countenance  had  assumed  a  mysterious  look.  His  whole 
aspect  had  an  air  of  mystery.  He  laid  his  finger  upon  the  side  of  his  nose, 
as  men  do  for  a  practical  exemplificaidon  of  the  process  which  is  taking 
place  in  their  mind  when  they  are  putting  '<  that  and  that"  together. 
He  half  closed  one  eye  also,  as  if  to  give  an  indication  to  the  beholders 
that  whatever  might  be  the  mental  %ht  in  his  own  brain,  it  should  not 
escape  for  the  illumination  of  those  wiwout.  There  is  a  perversity  in  hu- 
man nature  which  makes  all  men — saving  the  exceptions  that  prove 
the  general  rule — anxious  to  discover  any  thing  that  is  hidden,  and  con- 
sequently both  Mr.  Hayward  and  Mr.  Beauchamp  attacked  the  worthy 
landlord,  tods  viribus,  and  attempted  to  wrench  from  him  his  secret  He 
held  it  fast^  however,  with  both  hands,  exdaimine, 

''No,  no,  gentlemen,  111  not  say  a  word — it^  no  business -of  mine — 
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Tre  nothing  to  do  with  it — ^it's  all  guess  work^  aad  a  man  who  beers  and 
liorses  ail  the  neighbourhood,  must  keep  a  good  tongue  in  his  head. 
But  one  thing  I  will  say,  just  to  ^ve  jou  two  gentlemen  a  hint^  that  per- 
liaps  yon  had  better  not  meddle  in  this  matter,  of  you  may  make  a  mess 
of  it.  Sally,  is  not  that  chicken  ready?"  And  he  oaUed  from  the  door  of 
the  room  to  the  bar. 

"  I  certainly  shaU  meddle  with  it,  my  good  friend,'*  said  Ned  Hayward, 
in  a  determined  tone,  ^'  and  that  very  soon.  Fm  not  the  least  afraid  of 
making  a  mess,  as  you  call  it,  certain  that  none  of  it  will  fall  upon  my- 
self. So,  as  soon  as  we  hare  g^t  supper,  which  seems  a  deyilish  long 
time  coming,  we  will  set  off,  Mr.  Beauchamp,  if  you  please,  for  this 
good  magistrate's  and  try — " 

He  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  his  speech,  though  it  had  by  this 
time  nearly  come  to  a  conclusion,  by  a  voice  in  the  passage,  excliaming, 
"Groomber,  Mr.  Groomber,"  and  the  host  instantly  vociferated,  **  Com- 
ing, sir,  coming,"  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

The  voice  was  heard  to  demand,  as  soon  as  the  landlord  appeared 
blocking  up  the  way,  '^  Have  you  a  person  by  the  name  of  Beauchamp 

^  Yes,  your  worship,"  replied  the  host,  and  after  a  few  more  words,  in 
a  lower  toue,  the  door  of  the  room  was  thrown  open,  and  Mr.  Witting- 
ham  was  announced,  just  as  Mr.  Beauchamp  was  observing  to  his  new- 
found friend,  Ned  Hayward,  that  the  voice  was  very  like  that  of  the 
worthy  ma^strate  to  whom  he  had  applied. 

Mr.  Wittingham  was  a  tall  and  very  respectable-looking  gentleman, 
somewhat  past  the  middle  age,  and  verging  towards  that  decline  of 
life  which  is  marked  by  protuberance  of  the  stomach,  and  thinness 
of  the  legs.  But,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Wittingham  carried  it  off  very 
well,  for  his  height  diminished  the  appearance  of  that  which  is  usually 
called  a  corporation,  and  his  legs  were  skilfully  concealed  in  his  top-boots. 
He  was  exceedingly  neat  in  his  apparel,  tolerably  rosy  in  the  gills,  and 
having  a  certain  doraiatical  peremptory  expression,  especially  about  the 
thick  eyebrows  and  nook  nose,  which  he  found  wonderfully  efficacious  in 
the  decision  of  cases  at  petty  sessions. 

The  moment  he  entered  the  room,  he  fixed  his  eyes  somewhat  sternly 
upon  Mr.  Beauchamp  (whom  we  have  forgotten  to  describe  as  a  very  gen- 
tlemanlike—even distinguished — looking  person  of  about  thirty  years  of 
age),  and  addressing  him  in  a  rough,  and  rather  uncivil  tone,  said,  *^  Your 
name,  I  think  you  told  me,  is  Beauchamp,  sir,  and  you  came  to  lay  an 
information  bemre  me  against  certain  persons  for  stopping  a  chaise  upon 
the  king's  highway." 

**  I  am,  as  you  say,  sir,  called  Beauchamp,"  replied  the  other  gentle- 
man, **  and  I  waited  upon  you,  as  the  nearest  ma^trate,  to  give  informa- 
tion of  a  crime  which  had  been  committed  in  your  neighbourhood  which 
you  refused  to  receive.     Do  me  the  honour  of  taking  a  seat." 

'^  And  pray,  sir,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  ask,  who  and  what  are 
you?"  inquired  the  magistrate,  suffering  himself  to  drop  heavily  into  a 
chair. 

'^  I  should  conceive  that  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter,"  inter- 
posed Ned  Hayward,  before  Mr.  Beauchamp  could  answer.  ^*  The  simple 
question  is,  whether  an  attempt  at  highway  robbery,  or  perhaps  a  worse 
offence,  has  or  has  not  been  made  this  night,  upon  Mrs.  and  Miss  Clifford, 
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as  ihej  were  going  over  to  my  friend  Sir  John  Slingsby's;  and  allow  m» 
to  say  that  any  magistrate  who  refuses  to  take  a  deposition  on  sudi  a 
subject^  and  to  employ  the  best  means  at  his  command  to  apprehend  the 
offenders,  grossly  neglects  his  duly." 

The  host  brought  in  the  roast  fowl,  and  stared  at  tibe  dashing'  tone  of 
Ned  Hayward's  speech  towards  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  neighbour- 
hood* Some  words  in  the  commencement  of  that  speech  had  caosed  Mr. 
Witdngham's  countenance  to  &11,  but  the  attack  upon  himself  in  iiie 
conclusion,  roused  him  to  indignant  resistance,  so  that  his  reply  was  sa 
angiy  demand  of  '^  Who  the  devil  are  you,  sir  ?" 

*'  I  am  the  devil  of  nobody,  Mr.  Wittington,''  answered  Ned  Hay- 
ward.  ^'  I  am  my  own  devil,  if  any  body's,  and  my  name  b  Edwaid  Hay« 
ward,  commonly  called  Captain  Hayward,  late  of  the  40th  regiment, 
and  now  unattached.  But  as  my  supper  is  ready,  I  will  beg  leave  to 
eat  my  chicken  hot.  fieauchamp,  won^t  you  jom  ?  Mr.  "Wittingtoii, 
shall  I  give  you  a  wing?  Odd  name,  Wittington.  Descendant  of 
the  renowned  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  I  presume?" 

^*  No,  sir,  no,"  answered  the  magistrate,  while  Beauchamp  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  laughing.  **  What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  yoo 
have  to  do  with  this  affiur?'' 

« Every  thing  in  the  world,"  answered  Ned  Hayward,  carving  the 
chicken,  *^  as  I  and  my  friend  Beauchamp  here  had  equal  shares  in  savia^ 
the  ladies  from  the  clutches  of  these  vagabonds.  He  came  back  here  io 
g^ve  information,  while  I  rode  on  with  ue  ladies  to  protect  them.  Bring 
me  a  bottle  of  your  best  sherry,  landlord.  Now,  lH  tell  yon  what,  Mr. 
Wittington — haven't  you  got  any  ham  that  you  could  broil  ?  I  hate 
chicken  without  ham,  it's  as  insipid  as  a  country  magistrate. — ^111  tdlyDU 
what,  Mr.  Wittington,  this  matter  shall  be  investigated  to  the  bottom, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  and  I  have  taken  care  to  leave  each  maris 
upon  two  of  the  vagabonds,  that  they'll  be  easily  known  for  the  next 
month  to  come.  Chae  of  them  is  devilish  like  you,  by  the  way,  but 
younger.  I  hit  him  just  over  the  eye,  and  down  about  tiie  nose,  so  that  I'll 
answer  for  it  I  have  lettered  him  m  black  and  blue  as  well  as  any  sheep 
in  your  fields,  aud  well  catch  him  before  we've  done,  though  we  must  in- 
nst  upon  having  the  assistance  of  the  justices." 

<<  I  think,  sir,  you  intend  to  insult  me,"  said  the  magistrate,  riaiig 
with  a  veiy  angry  air,  and  a  blank  and  embarrassed  coxmtenance. 

*^  Not  a  whit,  my  diear  sir,"  answered  Ned  Hayward.  ''  Pray  sit  down 
and  take  a  g^s  of  wine." 

"  I  wont,  sir,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Wittingham,  ^^  and  I  shall  leave  the 
room.  If  you  have  any  thing  to  say  to  me,  it  must  come  before  me  in  a 
formal  manner,  and  at  a  proper  hour.  To-morrow  I  shall  be  at  the  jus- 
tice-room till  cdeven,  and  I  hope  you  wiU  be  then  prepared  to  treat  the 
bench  with  respect." 

<<  The  most  profound,  or,"  sud  Ned  Haywaid,  rinng  and  bowing  iiD 
his  face  ahnost  touched  the  table  before  bun,  and  then  as  Mr.  Witting- 
ham walked  away  with  an  indignant  toss  of  the  head,  and  closed  the 
door  behind  him,  our  gay  friend  turned  to  his  companion,  saying 
^  There's  something  nn^  this,  Beauchamp.   We  must  find  out  n^wt 

it  IS. 
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THE    MUMMELSEE. 

BT  JOHN  OXEVrOBD. 

[The  Mimmiebee  ui  a  lake  in  the  vicinity  of  Strasbarg,  ntoated  among  steep 
mountains,  and  inhabited,  according  to  popnJar  tradition,  by  water  spirits,  to 
which  the  people  give  the  name  of  Slummelchen.  The  two  following  poems  are 
from  the  Gennan  of  A.  Schnetzler,  who,  by  the  name  '*  Mnmmler,"  designates  the 
ruling  spirit  of  the  lake*] 

I. 

THE  MUMMELSEE. 
I. 

In  the  M ummelsee — ^that  darksome  lake, 

Are  many  lilies  growing  ; 
They  bow  their  heads  and  gently  shake 

When  wanton  gales  are  blowmg. 
But  when  the  shades  of  night  are  spread. 
And  the  full  moon  glistens  overheeld, 

Leaving  their  flow'iy  home. 

Like  nymphs  to  earth  they  come. 

n. 

The  winds  were  loud,  and  the  reeds  beneath, 

With  their  rustling  song  are  joining. 
And  the  lily  maidens  form  a  wreath. 

Their  &iry  limbs  entwining. 
And  round  they  go  with  foot  so  light. 
With  faces  white,  and  garments  white. 

Till  their  pale  cheeks  they  flush. 

As  with  a  rosy  blush. 

m. 

Still  rustle  the  reeds  to  the  roaring  blast. 

And  the  forest  whbtles  loudly. 
O'er  the  green  hill-side  the  shades  flit  fiist. 

As  the  clouds  o'er  the  moon  sail  proudly. 
And  up  and  down  tlirough  the  grass  so  wet. 
The  lily-maids  are  dancing  yet ; 

The  waves  upon  the  shore 

Are  swelling  more  and  more. 

IV. 

From  the  lake  a  giant-fist  appears. 

And  a  bearded  head  is  peeping, 
A  crown  of  twisted  reeds  it  wears, 

From  its  locks  the  wet  is  dripping. 
It  cries  with  such  a  thund'ring  sound, 
lliat  echoes  from  the  rocks  rebound : 

**  Back  to  your  waf  ry  bed. 

You  lilies  most  iU-bred.*^ 

*  Unerzogen- 
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V. 

The  dance  is  stopp'd,  with  pallid  cheeks. 

Loud  scream  the  MumnoJer's  daughters. 
The  father  shouts :  *'  See,  mornlDg  breaks. 

Haste  back  into  the  watera* 
And  now  the  mist  begins  to  rise. 
And  mom  begins  to  tint  the  skies, 

The  lilies  wayer  o*er 

The  waters  as  before. 

IL 

THE  MUKMBL8BB*S  KBTSNGB. 
I. 

Silent  and  smooth  the  waters  lie. 

The  lake  must  be  asleep  ; 
As  red  as  blood  the  evening  skj 

Rests  on  the  murky  deep. 
Only  the  reeds  that  tremble  round, 
Are  whisp'ring  with  mysterious  sound. 

n. 

'<  Who  is  it  from  the  forest  there,  with  timid  foot  draws  near  ? 
Within  that  sack  most  painfully  a  weight  he  seems  to  bear." 
Why,  that  must  be  Red  Dietrich— the  poacher  known  to  all — 
Right  through  the  ninger*s  body  just  now  he  sent  a  ball. 
And  now  into  the  waters  the  corpse  he  comes  to  throw, 
But  our  old  Mummler  will  not  esteem  such  gifts,  I  trow. 

ni. 

The  old  one*s  sleep  is  very  liebt — he  surely  will  awake. 
If  e*en  a  trayller  throws  by  diance  a  stone  into  the  lake. 
At  once  'tis  fiercely  boiling — wild  storms  b^n  to  rise. 
And  then,  unless  like  light  ning  the  heedless  trav'Uer  fliesj 
No  mortal  eye  shall  ever  behold  his  form  again. 
For  there,  beneath  the  waters,  a  corpse  he  will  remain. 

IV. 

The  munTrer  at  the  water  stops — he  flings  his  burden  down — 
He  breathes  a  curse,  and  then  the  sack  into  the  lake  is  thrown. 
"  There,  go  beneath  the  waters,  and  chase  the  fish  below, 
While  freely  through  the  green-wood  I  hunt  the  stag  and  roe. 
Your  blazing  wood  shall  warm  me,  as  much  as  I  desire, 
For  there  beneath  the  waters  you  have  no  need  of  fire." 

V. 

He  says,  and  now  he  would  escape — a  thom-bush  holds  him  tight, 
A  thousand  and  a  thousand  teeth  seem  all  at  once  to  bite. 
The  lake  is  fiercely  boiling,  wild  storms  begin  to  rise. 
The  heavy  sound  of  thunder  is  rolling  through  the  skies. 
All  Heaven  in  flames  is  glowing — the  lake  its  bank  o^erflovrs. 
And,  rising,  o'er  the  munlVer  the  raging  waters  close. 

VI. 
Silent  and  smooth  the  waters  lie. 

Revenge  is  now  asleep, 
And  pea^ully  the  moonbeams  lie 

On  that  unmthom'd  deep. 
Only  the  reeds  that  tremble  round. 
Are  whisp'ring  with  mysterious  sound. 
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THE  HOTEL  DE  CLUNY. 

BY  DUDLBT  COSTELLO. 

Chap.  L 

ynult  passed  between  a&thub  de  oouffieb,  jean  bouchet,  and 
phjdlip  otjenet  oveb  their  cups^  at  the  ecu  du  dauphin. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  in  the  year  1515,  there  was  moumiog  in  the 
city  of  Paris,  for  the  just  and  virtuous  Louis  XIL  was  dead!  The 
people  wept  for  the  loss  of  him  who  was  called  their  *^  Father,"  and  the 
sage  counsellors  of  the  deceased  monarch  remembered  with  apprehension 
the  prediction  which  he  had  uttered  respecting  his  youthfid  successor: 
"  Ce  gros  gas — Id  gatera  totii" 

There  was,  indeed,  reason  to  fear  that  a  prince  with  passions  so  ardent 
and  unrestrained  as  those  of  Francis  I.,  would  neutralise  or  subvert  all 
that  the  wise  policy  of  Louis  had  effected;  but  the  dan^r,  however 
menacing  towards  France,  was  most  imminent  as  regarded  his  own  posi- 
tion and  the  tenure  of  his  royal  sway;  the  greatest  foe  to  his  authority 
was  himself.  Three  months  had  scarcely  gone  by  since  the  event  occurred 
which  had  doubly  perilled  all  the  hopes  of  the  heir-presiunptive  to  the 
crown  of  France,  in  the  marriage  of  the  late  king  to  the  lovely  sister  of 
Henry  VIIL  of  Ekigland,  and  the  admiration  of  Francis  for  the  royal 
bride.  The  slave  of  beauty  in  every  rank  of  life,  the  Comte  d'Angou- 
l^me,  had  been  smitten  by  the  charms  of  the  young  queen,  and  heedless 
of  the  smcidal  effect  of  success^  had  striven  to  win  her  love;  but,  ere  it 
was  too  late,  the  remonstrances  and  arguments  of  his  faithful  and  dis- 
cerning friend  Gouffier  de  Boisy,  who  had  formerly  been  the  governor 
of  Francis,  prevailed  over  his  infant  passion  by  showmg  him,  gu^il  jouait 
h  se  faire  un  maUre,  in  lur^ng  his  suit.  The  prince  was  wise  in  time, 
and  in  the  death  of  Louis  which  followed  so  soon  after,  he  reaped  the 
reward  of  his  forbearance. 

But  the  danger  was  not  yet  over,  for  the  circumstances  attendant  on 
the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  were  of  a  peculiar  nature.  Young,  beautiful, 
and  susceptible,  while  yet  unplighted  at  her  brother's  court,  her  heart  had 
been  won,  by  the  han(LK)me,  gallant,  and  all  accomplished  Charles  Bran- 
don, Ihike  of  Suffolk — ^the  chosen  friend  and  companion  in  arms  of  Henry 
VIIL  They  had  already  exchanged  vows  of  interminable  affection  when 
the  fatal  news  reached  them  that  policy  not  love  was  to  control  their 
destinies,  and  that  the  hand  of  Mary  was  to  be  the  bond  of  union  between 
France  and  England.  The  disparity  of  years  between  Louis  and  his 
bride — for  the  king  was  fifty- three,  and  the  princess  only  sixteen — would 
have  sufficed  to  darken  the  prospect  of  Mary's  future  life,  had  her  heart 
even  been  free;  but  when  her  choice  was  already  made  and  her  affections 
given  to  one  who  in  feature  and  mind  realised  her  fondest  dreams,  it  may 
well  be  conceived  that  tlie  announcement  that  she  was  given  to  another 
was  fraught  with  misery.  An  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  a  man  so 
tyrannous  and  ambitious  as  Henxy  was  worse  than  useless;  it  could  not 
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have  retarded  the  fate  of  Ma^,  and  would  assuredly  hare  saerifieed 
Suffolk;  whose  very  existence  depended  on  his  monarch's  £ibvour.  The 
lovers,  therefore,  dissembled,  and  fortune  so  &r  smiled  upon  diem  as  not 
to  sever  them ;  Suffolk  was  himself  appointed  to  conduct  the  princess  to 
France  where,  after  giving  her  away  at  the  altar  of  St.  Denis,  he  re- 
mained as  English  ambassador. 

But  there  were  quick  eyes  at  the  court  of  Louis,  and  though  the  ena- 
moured king  perceived  it  not,  others  had  discovered  that  loyal^  and  duty 
were  the  sole  ties  that  bound  Mary  to  her  husband,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  mother  of  the  heir-presumptive,  the  astute  Louise  of  Savoy, 
became  satisfied  in  her  own  mind  that  the  devotion  of  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk to  the  £air  queen  was  Ailly  recognised,  and  his  ardent  lore  returned. 
The  death  of  Louis  relieved  her  from  one  fear,  for  she  knew  only  too 
well  the  susceptible  nature  of  her  sod,  but  it  raised  in  her  the  dread  of  an 
event  of  no  improbable  occurrence — ^the  posthumous  birth  of  an  heir  to 
the  throne  of  France.  To  prevent  an  issue  so  fatal  to  her  hopes  and 
those  of  Francis,  became  the  study  of  her  evexy  hour — and  he  too  now 
shared  her  anxiety  and  watchfulness.  The  ground  on  which  ihej  trod 
was  hollow,  and  undermined,  and  demanded  their  utmost  wariness;  in 
silence,  therefore,  and  with  caution  they  laid  their  plans. 

Wlien  Louis  XIL  died,  La  Reine  Blanche — as  the  widowed  Queens 
of  France  were  styled,  from  the  colour  of  their  mourning — ^removed  from 
the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  to  an  abode  which  had  been  recently  acquired  by 
the  crown,  and  which  subsequently  received  various  destinations.  This  wss 
the  H6tel  de  Cluny,  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Palais  des  Thennes 
by  the  famous  Jacques  d'Amboise,  Bishop  of  Clermont^  and  celebrated  at 
the  present  day,  even  in  its  decay  for  the  beauty  of  its  construction.  Eveiy 
thing  that  taste  and  science  could  suggest,  aided  by  that  spirit  which  gave 
the  name  of  '^  Renaissance  to  the  introduction  of  Italian  art  into  France^ 
had  combined  to  render  the  H6tel  de  Cluny  a  fit  abode  for  royalty,  and 
hither  Queen  Mary  retired  to  pass  the  days  ot  her  widowhood — days  wfaicfa, 
in  spite  of  her  esteem  for  the  kind  and  affectionate  Louis,  were  not  of 
sorrowful  mourning ;  for  with  the  freedom  which  the  king's  death  faad 
given  her,  awoke  in  full  force — ^if  indeed  it  had  ever  slumbered — ^her  love 
ror  her  devoted  Suffolk.  Her  situation  at  the  same  time  was  mticsl, 
and  not  free  from  anxiety,  for  etiquette  demanded  strict  seclusion,  i^nle 
inclination  repUed  only  too  readily  to  the  passionate  promptings  of  her 
lover,  who  yet  unadmitted  to  her  presence,  had  again  spoken  of  the  past, 
in  many  a  secret  missive. 

Easter  Day  had  arrived,  it  fell  that  year  on  the  31st  of  March,  and  all 
Paris  was  throngmg  to  the  I^ace  du  Ch^telet  and  the  great  hall  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  to  witness  the  comedies  whose  revival  had  been  per- 
mitted by  tile  late  king,  and  which  had  not  as  yet  been  interdicted  faj 
his  successor.  The  ctercs  de  la  Basoche  had  long  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  enacting  moralities  and  farces — indeed  they  were  generally  combinec' 
— on  the  great  marble  table  in  the  Palais  de  Justice,  but  tiie  licens" 
which  they  indulged  in  at  tiie  expense  of  the  court  in  the  reign  of  Charie 
VIII.,  had  caused  the  suppression  of  the  plays,  and  tiie  punishment  oi 
the  luckless  comedians.  Louis  XII.,  more  Hberal  than  his  cousin  Charles; 
and  glad  of  the  opportunity  which  the  stage,  even  in  this  low  condition, 
offered  him  to  amend  tiie  morals  of  the  people,  but  more  especially  of  the 
courtiers,  restored  to  the  clercs  de  la  Basoche  the  privilege  of  dnmatic 
representation,  though  urgentiy  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  tiiose  who 
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wihoed  beneath  tbe  satire  which  painted  their  vices  and  follies  with  too 
accurate  a  hand.  The  time  had  not  yet  come  when  the  censiure  of  the  stage- 
moralists  appeared  to  Francis  a  thing  to  dread,  and  the  witty  clerks  were 
oonaequently  suffered  to  amuse  the  public  without  control,  nor  did  they 
rnUow  themselTes  to  be  encumbered  by  any  squeamish  scruples.  Under 
coTer  of  a  rude  simplicity  they  questioned  many  points  of  i^ffious  doc- 
trine, bat  more  than  all,  they  unsparingly  assailed  the  conduct  of  the 
nobiHty  and  clergy,  whose  scandalous  lives  laid  them  open  to  the  severest 
anunadvernons,  the  more  keenly  felt,  because  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
administered.  The  people  delighted  in  these  entertainments,  and  on  f^te 
days  in  particular,  the  crowds  assembled  to  witness  them  were  enormous. 

The  g^at  points  of  attraction  were  the  quays  extending  from  the 
tower  at  the  comer  of  the  Louvre  to  the  Place  de  la  Gr^ve,  where  in 
every  open  space  were  assembled  mountebanks,  diseuses  de  bonnes  aven^ 
tares^  ballad-singers,  mendicants,  cut-purses,  and  all  the  motley  throng 
whose  various  pursuits  and  peculiar  habits  gave  so  much  colour  to  the 
pictures  of  city  life  in  that  day.  Here  and  there  might  be  seen  a 
preaching  friar  haranguing  a  thin  congregation  of  lounging  devotees, 
whose  attention  was  only  kept  awake  by  occasional  diatribes  from  the 
preacher  against  the  wickedness  of  the  times,  in  language  more  secular 
than  spiritual,  and  provoking  laughter  rather  than  seriousness;  not  far  off 
were  escamoteurSy  with  tricks  to  beguile  the  unwary  of  their  hardly-earned 
coin,  and  funambtdes^  whose  tours  de  force  made  the  peasants,  who 
came  to  pass  their  holiday  in  Paris,  gape  with  unrepressed  astonishment ; 
while  circulating  througn  the  crowd,  with  shrill  voices  and  active  move- 
ments, the  venders  of  hot  meats,  spiced  bread,  and  dragees  of  every  de- 
scription, met  with  ready  custom.  The  windows  of  the  cabarets  and  ta- 
verns were  wide  open  and  the  chambers  full  of  roistering  guests,  whose 
drinking  songs  were  ever  and  anon  distinctly  heard  above  the  din  of  the 
swarming  population.  The  loudest  in  their  mirth,  and  the  fiercest  in 
their  excesses  were  the  students,  who  have  in  all  countries  and  at  all  times 
been  the  readiest  to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  restrunts  of  discipline. 

Slowly  making  their  way  through  the  crowd,  and  pausing  at  intervals 
to  notice  the  various  objects  that  presented  themselves,  were  two  persons 
walking  together,  who  differed  greatly  from  each  other  in  personal  ap- 
pearance. One  was  of  staid  demeanour,  tall  and  slight,  with  dark 
piercing  eyes,  and  a  grave  expression  of  countenance ;  the  other  was  a 
brisk,  wiry,  active  looking  man,  of  great  mobility  of  feature,  and  redun- 
dance of  gesticulation.  The  first,  who  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  was 
Arthur  de  Gouffier,  whose  name  has  been  already  incidentally  men- 
tioned; he  was  now  a  counsellor  of  Parliament,  and  stood  high  in  esti- 
mation with  Louise  of  Savoy.  His  companion  was  Master  Jean  Bouchet, 
a  poet  of  some  little  celebrity,  who  since  the  death  of  Pierre  Gringore, 
was  the  chief  composer  of  the  moralities  of  the  day,  though  unlike  his  pre- 
decessor, he  did  not  perform  in  them  himself.  His  verses  were  of  a  higher 
order  than  those  of  Gringore,  though  bearing  no  comparison  with  those  of 
the  elder  Marot,  after  whose  day  came  the  race  of  men,  who  really  de- 
served the  name  of  poets.  But  such  as  they  were  they  suited  the  time^  and 
their  sarcastic  boldness  caused  them  to  be  much  quoted  by  the  Parisians. 

"And  do  you  think.  Master  Bouchet,"  said  De  Gouffier,  "that  there 
is  a  certunty  of  meetincf  with  this  Englishman  ?*' 

"  I  can  pledge  myseff  to  it,"  replied  the  poet,  "  unless  the  predilections 
of  his  countrymen  are  suddenly  extinct  in  him." 

2f2 
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<' And  wliat  aro  thej  upon  which  yoa  reekon  so  eonfideiitly?"  inqinrei 
his  oompanioD. 

'*  Sight-seeing  and  wine-hiUnngy"  retained  Bonchet  '^  As  long  u 
there  is  a  morafily  to  he  shown,  a  hear  to  be  halted,  a  feast  of  ibds  to  he 
stared  at,  a  m&t  de  eoeagne  to  he  dimhed,  or  a  flagon  to  drain,  ihere  will 
ever  he  jour  Englishman.*' 

^^  You  have  omitted  one  quality,  methinks,"  said  De  Gooffier,  qmetij, 
*'  the  errand  we  are  now  upon  should  have  reminded  you  of  it* 

**  What,  to  seek  a  fiiir  lady  par  amours ; — no,  that  does  not  smt  mj 
sort  of  Englishman; — he  leaves  that  sport  to  his  hetters,  and  flies  at 
lower  game." 

'*  His  betters,  at  any  rate,  seem  fond  of  hawking  in  high  pkces ;  but 
where  are  we  to  look  K>r  him  whom  we  seek  at  present  ?" 

'*  If  we  find  him  not  before  the  Morality  on  the  marUe  tahle,  FH 
wager  my  next  ballad  against  a  clipped  crown,  that  the  Ecu  du  Danpbin 
in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  still  holds  him." 

'*  Your  wager  is  not  a  rery  heavy  one,  come  of  it  what  may.  fiefen 
the  Morality  I — ah,  those  who  love  moralities  had  better  make  the  most 
of  them,  for  their  day  is  nearly  over,  in  spite  of — perhaps,  indeed,  on 
account  of — your  verses,  friend  Boucbet."  — ^' 

''  Well,  the  truth  must  be  spoken,"  sud  the  poet. 

"  Would  it  were  more  listened  to,"  addedsJOe  Grouffier,  **  then  the 
world  would  get  accustomed  to  its  accents,  and  fear  it  less." 

'^  When  we  can  persuade  the  world  to  take  our  meaning  kindly — as 
my  own  song  says, 

"  Le  bon  temps  reviendra !" 

And  he  struck  up  in  a  low  key  the  first  verse  of  a  ballad,  at  that  time 
highly  popular  in  Paris — 

"  Quand  jiisticiers,  par  equity. 
Sans  favfur  procbs  jugcront; 
Quand,  en  pure  realiti^, 
Les  avocats  consei  Heron t. 
Quand  procureurs  ne  mentiront, 
£t  que  chacun  sa  foi  tiendra  ; 
Quand  pauvres  gens  ne  plaideront — 
Alors  le  bon  temps  reviendra!" 

"  In  the  meantime,''  observed  De  Gouffier,  *'  let  us  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent evil  days  from  overtaking  us,  by  ascertaining  exactly  what  the  dan- 
ger is  that  threatens  at  this  moment. ' 

The  friends  now  moved  on  at  a  quicker  pace  until  they  reached  the 
Pont  Notre  Dame,  the  only  bridge  at  that  time  in  existence  in  Paris,  by 
which  they  crossed  to  the  city,  and  pursuing  their  way  down  the  narrow 
street,  where  from  time  immemorial  dwelt  the  merchants  who  traded  in 
furs,  came  out  at  length  in  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice.    The  crowd  here  was  veiy  great,  and  it  cost  them  some  trouble  ap<^ 
not  a  little  time  to  ascend  the  broad  steps  that  led  to  the  hall  where  tl 
Clercs  de  la  Basoche  were  preparing  to  exhibit  their  newest  Moralit 
The  poet's  connexion  with  the  players  might  easily  have  secured  them  tL 
best  place  for  witnessing  the  show,  but  De  Gouffier  laying  his  hand  a 
his  companion *s  sleeve,  drew  him  on  one  side  beneath  the  shadow  of  som. 
lofty  pillars,  where,  unseen  themselves,  they'  could  command  a  genen 
view  of  the  hall,  and,  though  at  a  greater  distance,  hear  clearly  eaaoa^ 
the  voices  of  the  actors. 
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The  sabject  represented  was  one  of  those  satirical  pieces  called  foHeSy 
the  wit  of  which  was  directed  chiefly  against  the  church,  though  it  left 
the  temporal  authorities  by  no  means  unscathed.  Allegorical  personages 
were  introduced,  the  emblems  of  a  host  of  quasi-Tirtues  and  imdoubted 
vices^  who  shot  their  arrows*rigfat  and  left,  now  raising  a  roar  against  the 
pope^  and  anon  exciting  laughter  at  the  expense  of  the  great  people 
about  the  court.  Even  royalty  itself  was  not  spared,  and  more  than  one 
allusion  was  made  to  the  well-known  propensities  of  the  young  king  who, 
the  satirist  sidd, 

"  En  secret  maintes  femmes  et  filles, 
Fait  par  dessoubs  ses  mains  passer — ^ 

An  observation  which  made  De  Grouffier  knit  his  brows,  and  Jean  Bouchet 
shrug  his  shoulders.  Nor  did  the  actors  stop  here.  The  ladies  of  the 
eourt  came  in  for  their  share  of  reprobation,  the  veil  which  covered  their 
real  names  and  station  being  of  too  slight  a  texture  not  to  be  easily  seen 
through.  Thus  the  widowed  queen  was  shown  up  under  the  nick-name 
of  *'  La  Jeune  Guilledrine,"  with  comments  upon  the  manner  of  the  late 
king^s  death,  which  were  far  less  edifying  than  entertaining  to  those  who 
listened. 

In  the  midst  of  the  spectacle,  Jean  Bouchet,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  scrutinising  the  assembly,  on  a  sudden  directed  the  attention  of  De 
Gouffier  to  a  person  standing  at  no  great  distance  from  them  who,  from 
the  accident  of  his  position  beside  some  women  in  very  lofty  head-dresses, 
kad  hitherto  escaped  their  notice.  He  was  a  strong-limbed,  broad- 
shouldered  man,  with  light  curling  hair,  an  open  countenance,  and  a 
laughing  blue-eye,  which  at  once  attested  his  island  descent,  even  if  the 
badge  which  he  wore  on  his  breast  had  not  shoi\ni  that  he  was  a  retainer 
of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

**  There  is  our  man,"  said  the  poet  quietly  to  De  Gouffier,  "  I  thought 
I  could  hardly  err  in  expecting  to  find  him  here." 

"  Which  is  he  ?**  returned  De  Gouffier,  looking  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated. 

**  You  see  that  Norman  girl  in  a  cap  like  the  Tour  de  Nesle,  or  the 
picture  of  Queen  Isabeau  on  the  wall  yonder ;  the  one  with  the  open 
mouth,  full  of  white  teeth  which,  rustic  as  she  is,  she  knows  how  to  dis- 
play to  the  greatest  advantage ;  well,  just  beyond  her — now,  as  she  leans 
forward  to  catch  what  the  Prince  des  Sots  has  just  said,  you  may  see — 
a  sturdy  fellow  in  a  blue  jerkin  and  velvet  cap,  well  pleased,  apparently, 
with  his  fair  neighbour — that  is  the  Englishman  we  are  in  search  of." 

"  I  see  him  now,"  replied  De  Grouffier ;  "  let  us  lose  no  time  in  speak- 
ing to  him."  They  accordingly  left  the  place  where  they  had  been  stand- 
ing, and  Bouchet,  tapping  the  Englishman  on  the  shoulder,  accosted  him. 

**  Well,  Master  Grumey,"  he  said  "  how  like  you  our  French  entertain- 
ments ?  Do  you  find  them  as  lively  as  the  moralities  you  have  left  be- 
hind you  in  London  ? ' 

'*  A  little  more  so  i'  faith,  Master  Bouchet;  for  though  we  Englishmen 
are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  our  minds,  we  live  under  a  master  who  has 
something  of  a  stronger  will  than  your  young  king,  or,  at  any  rate,  b 
more  disposed  to  show  it.  But  your  players  give  their  tongues  fvJl 
license  here,  and  spare  neither  the  living  or  the  dead — nor  can  the  ladies 
escape  them.  Had  I  been  near  enough  to  yonder  fellow  in  the  bauble 
just  now,  I  think  I  should  have  made  my  dagger-hilt  and  his  coxcomb 
acquaintedi" 
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*'  Naj,  be  not  angry  at  a  fool's  bolti"  replied  Boodiet;  ^*if  he  fpoke 
jestingly  of  your  fair  mistress,  who  is  oars  too^  he  paid  due  hosnage  to 
her  ciuirms.  She  is,  in  sooth,  a  lovdy  creatare,  and  worthy  of  all  smIo- 
ration.  Come,"  he  added,  **  i  will  atone  for  the  words  so  lightty  spoken^ 
by  crushing  a  cup  in  her  honour,  if  you  will  giye  my  fiiead  and  I  joor 
company  to  the  Place  de  Greve.  This  is  Monsieur  Artfaus,  a  derk  Ifwrnwi 
in  the  law — ^be  acquainted  with  him." 

«  Right  willin^y.  Master  Bouchet;  I  accept  your  propodtioD,  and 
will  pledge  you  freely  to  the  toast  you  name.  A  brighter  star,"  be  ex- 
claimed, turning  to  De  Grouffier,  *^  shines  not  in  Heaven's  constellatioii.'' 

'^  I  believe  you,  sir,"  answered  the  Counsellor  of  Parliament,  bowing 
profoundly,  and  added  in  an  under  t<me  to  the  poet»  *'may  she  not  proTe 
a  £ftlling  star." 

The  party  then  quitted  the  palace,  and  retracing  their  steps  across  the 
bridge,  were  not  long  before  they  reached  the  celebrated  tayem  known  as 
the  Ecu  du  Dauphin,  a  place  of  considerable  resort  for  students,  wiiis^ 
and  men  of  pleasure,  and  which  had  acquired  great  notoriety  by  the 
yerses  of  the  poet  Villon,  who  seldom  paid  his  reckoning  in  any  otber 
coin. 

The  room  was  nearly  full  when  they  entered,  but  in  one  oomery  radier 
apart  from  the  rest,  was  a  table  unoccupied,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
guests  were  crowded  together  as  they  drank  and  san^  in  altemate  snatdies. 
Here  they  seated  themselves,  and  Jean  Bouchet  oraered  wine,  which  was 
quickly  served.  At  that  moment  a  gay  young  studmt  at  the  head  of  tiie 
principal  table  struck  up  the  foUowiog 


"  Remplis  ton  verre  vuide^ 
Vuide  ton  verre  plein ; 
Je  DC  puis  souffrir  dans  ta  main 
Un  verre  ui  vuide  ni  plein." 

"  Grood  advice  that,  Master  Bouchet,"  said  the  Englishman,  Philip  Car- 
ney; "  I  scarcely  thought  to  have  heard  such  before  I  crossed  the  water." 

*'  Oh,"  repliea  the  poet,  '^  we  profit  by  the  ezamde  which  our  neigh- 
bours set  us ;  we  have  learnt  something  firom  all.  Eveiy  body  comes  to 
Paris,  and  none  depart  without  leaving  some  memento  of  their  visit;  we 
are  an  imitative  people,  and  soon  become  accomplished.  Your  coontiy- 
men  and  the  Lanstringues  have  taught  us  to  be  dpplers." 

'*  You  are  not  all  of  that  mind,  however,"  observed  Gumey,  glandng 
towards  De  Gouffier,  who  having  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  was  leisurdy 
dipping  bread  m  it. 

"  I  am  a  lawyer,  you  know,  sir,"  said  the  latter,  "  and  drink,  as  it  is 
termed,  par  procuration.     But  you  need  stand  on  no  such  reserve." 

"  Neither  will  he,'*  cried  Jean  Bouchet.  "  Here,  Master  Gumey,  I 
pledge  you  in  real  vin  de  taffetaSy  to  the  health  of  the  Beine  Blancbs." 

''And  I  accept  the  pledge,"  replied  the  Englishman,  draining  hif^ 
glass ;  '^  and  may  her  mourning  robes  be  soon  exchanged  far  bridsl 
ones." 

'^  Amen !"  said  De  Gouffier,  ''  though  I  confess  I  see  hut  little  chance 
of  it." 

"  Oh,"  answered  Gumey,  "  there  is  always  a  chance  for  every  woman, 
to  say  nothing  of  one  so  beautiful  and  so  admired." 

"  We  have  drunk  to  her  health,"  said  the  poet,  '^  let  us  now  do  homage 
to  her  beauty."    And  again  the  wine  flowed  freely. 
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It  was  ft  theoae  indeed,  which,  indqiendeDtly  of  a  natand  tendency 
to  a  joyous  carouse,  readily  stimukted  the  Englishman,  and  he  needed 
Htile  solicitation  to  diink.  There  was  every  inducement  that  the  force 
of  example  could  create,  and  on  all  sides  were  heard  songs  in  praise  of 
good  wine.  Here  a  student,  classical  in  his  cups,  chanted  a  stanza  like 
this  : 

"  Meschant  est  qui  te  brouille, 
(Je  parle  aux  taverniers), 

Don  doD. 
Le  brenvaige  k  grenouille 
Ne  doibt  estre  aux  celliers, 

Don  don. 
Trincque,  seigneur,  le  vin  est  bon ; 
Hoc  acuit  hgemum,^ 

WhOe  from  the  wide  throat  of  some  lusty  gaudisseur  might  be  heard  the 

following : 

**  Le  diquetis  que  j*ame  est  celui  des  bouteilles, 
Les  pippes,  les  bereaux  pleins  de  liqueurs  vermeilles, 
Ce  sont  mes  gros  canons,  qui  battent,  sans  &i]lir, 
La  soif,  qui  est  le  fort  que  je  vueil  assaillir  ;*' 

Or  some  thirsty  soul,  comparing  himself  to  a  fish,  would  thus  excuse 
hintadf : 

"  Le  hareng  bientost  pert  la  vie. 

Quant  il  se  sent  hors  de  la  mer : 

De  mesme  je  ne  puis  durer, 

Lorsque  la  boisson  m'est  faiUie. 

J'ay  grant  paour  d^une  maladie  ; 

Una  neure  y  a  que  je  n'ay  lieu  : 

Tant  tarder,  las!  com  me  ay-je  peu  ? 

Desia  ma  face  en  est  blesmie." 

By  dint  of  more  frequent  potations  than  his  entertainer,  the  English- 
man began  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  strong  wine  with  which  he  was 
plied,  and  his  discretion  declined  ^ace.  De  Grouffier  noticed  the  change 
for  which  he  had  been  waiting,  and  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  Heine 
Blanche, 

'^  Yes,"  he  said,  '^  the  queen  is  beautiful,  but  her  destiny  has  placed 
her  so  high,  that  naught  l^t  royalty  can  ever  hope  to  profit  by  it.' 

**  Be  not  too  sure  of  that,"  replied  Gumey,  with  a  meaning  smirk ; 
*^  there  were  others  who  saw  her  before  the  enamoured  Louis." 

'^  l^o  doubt)"  said  Jean  Bouchet;  "  but  when  she  became  a  queen,  she 
never  afterwards  bestowed  a  thought  on  meaner  men." 

'^  What  will  you  say,  friend  Bouchet,  when  I  tell  you  that — this  Mal- 
voisie  is  excellent — another  flask,  host— 'tis  my  turn  now — when  I  tell 
you  that,  great  as  she  is^  and  proud  as  your  old  king  was  to  make  her  his 
bride,  there  was  some  one  at  the  English  court — a  glance  from  whose 
eyes  was  worth  more  in  her  estimation  than  all  the  jewels  that  ever 
sparkled  in  the  crown  of  France  I" 

^  Ay,  there  wca  some  one,  no  doubt  of  that,  for  when  did  a  maiden, 
royal  or  simple,  reach  her  sixteenth  year  without  entertaining  such 
thoughts.  But  depend  on  it  she  thinks  diflerently  now;  or,  if  her  fancy 
stUl  wanders,  I  see  no  reason  why  our  gallant  King  Francis  should  not 
now  be  lord  paramount." 

"  IHrelarigot,  as  you  jolly  topers  say — no  offence  to  King  Francis— 
but  call  me  a  ]Nicodemus  if  what  I  tell  you  is  not  sooth;  there  is  some 
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body  here  now  in  Paris  whose  tittle  finger  she  prises  mote  Aan  all  die 
bones  in  the  body  of  the  handsome  Angonmois. ' 
^'  He  is  a  Frendunan  then,"  persisted  Jean  fiouchet. 
'*  Neither  Frenchman  nor  iNorman,"  retmmed  Gumey,  with  thidEen* 
ing  n»eech  but  strong  emphaos;  ''  bat  a  stout-hearted,  noble  Englidi- 
man. 

"  Such  Englishmen  are  scarce,**  observed  De  Gonffier,  drily. 
'^  It*8  enough  for  the  queen's  purpose  if  there  be  only  one^"  retorted 
Gumey. 

"  And  who  may  this  phoenix  be,  if  one  may  inquire  T'  asked  Jean 
Bouchet. 

*^  Aha !  are  you  there  ?"  replied  Gumey,  with  a  wise  look,  as  he 
screwed  up  his  lips  and  set  down  his  empty  glass.  '*  You  think  to  wonn 
it  all  out  of  me,  do  you  ?  No,  no ;  when  rhilip  Guraey*s  master  tells 
him  to  keep  a  secret^  it's  neither  a  poet  in  a  short  cloak,  nor  a  lawyer 
in  a  long  one  that  can  g^t  him  to  open  his  mouth  any  wider  tbsa  he 
pleases." 

'<  But  Philip  Gumey's  master,  whom  all  the  world  knows  to  be  tin 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  has  no  interest  in  this  question.  There  is  no  secret  to 
keep  as  far  as  he  is  concerned." 

*'  Think  so  still.  Master  Bouchet;  and  when  the  sun  has  gone  round 
the  world  only  once  more,  if  he  does  not  shine  upon  a  fool  wise  in  lus 
own  conceit,  never  trust  me  again." 

**'  He  may  shine  on  what  he  likes,"  said  the  poet ;  ''  but  say  what  yon 
will,  you  can  never  get  me  to  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Sun<^  is  any 
thing  more  to  the  Reine  Blanche  than  her  brother's  firiend.  This  is  the 
way  with  you  islanders,  once  get  an  idea  into  your  heads,  and  the  devil 
himself  can't  dispossess  it.  Ventre  Ssunt  Quenet,  she  cares  no  more  fir 
him  than  I  do  for  that  empty  flask!" 

To  a  sober  man  the  drift  of  Jean  Bouchet's  words  would  have  been 
transparent  enough,  but  the  Englishman  was  so  for  gone  in  drink  Aat 
this  affected  incredulity  accomplished  the  purpose  intended. 

^^  listen,  then,  you  misbelieving  Fren<mman,"  said  Gumey;  '^awoni 
in  your  ear, — nay,  come  nearer,  man,  this  is  meant  for  you  only.  I 
never,"  he  added,  with  a  solemn  air,  ^'  g^ve  my  confidence  to  more  tfasn 
one  at  a  time.  Harkee — ^what  would  you  say  if  I  were  to  tell  you  thslf 
«^-«nd  here  he  sunk  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  though  occasionally  an  andlUe 
word  or  two  involuntarily  escaped  him. 

''  The  thing's  impossible,"  said  Bouchet,  vrith  a  smile  and  a  shrug. 

"  Possible  or  not,  it's  true." 

More  he  might  have  said,  but  at  this  moment  two  of  his  countiyinea, 
retainers  in  the  duke's  household,  entered  the  tavern. 

"  We  have  been  seeking  you  far  and  near,  Riilip,"  cried  one  of  them. 
^  You  must  away  with  us,  and  that  speedily." 

The  sight  of  his  fellows  wrought  a  sudden  change  in  Chime's  man* 
ner.  He  rose,  and  steadying  himself  as  he  leant  on  the  table  knt  a  mo- 
ment, looked  significantly  at  Jean  Bouchet,  put  his  finger  on  his  Opflj 
shook  his  head,  and  then  strode  out  of  the  tavern. 

When  he  was  gone,  De  Grouffier  turned  hastily  to  the  poet. 

^'  Has  ho  told  you  aught  ?"  he  inquired,  eagerly. 

"  Enough  in  all  conscience.  The  duke  goes  to-night  at  nine  o*clodE 
to  the  Hdtel  de  Cluny !" 

(  To  be  continued) 
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Iw  my  former  communication  under  this  title,  I  was,  perhaps,  rather 
too  much  confined  to  literary  reminiscences,  and  I  shall  now  dismiss 
this  branch  of  my  subject  briefly,  and  proceed  to  others  of  a  more  fa- 
miliar and  miscellaneous  description.  I  am  glad  to  see  my  tribute  to 
my  friend  in  the  New  Manihfy  Magazine,  not  only  from  its  character 
and  circulation,  but  because  it  was  so  long  under  this  eminent  poet's 
literary  management,  and  because  to  the  last  of  his  days  he  had  a 
pride  in  his  former  favourite,  and  always  took  an  interest  in  its  repu« 
•tation  and  success. 

I  never  suspected  Mr.  Campbell  of  nationality,  but  from  one  solitary 
fact,  and  my  suspicion  proved  unfounded,  and  little  to  my  honour. 
His  fine  mind  was  too  capacious,  and  his  inclinations  too  philosophical 
to  be  injured  by  any  such  infirmity.  So  far  from  it,  on  suitable  occa- 
sions he  would  whisper  to  me,  *'  Presently  say  something  severe  and 
sarcastic  of  the  Scotch,  and  I  will  retaliate  on  the  Welsh." 

In  these  discords  by  agreement,  we  used  to  indulge  in  sudden  m- 
prompiu  verses,  and  I  need  not  add  that  in  this  part  of  the  battle  I 
was  always  wofully  defeated.  The  effect  amongst  Scotch  ladies  was 
often  very  ludicrous.  He  once  observed  that  his  countrymen  were 
more  nationally  prejudiced  than  any  other. 

**.  They  are  not  half  so  bad  as  the  Irish,  and  not  much  worse  than  the 
Welsh,"  I  replied. 

**That  only  proves  to  me  that  you  have  never  been  in  Scotland,  or 
associated  in  Scotch  society." 

**  You  are  at  least  only  one  half  in  the  right,**  I  answered.  ''It  is 
true  that  I  have  never  been  in  Scotland,  but  I  have  associated  much  with 
Scottish  gentlemen.  I  have  found  them  hospitable  and  even  generous, 
and  what  I  liked  most  in  them  was  their  philosophic  acquirements,  and 
their  great  liberality  of  ideas." 

'*  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  with  a  strong  emphasis,  **  what 
you  say  is  true  as  to  gentlemen  and  the  highly-educated,  but  I  was 
talking  of  my  countrymen  en  masse.  Crentlemen,  educated  gentlemen, 
are  about  the  same  in  all  countries  ;  it  is  only  amongst  the  lower  people, 
and  the  most  vulgar  of  the  middle  classes,  that  you  can  find  nationality." 

Of  course  he  could  imitate  all  the  tones  and  accents  of  the  Scotch  dis> 
trict,  and  he  used  to  indulge  in  his  inimitable  talent  for  ridicule,  sarcasm, 
and  humour  (never  ofiensive),  in  relating  characters  and  scenes  illus- 
trative of  Scotch  nationality.  I  have  often  seen  his  friends  and  compa- 
nions from  the  northern  kingdom,  most  heartily  enjoy  the  entertainment. 

My  ground  of  suspecting  that  he  was  not  entirely  free  from  the  fail- 
ing, was  his  blind  and  extravagant  admiration  of  Smollet.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  carried  so  far  as  to  become  ridiculous.  To  check  the 
subject,  I  once  observed,  "  Smollet*s  poetry  is  to  me  intolerable,  and 
through  his  long  and  dull  history,  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  valuable 
observation." 

True,  true,"  said  the  poet,  ''  but  dwell  on  his  novels."    And  he 
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proceeded  to  refer  to  what  he  would  strangely  call,  ^  the  most  exquisite 
specimens  of  humour." 

They  were  all  familiar  to  me,  and  I  then  thought,  as  I  now^  think 
them,  commonplace,  and  very  coarse.  It  is  vain  to  oppose  any  man's 
irrational  but  favourite  opinions,  and  without  attempting  to  contradict 
him,  I  turned  the  subject  to  Fielding.  Evidently  the  poet  had  read 
but  little  of  this  g^eat  writer,  and  evidently  also  the  little  he  had  did 
not  much  please  him.  I  observed  that  as  to  originality,  even  Fielding 
was  not  scrupulous  in  his  imitations  of  Le  Sage  and  Cervantes,  and 
SmoUet  was  but  an  imitator  of  Fielding.  I  concluded  widi  the  words, 
*'  An  imitation  of  an  imitation  can  never  make  an  original.  Fielding's 
Parson  Adams  is  the  best  of  all  conceptions  and  portraitures  of  charac- 
ter in  our  language.    It  was  never  surpassed,  even  by  Shakspeare." 

*^  It  is  not  original,"  said  the  poet,  with  emphasis  on  the  word  ori-* 
ginal.  ^'  Its  prototype  was  a  chaplain  of  one  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough's regiments.  The  simple  man,  with  his  perpetual  absence  of 
mind,  would  stray  beyond  the  French  lines,  and  of  course  got  taken 
by  the  sentinels.  Carried  for  the  first  time  before  the  chief  officers  of 
the  division,  it  became  very  doubtful  whether  he  was  not  a  spy,  and 
his  excessive  innocence  and  simplicity  assumed,  as  a  concealment  of 
his  equally  excessive  cunning.  The  bewildered  chaplain  b^an  to  talk 
of  his  fighting — spies  never  fight,  and  this  suspicion  was  removed; 
but  he  continued  to  speak  so  fervently  about  his  fighting,  that  the 
French  officers,  at  that  time  all  duellists,  began  to  call  him  out.  The 
simple  chaplain  had  an  abhorrence  of  carnal  combats  with  mortal  wea- 
pons, and  rejecting  the  challenges  expatiated  on  his  prowess  in  fighting 
'  the  good  fight  of  faith.'  He  was  evidently  insane  or  silly,  and  was 
returned  to  the  English  lines  under  a  flag  of  truce.  The  poor  chaplain 
so  often  repeated  his  trespasses,  that  captures  and  flags  of  truoe  became 
ridiculous,  and  he  was  allowed  to  wander  where  he  liked,  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  French  officers,  and  the  merriment  of  the  common  soldiers." 

I  observed  in  continuation,  *'  Fielding's  prototype  was  a  chaplain  of 
the  name  of  Young,  and  the  author  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts^'  so  re- 
sembled him,  that  Fielding  was  accused  of  turning  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Young  into  ridicule  under  the  name  of  Parson  Adams.** 

If  our  poet  was  incapable  of  national  prejudices,  he  was  not  desti- 
tute of  a  love  of  his  country.  He  was  engaged,  I  believe,  by  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador  to  carry  on  a  tour  through  Scotland,  a  young  chief, 
or  prince  as  he  was  called,  from*-if  I  rightly  remember — the  southern 
or  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  The  tutor  found  that 
his  pupil  was  remarkably  acute  and  well-informed,  and  moreover  that 
he  spoke  English  almost  fluently.  Their  first  visits  were  to  the  great 
manufacturing  and  commercial  towns  of  the  south  of  Scotland.  The 
prince  had  recently  seen  those  of  England,  and  spoke  contemptuously 
of  what  were  then  the  imitations  in  the  north.  Mr.  Campbell  took  him 
through  the  Highlands,  of  which  by  tradition  and  poetry  he  was  proud. 
He  told  me  he  was  mortified  at  the  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and 
with  the  character  which  wretchedness  imparts,  that  he  met  with  every- 
where. The  pupil  was  anxious  to  return  to  England,  and  he  and  tus 
tutor  slept  at  an  inferior  town  on  the  borders,  intending  to  cross  them 
the  next  morning.    After  supper  the  following  conversation  ensued. 

PupU, — ^The  Scotch  are  the  greatest  national  boasters  tn  the  world. 
What  has  there  been  worth  seeing  in  the  Highlands  ? 
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7WA>r.— The  mountain  scenery  is  beautiful  and  sublime. 

/\^9t^— It  is  on  too  small  a  scale.  It  is  contemptible  compared  to 
the  mountain  scenery  in  my  father's  principality.  I  have  travelled 
through  Europe.  The  mountains  of  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Norway,  Swe* 
den,  the  Ural  mountains  of  Russia,  and  those  of  Switzerland^  are  infi- 
nitely grander  than  those  of  Scotland. 

7\iknr, — ^The  Scotch  Highlanders  are  brave,  and  make  excellent 
soldiers. 

Pupil, — All  half  savages  are  brave  when  they  are  brought  under 
military  pride  and  discipline  by  more  civilised  people. 

Tutor, — ^The  Highlanders  are  devotedly  attached  to  their  chiefs. 

JPupiL — ^That  is  merely  the  feature  of  a  half  barbarous  state  of  so- 
ciety. The  different  tribes  in  my  father's  principality  are  each  devot- 
edly attached  to  the  respective  chiefs,  and  the  whole  of  them  are 
devoted  to  their  prince. 

Tutor, — ^There  is  not  a  people  in  the  world  more  thoroughly  honest 
than  the  Scotch  Highlanders. 

PupiL'^There  is  no  virtue  in  honesty,  where  there  is  nothing  to 
steal. 

Tutor  and  pupil  retired  to  bed,  out  of  humour  with  every  thing  and 
with  each  other.  The  prince  always  carried  a  superb  amber  cane,  with 
a  large  gold  head,  engraved  with  his  armorial  bearings  and  national  de- 
vices. The  superb  cane  had  been  safe  in  the  highlands,  but  the  scene 
was  now  reversed.  The  next  morning  this  cane  was  not  to  be  found, 
Mr.  Campbell  was  mortified  and  vexed.  His  applications  to  magistrates 
and  neighbouring  justices  of  the  peace  were  in  vain.  They  left  Scotland 
the  next  day;  the  perpetually  good-humoured  prince  sarcastically  ob- 
serving, ''Mr.  Campbell,  your  countrymen  are  the  most  thoroughly 
honest  people  in  the  worldL" 

An  Irish  gentleman  from  Dublin  arrived  in  Glasgow,  and  applied  to  the 
Lord  Rector  for  permission  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  pure  pro- 
nunciation of  English.  He  was  totally  unknown  to  fame,  though  he  has 
since  risen  to  very  great  literary  eminence.  The  ever  good -hearted  and 
kindly-disposed  Lord  Rector,  Mr.  Campbell,  always  inclined  to  render 
services  and  to  care  for  others,  gave  his  consent  without  sufficient  cau- 
tion or  inquiry.  He  officially  attended  the  first  lecture,  in  order  to 
give  encouragement  and  inspire  confidence  in  an  unbefriended  stranger 
on  a  difficult  undertaking.  Tlie  lecture  commenced,  and  even  the  dig- 
nified presence  of  the  Lord  Rector  could  scarcely  suppress  the  laughter 
of  the  audience.  It  was  impossible  to  conceal  the  general  disposition 
to  laugh.  Mr.  Campbell  pitied  the  unsuccessful  candidate  for  fame, 
and  asked  him  to  dinner.  The  honour  of  dining  with  the  Lord  Rector 
mM  a  balm  to  his  wounded  feelings.  The  compassionate  host  took  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  after  dinner  of  reverting  to  the  lecture,  and  said^ 
^'  Mr.  ',  nobody  can  be  more  anxious  than  I  am  to  improve  the 
very  bad  pronunciation  of  the  people  of  Gla^ow  and  this  part  of  Soot- 
land,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  no  idea  that  your  excessively 
broad  Irish  brogue,  mixed  with  the  equally  broad  Scotch,  can  have  the 
least  tendency  to  produce  pure  English." 

The  lectures  were  abandoned.  This  gentleman  spoke  the  broadest 
Irish  I  ever  heard,  and  what  is  singular,  after  a  residence  of  thirty  years 
in  England,  he  spoke  with  a  much  worse  brogue,  if  possible,  than  when 
he  arrived. 
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I  ineDttoned  to  Mr.  Campbell  that  a  soMe  had  been  given  at  Ken- 
siDgton  to  gentlemen,  every  one  of  whom  was  distinguished  for  litera« 
ture,  or  eminent  in  his  profession.  Among  the  latter  was  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Baillie,  the  author  of  **  The  Morbid  Anatomy,"  and  many  other 
valuable  works.  He  collected  an  anatomical  museum,  and  succeeded 
John  Hunter  as  anatomical  lecturer.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Denman,  and  consequently  the  sister  of  the  present  distinguished  Lord 
Chief-Justice  Denman.  Although  Dr.  Baillie  became  the  most  emi* 
nent  physician  of  London,  and  mixed  much*  with  the  best  society,  ia 
spite  of  his  philosophic  and  powerful  mind,  he  never  could  or  would 
abandon  the  narrowest  nationalities,  nor  did  he  ever  entirely  get  rid  of 
the  Scotch  accent.  At  the  soiree  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beloe,  the  trans- 
lator of  **  Herodotus."  The  conversation  turned  upon  Greek  subjects, 
and  Mr.  Beloe  observed,  that  decidedly  the  first  Grecian  in  Europe 
was  Professor  Person,  of  Cambridge. 

^*  Nae,  nae,  nae,  Mr.  Bailoe,"  said  Dr.  Baillie,  ^'  it  is  nae  sich  a 
thing,  there  is  a  by  far  greater  Greek  scholar  than  Professor  Porson,  of 
Cambridge." 

**  I  never  heard  of  him.  Dr.  Parr  acknowledges  his  own  inferiority 
to  Porson,  and  so  does  Dr.  Bumey,  though  so  distinguished  a  Greek 
scholar." 

**  I  dinna  mean  Dr.  Pare,  nae,  nor  Dr.  Bumey." 

*'  Perhaps,  Dr.  Baillie,"  said  another  gentleman,  '*  you  allude  to  the 
French,  but  they  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  man  equal  to  Porson." 

'<  Nae,  nae,  sir,  I  dinna  mean  the  French." 

**  Oh,*'  said  a  third,  ^Mf  you  allude  to  the  Germans,  they  areae- 
knowledged  to  greatly  excel  the  English,  and  all  Europe  in  Grreek 
literature,  but  even  they  concede  that,  however  they  may  generally  ex- 
cel, they  have  not  an  individual  equal  to  Professor  Person,  of  Cam« 
bridge." 

Dr.  Baillie  became  rather  vexed,  and  said,  **  I  did  nae  mean  £og« 
land,  nor  France,  nor  Grermany." 

'•  Where  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  several. 

«« Why,  where  can  I  mean  but  Scotland  ?" 

This  startled  every  body,  and  several  declared  that  they  had  never 
heard  of  any  scholar  pre-eminent  for  Greek  in  Scotland. 

*'  Whom  do  you  mean?"  asked  several. 

^*  Whado  I  mean  ?"  said  Dr.  Baillie,  **  wha,  mon,  can  I  mean  but  the 
Greek  Professor  of  Glasgow,  where  I  was  educated." 

Mr.  Campbell,  highly  amused  with  this  narration,  said,  **  Dr.  Baillie 

alluded  to  Dr. .    I  was  his  favourite  Greek  scholar,  and  of  all 

things,  I  most  prided  myself  in  my  proficiency  in  Greek.  When  I  be- 
came a  tutor  for  my  subsistence,  I  professed  to  teach  mathematics,  and 
to  lead  my  pupils  through  Greek,  Roman,  and  English  literature." 

I  knew  that  my  friend  was  not  a  proficient  in  mathematics,  and  un- 
derstood little  about  them.  If  I  may  use  a  new  and  paradoxical 
expression,  he  understood  the  metaphysics  of  mathematics,  the  abstrac- 
tions of  abstractions,  rather  than  mathematics  either  pure  or  mixed.  I 
ventured  to  say,  **  You  make  a  strange  mixture,  for  talents  at  dry  ma* 
thematical  abstractions  and  reasonings,  are  very  seldom  found  in  highly 
poetical  temperaments." 

**  You  are  correct.  I  soon  found  myself  wofully  deficient,  and  I 
was  so  mortified  at  the  by  far  greater  success  of  men  whom  1  tbonght 
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in  other  respects  intellectaally  inferior  to  myself,  that  I  entirely  aban* 
doned  mathematical  studying  and  teaching.'' 

**  It  was  with  great  pride,"  continued  the  poet,  ^^  that  I  adhered  to 
my  Greek,  and  to  the  Latin  and  English  literature.  I  went  on  my 
general  tour  through  Germany,  and  I  was  truly  and  suddenly  surprised 
at  the  very  different  views  that  the  Germans  took  of  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  the  Greek,  from,  all  that  I  had  been  taught  in  Scotland  or  had 
heard  of  in  England.  [  was  thoroughly  ashamed  of  my  ignorance, 
and  I  put  myself  under,  a  year's  study  with  the  celebrated  Professor 
Heyne.  For  nearly  three  months  I  could  make  no  progress.  I  became 
vexed  and  dispirited,  and  began  to  think  that  nature  had  not  given  me 
any  talent  for  languages,  or  if  she  had,  that  Greek  was  not  included  in 
her  catalogue. 

^'  I  spoke  my  feelings  to  the  professor,  and  added,  that  as  yet  I  had 
acquired  nothing. 

« *  You  are  mistaken,'  said  the  professor,  '  you  have  not  learnt  any 
thing,  for  I  have  attempted  to  teach  you  nothing.  All  my  efforts  have 
been  directed  to  unteach  you  what  you  had  been  taught;  and  as  the 
mass  of  rubbish  is  very  nearly  removed,  you  will  soon  find  your  progress 
as  rapid  and  as  perfect  as  you  can  wish.'"  The  event  justified  the 
prediction.  Mr.  Campbell  proceeded  :  ''  Afterwards  I  put  myself  through 
a  course  of  Latin  studies  under  Professor  Heyne,  but  though  I  had 
many  deficiencies  and  more  defects,  I  found  that  I  had  been  taught 
the  Latin  at  Glasgow  much  better  than  the  Greek." 

I  dined  with  my  friend,  and  the  only  other  guest  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 

,  the  Moderator  of  Scotland,  and  I  suppose  as  great  a  personage 

there  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  in  England.  A  more  simple 
or  amiable  man  I  never  saw.  He  was  a  perfect  Parson  Adams,  only 
he  had  mixed  in  higher  classes  of  society,  and  had  been  more  accus<* 
tomed  to  controversies.  After  dinner,  the  poet  and  the  divine  got  into 
conversation,  to  them  so  interesting,  that  they  were  entirely  absorbed 
in  it,  and  seemed  to  lose  all  consciousness  that  a  third  person  was  pre- 
sent. Their  subjects  related  solely  to  Scotland,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  — - 
at  last  went  into  the  warmest  eulogies  of  the  voluntary  system  of  the 
church  of  Scotland.  This  I  thought  was  a  good  opportunity  for  me  to 
make  a  little  change  of  theme.  1  began  as  follows,  and  the  ensuing 
conversation  took  place. 

Amicus. — ^*  Reverend  doctor,  I  have,  listened  with  deep  attention  to  all 
you  have  said,  and  permit  me,  most  respectfully,  to  differ  from  you. 
Were  I  a  sovereign,  and  wanted  a  good  general,  I  should  rationally  con- 
sult military  men,  and  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  selection  of  an 
admiral,  a  surgeon,  physician,  an  architect,  a  minister  of  state,  and  to 
every  other  description  of  person.  Thus,  if  I  wanted  a  good  divine,  I 
should  naturally  ask  the  opinions  of  my  prelates,  men  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  study  oi  theology,  and  who  thoroughly  understand 
divinity;  but  in  Scotland,  in  selecting  a  minister  or  preacher,  you  take 
the  opinions  and  votes  of  the  most  ignorant  tradesmen,  men  utterly 
unacquainted  with  all  things  even  relating  to  divinity." 

Doctor, — *^  Yes,  yes,  sir,  but  you  forget  or  seem  not  to  know  that  in 
Scotland  it  is  the  tradesmen  who  build  the  church  and  pay  for  it,  and 

surely,  Mr. ,  those  who  pay  for  the  church  have  .the  best  right  to 

appoint  the  minister." 
Amieus.-^^*^  Really,  reverend  doctor,  I  speak  with  the  greatest  de* 
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femice  and  humility  when  I  say  that  you  have  weakened  or  rather 
destroyed  your  own  case,  and  thrown  all  the  arguments  in  my  favour/' 
The  doctor  was  full  of  astonishment;  and  Mr.  Camphell,  to  restrain 
his  laughter,  was  compressing  and  twisting  his  remarkahle  mouth  that 
gave  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  so  much  difficulty  in  his  portrait*  I  con* 
tinued — ^'  Surely,  reverend  doctor,  it  is  not  because  an  ignorant  trades- 
man,  perhaps  a'hnendraper,  a  boot-maker,  sadler,  or  hardware-man,  may 
make  a  few  hundred  pounds  behind  his  counter,  and  in  all  probability 
by  means  not  too  scrupulously  honest ;  and  because  he  can  tarn  \m 
little  ill-gotten  capital  to  no  better  account  than  subscribing  to  the  baild- 
ing  of  a  church,  he  is  thereby  made  a  judge  of  theology  and  divinity." 

The  Moderator  of  Scotland  was  entirely  confounded,  and  rising  a 
little  from  his  chair,  he  put  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  said,  impressiTely^ 
*^  Sir,  I  do  assure  you  most  sincerely,  that  when  [  made  the  observations 
I  have  made  to  my  fellow-countryman  and  townsman,  Mr.  Campbell,  I 
totally  lost  sight  of  your  being  present  As  an  English  gentleman,  yoa 
must  naturally  be  jealous  for  the  honour  of  the  church  of  your  country. 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  what  I  have  said,  or  if  1  have  hurt  your  feelings 
or  offended  you,  I  am  sincerely  sorry  ibr  it." 

With  the  utmost  difficulty  to  command  my  countenance,  and  to 
suppress  laughter  at  a  scene  so  ridiculously  simple,  I  assured  the 
gentle  amiable  man,  that  I  was  not,  and  had  not  been,  in  the  slightest 
degree  offended.  Peace  was  concluded,  and  composure  and  harmony 
restored  for  the  remainder  of  a  very  pleasant  evening.  After  coffee^ 
the  doctor  rose  to  depart ;  I  stood  by  the  6re,  and  directly  the  footman 
had  helped  him  on  with  his  coat,  he  came  up  to  me,  and  shaking  ray 
hand,  he  said,  '<  Mr.  ,  if  I  have  by  accident  said  things  unplea- 

sant to  you,  I  hope  that  they  will  leave  no  unfavourable  impression 
on  your  mind/' 

After  I  had  given  him  satisfactory  assurances  to  the  contrary,  and  he 
had  left  the  room,  Mr.  Campbell  and  myself  enjoyed  the  most  hearty 
laughter.  He  expatiated  on  the  excessive  simplicity  of  his  friend,  and 
related  many  most  ludicrous  anecdotes  of  how  he  had  often  exhibited 
it  in  Scotland. 

No  man  was  ever  more  cordially  and  liberally  hospitable  than  Mr. 
Campbell.  He  had  a  pride  in  both  the  substance  and  appearance  of  hb 
dinner-table.  On  one  memorable  occasion,  the  rank  and  number  of  hit 
guests,  and  several  other  circumstances  combined  to  make  him  anxious 
to  produce  the  highest  effects  in  his  power.  He  possessed  an  ample 
quantity  of  silver  plate,  and  of  course  every  article  displayed  the  Camp- 
bell crest.  To  these  he  added  candelabras  in  imitation  of  gold.  His 
cut-glass  was  of  the  most  expensive  description,  and  to  it  he  added  some 
costly  China.  Here  were  all  the  ways  and  means  of  a  very  superb 
table,  but  all  went  for  nothing,  absolute  insignificance  with  him,  com- 
pared to  what  he  called  the  pride  of  his  mind,  the  gem  of  his  heart,  the 
capacious  silver  punch-bowl,  presented  to  him  as  the  rector  of  Glasgow 
University.  He  had  a  very  superior  footman,  fully  adequate,  of  course, 
with  due  assistance,  to  the  management  of,  and  attendance  upon,  such 
a  dinner.  The  fates  are  not  always  propitious  to  even  great  poets.  The 
man-servant  was  suddenly  attacked  with  illness ;  he  engaged,  with  his 
master's  consent,  a  substitute,  and  left  it  to  him,  to  hire  his  two  assist- 
ants. The  head  man  was  Irish,  and  it  is  superfluous  to  add  that  the 
two  he  patronised  were  of  the  sister  kingdom.    The  anxious  poet  diilled 
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all  three.  The  guests  were  to  sit  down,  and  just  at  the  ordinary  time 
of  taking  off  the  covers,  the  Glasgow  bow],  with  its  embossed  covering, 
was  to  be  brought  in,  well  filled  with  turtle.  The  moment  arrived, 
when  in  lieu  of  the  Glasgow  bowl,  the  soup  was  introduced  in  a  com- 
mon blue  and  white  tureen,  showing  by  fractures,  chippings,  and  brown 
fissures,  a  very  long  and  severely-tried  experience.  Certainly  the  poet's 
eye  looked  unutterable  things,  and  what  he  did  utter  to  the  Hiber- 
nian attendant,  I  was  too  far  off  to  hear ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  reco- 
vered his  amiable  serenity,  and  the  grand  f&te  went  off  remarkably  well. 
My  friend's  dinner  table  often  produced  rather  amusing  scenes. 
I  dined  with  him  one  day,  when  public  disapprobation  was  strong 
against  Sir  Francis  Burdett  for  his  sudden  change  of  principles  and 
political  connexions,  and  just  before  sitting  down  to  table  Mr.  Camp- 
bell took  me  aside  and  said,  "  You  know  how  violent  the  public  is 
against  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  you  are  the  most  violent  of  even  the 
extreme  Radical  party,  but  do  not  introduce  the  subject,  and  should  it 
be  introduced,  do  not  forget  that  the  gentleman  to  sit  immediately  oppo- 
site to  you,*  Mr.  Otway  Cave,  the  member  for  Tipperary,  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis." 

I  was  rather  piqued  at  the  caution,  and  replied,  '*  Campbell,  all  public 
men  must  know  that  Mr.  Otway  Cave  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  and  no  gentleman  would,  at  such  a  crisis,  introduce  the  baro- 
net's name  before  his  son-in-law.  Should  it  be  introduced  I  shall  avoid 
it,  and  I  have  at  least  delicacy  sufficient  to  know  how  to  conduct  myself." 
It  is  superfluous  to  state  that  the  poet's  apprehensions  were  ground- 
less. A  long  and  most  pleasant  evening  passed  off  without  the 
slightest  allusion  to  Sir  Francis,  or  to  his  parliamentary  and  election- 
neering  tergiversations. 

I  dined  at  Mr.  Campbell's  with  Mr.  0*Connel1.  My  always  impar- 
tial host,  who  never  gave  to  rank  or  wealth  what  was  due  to  merit, 
placed  the  celebrated  Godwin  on  his  right.  Mr.  O'Connell  bad  the 
secondary  place  of  dinner-table  honour,  or  on  his  left ;  and  I,  if  there 
be  a  third  place,  possessed  it  by  sitting  next  to  the  great  Irish  agitator. 
Mr.  O'Connell  had  heard,  and  only  heard  of  Godwin,  but  never  had  of 
Allan  Cunningham.  In  a  whisper  he  asked  me  what  he  had  written. 
I  mentioned  his  principal  works,  but  they  were  unknown  and  unheeded. 
The  subsequent  conversation  showed  that'  Mr.  O'Connell's  forte  did  not 
lie  in  literature. 

It  is  known  that  Mr.  Campbell's  marriage  was  the  reverse  of  happy. 
He  had  only  two  sons,  and  one  of  these  died.  The  newspapers  by  the 
writ  of  LufuUico  Inquirendo  have  unfortunately  made  public  the 
nnhappy  malady  of  the  other.  Mr.  Campbell's  grief  was  excessive, 
and  admitted  of  no  palliation,  except  the  certainty  that  the  patient  was 
very  kindly  treated  and  received  every  indulgence  consistent  with  his 
safety.  He  used  to  pay  periodical  visits  to  the  youth,  and  always 
pressed  me  to  accompany  him.  I  had  strong  reasons  for  not  assenting. 
It  was  most  painful  it  to  see  him  for  about  three  days  before  the 
journey.  He  was  nervous,  taciturn,  avoided  all  society,  and  gave  me 
the  idea  of  complete^  wretchedness.  On  his  return  he  became  much 
worse.  Attempts  at  direct  solace  would  have  been  injudicious,  and 
my  only  plan  was  to  divert  his  mind  to  other  subjects,  and  gradually, 
though  slowly  bring  him  back  to  society.  These  facts  redound  much 
to  his  honour. 
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Mr.  Campbell  for  very  many  yeara  was  devoted  to  a  lady  who  seemed 
to  me  as  she  did  to  him,  fully  to  merit  his  attachment.  Even  here  he 
was  fated  to  suffer  mortificatioa  and  affliction.  Proposing  marriage,  he 
received  a  written  rejection,  in  which  it  was  urged  that  marrying  him 
at  his  age  would  make  them  both  objects  of  even  ridicule.  The  poet, 
never  d^cient  in  personal  vanity,  was  cut  to  the  quick  by  the  unwel- 
come rejection.  TVuth  is  often  by  far  more  venomous  than  falsehood, 
or  malevolent  fiction.  Now  came  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  the  point  of 
worldliness.  The  lady  urged  that  the  marriage  would  produce  too  small 
an  income  to  permit  her  the  enjoyment  of  the  style  of  living  to  which 
she  had  always  been  accustomed.  Campbell  took  the  whole  case  bitteriy 
to  heart,  and  never  got  over  it. 

In  his  latter  days  he  became  impoverished  and  even  distressed.  His 
mind  in  other  respects  was  harassed,  worried,  and  sadly  trespassed 
upon.  He  fell  a  victim  to  pretended  claims,  and  the  clearness  with 
which  he  saw  through  the  practices,  and  the  strong  resolutions  be 
formed  of  resistance,  were  strangely  in  contrast  with  the  results.  He 
had  not  a  heart  to  be  unkind,  nor  even  to  do  common  justice  to  himself^ 
though  in  self-defence,  when  it  militated  against  even  the  unworthy 
enjoyments  of  others.  I  shall  reserve  the  singular  details  of  these  cases 
for  the  biography  I  am  writing  of  my  friend. 

Throughout  life  Mr.  Campbell  had  been  by  far  too  charitable,  bene* 
volent,  and  generous  to  be  rich.  *'  Money- care,'*  or  a  care  of  money, 
never  was  one  of  his  qualities.  Still  had  he  amply  sufficient  to  ailbrd 
his  declining  years  all  decencies,  comforts,  and  even  all  rational  en- 
joyments, but  to  have  battalions  thrust  upon  him  most  wofully  disfigured 
the  fair  picture.  In  his  former  days  he  had  been  too  proud  and  delicate 
to  allude  to  any  pecuniary  embarrassments,  but  latterly  he  became  even 
painfully  querulous  on  the  subject.  In  vain  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  check 
a  habit  painful  to  his  friends,  and  which  g^ve  a  triumph  to  his  enemies. 

His  premature  old  age  was  afflicted  with  many  and  severe  physical 
sufferings,  relieved  as  much  as  possible  by  an  old  and  attached  friend, 
a  physician,  who  increased  the  efficacy  of  what  he  prescribed,  by  the 
best  of  all  medicines  to  ft  saddened  heart  and  wounded  mind-— the 
solaces  of  a  kind  friendship — to  such  a  kindness  no  person  could  be 
more  sensitive  than  our  poet.  For  many  years  before  his  too  early 
death,  Mr.  Campbell  had,  as  I  hoped  and  even  thought,  an  unreason- 
able anticipation  of  an  untimely  decrease  of  his  great  mental  powers 
He  sought  '^  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,'*  in  reciting  the  advanced  ages  at 
which  great  men,  and  especially  poets,  had  written  their  best  works — 
Alfieri  began  to  learn  Greek  when  just  turned  of  sixty,  and  Dryden 
published  his  splendid  translation,  or  rather  paraphrase,  of  Virgil,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six,  and  only  three  years  before  his  death.  The  last 
feeling  that  leaves  us  is  that  of  hope, 

And  man  will  hope  where  reason  would  despair. 

Thus  prematurely  perished  this  extraordinary  man.  Goldsmith  sayr 
of  his  brother, 

And  e*en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side. 

This  is  strictly  applicable  to  my  excellent  friend.     May  even  we  not 
apply  to  him  a  line  from  Pope's  epitaph  on  the  poet  Gay, 

In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  diild, 

AMicm. 
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Hant  years  ago,  on  leaving  college,  I  took  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
where  I  was  supposed  by  my  fother,  who  held  a  civil  appointment  in 
Ceylon,  to  be  studying  the  law.  Having  no  connexions  in  town,  or,  in- 
deed, any  friends,  save  those  whom  I  had  made  at  Oxford,  I  fell  into  the 
sodety  of  some  idle,  dissipated,  pleasant  fellows,  in  circumstances  similar 
to  my  own. 

We  did  not  live  extravagantly,  for  we  had  not  the  means  of  doing  so, 
but  during  the  summer  we  spent  most  of  our  leisure  in  an  eight-oar  on 
the  nver,  and  during  the  winter  we  amused  ourselves  less  innocently  by 
frequenting  the  theatres  and  gambling-houses  of  the  metropolis.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  we  read  but  little. 

Soon  after  I  came  to  town  I  was  introduced  by  one  of  my  friends  or 
rather  accomplices  to  a  low  hell  in  Bury-street,  St.  James's.  It  was  con- 
ducted by  two  brothers  named  Hill.  The  game  played  was  roulette,  and 
the  stakes  ranged  from  a  shilling  to  a  pound. 

Its  frequenters  were  a  shabby-looking  set  of  elderly  nondescripts,  who 
all  appeared  to  entertain  a  very  &vourable  opinion  of  the  propnetors  of 
the  establishment,  and  the  two  hell-keepers  on  their  part  being  well  aware 
that  in  due  time  die  chances  of  the  game  in  their  favour  would  inevitably 
transfer  all  the  money  on  the  table  into  their  pockets,  were  satisfied  to 
await  the  regular  course  of  events  without  attempting  to  accelerate  it 
by  any  undue  exercise  of  legerdemain,  which  might,  if  discovered,  dis- 
gust tneir  patrons.     Honesty  was  their  best  policy. 

I  was  very  young  then.  I  had  little  money  to  lose,  and  I  do  not  now 
recollect  whet ner  the  balance  of  my  puny  speculations  at  the  "  Tally-ho" 
was  in  my  favour  or  otherwise.  Luckify,  I  had  little  taste  for  play,  and 
used  to  frequent  the  house  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  chatting  with  the  elder 
HilL  who  was  a  shrewd,  entertamins:  fellow,  and  amused  me  by  recount- 
^tfae  varioua  ingenic^us  mcaUtiJwith  ^Uch  a  twenty  yeiL'sojoom 
amongst  the  Hells  of  London  had  amply  stored  his  mind. 

We  became  great  friends.  Hill,  hearing  that  the  famous  Temple 
eight-oar,  the  Beauseant,  in  which  I  pulled  stroke,  went  up  the  river 
almost  every  day,  begfi;ed  me  to  coll  on  bim  at  his  villa  at  Parson*s-green 
any  Sunday  I  mig^ht  happen  to  stop  at  Putney.  I  did  so  on  the  first 
opportunity,  and  he  persuaded  me  to  remain  and  dine  with  him  and  his 
daughter. 

Zero  Lodge  was  one  of  the  first  built  of  those  little  Gothic  snuggeries 
with  which  the  suburbs  of  London  now  abound.  It  stood  in  the  centre  of 
about  four  acres  of  ground,  into  which  its  projector  had  contrived  to 
crowd  a  sort  ofparody  on  the  luxurious  accessories  of  a  well-appointed 
countiy-seat.  There  was  a  fish-pond,  a  conservatory,  a  summer-nouse,  a 
pheasantry,  a  dog-kennel,  an  excellent  garden,  a  shrubbeiy,  and  Hill 
assured  me  that  very  good  judges  had  admitted  that  he  had,  by  judicious 
planting,  imparted  to  an  acre  and  a  half  of  lawn  quite  a  parldsh  character. 

His  daughter,  a  grave,  handsome  woman  of  about  thirty,  presided  over 
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his  hoiisehold,  and  the  dinner  did  great  credit  to  her  management  and 
taste.  In  the  evening,  when  Miss  Hill  retired,  her  Neither  and  I  dnuk  a 
considerable  quantity  of  excellent  pcwt  wine : — bo  much  indeed,  that  I  re- 
gret I  cannot  now  recollect  as  aocuratel j  I  could  wish,  the  conVersatioo 
we  had  together.  I  will,  however,  aideavoiir  to  record  it  as  neailj  as  I 
can,  as  a  suitable  preface  to  the  sketch  I  am  about  to][write. 

Hill  assured  me  tJiat  neither  his  dsoghtttnor  any  of  his  Faraoii's-giee& 
frienda  had  the  smallest  sospdon  of  the  nature  of  his  employment  in 
town.  To  them  he  was  simply  *^a  gent,  in  bosineaB  in  the  city/'  tiny 
only  knew  that  he  kept  a  gocxi  house,  paid  his  bills  with  enetitade,  vas 
hospitable  to  his  fiiends,  ^aritaUe  to  uie  poor,  and  went  to  dmidi  xe- 
gularly. 

Afl  he  became  excited  by  his  subject  and  the  seoond  botde,  he  at- 
tempted to  convince  me  that  Ins  avocati<m  was  one  on  which  the  warid 
loola  with  undue  seventy.  He  admitted  the  evil  tendencies  of  i^  bat 
contended  that  it  was  no  worse  than  that  of  the  moie  opulent  non^ 
mongers  who  on  the  east  side  of  Temple-bar  avail  themselves  of  the  vioes^ 
weaknesses,  and  necessities  oi  their  fdlow-nv^  to  extort  exorbitant  piofits 
and  usurious  interest ;  and  that  it  was  veiy  posdble  that  in  the  eye  of 
Heaven  he  might  stand  no  low^  than  many  of  the  merchant  princes  of 
England,  who  from  their  gilded  palaces  in  the  West-end  think  taemsebes 
entitled  to  lode  down  with  soom  and  loathing  on  the  low  hell-keeper,  and 

like  the  Pharisee  of  dd  to  ''  thank  their  God  thai  they  are  noi  as  diat 

*   »f 
man  IS. 

I  had  a  veiybad  headach  the  day  after  I  dined  at  Zero  Lodge.   I  vas 

anrry  with  Hill  for  having  made  me  tipsy,  yet  on  thinking  over  his  «h 

phistical  vein  of  reasoning,  I  oodd  not  liut  admit  that  it  was  very  pto- 


bable  that  a  good  many  of  our  merdbant  princes  who  have  their  dmgy 
counting-houses  in  the  city,  and  thor  town  houses  in  the  &r  west^  and 
their  country  seats  all  over  Tjigland,  and  who  hitdi  thonselves  on  to  die 
aristocracy  by  marrying  thrir  sons  to  Irish  peers*  danditers,  and  their 
daughters  to  stale  l(Mrds  about  town,  might,  if  tnitii  were  known,  turn  oat 
to  have  realised  their  noble  fortunes  in  a  manner  not  much  m(xe  cndlt- 
able  than  that  pursued  by  my  friend  Hill,  although  the  worid,  tfat 
cringing  cur,  is  too  happy  to  bow  down  before  them  m  their  high  places^ 
whilst  it  snarls  and  snaps  at  men  like  poor  Hill,  and  bites  them  idbene 
it  can  do  so  with  impunity. 


My  £Eitfaer,  having  heard  fit>msome  of  his  correspondents  that  I  hadno^ 
during  my  sojourn  in  the  Temple,  adopted  that  line  of  life  which  was  most 
likely  to  lead  me  to  eminence  in  my  profession,  wisely  thought  that  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  for  me  would  be  to  remove  me  from  my  preaent 
associates  and  the  scene  of  my  follies.  He  therefoie  managed  to  proome  I 
me  a  diplomatic  iq^pointment  in  South  America,  where  for  seven! 
years  I  rerided  as  unpaid  iiUaM  to  Her  Britannic  JBlajesty^s  kgatkxi  at 
fogotiU 

I  was  suddenly  summoned  Immm  to  meet  my  frtther,  whose  health  had 
eompelled  him  to  leave  Ceykn.  We  did  not,  however,  see  one  anodier. 
He  died  at  the  Cqpe^  and  the  yessei  in  whkh  I  had  eiqpeoted  Urn  to 
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srTiTe  broaght  me  news  of  his  deaili,  and  of  the  hct  that  I  had  in- 
lie^ted  a  fortune  of  80,0001.,  the  fruits  of  hia  laborious  and  well  spent 
life. 

Ahhourii  I  had  neTer  seen  mj  fetther  once  I  was  a  child,  I  wss  deeply- 
moved  at  his  loss.  His  letters  to  me  had  been  rather  those  of  a  kmd 
mod  considerate  friend  than  of  a  parent  jnstlj  irritated  and  disappointed 
St  has  son's  misconduct.  I  had  no  other  reladves  alive,  and  whilst  every 
body  was  congratulating  me  on  my  newly  acquired  wealth,  I  could  not 
lielp  feeling  Intterly  that,  although  as  well  off  as  most  people  for  pleasant 
acquaintances,  I  stood  nearly  alone  in  the  world,  without  a  single  being 
who  really  caied  fer  me. 

I  had  acquired  soffident  experience  during  my  residence  in  South 
America,  to  make  me  dismdined  to  renew  the  sort  of  life  I  had  formerly 
led  in  London,  besides,  the  crew  of  the  Beauseant  was  scattered  over 
the  free  of  the  globe,  and,  I  am  happy  to  sa^,  have  nearly  all  turned  out 
much  more  creoitably  than  mi^t  reasonabfy  have  been  prognosticated 
when  I  broke  off  my  connexion  with  them  and  sailed  for  BogotL  .  little 
Bob  Vane,  who  pulled  bow  to  my  stroke,  has  just  got  a  regiment  for  his 
ooQspicuous  gallantry  in  Scinde,  having  eTchanged  his  wig  for  a  light 
dragoon  schako  soon  after  1  entered  upon  my  diplomatic  career ;  and  mad 
Willy  Coote,  who  steered  us  the  year  we  licked  the  Leander  so  infernally, 
smd  who  took  orders  the  week.aner  our  mateh,  is  at  the  present  moment 
one  of  the  youngest  bishops  ever  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench. 

I  mention  these  two  circumstances  tiiat  my  readers  may  not  entertidn 
too  vile  an  opinion  of  me,  and  refuse  to  read  a  tale  written  by  the  avowed 
associate  of  a  hell-keeper.  Of  course  I  see  but  littie  now  of  the  Bishop 
of  Romford,  but  I  am  proud  to  say  that  both  he  and  Colonel  Vane  retain 
finr  me  the  same  esteem  which  I  inmlanted  in  their  bosoms  the  day 
my  winning  strdce  brought  the  old  Beauseant,  amidst  the  shouts  6i 
assembled  thousands,  through  the  centre  arch  of  Putney-bridge  twenty 
boats'  lengths  a-head  of  the  frr-famed  Leander. 

My  deliberations  as  to  my  future  moves  in  the  game  of  life  were  cut 
short  by  a  very  common-place  event.  I  fell  in  love.  Li  due  course  of 
time  I  marri^a  girl  nearly  as  friendless  as  myself,  and  having  no  parti- 
cular  local  ties,  we  chanced  to  settie  down  in  tiie  pleasant  county  of 
Herts. 

Here  we  Hved  for  several  years  in  that  passive  state  of  enjoyment 
whidi  I  believe  to  be  the  great  desideratum  in  tiiis  vale  of  sorrows. 

My  wife,  who  was  when  I  married  her  a  gay,  thoughtiess  girl,  became, 
after  presentrog  me  with  sundry  littie  Evelyns,  a  comely,  staid,  anxious 
matron,  and  I  liked  her  all  tne  better  for  the  change.  Our  children, 
stordy  boys  and  pretty  girls,  grew  vcp  around  us  healthy  and  well  dis- 
posecL  Our  income  was  adequate  to  our  wants  and  wishes,  and  whilst  I 
planted,  preserved,  shot,  and  enacted  magistrate,  Mrs.  Evelyn  gardened, 
attended  to  tiie  wants  of  tiie  poor,  and  prided  herself  on  her  village 
achooL  We  frncied  we  did  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  I  verily  believe 
we  did  some  sood.  The  poor  as  well  as  we  rich  spc^  w^  of  us, 
we  basked  in  £e  sunshine  of  life,  and  little  expected  the  squall  which 
was  about  to  dismast  us,  and  that  too  from  the  brightest  quarter  of  oar 
aodal  horizon. 
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We  lived  in  a  beautiful  cottage  near  Welwyn,  wliidi  bad  bdooged  to 
the  Cowper  family,  who  have  large  possessions  in  that  part  of  Hertfoid- 
shire. 

Our  neighbours  were  partly  the  old  established  proprietors  of  the  foi], 
and  pard J  new  comers  connected  with  London,  who  avuled  thonselyes  of 
the  vicinity  of  our  shire  to  town  in  order  to  run  dovm  to  thdr  ooimtij 
houses  and  ruralise  whenever  the  cares  of  state  or  bosinesB  wodd 
permit. 

Hatfield,  Gorhambuiy,  the  Hoo,  and  Pansanger,  gave  us  balls  during 
the  winter,  and  were  ever  ready  to  promote  our  gaieties,  without  o?er- 
whelming  us  with  condescension  or  grandeur,  and  the  wealthy  Londooen 
who  occasionally  took  up  their  abode  amongst  us,  constantly  broaffht 
down  with  them  some  agreeable  sodety  which  infused  new  life  and  inrar- 
mation  into  our  circles. 

I  believe  I  may  assert,  without  vanity,  that  my  wife  and  I  were  popu- 
lar people  in  the  county.  We  liked  almost  every  body,  and  almost  ereiy 
body  liked  us. 

But  there  was  one  &mily  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood  to  vbom 
we  were  more  especially  bound  by  the  ties  of  love,  esteem,  and  admin- 
tion. 

Jacob  Omnium  was  a  leading  partner  in  the  great  city  hoase  of 
Omnium,  Dibs,  and  Rhino.  He  was  understood  to  be  immensely  rich,  a 
liberal,  in  parliament,  well  with  the  government,  and  in  our  eyes,  wfaidi 
we  flattered  ourselves  were  pretty  sharp  ones,  was  possessed  of  eTeiy 
virtue  under  the  sun. 

He  was  more  than  an  opulent  and  successful  man  of  business,  he  was  a 
philanthropist  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  word.  Distressed  fo- 
reigners dung  to  him  as  their  nuiinstay.  He  was  a  director,  and  an  acdre 
director  too,  of  every  hospital,  every  asylum,  every  penetentiary  that  erer 
was  heard  of.  At  every  public  meeting  for  me  amelioration  of  the 
animal,  mineral,  or  vegetable  world,  his  voice  was  sure  to  be  heari  and 
Omnium  spoke  well.  Not  content  with  contributing  to  the  advancement 
of  every  praisewortliy  institution  from  his  wealthy  purse,  he  made  a 
point  of  supporting  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  what  to  him  was  &r  more  im- 
portant, his  time,  and  the  weight  of  his  name. 

In  the  country  he  was  indeed  a  valuable  neighbour.  His  habits  of 
business  rendered  him  omnipotent  at  all  county  meetings  ;  he  prided  him- 
self on  seeing  through  people  in  a  moment,  and  on  being  as  inexorabie  to- 
wards insincerity  and  imposture,  as  he  was  accessible  and  merciful  to 
frankness  and  repentance. 

I  used  to  be  a  good  deal  at  his  house,  which  was  constantly  filled  by  his 
ministerial  friends  from  town,  who  appeared  to  appreciate  equally  his  j 
shooting,  his  cellar,  his  cook,  and  his  conversation.  He  brought  thither  I 
also  many  disting^uished  foreigners,  vrith  whom  my  knowledge  of  modern 
languages  made  me  a  favourite.  My  wife,  who  sang  well  and  readilyi 
was  much  courted  by  Mrs.  Omnium,  a  handsome,  good-humouied, 
fashionable  wonum;  and  my  boys,  although  a  couple  years  younger  than 
Lennox  Oomium's  boys,  rode  and  played  cricket  just  as  well  as  the  said 
£tonian  anticlunax. 

I  had  for  some  time  been  meditating  on  the  best  mode  of  education  ior 
my  eldest  son,  John  Evelyn. 

Mary,  who  hda  heard  great  things  of  Eton  fix>m  the  OmnimnB,  was 
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very  anxious  I  ishould  send  him  thither,  and  I  was  greatly  inclined 
to  do  so  myself  but  was  deterred  by  the  expense  of  the  thing. 
Johmiy  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  five^  and  my  dear  wife  admitted 
fvith  a  blush  that  she  saw  no  good  reason  why  the  series  should  not  in 
due  time  be  extended  to  ten. 

We  determined  to  consult  Jacob  Omnium.  We  knew  that  he  was  a 
^ood  and  wise  man,  well  acquunted  with  our  position,  and  we  therefore 
agreed  to  abide  by  his  advice. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  I  received  the  foUovidng  note : 

"  Dear  Evelyn, 
"  Rufus  Redtape  is  coming  here  to-morrow  with  Ckon&ky  for  a  few 
days'  shooting.  I  think  you  would  like  to  meet  one  another,  so  pray  ride 
over  to  breakfast  and  bring  your  gun.  Mrs.  Chnnium  wishes  Mrs. 
Evelyn  would  come  to  dinner.  Ckonfsky,  who  is  a  first-rate  musician,  is 
dying  to  hear  her  sing. 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"  Jacob  Omnium." 
•*  Coombe  Abbey, 
Monday." 

Now  the  Hon.  Rufus  Redtape  was  under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs, 
and  known  to  be  a  rising  man,  so  I  was  of  course  highly  flattered  at 
being  selected  by  Omnium  to  meet  him. 

Ckonfeky,  too,  was  a  notoriety  in  his  way.  My  vdfe  wished  above  all 
things  to  see  him,  for  she  had  read  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  illus- 
trious Pole  himself,  and  lent  to  her  by  Mrs.  Omnium,  in  which  he  gave  a 
harrowing  account  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  him  by  the  monster 
Nicholas,  who  had  crowned  a  lengthened  persecution  by  K)rcibly  separat- 
ing him  from  his  lovely  wife,  and  manying  her  to  an  immense  drum- 
major  in  the  imperial  guard,  to  whom  his  wretched  Katinka  had  since 
borne  seven  children.  She  had  never  had  any  by  the  count,  which  made 
the  injury  still  more  biting. 

As  I  wish  my  readers  to  have  as  good  a  chance  as  I  can  afford  them  of 
judging  of  the  eminent  virtues  of  Jacob  Omnium,  I  will,  at  the  risk  of 
being  tedious,  be  carefiil  to  recount  every  circumstance  that  occurred 
on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  of  mine  to  Coombe  Abbey. 

It  was  a  fine  old  place,  which  Omnium  had  purchased  from  a  decayed 
Hertfordshire  family,  and  had  embellished  at  a  great  expense.  The  house 
had  been  restored  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  the  park,  which  had  been  de- 
nuded of  its  old  timber  by  the  necessities  of  its  former  proprietors,  was 
now  covered  by  thriving  young  plantations,  created  by  the  taste  of 
Loudon  and  the  wealth  of  Omnium. 

Every  thing  about  Coombe  looked  as  flourishing  and  prosperous  as 
could  be — too  flourishing — too  prosperous,  if  possible.  It  was  obviously 
the  residence  of  a  capitalist.  Every  lodge,  farm  building,  and  cottage, 
seemed  as  if  it  had  not  been  erected  more  than  a  week.  In  every  comer 
were  stuck  freshly  painted  boards,  warning  trespassers  to  ''  beware" — ^the 
woods  swarmed  with  game  and  gamekeepers  in  new  shining  black  plush 
jackets ;  there  were  acres  of  glass  in  the  giurdens,  and  Graf^n  the  gardener 
(quite  a  scientific  man)  invariably  carried  off  the  biggest  gold  medal  at  the 
Chiswick  flower  shows.     Ommum's  Scotch  steward  was  fatting  an  ox 
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wkadk  the  best  judges  consideied  adb  to  win  ibe  first  vaaie  at  aniidifiiM, 
]f  the  brate  were  not  smothered  in  its  own  fki  before  uut  eipent  came^iff; 
§er&i  year  old  sheep  browsed  apoplecticell j  in  the  pack ;  Oninmni*s  pws 
were  curious;  Mrs.  Onmium*s  cUny  and  ponlby-yud  umiTaDed  in  the 
whole  county  ;  their  horses,  both  for  agricuhure  and  pleaaore^  were  ^ 
handsomest  and  rieekest  that  money  eodd  prooue;  ana  as  £or  thor  dog% 
the  phioe  was  a  perfect  canine  dep6t 

On  reaching  Coombe  I  gave  my  pony  to  a  serrant  and  entered  the 
hall  as  the  breakfast  bell  rang.  I  there  found  assembled.  Omnium,  his 
wife,  his  children,  thirteen  maid-servants,  all  dressed  alike,  and  moedj 
good-looking,  seven  men  in  liveiy,  the  Hon.  Rufiis  Redtape^  and  Count 
Christian  Ckonfaky. 

Omnium  was  too  much  wrapped  up  in  his  devotions  to  notice  my  en- 
toince,so  I  quietly  deported  my  gun  in  a  comer,  and,  atas^fiom 
him,  we  all  fli^^ped  down  on  our  knees  and  said  the  Lord's  prayer,  sslood 
and  as  £ast  as  we  could.  He  e&erwaxda  read  two  or  three  very  beaiAiful 
thanksgivings  with  great  unction,  and  concluded  with  the  lessons  £ar  the 
day.  The  thirteen  maid-servants  then  dropped  thirteen  courtesies,  and 
vanished,  abducting  the  younger  branches  of  the  family,  but  not  tffl 
Jacob  had  kissed  and  blessed  them  (the  branches)  witn  affecting  so- 
lemnity. The  seven  men  in  liveiy  hustled  out  after  the  maids,  and  dien 
Omnium  came  forward,  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  presented  me 
to  Bedtape  and  the  count. 

On  entering  the  breakfast-room  we  discovered  a  capital  hoi  meal  pre- 
pared for  us  by  Omnium's  dog  cook,  who  being  a  Frenchman,  was  not 
expected  to  a^end  family  worship,  and  served  up  by  two  staid  gentlemen 
in  olack,  who^  from  the  gravity  of  their  demeanour,  might  frurly  be  Insfeed 
to  woric  out  their  salvation  in  private. 

Never  was  there  a  man  who  could  jump  from  grave  to  gay  widi  sadi 
activity  as  Jacob  Omnium.  During  breakmst  he  was  full  of  his  fun^  told 
US  stories  which  I  was  very  glad  my  vnfe  was  not  there  to  listen  to»  and 
which  even  the  fashionabfe  Mrs.  Omnium  dedaared  were  too  bad,  and 
quizzed  Rufus  Redtape  unmercifully  about  a  French  lady  with  a  colossal 
bouquet  with  whom  ne  had  contrived  to  scrape  acquaintance  owing  to  a 
crash  of  carriages  at  the  Opera  on  the  previous  Saturday. 

The  count  and  Mrs.  Onmium  appeared  to  get  on  together  capitaOy, 
although  it  is  to  this  day  a  mysteiy  to  me  how  they  managed  to  into- 
change  ideas  ;  for  the  distinguished  Fole  spoke  no  known  language  under 
the  sun.  He  vras  a  small,  ^^,  carrotty  man,  widi  a  big  head  and  bristly 
moustaches  turning  up  fiercely  the  wrong  way,  and  his  conyersatkm,  con- 
ducted in  a  sort  of  Polish,  German,  Frendb  patois^  seoned,  as  &r  as  I 
could  make  out,  to  consist  mainly  of  a  series  of  abortive  attconpts  at  very 
elaborate  compliments  on  Mrs.  Omnium's  beauty,  in  most  of  wfaidi  he 
hcoke  down  midway  from  a  sheer  lack  of  words  wherewitli  to  express  \as 
ideas. 

He  ate  voraciously,  chiefly  with  his  knife,  which  he  held  fike  a  npooa 
His  fork  he  considered  entirely  in  the  light  of  a  toothpicL  Tet  botn  m 
wife  and  Mrs.  Omnium  maintain  to  this  day  that  Count  Christian  Ckaei' 
sky  is  the  highest  bred  and  most  chanmng  person  of  their  acqaaint 
ance. 

Bveak&st  being  ended,  Mrs.  Omnium  and  Ckonfidcy  retired  to  di 
library  (£>r  the  count  had  shot  so  many  fellow-creataies  that  he  found  nc 
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mHenMni  in  diootmg  meie  piirtridges)|  Rnfiis  Bediiqw  and  I  flonoked  a 

r  under  the  portico,  and  our  host  gave  audience  to  a  lot  of  poor  devib 
irare  waiting  tospeak  to  him  on  the  lawn.  What  he  said  to  them  I 
know  not^  for  he  piqued  himself  <m  doing  good  in  priTate,  hut  he  eyi- 
dentty  sent  them  away  rejoicing. 

The  keepers  then  Inonght  round  the  dogs,  we  shooldered  our  gmis,  and 
forthwith  phmged  into  tiim^)6.  A  man  can*t  weQ  display  his  pfailan- 
throp^  whilst  partridge  shooting,  yet  still,  during  the  day,  we  had  several 
oceasKms  for  admiring  the  exoeUence  of  Omnium's  heart  He  was  inoon- 
veniently  particolar  in  ascertaining  that  every  head  of  game  was 
Aoroagbly  dead  hefbreit  was  hagged ;  he  reprimanded  Wad,  the  keeper, 
severely,  tor  not  having  apprised  Mrs.  Omnium  liiat  Mrs.  Wad  h^  a 
milk  fever,  and  our  luncheon  was  sent  out  to  meet  us  in  a  five  acre  field, 
ippoTtioned  hy  him  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  on  a  new  principle  of  his 
own  mventioii. 

At  dinner  Onminm*s  salfies  of  wit  and  moral  dicta  alternately  convulsed 
US  with  laughter  and  filled  our  eyes  with  tears.  His  contersaticm  was 
Bsmly  calcolated  to  inspire  us  wiui  vaguely  wide  notions  of  the  liberal 
sad  extensive  commercial  speculations  in  wnich  he  was  engaged. 

No  man  could  accuse  Omnium  of  being  ashamed  of  ms  calling.  He 
^oried  init.  He  tdd  us  with  honest  pride  that  his  head  derk,  a  most 
wordiy  man,  had  a  nlary  of  3000/.  a-year,  and  a  house  in  Eaton-square; 
how  it  was  the  custom  of  the  firm  of  Omnium,  Dibs,  and  Bhino^  to  secure 
a  pennon  of  at  least  a  hundred  aryear  to  the  fiumly  of  every  man  who 
died  in  their  service;  how  he  had  just  got  a  cadetship  from  Sir  John  Hob- 
house  for  his  butler's  nephew,  a  very  gentlemanlike  lad;  and  how  to  oblige 
Us  yvrj  oldfiiend,  iki&  mst  lord  of  the  treasury,  he  had  made  his  grand- 
wm  a  supernumerary  derk  in  their  estaUismnent  in  the  Polynesian 
group. 

Never  was  there  such  a  magnificent  and  philanthropic  merchant 
prince  as  Jacob  Omnimn,  by  his  own  aooonnt.  Yet  somehow  whilst  he  led 
you  to  this  conclusion,  he  appeared  to  be  abuong  and  depreciating  himself 
all  the  while. 

In  the  evening  my  wife  and  Mrs.  Omnium  sanp,  and  the  iUustriouB 
Pde  favoured  us  witn  a  sort  of  husky  bowline,  which  the  la^es  told  me 
was  a  Polish  lament,  and  which  certainly  was  uie  most  lamentable  attempt 
at  harmony  it  has  ever  been  my  ill  fortune  to  undergo. 

Both  Mary  and  I  felt  out  of  spirits  as  we  drove  home.  I  hope  and 
trust  that  we  were  not  envious  of  the  Omniums,  but  certainly  if  we  did 
not  envy  them  for  being  so  much  better  than  ourselves,  we  were  dissa- 
titfied  with  ourselves  for  being  so  much  infisrior  to  them  in  moral  excel- 
lence. 


The  next  time  I  saw  Omnium  I  sndce  seriously  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  Eton.  He  praised  the  school  higlily,  averred  that  it  made  boys  gen- 
tfamanlike,  and  fitted  tiiem  for  mixing  in  good  society  afterwards,  and 
asMued  me  that  if  I  decided  on  sending  Johnny  thither  Lennox  Omnium 
and  his  friend  Lord  Ptarmigan,  should  look  after  him  for  me. 

Omnium  was  essentiaUy  a  ddicate-minded  man.  He  never  touched  on 
Ae  subject  of  expense  till  I  mentioned  it  myself  and  although  he  wasmnoh 
too  shrewd  not  to  know  within  a  pound  wnat  my  fortune  was,  he  listened 
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to  the  details  which  I  gaye  him  with  as  much  interest  as  if  he  thealeaioei 
them  for  the  first  time. 

I  proceeded  to  state  to  him  that  I  should  not  feel  justified  in  magning 
300/.  a  year  to  the  education  of  my  son,  unless  he  could  point  out  to  me 
some  way  by  which  I  could  legitimately  increase  my  income,  whidi  was 
then  entirely  derived  from  property  in  our  own  funilis. 

Omnium  squeezed  my  hand  affectionately,  and  said,  **  My  dear  Eve- 
lyn,  I  am  a  man  of  business,  you  are  not.  It  is  absurd  that  your  aaa 
snould  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  an  Eton  education  because  you 
la&ly  choose  to  let  your  capital  lie  fiallow  in  the  three  per  cents.  I  wiD 
constdt  with  Dodger,  our  chief  derk,  a  very  worthy  man,  to-day,  and 
will  let  you  know  what  we  decide  upon  for  you  when  I  return  to 
Coombe.'' 

When  Omnium  did  return  to  Coombe,  be  and  Dodger  had  re-arranged 
my  funded  property  for  me.  None  of  it  was  to  pay  me  less  than  seren 
per  cent.,  whilst  the  securities  on  which  it  was  to  be  lent,  were,  in  thdr 
experienced  eyes,  far  safer  than  our  own  funds. 

I  was  to  bold  the  bonds  of  a  young,  vigorous,  unencumbered  nation, 
firuitfiil  in  resources  hitherto  undrawn  upon,  and  of  republican  ]nt^;rity, 
in  exchange  for  those  of  a  people  groaning  under  oppressive  taxes,  an 
extravagant  and  heartless  aristocracy,  and  an  overwhelming  debt.  My 
income  was  thus  to  be  doubled  by  tnis  simple  financial  operation  of  the 
great  and  good  Omnium. 

He  concluded  our  conference  by  sa}'ing,  ^'Mind,  Evelyn,  I  do  not 
advise  you  to  do  this,  for  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  give  advice  on  such 
matters.  £ut  I  will  admit  to  you  that  I  hold  myself  280,000/.  in  die 
securities  which  Dodger  has  suggested  to  you,  and  if  you  wish  to  invest 
any  part  or  the  whole  of  your  capital  in  tne  wi^  he  proposes,  he  shall 
manage  the  matter  for  you,  as  you  are  not,  1  know,  in  the  habit  of 
transacting  such  business  for  yourself.*' 

My  wife  was  in  raptures  when  she  heard  I  had  adopted  Omnium's 
su^estions.  I  confess  I  was  in  my  heart  silly  enough  to  be  glad 
that  Jacob,  notwithstanding  the  capital  stories  he  told  afler  dinner,  was 
notoriously  a  man  of  the  most  rigid  morals,  and  that  Mrs.  Evelyn  was  not 
80  good-looking  as  when  first  I  married  her,  for  Omnium's  talents  and 
kindness  had  created  in  her  mind  a  sort  of  monomania  in  his  favour.  He 
was  a  very  handsome  fellow,  too,  not  much  above  forty. 


Well,  Johnny  went  to  Eton,  was  placed  high  for  his  years,  and  was 
very  happy  there.  I  cannot  say  he  derived  much  benefit  &om  the  pa- 
tronage either  of  the  Marquis  of  Ptarmigan  or  of  Lennox  Omnium — the 
latter  of  whom  he  informed  us  by  letter,  was  considered  in  Eton  parlance^ 
''  a  horrid  suck,"  but  he  did  wdl  enough,  though  he  appalled  poor  Mary 
when  he  came  home  for  the  holidays,  by  declining  all  forther  commerce 
with  the  said  Lennox,  and  announcing  his  stem  determination  to  fight 
him  next  half;  a  proceeding  from  which  we  enjoined  him  on  pain  o£  our 
severest  displeasure  to  abstain. 

The  Omniums  were  absent  from  Coombe  all  the  summer,  but  whm 
we  were  in  town  for  a  couple  of  months  during  the  season,  they  were 
particularly  civil  to  us,  and  got  my  wife  invited  to  several  very  smart 
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lialby  as  a  small  letom  for  their  kindness — a  very  small  one,  I  admit — 
I  withdi«w  mj  aoooimt  from  my  &tfaer*8  old  bankers,  Messrs.  Premium 
and  Co.,  and  transferred  it  to  the  firm  of  Omnium,  Dibs,  and  Rhino. 

Omnium  was  not  above  tlwmlnfig  me  fer  this  mark  of  confidence. 

puling  a  trip  which  he  made  to  the  continent  with  his  family,  I 
noticed  with  concern  that  the  public  prints  began  to  denounce  American 
Securities  as  unsafe.  My  feith,  however,  in  die  merchant  prince  was 
firm.  I  felt  convinced  ttutt  his  vigilant  friendship  would  apprise  me  if 
any  thing  went  wrong,  and  holding  such  a  stake  as  he  did  in  the  L  O.  U. 
States  stocks,  he  would  of  course  command  the  earliest  and  most  accurate 
intelligence  on  the  subject,  fiur  better  than  that  afforded  by  the  merce- 
nary correspondent  of  a  public  newspaper. 

At  last)  I  one  morning  read  in  the  Times  to  my  utter  dismay,  that  the 
Great  Western  had  arrived  with  the  startling  information  that  the  I.  O.  U. 
House  of  Assembly  had  passed  a  unanimous  and  solemn  resolution,  that 
they  preferred  gomg  to  war  with  all  the  world  rather  than  paying  their 
debts;  and  that  their  speaker,  the  Hoil  Washington  Chowser  had  officially 
signified  this  resolution  by  a  printed  circular  addressed  to  the  holders  of 
the  L  O.  U.  bonds. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  about  this.  The  information  was  conclu- 
sive. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings.  Every  man  having 
a  wife  and  family  whom  he  loves,  may  easily  imagine  what  his  feelings 
would  be  if  he  unexpectedly  foimd  a  letter  on  lus  breakfast-table  apprising 
him  that  he  and  hb  were  TOggars. 

Notwithstanding  my  own  heavy  grief  I  could  not  help  being  sony  for 
the  good  Jacob  too;  280,000/.  is  no  joke  to  any  man,  nowever  rich  he 
may  chance  to  be. 

Omnium  returned  to  England  in  a  few  days,  and  when  I  saw  him  he  was 
all  kindness,  never  alluded  to  his  own  losses,  insisted  on  my  stopping  to 
dine  with  him  and  Mrs.  Omnium  just  as  I  was,  in  my  m>ck-coat  and 
^y  hoots,  and  consoled  me  with  the  hope  of  the  state  of  I.  O.  U.  be- 
<)(nmng  so  inordinately  rich  that  they  would  be  forced  to  pay  their  debts, 
as  a  man  bleeds  at  the  nose,  from  sheer  repletion,  a  result  not  absolutely 
nnpossible,  considering  the  one-sided  nature  of  their  monetary  opera- 
tions. 

In  the  meantime  the  noble  fellow  did  not  humiliate  me  by  any  offer  of 
pconiary  assistance,  but  he  declared  that  he  meant  to  tfuce  me  by  the 
Band,  and  to  introduce  me  to  Melbourne,  and  to  say,  '^  Melbourne,  John 
Evelyn  is  my  friend,  he  is  in  distress,  I  have  been  of  some  service  to  the 
government,  and  have  never  asked  you  a  favour  yet ;  I  now  make  a  point 
of  your  doing  something  for  him.  He  has  already  spent  several  years 
Hi  South  America,  is  conversant  with  the  routine  of  diplomatic  business, 
and  is  ready  to  go  anywhere  so  that  the  climate  be  goodand  the  salary 
ample. 

*'  And  Melbourne  vrill  do  this  for  me,"  continued  Omnium,  ^^  I  know 
he  will,  and  I  would  see  and  get  it  done  at  once,  but  that  I  am  in  doubt 
as  to  the  best  means  of  introducing  you  to  him.  If  he  were  in  town  I 
would  get  you  both  to  take  a  chop  together  here,  (although,  as  you  see, 
we  have  only  a  kitchen-maid  witn  us  now)  but  as  it  is,  I  think  you  had 
I^c^ter  wait  till  we  get  him  down  to  Coombe,  where  he  always  comes  for 
the  first  week's  pheasant-shooting." 
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I  am  zkot  anhumwi  to  own  liiat  bofc  flak  tern  eomsed  one  anodia 
down  my  fevered  cheeks  as  Oranaom  qpoke.  I  oonld  bear  miafinrtime 
more  mamolly  thaa  1  cofiild  bear  kmdneai.  I  xetnnied  borne,  brake  Ihe 
matter  to  poor  ^farj,  who  behaved  like  an  angel,  and  we  ai  oaee  b^an 
to  prepaie  onrsdves  fixr  lesving  oar  houses  and  probably  the  coimtiy  for 
8ome  tune. 

October  caiie — the  first  week's  pkeannt-shooting^  was  over — ^yefc  I 
beard  Dothmg  from  Omnhmu  At  lak  I  saw  by  the  eovaty  paper  that  he 
was  entertainmg  a  hnrge  party  at  Coomhe,  and  although  I  did  Bot  read 
Mdbonme  8  name  m  the  ust  of  bis  guests,  I  thoasfat  I  would  walk  over 
and  eall  on  hmu  Rofiis  Ri^tapp  was  there,  and  was  yerv  ghd  to  see 
me,  and  ocmdded  with  me  on  my  losses  like  a  right  good  feUow,  as  L 
have  always  feand  him.  Omnram  and  his  wife  were  most  cordia],  and 
aix>ld6d  me  fer  not  having  brongfat  over  Mra.Ev<dyn  with  me.  lexciuedher 
on  the  plea  of  ill  health,  bat  the  feet  was  we  no  longer  kept  a  etrmigt^ 
and  the  distance  iras  too  ferfer  her  to  walk.  Beades,  I  th<mght  if  they 
xeally  wiAed  fer  our  society  they  might  have  adted  ns. 

Whilat  I  remained  at  Coombe  I  eoold  not  manage  to  get  a  wordin  pri- 
vate with  Jacobs  he  was  so  much  engaged  with  his  other  goests.  I  cer- 
tainly did  fen^y  too^  that  there  was  an  alteration  in  his  maimer  towaids 
me,  a  sort  of  unnatural  heartiness.  He  drank  wine  with  me  twice  at 
hmdieon,  introduced  me  to  all  hismost  distingpni^ed  fnends^  and  praised 
my  wife  wilh  what  I  fete  to  be  almost  Iramiliating  pertinacity.  Batmiafer* 
tone  makes  peopb  moshidly  sensitive,  and  Idare  say  I  was  mistakcsi.  He 
said  to  me  hastuy,  indeed,  as  I  was  goin^  sway,  ^^  I  congratulate  you,  my 
dear  Evelyn.  Ihepacket  is  in  to-day,  and  the  1.  O.  U.  bonds  have  risen  an 
eighdi.  WaafaingUm  Chowaer  is  reported  to  have  had  an  attack  of  de- 
lirium tremens.     Better  times  are  in  store  for  us.'' 

I  would  much  rather  he  had  talked  to  me  about  Mdboome  than  about 
the  awindhngqieakerof  the  L  O.  U.  Houae  of  Assembly;  for  although  it 
was  very  ni£iral  fer  him  who  held  280,000^  in  those  confeunded  states' 
stocks  to  watch  the  slightest  turn  <^  the  market  in  bis  fevour,  it  seemed 
to  me  diai  as  fieur  as  I  vras  concerned  there  viras  little  room  fer  coi^;ra- 
tukftion. 

Mr.  Dodger  had  bought  in  fer  me  at  102,  and  tibey  vrere  now  quoted 
at  ''  fif^n  one-eighth — ^no  sales." 

The  enormons  stake  wbidi  Omnium  held  in  American  securities  ap- 
peared to  make  no  difference  at  Combe.  Better  times  oould  hardly  hem 
store  for  him.  His  hones,  oxen,  dieep,  dogs,  gardener,  and  beilifi  were 
filedc  and  nlethonc  as  ever;  Grissell  and  Peto  were  building  a  new  ccm- 
servatofy  rar  Mrs.  Omnium^  under  ihe  superintendniee  of  Mr.  C.  Barry, 
wbidi  was  to  rival  the  one  at  Chatsworth ;  and  Onudum  tdid  us  at  lun- 
cheon tbat  he  had  been  ass  enough  to  give  350/.  the  week  before  to  the 
well  known  Mr.  Z.  fer  a  cab-horse. 


The  only  relative  I  had  in  the  vrorld  was  a  counn,  and  of  him  I  knei 
but  little.     He  vras  an  odd,  morose,  saturnine  old  fdlow,  with  a  most 
canstac  tongue;  he  liyed  like  a  pauper,  although  he  was  said  to  be  very 
ridk;  and  when  he  came  to  my  house,  vdiidi  vras  but  seldom,  I  fear  I  did 
not  exert  myself  much  to  be  avil  to  him. 
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At  tins  CMS  of  my  aAon  he  wrote  to  me.  He  said  fae  Iiad  heaid  I 
Iiad  been  swindled  out  of  my  fbrtone  by  a  house  in  the  eitjr,  whom  it  was 
not  safe  to  name  on  accomit  of  tJieir  wealth ;  and  iJiat  he  feaied  Imust  be 
in  great  distress.  He  therefore  enclosed  me  a  check  on  Messrs.  Premimn 
and  Co.  for  lOOOiL,  and  added,  that  he  had  directed  them  to  pay  me  an  an- 
imi^  of  800JL  a  year  till  my  affidrs  came  round. 

He  further  said,  that  if  I  would  accept  this  without  mentioning  the 
matter  either  to  him  or  to  any  body  else,  he  would  defray  the  expense  of 
Johnx^'s  Eton  and  collie  education,  and  he  begged  me  to  inrorm  my 
mife  that  he  had  beoi  induced  to  act  thus,  out  of  no  cousinly  affection  for 
me,  but  entirely  from  admirBtion  and  respect  for  her  character. 

My  readers,  especially  if  ihey  are  men  of  the  worid,  will  probably 
imagme  that  I  am  writmg  what  is  not  true,  but  tqpon  my  soul  I  am  not. 
My  cousin's  name  is  Grimes,  and  he  lives  in  a  cheap  lodging  in  some  hor-' 
Tid  street  off  the  Strand.  He  is  the  ugliest  and  most  discreditable  look- 
ing creature  that  eyer  was  seen ;  so  much  so,  that  when  the  I.  O.  XJ. 
States*  stocks  pay  up,  I  shall  be  ready  to  bet  fiye  pounds  that  not  one  of 
my  readers,  eyen  now  that  they  know  what  a  capital  fellow  old  Grimes  is^ 
■would  care  to  be  accosted  by  nim  under  the  bay-window  of  White's,  in 
St.  James's-street,  in  presence  of  the  elderly  dandies  daily  congregated 
there.  Mary  did  not  like  him  originally  much  better  than  I  did,  but  he 
rather  won  her  heart  by  his  kindness  to  the  children.  He  had  taken  a 
great  fismcy  to  Johnny,  especially  ever  since  he  had  heard  of  his  intention 
of  thrashing  Lennox  Onmium  when  he  got  a  little  stouter. 

On  this  man  we  are  now  dependant  for  our  daily  bread.  We  see  him 
but  seldom,  for  I  yerily  believe  the  excellent  creature  keeps  out  of  our 
yray  in  order  to  spare  us  any  feelings  of  humiliation  which  his  presence 
might  create.  He  never  mentioned  Omnium's  name  to  me  but  once,  and 
he  then  vented  his  ire  after  the  following  feshion : 

**  D — d  rascal,  I  know  very  well  he  did  hold  280,000/.  in  those  cursed 
hands.  How  madi  do  you  think  he  holds  now  ?  Not  a  sixpence.  He 
hoc^t  in  at  seventy-one,  and  when  he  and  that  scoundrel  Dodger  had 
eiied  them  up  to  102,  he  sold  them  to  all  the  old  women  and  fools,  your- 
self included,  who  trusted  him,  and  sacked  the  difference. 

** Benevolent  man — philanthropist — bah! — all  sham — all  acting — a 
mere  trick  of  his  trade  to  get  up  a  character  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
ndn  you  and  hundreds  of  other  poor  people.  Although  I  am  an  old 
man,  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  livmg  to  see  the  rascal  smariied  by  some 
of  the  mad  speculations  m  which  his  vanity  and  avarice  prompt  him  to 
engage." 

Omnium  is  one  of  the  most  feshionable  fellows  that  can  be  seen.  He 
belongs  to  all  the  crack  dubs,  has  a  pane  of  plate-glass  in  White's  win- 
dow, rides  remarkable  hacks,  and  gives  concerts  and  balls,  at  which  he 
would  blush  to  see  such  a  fellow  as  old  Grimes  even  in  the  capacity  of  a 
waiter.  So  I  can  easily  understand  how  it  is  that  my  cousin  does  not  ap- 
preciate him  as  I  do. 

Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  since  our  circumstances  have  been  reduced, 
we  have  seen  nothing  of  the  Omniums,  neither  have  we  ever  been  invited 
to  Coombe  since  the  Hon.  Washington  Chowser  promulgated  the  warlike 
insolvency  of  the  I.  O.  U.  planters. 

It  is  possible  that  Jacob  may  not  like  to  ask  me  there  imtal  he  can  get 
Melbourne  to  meet  me ;  but  as  that  statesman  must  have  more  leisure 
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tiine  now  tban  he  had  a  few  yean  ago,  I  should  think  he  nught  eaalj 
be  induced  to  come  and  ahoot  a  few  pheasants  at  Coombe  Abbe j. 

Meantime,  Jacob  Omnium  pursues  his  biilliant  career  of  c<Hnmereal 
enterprise  and  aetiTe  philanthropy.  He  has  hU;eIy  acquired  increased 
popuiarity  in  the  world  of  fashion  dj  his  laudable  exertions  towards  getting 
up  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of  erecting,  in  the  neighbouriiood  of 
St.  James's,  a  set  of  alms-houses,  for  the  reception  of  decayed  dandies^ 
members  of  Brookes*s,  the  Travellers*,  Crockford's,  White's  ;  his  name 
fieures  daily  in  the  Times  as  director  of  a  dozen  companies,  in  any  of 
woich,  according  to  the  prospectus,  a  man  may  make  a  rapid  fortune  with- 
out trouble  or  risk;  and  I  understand  that  he  is  a  large  holder  of  <»igiiiai 
shares  in  the  Chinese  North  JkHdland  Hydro-Electric  Railway — at  present 

Mary  and  I  live  on  quietly  at  our  cottage,  and  look  out  eagerly  fer  the 
arrival  of  the  American  packets.  Our  friends  and  neighbours  haie  re- 
doubled in  kindness  towaras  us  :  the  Bishop  of  Romford  has  written  to 
tell  me  that  he  shall  consider  Johnny  as  his  especMl  protege ;  and  Lofid 
»  Rufus  Redtape's  Mother,  sent  to  us  last  week  to  say  that  he  was 
happy  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  offer  me  a  cadetship  K>r  mj  seeoud 
boy. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  letter  which  we  received  from  Johnny  a 
few  weeks  after  the  American  smash. 

** s,  Eton,  Tuesday. 

"  Mt4>eabest  Papa, 

^*  I  have,  as  I  promised  you,  been  working  very  hard;  and  although 
you  know  I  never  expected  to  be  near  it,  I  have  been  veiy  well  placed  tor 
the  Newcastle.  My  tutor  gave  me  such  tmbos  for  what  I  did,  that  I 
thought  he  would  not  much  mind  my  getting  into  a  row ;  so  as  soon  as 
the  examinations  were  over,  I  kicked  Lennox  Omnium,  who  is  not  placed 
at  all,  and  we  fought  in  the  playing  £elds  af^er  twelve. 

"  I  have  just  licked  him  in  thirty-five  minutes,  and  though  I  know  jou 
and  mamma  will  be  angry  with  me,  1  declare  it  gives  me  g^reater  pleasure 
than  if  I  had  got  the  Newcastle.  I  am  a  good  deal  cut  about,  but 
nothing  to  signify. 

''  Tell  mamma  that  she  must  scold  cousin  Grimes  for  it,  for  he  came 
down  here  the  other  day,  gave  me  and  some  more  fellows  a  dinner  at  ^ 
Christopher,  and  made  us  show  him  Lennox  Omnium.  Then  he  gave 
me  a  five-pound  note,  and  told  me  not  to  mind  his  being  Hgger  and 
older  than  me,  for  he  was  certain  I  could  lick  him,  and  so  I  have. 

"  I  have  not  time  to  write  more,  for  cousin  Grimes  will  expect  to  hear 
all  about  it  too,  and  my  knuckles  are  very  sore. 

^'  I  remain,  my  dearest  pi^a, 

"  Your  affectionate  son, 

"  JoHmrr." 

When  Mary  and  I  read  this  letter,  we  did  not  envy  the  Omniums  a 
bit,  and  we  both  agreed  that  the  chiefest  sources  of  happiness  in  this 
world  are  not  those  which  money  can  procure. 

Still  I  wish  those  infernal  L  O.  U.  planters  would  book  up. 

V. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIVES  OF  THE  LORDS  STOWELL  AND 

ELDON, 

TOGSTHEE  WITH   SOME   CORBECTION8,    AND  ADDITIONS,  TO  MB.  TWI88*S 

life  of  the  latter. 

Part  IL 

I  sfaall  show  them  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  appear  to  me,  without  en- 
Tious  malignity  or  superstitioiia  veneration. 

Dr.  Johnson's  Pbeface  to  Shakspeabb. 

William  Scott  (afterwards  Lord  Stowell)  did  not,*  any  more  than 
his  youngest  brother  John,  follow  eventually  that  profession,  for  which,  on 
entering  life,  he  had  been  designed. 

His  youthful  reputation  both  in  his  native  town  and  at  Oxford,  seems 
to  have  suggested  the  bar;  since  there,  more  at  any  rate  than  in  other 
Tocations,  it  has  been  fancied  that  the  race  and  the  battle  are  to  the  swift 
and  to  the  strong:  so,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1762,  when  between  sixteen 
and  seventeen  years  old,  he  was  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Middle 
Temple.  However,  the  fellowship  and  tutorship  which  he  soon  acquired, 
afforded  him,  while  resident  at  Oxford,  a  liberal  maintenance,  f  together 
with  the  means  of  saving,  of  which  he  did  not  neglect  to  avajl  himself: 
and  either  the  limited  supplies  which  he  received  from  home,  or  the  mis- 
givings he  entertained  of  the  substance  of  his  father,  deterred  him  fix)m 
relinquishing  a  certainty,  for  that  which,  though  promising,  was  preca- 
rious. But  his  father*s  death  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  removed  the  doubts 
or  difficulties  that  had  originally  led  him  to  hesitate;  and  he  resigned  an 
employment  in  which  he  had  from  the  first  more  of  success  than  satisfac- 
tioiu 

We  desire  not  to  encumber  our  text  with  the  particulars  of  old  Mr. 
Scott*s  will.:|:  Suffice  it  here  to  state  that  to  his  youngest  son,  John,  he  be- 

*  "  Sketch  of  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  Eminent  EngUah  Civilians,'*  by  one 
of  the  memhers  of  the  College  of  Advocates. 

t  The  fellowships  at  University  College,  to  which  Mr.  Scott  belonged,  are  now 
worth  between  two  and  three  hundred  a  year.  The  senior  tutorship,  which  Mr. 
^cott  for  some  time  held,  is,  in  these  days  worth  somewhere  about  five  hundred  a 


t  The  will  of  old  Mr.  Scott  is  dated  the  6th  of  December,  1774.  In  it  he  de* 
-vi^  in  fee  to  his  eldest  son  William,  his  "  freehold  tenement  or  farmhold**  **  at 
Usworth,  in  the  county  of  Durham/'  a  tenement  **  on  the  quay  side  in  Newcastle, 
known  by  the  sign  of  the  Crown  and  Cannon,"  and  a  tenement  ''situated  at  or  near 
Condy,  or  Conduit  Head,  near  Newcastle,  together  with  the  gardens,  orchards,  and 
inxrands  to  the  same  belonging,  now  in  the  possession  of  William  Davison,  gar- 
dener." His  residence  in  Love-lane  he  devised  to  his  wife  for  her  life,  and,  after 
that,  to  his  son  WHlisAn  in  fee.  He  then  bequeaths  the  following  legacies,  all  of 
which  he  charges  on  his  real  estates r—lOOZ.  a  year  to  his  wife;  3000/.  to  his  son 
Henry  (on  whom,  therefore,  on  his  marriage  with  Miss  Cook,  which  took  place 
before  the  date  of  the  will,  it  is  presumed  he  had  settled  no  fortune);  1000/.  to  his 
son  John,  <*  over  and  above  the  ^OOOL  settled  on  him  at  his  marriage;"  1500/.  each 
to  his  two  daughters,  Barbara  and  Jane;  and  1200/L  to  his  grand-daughter  Ann 
Cramlington;  but  the  portions  of  Jane  Soott  and  Ann  Ciamlington  were  to  fall 
into  the  lesiduaiy  estate  if  they  should  die  before  the  age  of  twenty-one  unmar- 
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queathed  1000/.,  beyond  what  was  settled  on  him  after  lus  marriage; 
and  that  he  constituted  his  eldest  son  William  his  lesiduaiT  legatee,  and 
devised  to  him  all  the  real  property  he  possessed,  subject^  m  the  solitary 
instance  of  his  residence  in  Newcastle,  to  a  life  interest  to  his  widow,  ana 
in  every  case  liable  for  thejpayment  of  the  specific  legacies  to  the  other 
members  of  the  fiunily.  llie  real  property,  as  mentioned  in  the  vil^ 
eoDsisted  of  a  &nn  at  UswortJi,  which  contained  one  hundred  and  nine^- 
four  acres,  and  is  found  to  hare  produced  several  years  later,  a  rentnl  of 
130/.  a  year;*  besides  two  houses  vnthin,  and  one  house  and  gardenf 
without,  Newcastle,  which  seem  to  have  been  of  moderate  value  com- 
pared to  the  Usworth  fiinn*  With  rmrd  to  old  Mr.  Soott  a  penoul 
property,  we  find  that  on  the  13th  of  November,  1776,  Mr.  WiBiaiB 
Soott,  as  executor,  entered,  together  ^th  his  brother  Henry,  into  a  bood, 
in  the  prerogative  court  in  Duriiam,  for  5000/.  well  and  truly  to  eieoote 
the  will.  In  these  days  it  is  not  the  custom  to  require  any  bond  fiom  an 
executor;  but  an  administrator  enters  into  a  bond  to  the  amount  of 
double  the  (personal)  property  he  has  to  administer.  Formerly,  liowe?er, 
we  see  the  executor  also  entered  into  a  bond :  and  the  Duihazn  proctoc^ 
who  favoured  us  by  procxmng  the  will  of  Mr.  Scott,  assures  us,  in  aSnsiaa 
to  the  circumstances  which  would  then  have  regulated  the  amount  of  die 
bond,  that,  though  ^'  there  is  nothing  to  show  tibe  exact  amount  of  assets 
tkt  all  events  they  would  be  under  5000/.*'  Still,  as  it  must  have  been 
difficult  immediately  af^r  Mr.  Scott's  death,  to  get  at  the  predae  amount 
of  a  property  invested  in  ships,  barges,  and  trade,  it  may  be  that  it  tamed 
out  to  be  worth  a  thousand  or  two  of  pounds  more  tiuui  was  at  first  sim- 
posed,  though  we  have  no  reason  for  assuming  such  to  have  been  it 
case. 

We  will  not  contrast,  by  a  juxta-position,  the  previously^  puUidied 
account  of  old  Mr.  Scott*s  drcumstances  with  the  results  of  our  own 
investigations ;  but  should  there  appear  to  any  reader  of  the  former  an 
irreconcilable  discrepancy  between  our  statements  and  those  whidi  Mr. 
Twiss  has  been  tiie  medium  of  communicating;  and,  should  he  even  be 
led  to  the  concludon  that  the  present  Ekii  of  Eldon  has  given  out  that  Wil- 
liam Scott,  in  the  division  of  the  fettiier's  property,  received  for  his  own 
share  merely,  somewhat  more  than  that  £&tner  had  altogether  to  leave,  we 
trust  he  will  not  impute,  to  a  nobleman  of  his  resectable  charaet^,  the 


ried.  Final^,  he  bequeaths  his  plate  and  furniture  to  his  wife;  and  ''^'"■***"*"* 
his  Bon  Williain  his  residuary  legatee  and  sole  executor. 

We  may  here  remark,  tluit  tibe  tenure  by  Mr.  William  Scott  of  hii  fi^lowihip 
for  some  years  after  his  father's  deiUih,  fixes  a  definite  limit  to  the  unencumbaed 
real  property,  of  which  he  could,  by  possibility,  have  then  become  possessed. 

*  A  letter  without  date,  but  with  the  post-mark  of  the  lAth  of  December,  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  William  Soott,  the  de\d8ee,  to  "  Mr.  Hemy  Scott,  fitter,  Fil|^ 
street,  Newcastle*  (which  house  was  first  occupied  by  him  in  1777),  says, "  I  hsTO 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Attley  this  evening  relative  to  the  fSurm  at  UswortL  .  . .  Thorn  i 
thinks  it  may  be  advanced  102.  from  its  present  rent,  which  is  ISOL  per  anniu  . 
The  &rm  is  194  acres." 

f  Mr.  Scott  died  in  possession  also  of  a  sugar-house  in  Kewcastle,  which,  as  \ 
Is  not  mentioned  in  his  will,  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  purchased  sabseiiiKndy 
to  its  date.  For  the  value  of  this  we  gather  that  threes  or  at  most  fbux,  thfrttrM^ 
pounds  would  be  an  ample  allowance. 

t  ''Twiss's  Eldon,"  voL  i.,  p.  102.  And  we  may  as  weU  here  state  that  itii 
always  to  the  first  edition  of  this  work  that  our  reffizenoes  are  made. 
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'dumgenuoiu  fittkneaB  of  wkdngly  attemptiiig  to  make  his  ancestor 
tboiaght  a  man  of  lorg^  fbitime  than  lie  was. 

It  may  be  that  the  late  earl,  speaking  with  the  cazelessnefls  of  idle  con* 
T^natkm  to  hia  grandson,  the  present  earl,  might  mention,  in  Yaffne 
general  terms,  the  amount  of  property  which  came  to  Lord  Stowell  aib 
oieir  £Edher*s  death;  meaning  what  passed  into  his  hands,  not  only  as  de- 
lisee,  hut  as  sdle  executor:  while  his  grandson  might  i^iprdiend  the  amount 
to  be  that  merely  of  Lord  Stowell's  individnai  sb^. 

Tlist  soch  was  the  old  lord's  meaning  is  Tendered  probaUe  by  the  &et 
that  his  eldest  brother  appears  to  have  delayed,  from  motLves  of  prudence 
cor  necessity,  the  pajing  oJFof  the  full  principal  of  the  fbrtmies  of  his  bro- 
ther Henij  and  his  asters,  beyond  the  limit  which  the  law  allows  after  a 
testator^B  death.*  That  such  was  the  young  lord's  misapprehension  seems 
fikely  horn,  our  evezy-day  experience  that  we  all  ^*  imk  to  discover  oar 
ancestors ;  but  we  wish  to  discoirer  them  possessed  of  ample  f(vtanes, 
-jukmied  with  hononraUe  titles,  and  holding  an  eminent  rank  in  the  dasa 
cf  hereditary  noUes/^f  And,  on  such  subjects,  hope,  upon  slight  eri- 
dence,  grows  into  beliei^  and  the  wish  becomes  £ftther  to  the  thought. 

If  then,  on  the  part  of  his  descendant,  there  has  been  an  exag^;eration 
ei  old  Scott's  property,  it  is  time  we  should  dismiss  the  matter  widi  a 


It  has  already  been  stated  that  Mr.  "William  Scott  seems  to  have  been 
early  designatea  for  the  bar.  To  thisf,  after  a  long  interval,  he,  on  the 
death  of  las  father,  recurred. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  his  brother  Henry,  and  dated  ^^  London,  May 
16^  1777,"  he  says:  ^'I  have  got  Rooms  in  the  Temple, j:  and  ke^ 
Term  with  a  view  of  being  called  to  the  Bar  as  soon  as  possible,  whidi 
will  be  in  about  two  years.  My  poor  Father*s  Reserve  has  thrown  me 
very  backward  in  Life,  but  I  hope  to  regain  my  Time  by  unremitting 
Industry.  I  shall  go  down  to  Oxford  in  a  few  days,  and  shall  i^nd  a 
Ibrtnight  or  three  weeks  there."  In  another  letter,  written  the  same 
year,  and  with  a  post- mark  of  the  6th  of  August,  he  says  :  <'  I  have  laid 
aside  ail  Thoughts  of  coming  down  to  Newcastle  for  this  Year,  having 
devoted  this  Summer  to  Sohtude  and  Stud|^  at  Ox^nd.  Indeed  I  have 
some  Business  up(m  my  Hands,  which  I  am  very  much  intent  upon 
finishing  this  Season,  and  therefore  shall  not  make  any  distant  Elxcuision. 
!nie  Univerffity  is  very  emply.  I  have  had  my  friend  Johnson  staying 
with  me  for  a  fbrtnighL'' 

*  We  shall  support  this  statement  bjr  two,  out  of  several,  passages  firom  letters 
penned  bj  Mr.  William  Scott  to  his  brother  Henry.  One  letter  addressed  "  Mr. 
Henry  Scott,  fitter,  Broad  Chair,  Newcastle-on-Tjoie,"  without  a  date,  bnt  with 
the  post-mark  of  the  7th  of  April,  and  from  internal  evidence  written  in  the  year 
1777,  says,  "  I  most  keepjou  in  mind  of  your  Promise  to  aUow  me  to  consult  my 
own  Convenience  in  the  Payment  of  my  Balaupe  to  you.  If  I  should  not  even 
pay  you  for  some  Years,  1  hope  you  will  not  think  I  trifle  with  you.*'  Another 
ieUer  dated  ** February  12,  1778,'*  proceeds  as  follows:  ''I  wish  much  to  know 
privately  from  yourself  how  my  mover's  Income  answers  now  she  has  had  a  year's 
experience.  If  it  is  Defective  (as  I  hope  it  is  not),  I  shall  think  it  my  Duty  to 
make  an  Addition  to  it  from  my  own.  To  my  Sisters  I  mean  to  allow  70^  a  year 
Interest,  unless  any  supervening  Narrowness  of  my  own  Circumstances  should 
cUige  me  to  contract  it  to  4)  and  not  lower." 

Gibbon. 

He  took  chambers  at  Ko.  3,  King's  Bench  Walk,  Inner  Temple. 
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Mr.  Scott's  standing  amongst  the  senior  fe&ows  ci  his  collegey  wooU 
probably  have  procurea  for  him  a  suite  of  rooms  large  enoogli  to  oompriae 
a  spare  oed-room  for  a  friend;  and  the  ficeqnenting  in  iihose  days,  hj  Dc 
Samuel  Johnson,  of  the  fellows'  common  room  at  Uniyersity  Cc^lq^  it 
now  commemorated  there  by  his  bust 

During  his  residence  in  Oxford,  we  find  Mr.  William  Scott  complain- 
ing of  his  health,  and  alluding  to  the  time  when  his  constitution  first  began 
to  break.  In  the  lon^  vacation  he  occasionally  took  a  trip  to  the  conti- 
nent;  and  experienced  practically,  what  his  youngest  brother  knew  is 
theory  only,  the  adyantages  and  disadyantages  of  foreign  trayeL* 

But,  though  he  now  had  relinquished  his  tutorship,  he  fortunately  did 
not  at  the  same  time  vacate  the  chair  of  Camden  Prt^essor  of  aneknt 
history,  to  which  in  1774f  he  had  been  elected  by  the  Uniyersity  of  Ox- 
ford. He  now,  therefore,  united  with  the  study  of  the  law,  the  composi- 
tion of  a  course  of  lectures,  the  £gune  of  whi(3i  has  rend^ied  his  daasie 
youth  the  rival  of  his  judicial  age.  In  a  letter,^  addressed  to  his  brodier 
Henry,  dated  "Feb.  12, 1778,"  and  from  internal  evidence  vrritten  in 
London,  he  sa^jrs :  ''  I  live  much  here  with  Jack,  with  whofm  I  dine]  and 
sup  constantly  when  I  am  not  engaged,  h[aving  by]  mat  means  the 
Comforts  of  Domestic  Society.  [I  am]  much  taken  up  with  Study, 
being  obliged,  to[eether  with  J  due  Attention  to  the  Law,  to  compose  a 
Set  of  Lectures,  which  I  shall  deliver  publicly  next  Term  at  Oxford." 

The  lectures  were  read  in  the  Easter  or  Trmity  term  of  that  year.  The 
tradition  which  has  reached  us  respecting  them  is  vague  and  uncertain  in 
eveiy  thing  but  their  excellence;  yet  a  character  of  Alexander  the  Grea^ 
has  been  mentioned  to  us,  as  unitmg  the  splendour  of  the  poet  and  the 
integprity  of  the  historian.  To  the  manner  in  whidi  they  were  received, 
their  author  thus  modestiy  alludes.  §  *'  My  lectures  were  read  to  the 
Uniyersity  at  large,  and  I  hope  not  without  some  D^^ree  of  Credit  I 
shall  read  them  once  more  and  then  publish  them." 

AAerwards,  however,  Mr.  Scott  could  be  induced  by  no  solicitations  to 
print  them.  The  reason  which,  as  we  have  understood,  he  asagned  for 
refusing  was  a  sort  of  professional  delicacy — ^he  was  unwilling  to  oontnet 
the  field  of  his  successors  iif  that  chair,  by  pre-occupying  some  of  the 
brightest  epochs  of  antiquity :  but  we  ourselves  suspect  this  change  of  in- 
tention to  have  been  the  joint  efiect  of  his  modesty  and  his  caution.  He 
thought  his  lectures  had  rec^ved  greater  praise  than  they  deserved;  and 
was  unwilling,  by  exposing  them  in  a  more  tangible  shape  to  criticism,  to 
risk  what  he  had  obtained.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  manu- 
script of  these  compositions  is  still  in  existence  ;  and  we  are  confident 
that  the  present  ^neration  would  welcome  the  publication  of  that  which 
earned  for  its  author  so  high  a  reputation  with  tneir  fiithers. 

But  to  return  to  William  Scott's  professional  career. 

It  may  admit  a  question  whether  some  time  did  not  elapse,  a£^  his 

*  The  subject  of  John  Scott's  prize  Essay  at  Oxford. 

t  Mr.  Townsend  and  the  **  Oxford  Canender"  say  1 774 ;  but  in  Mr.  Twiss's  work, 
vol.  i.,  p.  387,  the  date  assigned  is  1773.  As  the  precise  date  is  of  little  import- 
ance, we  have  not  attempted,  by  further  investigation,  to  settle  the  conflict 

%  The  letter  is  somewhat  mutilated  :  the  words  in  brackets  we  have  supplied 
from  consideration  of  its  context,  and  the  spaces  which  had  to  be  filled  up. 

$  In  a  letter  dated  <*  Oxford,  July  17, 1778." 
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fitther^B  death,  before  he  made  up  his  mind  to  take  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  admiralty  courts.  In  coming  to  this  decision  he  would  probably 
be  influenced  by  discovering,  while  keeping  his  terms  at  the  Temple,  that, 
as  the  courts  of  equity  and  common  law  were  not,  in  tliose  days,  so  mud), 
frequented  by  distinct  sets  of  practitioners  as  they  are  now,  he  could  not 

Practice  at  either  bar  without  invading  that  interest  to  which  his  brother 
ohn  had  acquired  the  rights  of  first  possession.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
on  the  1 1th  of  February,  1780:  but  he  had  three  months  previously  been 
admitted,  at  Doctors*  Commons,  into  the  &culty  of  advocates;  naving 
taken,  as  a  necessary  preliminary,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law. 

And  here  let  us  pause. 

His  two  younger  brothers  had  been  for  some  years  married;  and  it  may 
now  be  asked  of  him — did  a  mind  pre-occupied  by  study  escape  the  tender 
susceptibilities  of  early  manhood?  had  the  sober  Muse  of  History,  whom 
he  so  assiduously  worshipped,  hid  her  gentle  votary  mid  the  academic 
meads  of  Christ  Church,  or  the  secluded  gardens  of  the  Temple,  from  an 
adversary  that  youth  is  little  able  to  resist? 

In  early  life  Mr.  William  Scott  entertained  a  strong  attachment  to  a 
fair  townswoman  of  his  own.  The  lady,  Miss  Jane  Reay,  was  the  daus^h- 
ter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Reay,  a  large  wholesale  grocer* 'in  Newcastle,  who, 
baying  acquired  the  foiuth  part  of  a  profitable  speculation  near  the  T3me, 
called  the  Walker  Colliery,  had  retired,  or  was  on  the  point  of  retiring, 
from  his  original  trade.  She  is  said  to  have  had  such  pity  for  his  suf- 
ferings as  a  lover  would  desire.  But  the  stream  on  which  they  were 
embarking,  infamous  for  wrecks,  is  seldom  known  to  run  smootli:  and 
old  Reay,  ambitious  of  a  higher  alliance,  objected  to  the  marriage. 


*  The  following  passage,  from  Mr.  Twiss's  work,  vol.  i.,  p.  78,  has  reference  to 
the  early  history  of  Lord  Eldon;  hut  we  intentionally  have  deferred  noticing  it 
till  we  came  to  this  place  in  the  contemporary  history  of  Lord  Stowell. 

"  It  has  heen  said  upon  highly  respectable  authority,  that,  at  the  anxious  and 
critical  period  which  immecUatdy  followed  his  marriage.  Lord  £ldon  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  being  a  grocer,  llie  particulars,  as  related  in  the  Oxford  Herald  of 
the  28th  of  January,  1838,  are,  that  a  worthy  and  wealthy  grocer  of  Newcastle, 
who  had  no  children  of  his  own,  paid  a  friendly  visit  to  Mr.  Scott,  the  elder,  upon 
bis  son's  marriage,  and,  after  expressing  an  apprehension  that  Afr.  Surtees  would 
never  forgive  either  his  daughter  or  Mr.  John  Scott,  proposed  to  take  John  into 
partnership;  that  Mr.  Scott  deferred  his  answer  till  he  should  have  received  a  letter 
which  he  was  expecting  from  William;  and  that  William's  letter  determined  the 
answer  in  the  negative." 

Now  we  did  not  credit  this  story  for  two  reasons :— because,  though  ourselves 
not  unacquainted  with  the  family  Mstory  of  that  part  of  the  North,  we  had  never 
heard  it  till  it  appeared  in  print  after  Lord  Eldon  s  death;  and  because,  since  that 
event  we  neither  have  seen  noticed  in  Mr.  Twiss's  volumes,  nor  heard  of  else- 
where, any  contemporary  individual  who  answers  the  description  of  a  *'  wealthy 
grocer  of  Newcastle,  who  had  no  chUdren  of  his  own." 

Possibly,  Mr.  j;o8eph  Reay  (who,  however  had  both  a  son  and  daughter  of  his 
own),  may  have  offered,  on  retiring  from  the  grocery  business,  to  give  his  good 
will  to  John  Soott,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  his  son  Henry  Utrick  Beay, 
and  is,  by  Mr.  Twiss,  called  his  relation;  and  this  may  be  the  origin  of  the  tale 
we  have  just  quoted. 

In  a  note  to  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter  we  have  expressed  a  coi^ecture  that 
a  sugar-house,  of  which  Mr.  Scott  died  possessed,  had  been  piuchased  after  the 
December  of  1774;  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  had  been  bought  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Reay. 
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SluH  one  whom  natuw,  leanuog,  [truth»]  coospifed 
To  form,  not  to  admire,  but  be  admired» 
Sigh,  while  bis  Chloe*  blind  to  wit  and  worth, 
Weds  the  rich  dulness  of  some  son  of  Earth  !* 

The  young  lady,,  however,  following  ilie  sugeestioDs  of  her  h&er,  T9Jher 
than  of  the  poets,  was  married  the  8th  of  February,  I774,t  to  Mr.  Yorloe^ 
a  gentleman  in  Yorkshize  of  good  estate  and  funily.  She,  as  weQ.  as  faer 
early  admirer,  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age;  and  he,  when  an  octogenaciaa 
peer,  requested,  through  a  common  Mend,  permission  to  send  h^  an  en- 
graving of  hunself  ^mich  had  just  been  published*  The  request  wras 
gracefully  acceded  to,  and  the  engraving  sent.  Was  not  this  the  romance 
of  real  lite! 

But  to  return.  Soon  af)»r  the  marriage  of  SGss  Reay,  Mr.  'William 
Scott  seems,  like  a  practical  philosopher,  to  have  sought  consolatioa  else- 
where ;  for  we  find  him  on  the  7th  of  November,  1775,  alluding,  in  « 
letter  from  Oxford,  to  a  love  affair  in  which  he  was  engaged,  as  a  te£oo8 
and  dubious  one  ;  and  to  the  dear  object  of  his  wishes,  whom  he  has  not 
the  least  distrust  of;  but  whose  father  he  is  afraid  will  not  be  so  tract- 
able. Yet  he  there  expresses  a  hope  that  some  propitious  event  may  open 
a  path  which  seems  to  be  obstructed  against  him.  We  presume,  however, 
this  fond  hope  was  never  realised;  since  in  a  letter  without  date,  hiit  with 
the  post  mark  of  the  7th  of  April,  and  from  internal  evidence,  written  in 
the  year  1777,  he  says  to  his  brother  Henry :  "  I  am  sorry  to  inform  yen 
that  my  own  Prospects  do  not  brighten  up  at  all.  I  almost  oondder  a 
certain  Business  as  entirely  over.  Be  so  kind  as  to  spare  the  mention  of 
it  to  me  again." 

To  the  glance  of  the  hasty  observer,  Mr.  WilUam  Scott's  early  carea 
at  Oxford  and  at  London  appears  bright  indeed;  but  a  closer  investiga- 
tion shows  him  to  have  borne  his  secret  sorrows. 

The  mild  and  cautious  scholar  may  perchance  have  lacked  one  ingre- 
dient in  the  composition  of  his  character,  which,  if  it  is  valued  by  the 
gentle  sex,  must  be  valued  because  things  opposite  are  attractive, — we 
mean  what  is  vulgarly  called  ^ devil;"  and  the  want  of  this  may  satifl&c- 
torily,  or  we  should  rather  say  easily,  account,  like  the  absence  of  a  beazd 
in  ApoUo^  j:  jfbr  the  general  ill-suooess  of  his  amours.  The  period,  which 
is  the  most  susceptible  is  least  experienced;  and,  thou^  sometimes 
^'the  heart  of  youth  is  wiser  than  the  head  of  age,"  how  often  does 
girlish  inexperience  mistake  (till  it  is  too  late)  dash  for  spirit^  fluency 
for  wit,  and  impudence  for  feeling! 

But  at  length  the  eldest  Scott  foUowed  the  example  of  his  two  bro- 
thers. He  married,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1781,  Anna  Maria,  the  eldest 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Mr.  Bagnall,  of  Early  Court,  in  Berkshire,  the 
house  of  a  gentleman  of  moderate  pretennon;  and,  though  to  the  eyes  of 
his,  perhaps,  less  partial  friends,  the  lady  appeared  to  have  more  attzae- 
tion  in  purse  than  person,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  mar- 
riage proved  a  happy  one. 

•  Pope. 

f  The  date  is  taken  from  the  first  editioa  of  «  Burke's  Landed  Gentry."  The 
second  edition  of  this  elaborate  work,  more  accurate  as  weQ  as  more  oomprefaen- 
sire  than  its  predecessor,  has  not  yet  reached  the  Yoike  pedigree: 

X  "  Apollo,  or  a  problem  solved." — Dean  Swift's  Poems, 
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f  '  "WUle  glaasniag  at  tiw  dateils  of  Dr.  Soottfs  pimte  life,  our  attention 
liaa  been  of  necessity  diverted  from  the  course  of  his  yoongMt  brather, 
iriMMn  fre  left,  st  the  end  of  our  last  ehqiter,  just  entering  upon  his  pro- 
ftarion.  Let  us  now  consider  the  little  inctdents  in  all  siieh  cases,  always 
iateresthg,  often  instructive,  which  attended  the  oommencement  of  his 
practiee  at  the  Bar. 

Amongst  the  early  eiicunistances  which  conduced  to  his  rise  wai^  we 
presume,  the  unvarying,  active,  and  judicious  interest  of  his  brother  Wil- 
liam, who,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  did  and  said  many  things  for  him,  'vdiidi 
one  man  can  manage  for  another  without  discredit,  thou^  in  the  profes- 
sion of  the  bar,  &ey  would,  if  for  himself,  be  considered  derogatory 
and  ungenttemanlike.  Indeed,  through  the  whole  varied  tissue  of  John 
Scott's  life,  the  fraternal  affection  of  his  eldest  brother  is  seen,  like  a 
thread  of  gold,  to  run  through  and  brighten  the  ruder  material;  while^ 
bk  its  progress  and  resultB  it  illustrates  the  grand  practical  maxim  that 
femily  union  is  the  pledge  of  femily  success. 

Corroborative  evidence  of  this  unbroken  attachment  appears  in  a 
letter  dated  <<  April  17,  1776,"  in  which  William  Scott  thus  addressed 
Henry  respecting  their  brother  John  and  their  fether :  ^  I  observe  what 
yov  say  about  Jack's  Influence  over  Him,  and  I  am  very  happy  that 
that  Influence  is  possessed  by  a  Person  whose  Equity  and  Generosity 
of  IGnd  makes  it  pevfectiy  innocent.  Jack  sent  me  down  the  Hundred 
Pounds  immediatoly,  which  no  intreaties  of  mine  can  prevail  upon  him  to 


In  the  spring  of  1776,  Mr.  John  Soott  had  been  called  to  the  bar; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  joined  the  northern  circuit;  but,  we  presume,  not 
till  the  summer  assises.  Of  that  year  Mr.  Twiss  has  been  induced  to 
t^  the  fi^owing  interesting  anecdote.* 

^  '  When  I  was  cafied  to  the  Bar,'  said  Lord  Eldon  to  Mrs.  Fonter, 
^  Bessy  and  I  ^lought  all  our  troubles  were  Y>ver :  business  was  to  pour 
in,  and  we  were  to  be  almost  rich  immediately.  So  I  made  a  baigain 
vrith  her,  thai  daring  the  following  year  all  the  money  I  should  receive 
in  the  first  eleven  months  should  be  mine,  and  whatever  I  should  get  in 
the  twelfth  month  should  be  hers.  What  a  stingy  dog  I  must  have  been 
to  make  such  a  bargain!  I  would  not  have  done  so  afterwards.  But, 
however,  so  it  was;  thai  was  our  agreement,  and  how  do  you  think  it 
tamed  out  ?  In  the  twelfth  month  I  received  half-a-gninea  ;f  eighteen* 
pence  went  for  fees,  and  Bessy  got  nine  shillings ;  in  the  other  eleven 
months  I  got  not  one  shilling.'  " 

On  reamng  this,  we  are  inclined  to  exclaim,  surely  the  extensive  New- 
<9isde  connexion  of  Mr.  John  Scott  must  have  been  cruelly  negligent,  to 
allow  him  to  incur  the  expenses  of  circuit  and  to  visit  ms  native  town 
during  its  assizes,  without  the  encouragement  of  even  a  rin^  petty 
criminal  brief,  when  the  dropping  of  one  word  would  have  insured  it  to 
him!  and  we  really  feel  for  the  smothered  disappointment  and  vexa- 
tion  of  the  young  barrister  as  he  rits  unoccupied  in  court,  and  thus  as  it 
were  rejected  before  the  feoe  of  his  townsfolk. 

•  Vol.  i.,  p.  100. 

f  This  fee  would  be  for  making  in  court  a  motion  of  mere  fbrm,  or  for  simply 
signing  his  name  to  motions  or  pleadings— the  only  cases  in  wMch  professional 
etiquette  permits  a  barrister  to  receive  a  fee  less  than  a  guinea. 

2r2 
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It  is  a  great  gTievance,  but  poanbly  it  may  not  be  true.  Let  ub  in- 
Testigate  the  £nct. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  self-same  year,  William  Scott  wrote  to  his  bn)<* 
ther  Henry  a  letter,*  in  which  occurs  the  following  sentence :  ^  My 
brother  Jack  seems  highly  pleased  with  his  Circuit  Success.  I  hope  it 
is  only  the  Beginning  of  Future  Triumphs.  All  Appearances  speak 
strongly  in  his  FaYOur.  If  he  does  not  succeed,  I  will  never  ventare  a 
Conjecture  upon  any  one  thing  a^ain.  He  is  [veryf]  industrious,  and 
has  made  great  Progr[ess  in]  the  knowledge  of  ms  Irofession." 

Certainly,  if  both  stories  be  consistent  with  truth,  brother  Jack  must 
have  poss^sed,  under  the  trials  of  life,  a  more  contented  mind  than  we 
used  to  give  him  credit  for.  More  than  resigned,  he  "  seemed  highly 
pleased*'! 

Yet  the  statement  recorded  by  Mr.  Twiss  on  the  authority  of  Mrs. 
Forster,  would  probably  be  true  if  limited  to  his  first  year's  Lomdomr 
business ;  and  to  tins  the  old  earl  may  have  intended  to  allude.  Even  if 
he  went  only  to  Newcastle  and  Durham,  his  circuit  expenses  would  ab- 
sorb lus  circuit  receipts;  and  nothing  of  the  low  fees  doled  out  to  a  junior 
would  remain  for  the  exigences  of  the  domestic  purse. 

With  the  encouragement  of  **  his  circuit  success"  we  cannot  but  think 
that  he  would  present  himself  at  Newcastle,  at  the  next  assizes  held 
there ;  and  we  presume  he  would  continue  the  custom,  as  he  was  then 
ambitious  of  the  recordership  of  his  natiye  town;  and,  therefore,  in  com- 
mon prudence,  would  avail  himself  of  each  professional  opportunity,  as  it 
returned,  to  present  himself  before  its  iimabitants.  But  Mrs.  Forster 
has  reported  to  liir.  Twiss  one  of  Lord  £ldon*8  conversations  in  which 
he  said  to  her:  '*  I  did  not  go  the  circuit  one  year,  Maiy,  because  I 
could  not  afford  it.*'j:  Now,  as  we  understand  the  conversation 
(though  we  confess  its  meaning  may  be  somewhat  eaiuvocal),  it  im- 
plies that  he  staid  away  from  circuit  a  whole  year,  that  is,  from  two 
circuits;  yet  of  the  fact,  we  are  incredulous. §  Bu^  in  order  to  explain  onr 
original  reasons  for  being  so,  and  to  clear  up  some  apparent  contnidictiona 
in  Lord  Eldon's  forensic  course,  we  must  introduce  a  short  digresaon  on 
the  history  of  the  northern  drcuit. 

This  circuit  comprises  six  counties;  but  up  to  1819  it  visited  only  once 
in  the  year,  and  that  in  the  summer,  the  most  northern  four  of  these 
counties,  whose  inhabitants  jokingly  maintained  that  their  virtues  might 
be  estimated  by  the  intervals  between  the  correction  of  their  crimes.|| 
»  ■  ■■ —  ■ 

*  The  letter,  which  is  without  date,  has  the  post  mark  of  Oxford,  22nd  of  Octo- 
ber. In  it  there  is  ths  following  notice  of  his  father's  health.  '*  My  Father,  I  hope* 
does  not  suffer  by  ths  extreme  ill  weather.  It  is  unfavourable  to  invalids,  bat  I 
flatter  myself,  not  so  much  as  to  affect  him;"  and  we  see  in  the  text  that  it  men- 
tions his  brother's  circuit.  Now,  when  we  recollect  that  in  the  same  year.  1776, 
the  son  joined  the  circuit,  and  the  father  died,  we  can  have  no  doubt  about  that 
being  the  year  in  which  the  letter  wa^  written. 

f  The  parts  in  brackets  have  been  torn  away,  together  with  the  seaL 

1  Vol.  i.,  p.  120 

§  In  this  our  want  of  faith  we  are  confirmed  and  hardened  by  a  lithograplied  list 
of  the  members  of  the  Northern  Circoit,  with  the  years  which  each  attended  it, 
compiled  by  the  late  Mr.  Baincock,  one  of  its  barristers. 

I  T'  improve  the  world,  grow  rich  in  artf. 

Learn  of  the  active  Northern  parts; 
While  half  the  rotten  South's  in  shame 
Tor  crimes  the  Muse  abhors  to  name; 
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In  ihe  spring  the  circuit  was  restricted  to  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire;  and, 
•as  Mr.  John  Scott  had  no  femilj  connexion  in  these  counties  to  push 
liim  on,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  future  chancellor  would  go  several 
<yf  these  smaller  circuits  absolutely  briefless.*  Thus  the  followiag  ^o- 
•quent  picture,  which  long  afterwards  in  an  assize  sermonl  in  the  Cawedral 
of  York,  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smil^,  had  then  its  living  original, 
^'JFifty  years  ago,  the  person  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  the  greatest 
lawyer  now  in  England,  peihaps  in  the  world,  stood  in  this  church,  on 
such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  as  obscure,  as  unknown,  and  as  much 
•doubting  of  his  future  prospects,  as  the  humblest  individual  of  the  profes- 
sion here  present." 

AfUr  Mr.  John  Scott  had  been  two  or  three  years  on  the  circuit,  he 
-would  make  the  discovery,  made  under  the  same  advantages  by  those  o£ 
much  less  acuteness,  that  ajunior  stands  little  chance  of  briefs,  where  he 
baa  not  an  active  local  connexion;  and  hence,  having  no  money  to  spare 
-for  mere  tourising,  he  probably  staid  away  one  spring  circuit.  But  we 
■do  not  believe  he  ever  in  those  days  absented  himself  from  the  assizes  at 
Newcastle  and  Durham.  Berides,  the  reasons  against  his  having  done 
^8o,  already  given,  we  may  add  that  he  received,  and,  as  we  infer  from 
JMbr.  Twiss,}  at  a  very  early  period,  a  general  retainer  for  the  corporation 
of  Newcastle. 

In  the  *<  Law  Review,"  there  is  a  notice  of  Mr.  Twiss*s  work ;  and  to 
'say  that  it  has  been  attributed  to  my  Lord  Brougham,  is,  in  the  same 
breath,  to  bear  witness  to  its  ability.  It  selects  its  own  series  of  anec- 
dotes on  which  to  make  onslaught;  and  we  will  not  intentionally  encroach 
upon  its  monopoly.  But  its  tone  of  treating  Mrs.  Forster,  to  whose 
Teports  of  conversations  we  have  referred,  must  not  be  passed  over  with- 
out comment.  Mrs.  Forster,  the  niece  of  Lords  Stowell  and  £Ildon,  and 
daughter  of  their  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Scott,  has,  in  consequence  of  her 
•contributions  to  the  life  of  her  uncle,  been  reflected  upon  in  language  as 
littie  just  as  chivalrous. 

"  Mr.  Twiss,*'  exclaims  the  reviewer,  '<  ought  to  have  recollected  how 
Tery  unlikely  it  was  that  ladies,  especially  elderly  ones,  should  retain  an 
accurate  recollection  of  matters  out  of  their  ordinary  beat,  and  frequentiy 
much  above  their  comprehension;'*  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  ^*  assumes 
ihat  whatever  he  is  told  by  any  of  the  funily,  as  having  been  told  by 
Lord  Eldon  to  them,  must  be  equally  authentic  with  what  he  finds  pre- 
'flented  under  his  lordship's  own  nand,  or  communicated  by  Miuter 
Farrer."§ 

The  ground  of  this  attack  upon  the  lady,  whose  age  has  been  used  to 
point  a  sneer  from  which  it  should  rather  have  protected  her,  is  that  the 

■ 

Mark,  in  the  Lands  prenomenM  Camber, 

Durham,  Westmor,  and  Northumber, 

Justice  no  more  than  once  a  year 

Doth  visit  for  a  general  dear: 

But  t'other  Two  by  custom  bring 

Her  kind  assistance  every  spring,  »> 

These  lines,  which  we  quote  for  their  quaintness,  occur  in  a  poem  called  ''A 
I^orthem  Circuit,"  a  poetical  essay  by  a  gentleman  of  the  Middle  Temple,  1751. 

*  To  such  Lord  Eldon  must  allude  in  the  passage  in  his  anecdote  book,  quoted 
in  Mr.  Twiss's  work,  vol.  i.,  p.  106. 
t  Preached  1st  of  August,  1824.         %  Vol  i,  p.  105.  §  Vol  i,  p.  252. 


fMtef  Mdateilid  in  the  cop^nwtbai  vbick  ihe  np<ni8»  vtxy  freai  lii» 
fitttt  iB  thfijr  •fltoaUy  oecimed,  JBut  is  »oi  tha  leneimr  mvaie  tluH^ 
thoogh  Loia  EhtottpwaeryeAhigiiidanrtaiiktify 

Iby  am?  He  might  toa>  by  iiMjpiuyt  kvve  kasned  that^  at  tbe  time  wfaesB 
Lara  EUoa  saw  moafe  of  Mm.  Fontor«  and  the  oaly  time  kk  hie  £fc 
lAcn  he  aaw  much  of  Mr.  Famr,  hie  memory  was  thiiB  in^Miied ;  ami 
he  ie  theiefoie  aJngnhwiy  tmhi^ipy  ia  aftlectiBg  as  thetoucfaBfeoaEie  whevehy 
to  i^eet  the  roporis  or  Xn.  Forstar  aa  ui&tfafiil,  that  whidi»  mndlcr 
die  CMwmmatanretj  ia  the  peonhar  seal  of  thmr  authenticily. 

The  oontenatkaa  oeiitnfaated  hy  Mrs.  Forater  ameminently  drawmtiiv 
and  possess  that  muon  of  gentleness  and  vivacity,  wIb^l  duffactenaei 
the  diaooorse  of  the  old  earis  though,  to  be  auie^  the  passages.  (hoiMrrer 
isell  pnaarved)^  that  gw^  inaaei»«to  naifations  of  events^  ou|^  te  faasfe 
beeo  sappiessed,  as  cakndated  to  mislead  the  puUie. 

We  trust  ia  the  meat  edition  of  Mr.  Twiss's  work,  the  dates  wffl  be 
given  of  the  diSerant  conwenations;  idiiehf  as  they  ave  printed  m 
Terted  oommaa,  impiyiag  that  the  very  words  aie  repeated*  irare  of 
<hronieied  at  the  time;  and  these,  therefore^  can  be  easily  asceftmned. 

Let  es  now  leave  those  fiights  ia  Mr.  Twise's  volumes  whid^  eavoer 
ahttle  of  the  iBina»tic»  and  drop  do^m  to  our  owa matterKif *£act  na^ 
rative. 

It  v^as  after  Mr.  John  Seott's  asoertaiaed  suooeas  on  eirooit  his  first 
year,  and  has  piobaUe  £nlme  to  get  business  in  Lcrndan,  thai  he  took  the 
«t^  of  aetodly  engaging  a  house  in  Pilgxim-stBeet,  Newcastle,  with  a 
Tiew  of  there  estahlishing  himself.  The  {dan  was  promoted  by  the 
advioe  of  Mr.  Cirthbeifts,  a  sotiator  at  Newcastle,  sad  attooi^  to  the 
Soott  £un]ly,  from  vibom  he  leoeited  an  ample  promise  e£  prweanooal 
Bapport. 

This  Mr.  Cuthberts  affords  an  example  ef  the  uneeaeing  solicttude  sT 
William  over  the  interest  of  John  Scott;  for  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Sootl^ 
with  the  post  mark  of  the  16th  of  April,  and  internal  evidence  of  harr 
ii^  been  written  in  the  year  1777,  the  considerate  eldest  brother  ie  found 
to  say:  '*  I  think  Cuthberts  is  ratiber  shabby  in  being  »  importanales 
However,  Jack's  Interest  is  concerned  in  not  saying  any  thia^  affitmtii^ 
to  £[im,  otherwise  I  should  not  spare  Him." 

But  before  Mr.  John  Scott  had  actually  takmn  possession  of  the  i^ 
odenoe  in  Newcastle,  his  plans  were  changed,  and  he  hired  a  house*  in 
Carey-street,  Lincoki's-inn-fields»  at  a  rental  of  60iL  a  year.  He  sdleofced 
that  part  of  London,  because  it  was  so  near  Lincoln's-mn  as  to  reader  it 
mxaecessary  for  him  to  incur  the  additional  expense  of  taking  mere  pro- 
fessional doambers;  and  thus  he  effected  a  saving  of  probably  an  annual 
AOL  What  was  the  immediate  cause  ai  the  alteration  in  has  intontioBS  we 
do  not  know  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  it  was  mentioned  that  an- 
other Newcastle  attorney,  Mr.  Heron,  had  strongly  advised  him  to  settle 
in  London;  and  this  course  would  receive  a  more  substantial  advocacy  m. 
the  encouragement  he  met  with,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  year 
after  his  caJl,  by  being  retained  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  sn 
election  petition :  a  subject  on  whix^  there  will  presently  be  occasion  to 
aay  more. 

*  £i  the  ipiiDg  or  summer  of  1?77« 
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We  an  waottted  by  Shaikspeaie  tiuity 

* 

Our  doubts  are  traitors, 
Aod  make  us  lose  the  good  We  oft  might  win 
By  ftariiig  to  attempt. 

Doubts  Mr.  John  Scott  certainly  had:  but  his  were  far  from  those  doubts 
here  contemplated  by  our  great  dramatist ;  for  we  much  question  whether 
in  his  ^ole  ufe  he  was  ever  prevented  by  his  doubts  firom  imdertaking  any 
entexpise  which  promised  advantage.  His  were  the  doubts  of  the  cau- 
laoiis  but  courageous  general,  who  prepares  for  the  hard  necessity  of  re- 
treat, even  while  makmg  his  advance.  In  accordance  with  ibis  system, 
be  made  over  the  lease  of  his  house  in  I^grim-street,  Newcastle,  to  lufl 
brother  Henry,  with  a  request  that  he  would  give  out  that  it  was  a  mere 
'temporary  arrangement. 

Chie  letter,*  amongst  others,  to  his  broiber  Heniy  on  this  subject,  ig 
Sated  *'  Aug.  28th,  1777,**  and  says :  "  You  will  be  so  Idnd  as  to  second 
my  wishes  to  keep  Newcastle  open  for  me  in  Case  I  am  defeated  here, 
axul  for  that  Purpose  to  assert  that  I  have  not  relinquished  but  only 
delayed  for  a  short  Time  my  Flan  of  settling  there.  If  any  thing 
liajppens  to  Fawoettf  I  shall  [count]  upon  yon  for  the  earliest  Intelligence^ 

I  ■       I     II.      ■!  I  .  ■  ■  ■  I      ,     I  ...  I,  ,^^„^ 

*  The  word  within  brackets,  which  in  this  letter  we  have  ventured  to  supply,  is 
torn  out,  together  with  thei^al. 

t  Thi»  person,  who,  in  the  capacity  of  host  of  a  Newcastle  attiie  dinaer,  ia 
described  bj  Mr.  Twiss  as  "  a  certain  lawyer  Fawoett,**  and  is  alluded  to  in  Bubb 
Dodington's  diarv  under  the  appellation  of  **  Fosset,"  had  been,  at  one  time,  much 
in  the  mouths  of  men. 

Mr.  Christopher  Fawcett,  the  individual  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  had  been, 
in  his  youth,  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  house  of  Mr.  Vernon,  a  rich 
liOndon  linendraper  of  Jacobite  politics;  and  there  he  used  to  meet  these  young 
^gentiemen,  James  Johnson,  Andrew  Stone,  and  the  Honourable  William  Murray, 
all  of  whom  rose  to  diBtinction  in  after  life.  Fawcett  himself  subsided  into  a  pro- 
Tindal  barrister;  and  in  1746  was  elected  recorder  of  Newcastle,  with  the  neigh- 
lK>urhood  of  which  town  he  was  connected  hy  family.  At  the  commencement  of 
1758,  Fawoett  was  dining  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Oowper,  the  Bean  of  Durham,  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  Ravensworth,  when,  being  informed  that  Johnson,  who  had  be- 
come  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  appointea  preceptor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he 
expressed  his  satisfaction  that  his  old  acquaintance  had  prospered  so  greatly  under 
I3ie  reigning  dynasty,  and  added,  that  he  recollected  the  time  when  they  both  at- 
tended Vernon^  parties,  where  the  health  was  drunk  of  the  Chevalier,  and  his 
secretary  of  State,  Durbar.  Lord  Ravensworth,  with  some  officiousness,  took  up 
tills  matter,  though  it  was  alleged  to  have  occurred  about  twenty  years  before. 
And  Fawcett  being  afterwards  pressed  upon  the  subject,  seems  to  have  inadver- 
tently let  slip  out,  that,  whether  Johnson  was  present  or  not  on  the  particular  oc- 
casions when  this  toast  was  given,  at  any  rate  Stone  and  Murray  were  there,  and  used 
to  drink  it  on  the^  knees.  Stone  was  then  secretary  to  the  Diike  of  Newcastle,  the 
premier,  and  was  also  sub-governor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Murray  was  then 
aolidtor-general  So  here  were  nuts  for  the  opposition  to  crack — a  ministerial 
bishop,  secretary,  and  attorney-general!  And  it  compelled  the  reluctant  government 
to  X^ke  some  notice  of  it.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  by 
It  Fawcett  was  examined:  when,  after  having  communicated  in  private  with  the 
parties  implicated,  he  hesitated,  prevaricated,  and  retracted;  and  the  accusation 
was  declared  unfounded,  though  it  was  never  forgotten. 

**  The  liberal  spirit  of  youth  prevailed  over  your  native  discretion.  Tour  zeal  in 
tbe  cause  of  an  unhappy  pitice  was  expressed  with  the  sincerity  of  wine,  and 
nome  of  the  solemnities  of  religion,"  were  the  words  in  whicJi  Junius  revived  the 
chaige  against  Murray,  when  Baron  Mansfield  and  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  Eng- 
land. 

This  accusation  against  Murray  has  been  treated  as  groundless  by  modem  his- 
torians and  biographers  (Adolphus*  George  m.,  chapter  L,  and  the  able  **  Life  of 
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and  upon  your  Friendship  for  eyeiy  endeayour  to  animate  my  Well- 
wishers  to  exert  themselves  in  my  behalf." 

Mr.  William  Scott  considered  that  his  brother  Henxy  was  imprudent 
in  undertaking  the  expenses  of  so  large  a  house  as  that  in  Pilgrim-street, 
and  on  the  7th  of  September,  1777,  wrote  to  him  to  that  effect  from  Ox- 
ford. The  advice  contained  in  that  eloquent  letter  is  so  sound,  and  ihe 
tribute  rendered  to  the  worth  of  their  common  father  is  so  high,  that  we 
should  commit  injustice  towards  two  generations  were  we  to  suppress  iL 

^*  I  lament,"  says  the  ever  kind  brother,  "  that  the  necessity  of  year 
Affiurs  has  f(»rced  you  into  the  House  which  you  at  present  occupy.  Bo 
me  the  Justice  to  believe  that  I  never  take  the  Liberty  of  offering  my 
Opinion  upon  any  Part  of  your  Conduct  from  the  mere  Desire  of  dictating 
to  you,  or  horn,  any  Motive  but  of  sincere  Affection.  I  heartily  wish  you 
Success  in  life,  and  therefore  am  concerned  at  any  Event  that  appears 
likely  to  obstruct  it  Your  house  is  large,  and  therefore  likely  to  attiact 
Company,  both  of  the  visiting  kind  and  those  who  will  make  some  stay 
with  you.  Excuse  me  if  I  observe  to  you  that  you  will  do  well  to  be  npoa 
your  guard  against  the  Effect  of  this  Circumstance,  and  to  oppose  the 
Consideration  of  a  Growing  Family,  and  the  necessity  of  increasiog  your 
Fortune,  to  the  indukpence  of  present  Hospitality  and  Elegance.  Re- 
member that  we  all  of  us  owe  our  present  establishment  m  Life  to  a 
Conduct  founded  upon  Industry  and  Frugaliiy — ^upon  unremitdng  At- 

Lord  Mansfield,**  b^  the  late  Mr.  Edmond  Flunkett  Burke,  a  judge  at  St.  Lods, 
published  in  the  Law  Magazine,  and  that  by  Mr.  Boscoe,  in  his  **  Lives  of  the  Lair- 
yers**);  yet  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  truth.  In  youth  men  are,  for  the  most  port, 
drawn  by  the  prejudices  of  education  to  the  side  they  take  in  politics:  ana  the 
family  of  Lord  Stormont,  and  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  his  son  Wiltiam 
Murray  was  educated,  were  both,  in  those  days,  Jacobites.  A  tradition,  too,  hss 
reached  us  from  a  family  then  attached  to  the  Stuart  interest,  that  one  of  their 
members  interchanged  with  Murray,  before  his  connexion  with  the  ministiy, 
assurances  of  devotion  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  TVith  the  advances  <^  age  it  may 
be  well  presumed  the  fine  intellect  of  Murray  would  imbibe  more  constitutiaDal 
principles. 

But  to  return  to  Fawcet t  He  bowed  before  the  storm  which  his  impradenoe  had 
raised,  and  his  good  nature  had  averted  from  the  heads  of  others.  Himsdf  pro- 
nounced a  false  witness,  he  ought  not  to  sit  as  a  judge.  So  he  vacated  the  re- 
cordership  of  Newcastle;  and  the  corporation  of  that  town  substituted,  as  his  hcmm 
teneju,  one  of  their  own  body,  Mr.  GoUingwood,  who  had  himself  resigned  it  many 
years  before.  Collmgwood  held  it  from  July,  1753,  to  December,  1769;  when  he 
again  resigned,  and  Fawoett  was  again  appointed.  From  this  time,  according  to 
Mackenzie's  history  of  Newcastle,  the  situation  was,  without  interruption,  retamed 
by  Fawcett  till  1794;  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine  of  which  year  has  the  following 
entry  in  its  list  of  promotions:  "Robert  Hopper  Williamson,  Esq.,  elected  Be- 
corder  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  vice  Fawoett  resigned."  In  the  following  year 
Mr.  Fawcett  died  at  the  age  of  eightpr-two. 

Mr.  Twiss,  however,  has  stat^  m  voL  i,  p.  120,  that  soon  after  March,  1780, 
the  recordership  of  Newcastle  was  offered  to  Mr.  John  Scott,  and  that  **  he  sig- 
nified his  acceptance  of  the  office,  and  caused  a  residence  to  be  engaged  for  him  at 
Newcastle;"  but  that  his  impronng  prospects  in  London  led  him  afterwards  to 
abandon  it. 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  Fawcett,  who  waa  growing  old,  might  then  ofe 
to  resign  in  favour  of  the  young prottgi  of  the  corporation:  but  we  should  like  to 
Icnow  on  what  authority  Mr.  Twiss  relies  for  the  statement  that,  on  this  occasion^ 
"Scott  went  so  far  as  to  cause  a  residence  to  be  engaged  for  him  at  Newcastle;  and 
whether  Mr.  Twiss  has  not  been  led  to  confound  tms  period  with  the  eariier  one 
in  which  we  have  stated  that  he  did  take  a  house  in  JElIgrim-etreet,  Newcastle. 
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tendon  to  Business^  and  Sedunon  £rom  Company.  We  inlierit  from  our 
deceased  Fatiher  not  only  a  proyifiion,  but  what  is  more,  an  Example." 

Already  it  has  been  mentioned  here  that  Mr.  John  Scotty  in  the  second 
year  aA;er  his  call  to  the  bar,  was  retained  in  a  parliamentary  election 
petition ;  but  as  Mr.  Twiss  has  not  made  even  the  slightest  ailasion  to 
this  retainer,  we  must  trespass  upon  the  reader  with  a  longer  diffressioa 
than  we  desire,  in  order  to  supply  the  circumstances  through  whicua  it  was 
obtained. 

The  family  of  Scott  of  Newcastle  may  be  considered  as  owing  their 
liae  from  a  humble  condition  more  to  the  patronage  of  the  g^reat  Durham 
house  of  Bowes  of  Gibside  than  to  any  other  source,  always  excepting 
the  blessing  of  Providence  upon  their  honourable  industry. 

The  Bowes  estates  comprehended  extensive  '*coal  nelds*'  near  the 
Tyne,  and  whilst  these  were  in  process  of  excavation,  old  Mr.  Scott  was 
employed  to  '*fit"*  their  produce  ;  but,  in  1761,  Eleanor  Mary  Bowes, 
the  heiress  of  Gibside,  became  Countess  of  Strathmore  by  her  marriage 
with  John  Lyon,  the  ninth  earl  that  had  borne  that  title.  Upon  these 
foundations  it  has  been  imhesitatingly  asserted,  in  one  of  the  lives  of 
Lord  Eldon,  preceding  that  by  Mr.  Twiss,  that  '<  the  fetther  was  origin- 
ally in  the  situation  of  a  domestic  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Strath- 
more." Thus  we  Bnd  the  sacred  stream  of  truth  scarcely  less  polluted 
by  the  malignly  than  by  the  complacency  of  biographers! 

The  Earl  of  Strathmore  died  in  the  early  part  of  1776,  and  the 
countess,  after  a  ten  months*  widowhood,  married  Andrew  Robinson 
Stoney,  who  has  been  briefly  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter. 

Mr.  Stoney,  the  Long  Wellesley  of  a  lower  tone  and  station,  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  where,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,'  his  feunily  were 
creditably  established;  and  is  believed  to  have,  in  1763,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  come  to  Newcastle  with  the  SOth  regiment,  in  which  he  held 
the  nuok  of  a  lieutenant.  Showy  without  information,  cunning  without 
prudence,  and  ambitious  without  perseverance,  he  brought  with  him  a 
pleasing  address  and  person,  and  the  wit  and  assurance  vmich  are  said  to 
he  indigenous  to  the  country  of  his  birth.  Miss  Newton,  a  lady  of 
fortune  in  the  county  of  Durham,  was  the  first  victim  of  his  unfeenng) 
unprincipled  conduct.  She  was  married  to  him  in  1763,  but  her  disap- 
pomtments  and  sufferings  were  not  of  prolonged  endurance— an  early 
grave  closed  over  a  broken  heart. 

After  this,  he  contrived,  by  means  which  we  shall  in  part  recount^  to 
cast  his  net  round  Lady  Strathmore,  and  draw  her  into  a  marriage.  He 
thus  succeeded  to  the  control  over  the  broad  lands,  and  the  influence  over 
the  wide- spread  dependents  of  the  time-honoured  Chiefs  of  Gibside ;  and 
the  three  young  Scotts  would  fix  their  hopes,  with  something  like  the 
transmittea  dfdm  of  family  retainership,  upon  the  favour  and  the  patro- 
nage of  the  husband  of  Lady  Strathmore. 

Mr.  Stoney,  whom  we  shall  now  call  generally  by  his  assumed  sur- 
Bame  of  Bowes,  resided  much,  for  some  tune  after  his  marriage,  in  Lady 
Strathmore*s  house  in  Grosvenor-square.  He,  at  that  period,  became  ihe 
associate  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  some  other  men  of  rank  and  dissi- 


•  A  technical  term  for  transporting  coal  up  and  down  the  Tyne  in  barges.  (See 
the  commencement  of  the  last  chapter.)  The  party,  fitting  the  coal,  genendly  also 
negotiated  the  seUing  it. 
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IMliMi;  aad  llwir  orgiea  'were  enlivened  by  his  humour  and  direnxfiad  hj 
the  mdieel  jokiB  whieh  he  sppeors  to  have  conadned  hiroeelf  pnrileged 
te  ptiy  «ff.  A  gfett,  and,  aeeordin^  to  Mr.  Wilfiun  Seott's  aceoiunty 
aifanoet  fntanal  mtknaoy  now  mang  up  between  Bowes  and  lumaelf ; 
and  (fltranffe  contrast  of  iiiend^ps !)  we  pfesume  Scott  to  have  been  is- 
tvodooed  about  ^  same  time  by  Bowes  into  the  gay,  and  by  Jdmsoia 
into  the  learned,  sociefy  of  London. 

Tet  sinoe  our  great  moralist  himself  did  not,  even  in  more  advanced  fifi^ 
esei|>e  the  seductive  fftscination  of  tlw  moefbl,  intellectual,  profligate 
Baanderk,*  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  uiat  llie  eeht^  dash,  and  success- 
fid  fibertinim  of  Bowes,  when  united  to  an  hereditary  veneration  for  liie 
name,  should  be  iirenstibly  attractive  to  one  like  Seott,  whose  genuine  wii^ 
WKw  transported  to  tiie  metropolitan  arena,  was  strog^ing  to  disentangle 
itself  from  the  prim  restraints  and  fbnnalities  of  the  Oxfwd  don. 

Mr.  William  Seott,  of  course,  had  heard  many  Idlings  to  the  disadvasr- 
llge  of  Bowes ;  but,  though  he  probably  believed  than  only  very  paitialty^ 
ha  was  placed  so  nuidi  on  his  g^nrd,  uiat,  in  spite  of  Iheir  constant  com- 
paaionsinpy  he  withheld  all  undue  confidence.  We  are  sure,  indeed,  from 
ail  we  have  learned  of  his  character,  that  neitlier  pleasures,  nor  prospects 
of  advantage  to  himaelfy  or  (what  he  vahied  at  least  equaSly)  to  his 
lirothers,  could  have  brought  that  great>  kind,  and  good  man  to  know- 
ingly countenance  so  thorou^-paeed  a  villain  as  Bowes  afterwards 
proved. 

He  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Henry,  vrithout  date,  but  wi&  a 
post  mark  on  it  of  the  20th  of  March,  and  with  internal  evidence  of 
having  been  vmtten  in  die  year  1778,  *'  I  told  you  liiat  I  would  speak 
to  Bowes  if  it  would  answer  any  good  Purpose.  He  is  gone  into  te 
country,  and  seemed  Dubious  about  his  return.  Between  Friends^  I  widi 
dnere  mMy  not  be  some  very  bad  Affiiir  brewing;  He  exercised  whiht 
he  vras  in  town  every  Morning  with  shooting  Pistc^  at  a  Mark.  I  expect 
ahnoat  certainly  to  hear  of  a  Dudi  that  will  be  serious;  theformor,  I 
auspect,  was  not  so." 

The  dnel,  whidi  Mr.  William  Scott  rightly  suspected  was  not  a  serious 
cue,  was  the  crowmng  fraud  by  which  the  marriage  vrith  the  countess 
was  attained. 

But  as  we  have  already  been  introduced  to  Bowes,  let  us  now  take  a 
glance  at  his  victim. 

Aged  at  this  time  about  thirty,  Lady  Stratfamore  had  a  graceful  %Qre, 
■omewhat  inclining  to  embonpoint^  aiid  her  general  appearance  was  pre- 
possessing. Of  botany  her  knowledge  was  most  extensive,  and  her  garden 
IS  said  to  have  been  a  very  paradise.  For  poetry  she  had  cultivated  a  taste 
naturally  ^Hcate;  and  had  acquired  many  lang^uages:  but  the  language 
of  books  was  the  only  one,  to  which  she  had  ever  been  accustomed,  tint  did 
not  speak  the  words  of  flattery.  Her  intellect  had  been  educated,  but 
not  her  duffactor.  And  a  prosperity,  unregulated  by  the  restraints  o^ 
reHgicMi,  portended  an  adversity  which  should  be  unsupported  by  its  con- 
aolations. 

Just  before  her  marriage  irith  Stoney  some  virulent  attacks  hai 
been  made  on  the  countess  in  the  Morning  Pat  newspi^per;  and 
it  has  siaee  been  presumed  that  he  was  the  concealed  vnciter  of  them. 

*  Boswell's  **Ufe ot  Johnson." 
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Ob  their  a^eaiaoGB,  however,  Le^  aocordk^  to  a  preeonoMrted  esraage- 
■wBt,  called  out  Bate,  the  editor^  for  attaekii^  the  inuDoaeakfte  virtue  of 
a  lady  to  whom  he  was  devoted:  and  then  pretended  to  hafe  heou 
vrounded  in  the  conflict;  having  probably  ^Yen  nimfielf  a  scratch  or  \imo 
ia  Older  to  act  his  part  the  better. 

On  thb  occaakm  Lady  Strathmoxe  is  said  to  have  evinced  by  the  ecm- 
podtioQ  of  the  following  lines,  that  the  Muses  had  not  been  ungrateful 
Jot  the  cultivation  she  had  bestowed  upim  them.  Alas  I  that  their  aid 
should  have  been  invoked  in  such  a  cause  I 

Umnoved,  Maria  saw  the  splendid  suit, 

Of  rival  capdves  nghing  at  her  iwt. 

Till,  in  her  cause,  his  sword  yoiing  Stooey  drew, 

Aud  to  revenge  the  gallant  wooer  flew : 

Bravest  amongst  tlie  brave !  and  first  to  prove, 

By  death  or  conquest,  who  best  knew  to  love ! 

Bat  pale  and  faint  the  wounded  lover  lies. 

While  more  than  pity  fills  Maria's  eyes. 

In  her  soft  breast,  wliere  passion  long  had  strove, 

Resistless  sorrow  fix'd  the  reign  of  love. 

*'  Dear  youth,"  she  cries,  "  we  meet  no  more  to  part. 

Then  talce  thy  honours  due — my  bleeding  heart  T 

The  duel  scene  was  successfully  performed  on  the  13th  or  14th  of 
Jamazy^  1777;  and,  on  the  17th  <^  that  month,  Lady  Stratfamore  was 
married,  at  St.  Jameses  Church,  Westminster,  to  her  << gallant  wooer!* 
l^one  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair  ! 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  honeymoon,  a  vacancy  was  made  in  the 
lepieeentation  of  Newcastle  by  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Blackett,  and 
Bowes  determined  to  start  as  a  candidate  to  fill  it.  Sir  John  Trevelyan^ 
the  nephew  of  the  deceased  member,  was  his  competitor. 

On  the  day  of  nomination,  Bowes  had  not  yet  arrived:  but  aUowanoeB 
are  made  for  the  duties  of  a  bridegroom ;  and  William  Soott  appeared,  as 
Jus  friend,  on  the  hustings,  and  made  a  speech  for  him  in  his  stead.* 

At  this  contest  also,  John  Scott,  then  a  young  inexperienced  banistexv 
used  to  speak  for  him  in  public  Probably  the  employment  would  not^ 
under  any  circumstances,  bive  been  much  to  his  mind ;  but  the  candidate 
and  the  locality  would  aggravate  his  embarrassment.  As  a  mob  orator, 
his  townsmen  considered  him  to  have  failed;  he  proceeded  with  hesita- 
tion; frequently  stopped,  and  with  a  nervous  action  raised  his  hand  to  hie 
mouth,  as  though  to  pull  out  the  reluctant  words.  We  have  heard  that 
he,  nevertheless,  received  from  Bowes  a  fee,  or  gratuity,  of  two  hundred 
^^nineas  for  his  exertions.  If  this  were  the  case,  we  presume  it  would  be 
principally  with  the  view  of  vicariously  rewarding  the  more  prominent 
services  of  his  ddest  brother.  Eleven  years  afterward,  John  Soott  was 
ealled,  as  a  witness  for  Bowes,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to  prove 
that,  at  the  time  of  this  contested  election,  he  and  Lady  Strathmore  had 
appeared  to  be  living  on  cordial  terms. f 

*  Local  oewsptpers. 

^Bowes  and  Lady  Strathmore  were,  after  thar  maxria^  seldom  £cee  firon 
litigation.  Mr.  Grey,  whom  she  had  jilted,  oonunenoed  an  actkm  lor  breach  ef 
nomis^  which  he  received  12,0002.  to  compromise.  Qitej  had  eonsented  to  tSkfw 
lady  attathinore's  pn^ierty  to  be  ooDveyed4o  trustees  for  her  own  separate  use, 
and  the  requisite  deeds  were  executed  on  the  9tli  and  lOtti  of  Jamuiy,  1777  ;  bob 
in  tlieihHowiag  week  she  married  Bowes  (then  called  8tcaeyXwl»  had  lecd!^ 
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From  a  manuscript  poll-book,  it  appears  that  in  this  election,  Wilfiani 
and  John  Scott,  as  memen  of  ^e  Hoastmen's  Company,  recorded  their 
Yotes  for  Bowes.  Henry  Scott  would  be  incapacitated  nom  votings  nnoe 
lie  acted  for  Bowes  as  a  paid  agent. 

The  polling'  was  concluded  by  the  14th  of  March,  when  the  nmnbers 
were  declared  to  be— for  Trevelyan,  1163;  for  Bowes,  1063.»  The 
former  was  elected;  but  the  latter,  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  pn- 
«ented  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  petition  agadnst  the  retum,  urnidL 
was  followed  by  another  to  the  same  effect  from  his  supporters. 

These  petitions  were  sustained  by  a  formidable  array  of  coimseL 
Bowes  retained!  Dunning,  Sergeant  Glyn,  Wilson,  and  John  Lee  ;  and 
to  their  number  he  did  not  forget  to  add  the  then  imknown  John  Soott ; 


notice  of  these  deeds.    However,  soon  afterwords.  Lady  Strathmore  signed  a  revo- 
cation of  them.     Bat,  at  a  later  period  she  applied  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
establish  the  settlement  made  in  her  favour  before  marriage,  and  to  cancel  the  deed 
of  revocation  ;  while  Bowes  filed  a  cross  htll  praying  that  the  original  settlement 
might  be  cancelled,  on  the  ground  that  he,  berore  mimriage,  had  received  no  notice 
of  it,  and  tliat  it  was,  therefore,  a  fraud  on  him.  In  1788  the  Court  of  Chancery  took 
these  matters  into  consideration,  and  directed  an  issue  to  the  Court  of  Cooimoa 
Pleas  to  try  the  fkct  whether  Bowes  had  extorted  this  revocation  by  violence ;  and 
the  jury  found  by  their  verdict  that  he  had.    This  was  the  trial  in  which  John 
Soott  gave  evidence.     (See  a  report  of  this  trial  in  the  library  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum.)   The  Court  of  Chancery  then  again  considered  the  matter  of  the  original 
eettlement;  and,  in  1789,  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  finally  gave  a  judgment  estab- 
lidiing  its  validity.    This  decision  was  grounded  on  the  tact  thiU;  the  settlement 
had  not  been  made  with  the  intent  to  defraud  him,  for,  at  the  time  of  making  it,  a 
marriage  with  him  was  not  contemplated ;  but  the  Chancellor  added  that  "  it  was 
impossible  for  a  man,  marrying  in  the  manner  he  did,  to  come  into  a  Court  of 
Equity  and  talk  of  firaud."     (2  Brown's  Chancery  Cases,  p.  345;  1  Yesey,  jun. 
S8.)  At  the  time  of  which  we  were  speaking  Lady  Strathmore  was  living  apart  from 
Bowes,  and  had  instituted  proceedings  against  him  for  a  divorce  on  aooount  of 
cruelty  and  adultery.  On  the  latter  accusation  he  recriminated  (see  the  depositions 
<cn  both  sides  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museinn);  but  he  adopted  more  vigonnis 
measures  to  fmstrate  her  eflbrts.    She  had  got  a  constable,  of  the  name  of  Lbcss* 
assigned  to  her,  whose  business  it  was  to  giuurd  her  person,  lest  Bowes  should  mo- 
lest her.  Him  Bowes  brought  over  to  hu  side;  and  one  day  when  she  was  in  a  shop 
in  Oxford-street,  whither  she  had  come  under  the  escort  and  protection  of  Mr. 
J'arrer,  her  solicitor's  brother,  who  seems  to  have  wodfi:dly  over-rated  his  own  re- 
solution, Lucas  himself  arrested  her  under  a  pretended  warrant,  and  carried  her 
off  to  Highgate,  saying  that  she  was  to  be  taken  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mans- 
field, at  his  house  oif  Caenwood,  in  that  neighbourhood.  Hitherto  Farrer  had  been 
^owed  to  accompany  her;  but,  at  Highgate,  Bowes  met  the  party,  and  dismissed 
JParrer  with  threats  that  he  would  knock  him  dovm.     He  thence  conveyed  Lady 
Strathmore  to  the  county  of  Durham,  where  he  treated  her  barbarously,  under  the 
vain  hope  of  thus  compelling  her  to  sign  a  paper  to  stop  the  proceedings  in  the 
^Ecclesiastical  Court.     But  she  was  soon  rescued  from  his  hands  by  a  writ  of 
hnbeat  corpus.    She  then  exhibited  Articles  of  the  Peace  against  her  hosband,  and 
lie  was  ordered  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  find  sureties  to  a  large  amoonty 
Im  his  future  conduct   Criminal  proceedings  were  also  instituted  against  him  and 
his  confederates  for  their  enterprise.    They  were  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Buller  on 
the  27th  May,  1787,  and  were  all  found  guilty.    Bowes  was  sentenced  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  King's  Bench  prison  for  three  years.  (See  report  of  this  trial  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum,  and  a  **  History  of  Stoney  Bowes,"  published  in 
Newcastie,  and  1  Dumford  and  £ast's  reports,  p.  696.)  Lady  Strathmore  eventually 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  divorce.     Bowes  appealed  fh>m  the  Court  of  Arches  to 
that  of  Delegates,  but  the  divoroewas  confirmed. 

*  Another  account  of  Bowes'  votes  raises  them  to  1068.  The  similari^  of  the 
written  figures  8  and  3,  might  produce  a  mistake,  and  suggests  a  cause  for  this 
^discrepancy,  whichever  version  may  be  right. 

.     t  Newcastle  journal  of  that  period,  from  which  the  names  of  the  counsd  are 
taken.    Mr.  John  Soott  is  there  called  "<  Mr.  Soott  of  Oxlbrd." 
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nor  did  John  Scott  omit  to  turn  this  early  opportunity  to  credit  and 
advantage.* 

His  brother  William,  in  a  letter  dated  <' London,  May  16,  1777," 
8ays>  *'  I  am  very  happy  to  find  that  my  Brother  John  acquitted  Himself 
so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Friends  in  the  Matter  of  the  Petition. 
That  affidr  is  well  ended  for  us  all,  all  Circumstances  considered.  Since 
J  came  to  Town,  I  have  been  very  much  with  Bowes,  and  like  Him  ex- 
ceedingly." 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  1777,  a  fortnight  previous  to  the  date  of  the  let- 
ter just  mentioned,  the  select  committee  terminated  their  labours  by  de- 
cicUjig  against  the  petitions,  and  reporting  that  the  sitting  member  was 
duly  elected;  and  the  following  letter,  with  a  post-mark  of  that  very 
day,  addressed  by  Mr.  John  Scott  to  his  brother  Henry,  giyes  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  petitions  and  their  fate. 

''Deab  Harby, 
**  The  Evidence  on  the  part  of  Sir  J.  T.  was  closed  on  Wednesday  early. 
It  consisted  in  Defence  merely — not  an  Attempt  to  prove  any  one  Act  of 
Bribery  on  Bowes  or  any  of  his  People.  The  Committee  then  cleared  the 
Boom  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Majority — but  after  debating  two  Hours, 
they  were  so  much  divided  they  could  not  come  to  a  Determioation.  They 
met  according  to  Adjournment  again  yesterday,  but  again  broke  up  with- 
out a  Decision.  This  Morning  they  met  a  third  Tune,  and  I  am  just 
informed  the  Majority  is  against  us.  Thus  this  vexatious  and  frivolous 
Petition  has  proved  respectable,  tho'  not  successful. 

"  Yours, 

«'J.  Scott." 
**  Friday  noon,  3  o'clock. 

We  are  happy  in  having  been  able  to  fill  up  this  chasm  in  Mr.  Twiss's 
volumes.  As,  m  these,  all  notice  of  the  name  of  Bowes  has  been  omitted, 
although  its  bearer  afforded  the  avenue  through  which  Mr.  John  Scott 
was  first  introduced  to  important  business,  we  have  been  absolutely  com- 
pelled to  authenticate  our  statement  by  details,  witii  which  we  mi^ht 
otherwise  have  dispensed.  We  are  bound  to  add,  that  for  this  omission 
we  do  not  blame  Mr.  Twiss,  as  the  whole  matter  would  be  without  tiie 
scope  of  his  unassisted  observation. 

We  will  now  add,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  that,  according  to  Mr. 
Twiss,  in  this,  his  second  professional  year  only,  Mr.  John  Scott  obtained, 
through  the  interest  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Surtees,  a  brief  in  some 
business  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  had 
there. 

A  couple  of  years  later,  namely,  in  the  spring  of  1779,  we  find  him 
much  depressed.  There  were  no  election  petitions,  no  retainers  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  no  briefs  marked  with  high  fees,  and  few  enough  of  an^r 
sort.  He  complained,  we  have  heard  (and  it  would  probably  be  at  this 
time),  just  in  the  tone  of  a  young  briefless  barrister  of  our  own  day, 

*  This  would  probably  be  the  first  circumstance  which  brought  Scott  and  Lee 
closely  in  contact,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  intimacy,  on  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Twiss's  volumes.  Lord  Eldon  in  age  delighted  to  dwell;  and  which,  as  Lee 
wu  a  leader  on  the  Northern  circuit,  must  have  been  of  service  to  LordEldon 
vhen  young. 
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tkaitibe  btr  was  sooventocked!  PerhapB  he  had  tfaooglkt,  «•  any 
perienoed  be^nner  might  have  done,  mat  he  had  already  made  ft 
start ;  thoof h  probably  erery  brief  he  had  as  yet  roeemd  covld  hatfe  been 
tnoed  to  we  infiuenoe  of  ma  £smily  or  oonnexioos  or  friends;  azid  ha 
-would  naturaUy  overiook  the  hamiliating  &ct  tfiat  it  was  neither  hia  io- 
dasfety  nor  abili^  which  had  proeured  him  his  early  businesB;  hot  tiaft 
the  same  interest  would  have  just  got  the  same  fatiefe  £or  any  enqpty- 
headed  wig  in  Westminster  HidL 

Under  &ese  feefings  of  disappointment,  it  is  yety  probaiUe  liiat  he  may 
have  abstained,  that  year,  from  throwing  away  money  in  gcnng  ihe  ^pivog 
daradt,  whkh.  compnsed  only  the  boonties,  as  yet  to  him  bama,  of  loA* 
shire  and  Lancaahue. 

In  the  Maidi  of  1780,  was  decided  in  the  finroorof  his  client,  the  »- 
peal  in  the  case  of  Ackroyd  against  Samthson,  whidi  he  had  uigeBUy 
recommended ;  and,  from  that  time,  the  favonrable  consideration  of  LxA 
Chancellor  Thurlow  (by  whom  it  was  heard)  was  fixed  upon  him. 

In  the  same  year  thm  was  a  dissolution  of  paiiiament ;  and  Sir  Ibt- 
thew  Wlnte  Ridley,  and  his  cHent  in  his  former  petition,  Andrew  Rolnn- 
son  Bowes,  wrae  elected  to  r^resent  Newcasde-vqpon-Tjne  in  die  new 
House  of  Commons.  The  unsuccessfol  candidate,  Mr.  Dehtvai,  pelitioped, 
hut  without  effect,  against  Bowes,  who  retained  John  Scott,  as  well  as 
John  Lee,  to  defend  his  seat.  This,  too»  has  been  suppressed  frtxn  Ae 
Tolumes  of  Mr.  Twiss! 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  his  next  election  petition.  Hie  pariiea  inte- 
rested in  setting  aside  the  Clitheroe  dbcdon  were  dismayed  in  tlie  March 
of  1781,  by  diseoTering,  just  before  their  petition  was  to  be  heard  in 
committee,  that  their  leading  counsel  could  not,  on  account  of  iHnees, 
open  it,  and  that  their  junior  counsel  would  not  attempt  to  take  fats  place. 
Posflibly  the  junior  had  not  read  his  brief:  possibly  he  had  never  befixre 
been  retained  in  parliamentary  proceedings;*  and,  if  so,  he  oould  not  have 
Tentured,  unassisted,  upon  a  matter,  widi  the  formal  parts  of  whidi  at 
any  rate,  he  must  have  been  unacquainted.  But  Mr.  Scott  was  aheady 
known  to  haye  been  in  two  election  petitions— one  for  the  petitioner,  the 
other  for  the  sittin?  member — so  with  the  routine  of  the  thing  he  must  have 
been  perfectly  familiar;  in  whatever  legal  proceedings  he  had  be^i  retained, 
he  seems  to  have  acquitted  himself  with  credit;  and  he  was  suffi<nent  of 
a  novice  to  jump  at  an  opportunity  of  distinction — ^to  him,  then,  in  tlus 
emergency,  the  brief  was  offered,  and  by  him  accepted,  at  dx  o^dock  in 
the  very  mormngf  on  which  the  petition  was  to  be  heard  in  committee. 
A  fifty  guinea  retainer,  and  a  daily  shower  of  fees  as  Ions  as  a  parlia- 
mentary committee  sits,  are  great  thmgs  for  a  junior.  But  these  were  not 
the  best  parts  of  it.  .Though  his  client  was  beaten  in  committee  by  one 
vote,  he  himself  had  been  trusted  with  the  lead  in  an  important  case,  nor 
had  discredited  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  ability :  and  the  dream- 
stances  under  which  he  was  retained  were  peculiar,  and  such  as  would  gain 
him  iclat 

From  this  time  his  rise  in  the  profession  was  rapid  ;  and  the  silk  gowi 

*  The  former  was  the  onlj  reason  suggested  hy  Lord  Eldon,  aooordiog  to  a  cob- 
versation,  as  reported  by  the  present  "Mx,  Farrer  to  Mr.  Twiss.  (See  voL  i.,  p.  12S.] 

t  See  **  Twiss's  Eldon,"  toL  l,  p.  121.  And  we  must  here  ohsenre  that  any 
person  reading  the  passage  would  assnme  that  this  was  Lord  Sldon's  first  pariia- 
mentary  busmess,  although  it  is  not  directly  asserted. 
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witli  which  within  two  years  he  was  invested^  was  hut  the  precursor  to  the 
dignities  and  emoluments  of  the  solicitor  and  attorney-generalship. 

Before  we  close  our  chapter,  we  must  address  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Twiss^ 
whose  candour  we  have  no  douht  has  already  hrought  him  to  acknowledge 
that  he  has  heen  seduced  into  inserting  much  which  he  should  have 
omitted,  and  omitting  much  which  he  should  have  communicated. 

The  use,  sir,  of  a  hiography,  in  contradistinction  to  a  fairy  tale,  is  to 
instruct  life;  and  to  show  wnat,  under  specific  or  analogous  circumstances, 
may  he  achieved  or  ayoided ;  hut,  if  an  example,  autiboritatiyely  held  up 
to  us,  has  heen  subjected  to  sux^  suppression  «dA  garbling  in  material  facts 
as  to  render  it  a  mere  imposition  upon  our  generous  contidence,  the  fairy 
tale  would  not  be  a  more  delninve  guide  than  such  a  phantom  light  as  this. 
The  historian  and  the  biographer  ^ould  regard  themselves  as  upon  oath : 
and  the  oath,  in  the  case  of  the  biographer,  should  be,  not  only  to  speak 
nothing  but  the  truth  throughout  his  work,  but  also  to  speak  the  whole 
truth  respecting  that  prominent  feature  in  the  career  of  the  hero  of  his 
narrative,  whida  has  rendered  him  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  his 
life  recorded.  This,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Eldon,  was  his  success  in  the 
profession  of  the  law.  Yet  it  has  never  been  suggested  to  you  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  that  person  who  first  introduced  him  to  important 
business.  And  see,  sir,  what  might  be  the  effect  of  your  neglect.  Your 
work  represents  that  the  younger,  son  of  a  provincial  trader,  without  any 
active  connexion  to  give  him  an  immediate  start,  and  without  a  fortune 
to  enable  him  to  bide  Ins  time,  acquired,  within  four  years  of  his  call  to 
the  bar,  a  tolerable  business,  and  in  two  years  more  became  a  king's 
counsel,  after  which  he  rose  to  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession* 
Your  work  has  a  wide  circulation :  it  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  son 
of  another  such  trader.  Youth  is  sanguine ;  and  the  young  man  ap- 
peals from  the  cautious  warnings  of  practical  experience  to  the  example 
disclosed  in  your  voliunes  ;  and  joins  the  profession  of  the  bar.  Nay, 
perhaps,  he  marries  upon  his  prospects  in  it.  He  has  the  prudence,  the 
industry,  the  ability  of  a  John  Scott,  but  he  has  not  a  Bowes  to  start  him, 
and  push  him,  and  push  him  again.  He  impairs  his  health  with  the 
labours  of  study,  but  he  supports  his  spirits  with  the  delusions  of  hope. 
While  a  chance  remains  of  the  grass  soon  growing,  the  steed,  though 
starving,  may  still  have  hope.  But,  at  last,  chambers,  books,  sessions,  cir- 
cuits, have  consumed  the  restricted  means  of  the  young  barrister,  and  he 
pines  away  a  broken-hearted  victim  to  the  imaginaiy  John  Scott  of  Mr. 
Twiss! 

We  assure  you,  sir,  we  have  no  unki)id  feeling  to  either  yourself  or 
your  labours.  We  trust,  indeed,  we  have  done  some  service  to  your  per- 
manent reputation,  by  having  placed  it  in  your  power  to  make  your  work 
worthy  of  your  subject,  your  profession,  and  yourself.  We  have  afforded 
you  an  excuse  for  shaking  off  the  idle  tales  vnth  which  jou  were  beridden, 
for  purging  your  volumes  from  much  which,  were  it  accurate,  would  be 
simply  wearisome,  and  for  disreganiing  authorities  which  you  must  know  are 
nnsafe ;  while  we  have  supplied  you  with  fiicts  as  important  as  they  are 
authentic.  In  your  next  edition  we  shall  see  to  what  account  you  turn 
these  advantages.  Hitherto,  sir,  your  faults  were  Aose  of  others  ;  hence- 
forward they  will  be  your  own.  You  were  fettered  with  patronage,  and 
burdened  with  help.  We  have  struck  the  fetters  £rom  your  feet,  and  the 
burden  from  your  back.     Use  your  ficeedom  Hke  a  man! 
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ANACREONTIQUE. 
Br  Edward  Ksnealt. 

AUTHOR   OF   "  BRALLAGHAN,"  &C. 

Fill,  fill  all  your  glasses. 
Pass  the  bright  liquid  around ; 

Id  the  depths  of  the  foamiDg  cup, 
The  pearls  of  pleasure  are  found — 

Ne'er  on  a  meeting  like  this. 
Gloom  or  bis  minions  frown'd. 

As  the  broad  ocean  sparkles. 
When  the  beams  of  the  west. 

Like  orient  jewels  of  light. 
On  his  blue  bosom  rest ; 

So  wine — sunny  wine. 

Brightens  and  warms  the  breast 

See,  see  how  it  blushes. 

Like  a  Nvmph  whose  fond  fkce  glows 
With  a  rosy  light,  when  Pan 

Wakes  her  from  sweet  repose  ; 
Or  the  laughing  Venus  of  old, 

When  from  the  billows  she  rose. 


PETRAKCH    TO    LAURA. 
By  Edward  Ksnealt. 

My  heart  has  one  delicious  dream 

Of  burning  love  for  thee. 
My  thoughts  liave  one  unbroken  stream 

Of  darkest  misery. 
I  see  thee  in  thy  rosy  youth, 

DisseverM  from  my  side. 
Nor  dare  confess  the  bitter  truth, 

It  stings  my  soul  to  hide. 

I  loved  thee  from  the  happy  hour 

That  saw  me  first  repair, 
A  stranger  to  tHy  gentle  bow*r. 

To  find  an  angel  there. 
From  thy  sweet  eyes  as  morning  bright. 

Such  heavenly  glances  stole. 
Drunk  with  excess  of  love  and  light, 

I  gave  thee  up  my  soul. 

I  came — I  look'd — I  lost  my  heart, 

But  found  no  place  in  thine, 
And  weep  to  think  how  wide  apart 

Thy  feelings  are  from  mine. 
Oh !  could  thine  eyes  but  read  my  breast. 

What  pitying  tears  they'd  shed, 
Ere  the  fond  heart  that  loves  thee  best, 

Is  cold,  and  still,  and  dead. 
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THE  ROBERTSES  ON  THEIR  TRAVELS. 
by  mh8.  tbollofe. 

Chap.  XLIV. 

The  anticipation  of  brilliant  results  from  the  introduction  to  Mrs. 
Horace  Hopperton  were  fully  and  immediately  verified,  and  once  again 
'ihe'  Robertses  found  themselves  moving  in  the  gayest  circle  that  the 
place,  which  for  the  time  being  they  called  their  home,  afforded.  It  may 
Imly  be  said  of  them  that  on  this,  and  all  similar  occasions,  they  very 
fltrictly  obeyed  the  good-humoured  maxim,  which  bids  us  **  look  on  every 
thing  on  its  best  side."  Had  they  done  the  reverse  they  might  have  dis- 
covered in  the  brilliant-looking  throng  which  filled  that  lady*s  three 
saloons,  several  individuals  whom  they  would  have  run  out  of  the  room 
to  avoid  in  home-bred  England;  but  they  scorned  to  bestow  their  atten- 
tions while  on  their  travels  upon  any  thing  so  contemptible  as  mere  personal 
character,  and  devoting  their  observations  entirely  to  the  brighter  side  of 
the  picture,  they  perceived  to  their  unspeakable  dehght  that  they  were  again 
■**  keeping  company^*  (to  use  their  own  phrase),  with  persons  to  whom 
their  own  station  in  society  gave  them  no  right  to  approach.  This  was 
•enough,  they  scarcely  asked  of  the  gods  to  grant  them  any  greater  bless- 
ing, and  might  have  said  in  the  words  of  our  Dacre  Petrarch. 

Let  but  the  cheat  endure,  I  ask  not  aught  beside. 

In  short,  Mrs.  Horace  Hopperton  was  one  of  those  persons,  who 
liaving  plenty  of  money,  contrive  to  find  some  charm  of  the  genuine 
'*^Xh£€  ad  me**  kind  (sovereign  for  "conjuring  fools  into  a  circle"),  by 
which  they  collect  princes  and  black-legs,  cardinals  and  ribald  infidels, 
ambassadors  and  broken  merchants,  English  peeresses  and  ci-devant 
Trench  actresses  under  their  roof,  with  no  other  condition  annexed,  than 
that  they  should  be,  or  at  least  seem  to  be,  tolerably  well  dressed. 

Rome  was  by  no  means  very  fiill  when  the  delighted  Robertses  were 
£rst  installed  among  the  habitues  of  Mrs.  Horace  Hopperton's  splendid 
•palazzo.     November  was  not  yet  over,  and  many  of  those  who  proposed 
io  make  the  eternal  city  their  winter  residence  had  not  yet  arrived,  so 
that  in  truth  they  were  quite  a  treasure  to  her.     None  but  ladies  who 
give  a  soiree  dansante  ever}'  week,  can  be  aware  of  the  value  of  such  an 
importation  as  the  two  pretty  Miss  Robertses,  and  their  well-dressed 
brother.     Mrs.  Horace  Hopperton  had  been  greatly  pleased  also  by  the 
t)onnet  and  cloak  of  Mrs.  Roberts  at  their  first  interview,  nor  was  she  at 
all  insensible  to  the  name  of  Sir  Christopher  Harrington,  whose  title,  on 
referring  to  her  baronetage,  she  found  to  be  of  a  very  respectably  old 
creation;  but  when  she  saw  the  whole  group  in  full  ball  costume,  their 
white  shoulders  displayed  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  and  their  pecu- 
liarly small  waists,  braced  into  such  miniature  dimensions  as  must  of 
necessity  set  every  body  talking  of  them,  she  was  perfectly  enchanted. 
She  civilly  lamented  the  absence  of  Miss  Harrington,  who  had  declined 
coming  with  them,  but  was  too  wall  satisfied  with  those  who  were  pre- 
sent, to  think  much  of  the  absent,  and  before  the  evening  was  half  over» 
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it  was  eyident  that  she  meant  to  be  on  terms  of  Yery  affectionate  inti- 
macy with  the  mother  and  daughters,  and  of  pleasant  playfol  fiumlitiitj 
with  the  son. 

The  impression  of  that  mother^s  admirable  eoadnet  in  having  got 
them  all  admitted  to  this  enchanting  new  acquaintance,  was  too  fiesh  m 
the  memory  of  Agatha,  to  permit  of  her  adhering  to  the  exchidTe  sjstem 
she  had^beg^,  respectine  the  Princess  Yabiolporakiosky.  1^  pfeseated 
mother,  sister,  and  brotiber,  to  her  admired  new  friend,  and  had  die 
pleasure  of  percdving  that,  though  they  were  not  receiTed  with  the  nme 
zull-fledged  affection  as  herself  (which  of  course  she  did  not  wiih  thej 
should  be),  yet  that  they  were  considered  worthy  of  a  Tecy  bewitdhiBf 
smile  a  piece.  And,  in  trutl^  to  pec^le  who  vidued  either  pnnees^ 
smiles,  or  beautiful  smiles^  those  of  the  Princess  YahioipMaldos^  w«t 
worth  haying,  for  the  name  and  rank  of  her  husband  were  k\a^ 
nobility,  though  the  autocrat  of  sU  the  Bussias  had  though  it  beit,  ia 
consequence  of  a  bon^mot  which  had  been  reported  to  lum  as  haiiB|[iMa 
uttered  by  the  prince,  to  request  him  to  take  up  his  abode  for  afew  yens 
in  Siberia;  ana  as  to  the  beauty  of  her  smiles,  it  would,  hare  beea  tt- 
cult  to  find  any  more  uniYersally,  or  more  deservedly  popular.  Tb» 
Princess  Yabiolporakiosky  was,  in  truth,  a  very  beaotifiil  wobusl  The 
accident  which  had  befiulen  her  husband  in  the  manner  above  related, 
had  induced  her  to  ask  the  emneror*s  permission  to  travel,  which  M 
been  graciously  granted,  and  this  was  the  fair  creature  s  seeond  wiatar 
in  Italy.  That  her  salon  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  Bsbm^  ii 
quite  certain;  but  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the  mysterious  anoBBsIies 
of  continental  society,  a  detailed  description  of  the  elements  of  which  it 
was  composed  would  appear  much  too  absurdly  improbable  to  be  cre- 
dited, and  therefore  no  such  description  shall  be  attempted.  Let  it  aif- 
fice  to  say  that  English  Withers  and  mothers,  wh^i  uiey  dedds  spoa 
finishing  the  education  of  their  daughters  by  a  continental  teor,  iImmM 
not  invariably  receive  the  words  distinouishsx>  salob,  aa  a  oerti&ibe 
of  the  respectability  of  the  assemblies  to  which  it  is  imHedL 

No  previous  success  of  the  Roberts*  iamily  had  produeed  scnsalioDi  of 
more  unmixed  delight  among  them,  than  did  the  manner  m  whidi  ^ 
were  received  by  ail  to  whom  they  were  presented  on  this  eventful  even- 
ing. The  Roman  winter,  was,  as  we  have  said,  only  just  beginniBi^ 
and  a  group  of  young  faces,  even  if  less  handsome  than  those  of  the 
Robertses,  would  have  been  vrell  received  by  those  who  were  self-daetei 
as  ball  givers  for  the  ensuing  season;  and  when  in  addition  to  their  goed 
looks  and  becoming  dresses,  it  was  discovered  that  they  aU  waltnd  weB, 
it  seemed  to  be  at  once  decided  that  they  were  to  be  taken  into  genenl 
favour,  and  made  the  fashion* 

In  whose  favour  vras  such  a  beneficent  resolution  ever  taken  vidioBt 
their  immediately  becoming  sensible  of  its  flattering  efiects?    Again, 
again,  and  again,  did  Mrs.  Horace  Hopperton  win  her  not  easy  ws; 
the  delighted  Mrs.  Roberts,  stating  the  wish  for  an  introduction  to 
and  her  charming  family,  not  only  from  the  dancing  gentlemeD, ' 
pleaded  for  the  happiness  of  waltzing  with  the  new  beauties, 
also  from  the  still  more  important  individuals  in  whose  various  drawi 
rocms,  this  first  object  of  youthful  existence  was  to  be  carried  on. 

In  short,  the  evening's  amusement  was  perfect,  in  every  feature, 
when  as  they  drove  home^  Maria  said,  addressing  heat  companioot 
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^X)id  jvm  ef«r  sftui  *  more  agnatUe  «veiiin^  ia  your  life?* 
the  word  ^nemn''  me  motli  eordalLj  utteed  wt  raphr  by  tibem  aft. 

£b  fiirallwaB  weH,  najy  moie  ihak  wcU^  despite  the  onafj  disapponil* 
ment^idiidi  ]Hid^rt€todurairanm],  and  Rome  from  tlie^di^^ 
eld  pine  iixtj  had  eTer  aaen»"  had  abeadj  faeeome  in  their  eetimatioii^ 
ooe  o£  the  most  enchaniiDg^  reodoiees  in  the  warid.  Bat,  ahw !  in  ihia 
de&ctive  state  of  ezisteBoe^  it  ia  dificuh^  if  not  impos^ie  to  enjoy  asM 
ie&ity,  however  gieaity  witfaoa*  soma  drawfaacky  some  allo3rr  wmoi  if  ik 
does  not  destroj,  at  least  in  some  deg^ne  dims  its  brightness  I  That 
sight  MiB.  Robots  and  her  three  children  went  to  bed  in  a  state  of  per* 
fiwt  G<Hitentment.  The  past,  and  dl  its  difficulties^  its  fears^  ana  ite 
leoreta,  yamshed  fiNmi  tiie  memoriea  of  ail,  their  dropping  to  sleep  waa 
delicious,  and  their  dreams  ecstatic.  But  at  an  early  hour  on  the  follow^- 
mg  mormng  Mrs.  Roberts  contrived  to  gat  her  three  c^uldren  roand  her, 
and  thoogh  still  looking,  on  the  whole,  vastly  more  light-hearted  than 
she  had  done  since  ihe  hynhBTTj^  and  the  Montgomery,  had  left  Badu^ 
she  said  to  them  in  an  aceent  in  which  considerable  amdety  might  ha 


*^  And  now,  dears^  what  do  yon  thiofc  wo  must  do  about  a  earriaga? 
I  had  certainly  c<mipletely  made  up  my  mind  that  for  this  winter  we  most 
content  ourselves  with  hiring  one,  when  we  absolutely  could  not  do 
without  it ;.  but  now,  your  poor  father  is  positively  lolling'  himself  with 
anxiety  about  the  money — and  yet — ^it  reiffly  is  very  diffieuk  to  decide — 
every  thang  seems  to  otpen  before  us  so  faciUiantiy,  doesn't  it?  Do  tell  ms^ 
dears,  what  you  think  I  ought  to  do?'' 

Maria  looloed  at  her  elder  raster,  and  so  did  Edward  too,  but  as  he  did 
so  he  shrugged  his  shoiddsrs^  and  said,  ^The  question  in  my  opinion  lies 
in  anut-shdl — I  should  not  suppose  there  oould  be  two  opinioas  on  the 


Not  I  dther,  I  confoss,"  soid  Agadia.  "  As  to  my  £sther*s  nervoos 
vagaries,  ma*am,  he  has  been  subject  to  them  as  long  as  I  can  rem«nber 
any  thing.  Don*t  you  recoUect  ihe  way  he  put  himself  into,  the  year 
before  last,  when  you  proposed  my  having  riding  ksBons  ?  I  had  the 
lessons  though,  a  doaen  of  them,  and  he  was  never  a  bit  the  worse  for  it. 
And  to  tell  you  the  truths  ma'am,  my  own  opinion  decidedly  is,  that  if 
your  plans  and  views  respecting  us,  are  to  be  dependent  on  my  father's 
whims,  you  have«done  very  very  wrong  to  bring  us  abroad.  The  doing  so 
vras  decidedly  a  great  effort,  a  very  great  elfort— it  showed  great  courage 
and  decision  of  character  on  yoor  part,  for  of  course  we  all  know  that 
you  were  the  author  of  the  scheme;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  you 
will  recall  to  mind  ihe  sort  of  society  to  whidbi  we  were  accustomed  in 
London,  and  then  contrast  it  with  that  in  which  we  were  so  flattering 
received  last  night,  you  will  be  ready  to  allow  that,  so  far,  all  your  hc^ies 
have  been  realised." 

"  They  have  indeed,  Agatha,  and  more^— oh!  a  thourand  times  more 
than  reafised  I  Neverthekss,  I  won't  deny  that  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view  the  coming  abroad  has  not  answered  so  well  as  I  was  led  to  expect 
it  would  do.  But  on  this  pcnnt  I  have  surely  no  reacRm  to  blame  myself. 
I  suspect  that  the  people  from  whom  I  got  my  information  did  not  get 
into  the  sort  of  society  that  we  have  done,  and  this  of  course  is  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  diffesence." 

"  Most  certainly  it  is,  ma'anv"  replied  Agatha,  with  a  httle  laugh 
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ih&t  seemed  to  throw  ridicole  upon  the  idea  that  there  coold  be  my 
doubt  about  it;  *'  and  though  I  never,  as  I  am  sure  you  wUl  allow,  mab 
you  fine  speeches,  but  on  the  contrary,  speak  mj  real  opinion  on  all  sub- 
lects  with  the  most  perfect  sinoeritj,  I  must  say  that  I  think  the  maoner 
m  which  you  have  managed  to  bring  us  forward,  and  place  us,  as  you  hare 
done,  in  the  very  first  class  of  European  society,  does  you  infinite  hoooor. 
And  I  certainly  shall  be  very  sorry,  not  only  for  our  sakes,  but  for  jam, 
if  you  su£fer  your  plans  and  manner  of  going  on  to  be  paralysed  by  iJie 
weakness  of  my  father's  character — who  is  evidently,  poor  man,  rerj 
fast  declining  into  old  age  and  imbecility.  Some  people  do  grow  old 
so  much  sooner  than  others !  I  don't  suppose  that  he  ia  not  much  abo?e 
ten  years  your  senior,  yet  I  am  sure  any  one  would  suppose  he  was  twenty 
or  thirty  years  older  than  you  are/' 

''  Yes,  poor  dear  man !  he  certainly  is  growing  old  apace ;  I  see  it 
as  plainly  as  you  do,  Agatha,"  replied  M19.  Roberts,  pitifully  sfaikmg 
her  fELlse  curls  ;  "  but  still,  you  know,  it  is  his  signature,  and  not  sitiie 
that  must  bring  us  the  supplies ;  and  as  he  never  ceased  all  the  time  we 
were  at  Baden  to  make  a  fuss  about  oiir  constantly  having  a  cazrisffe,  I 
am  afiniid  I  shall  find  it  very  hard  work  to  make  mm  consent  to  it  here. 
And  yet  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  get  on  with- 
out it" 

"  Out  of  the  question,  ma'am,  utterly  out  of  the  question,"  returned 
Agatha.  **  It  would  be  infinitely  better  at  once  to  make  up  our  nnnds 
to  refuse  all  invitations,  and  to  pass  the  rest  of  our  winter  at  Borne  ex- 
actly in  the  manner  in  which  we  passed  the  first  week,  than  to  beguile 
ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  can  associate  with  such  people  as  we 
were  introduced  to  last  night,  without  having  a  carriage." 

^'  Crood  gracious,  Agatha !  don't  say  that !"  exclaimed  Maxia,  with  s 
look  and  voice  of  the  deepest  melancholy.  *^  I  do  think  it  wonld  be 
quite  too  hard  upon  me,  after  I  have  exerted  myself  as  I  have  done,  and 
roused  all  my  proper  pride  to  bear  the  disappointment  of  not  finding 
Lynberry  here  with  proper  spirit,  I  do  think  it  will  be  too  hard  upon  me, 
Agatha,  if  you  try  to  persuade  mamma  that  it  will  be  best  for  us  to 
^ve  up  going  out !  I  am  sure  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  a 
thousand  times  rather  walk  to  the  parties  than  not  go  to  them  at  all' 

**  Well,  my  dears,  if  you  would  all  of  you  make  up  your  dear  minds 
together,  to  try  such  a  scheme,  I  wont  throw  any  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  it.  I  dare  say  I  could  have  a  stout  pair  of  clogs  made  that  would 
keep  my  feet  dry,  and  with  good  cloaks  and  umbrellas,  one  may  do  a 
great  deal.  And  I  own  I  quite  agree  with  Maria  in  thinking  that  it 
would  be  much  better  to  walk  to  the  parties  than  not  to  go  at  all,  and 
pass  our  time  in  the  horrid  dismal  way  we  did  last  week,"  said  Mrs. 
Roberts. 

Had  not  the  indignation  of  Agatha  at  this  proposal  been  really  too 
great  to  leave  her  the  power  of  speaking,  her  mother  would  not  ^ 
reached  the '  conclusion  of  her  last  speech  without  interruption ; 
having  at  length  found  breath,  she  said,  with  flashing  eyes  and  ener; 
accent,  '^  I  must  beg  that  I  may  not  be  forced  to  listen  to  such  al 
dities,  ma'am,  as  you  and  Maria  nave  just  thought  fit  to  utter.    I  ai 
earnest,  and  if  you  are  in  jest,  as  you  were  yesterday,  I  request  that 
would  be  pleased  to  tell  me  so.     I  can  employ  my  time  better 
in  listening  to  such  very  absurd  j7/^t5an/ertef." 
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<<  Upon  my  word,  Agatha,  I  was  not  in  joke/'  replied  Maria,  with  more 
courage  than  her  mo&er  at  that  moment  ventm^d  to  display.  ''I 
assore  you,  Agatha,  I  mean  exactly  what  I  say.  I  tcould  rather 
a  ORE  AT,  GREAT  deal  rather  walk  in  mud-boots  to  such  a  party  as  we 
were  at  last  night,  and  deliberately  sit  down  in  the  anti-room,  and  take 
ihem  off  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  servants,  than  not  go  at  alL  But  I 
don*t  tell  you,  Agatha,  that  I  think  it  would  be  wise  in  mamma  to  make 
us  do  it.     Nor  do  I  in  my  heart  believe  it  absolutely  necessary." 

**  Necessary  \^  repeated  the  indignant  Agatha,-  still  pale  with  anger ; 
'*  necessary  ?  And  pray,  if  that  be  necessaiy,  why  is  it  not  equally  so 
that  we  should  lodge  ourselves  with  the  veterino  drivers,  and  other  re- 
fuse of  the  people  ?  What  is  the  difTerenoe,  I  should  like  to  know,  be- 
tween the  one  aegradation  and  the  other?     I  see  none." 

^'  No  difference,  Agatha,  between  lodging  with  stable-boys  and  drivers, 
and  the  not  having  a  carriage  of  our  own  ?"  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  reproach- 
fuUy.     "Oh!  Agatha!" 

"  There  is  no  difference,  ma'am,  in  the  principle — none  whatever.  In 
both  cases  we  should  be  placed  without  the  pale  of  good  society.  And 
thatf  THAT,  once  submitted  to,  I  should  care  not  a  straw,  as  &r  as  I  am 
concerned,  for  any  thing  else  that  could  happen  to  me." 

**  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  your  noble  feelings,  my  dearest  Aga- 
tha," returned  her  mother,  touched  to  the  very  heart  by  such  a  display 
of  high-minded  superiority ;  **  and  yet,  my  dear,  if  you  will  quietly 
think  of  it  for  a  mmute,  you  will  see  that  it  is  not  my  admiring  you 
eyer  so  much  diat  can  raise  the  money  for  paying  the  carriage.  Isn't 
that  true,  Agatha  ?  Now  don't  be  unfair,  my  dear  girl,  but  confess  ho- 
nestly at  once  that  what  I  say  is  true." 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  shall  confess  no  such  thing,"  returned  Agatha, 
"  for  I  should  fidsify  every  feeling  and  every  opinion  if  I  did.  My  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  convinces  me  that  when  the  will  is  firm,  stead- 
fut,  and  uncompromising,  kothinq  can  stand  against  it.  I  know  not,  my 
eyes  never  beheld  the  man  capable  of  making  me  change  any  opinion  i 
had  formed,  or  any  resolution  I  had  taken.  And  I  leave  you  to  g^ess, 
therefore,  in  what  li^ht  I  must  view  your  doubts  and  fears  respecting  my 
father^s  liking  or  disliking  that  a  carriage  should  be  hired." 

''Yes,  yes,  dear  Agatha,"  replied  her  mother,  "  I  quite  understand 
that.  But  after  all,  my  dear,  it  is  not  so  much  his  likes  or  dislikes  as 
the  money.  I  do  really  believe  that  such  a  fine  mind  and  noble  cha- 
racter as  yours  might  be  capable  of  almost  every  thing  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept finding  money  where  there  is  none.  But  even  you,  Agatha,  must' 
confess  that  to  be  impossible." 

''  Upon  my  word,  ma'am,  I  must  again  repeat  that  I  shall  confess  no  ^ 
such  tning,"  returned  her  daughter.     **  I  presume  that  when  you  use  the* 
word  numey,  you  do  not  literally  mean  the  sovereigns  and  dollars  that* 
are  tossed  about  for  daily  use  ?      Of  course  you  cannot  be  quite  so 
childish  as  that.     I  really  do  not  suspect  you  of  it.    You  speak  not  of 
eowj  but  of  means.     The  steadfiistness  of  will,  and  the  firmness  of  pur- 
pose to  which  I  allude,  will  certainly  not  expend  itself  in  seeking  shil- 
lings and  sixpences  in  odd  comers  where  they  are  not  to  be  found.     Its 
spherq  of  action  is  somewhat  higher  than  that,  ma'am.     I  will  not  at- 
tempt at  this  moment  to  enter  upon  any  general  explanation  of  the 
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vaRoai  «a^  b j  whkh  %  p9««rM  and  is  aUe  to  cxMitol  cireu— tfamees, 
but  will  oDfy  saj,  iHiat  m  heth  afi  ikat  u neoegBary  at  ihe  anMcaBct  no- 
Bflnt^  tint  weie  I  jauj  nn'ain,  I  flhookL  iiMfaintly  eonmaissicm  Eldwud 
|»  find  Ids  way  ioAafiwtertiibiiiihiMent£ar  letting  wit  carnages  m 
to  select  two  of  tiie  hafidsomest-kxikiiig  and  most  eommodiaiis  equpagos 
be  can  find,  one  open  for  the  mornings,  lihe  other  dose  (at  die  sight 
work,  and  to  engage  die  vse  of  iImkl  lor  three  months  oertun,  togsmer 
with  a  sood  pair  <^  hones  and  a  lespeotaye  coachman.  This  is  what  / 
should  oe ;  «nd  as  to  the  payment  for  theai,  I  ehoold  trost  for  finding 
wherewithal  to  the  same  eneigy  of  4Jiaia0ter  whidi  dictated  the  ordering 
it.  De  tins,  ma*am,  without  wasting  any  siiperfinoiis  aaxie^  upoo  the 
sabse^psot  question  of  ways  and  means,  and  depend  upon  it  etcty  tinag 
will  go  on  smoothly.'' 

**  Indeed,  Agatha,  I  foel  it  woidd  be  foUy  not  to  lean  for  si^ipori  upon 
saoh  a  character  as  yotnss.  It  wonU  be  magratofol  to  FrovideBoe  fiv 
having  bestowed  on  me  the  blessing  of  such  a  daughter !" 

And  Mn.  Roberts  was  so  mnch  toaehed  as  ti»  uttered  these  wor3% 
that  she  drew  out  her  pocket-handkerchief  and  blew  her  nose. 

**  G%  then,  my  dear  Edwasd,''  she  resomed,  ''go,  and  do  for  us  the 
good  service  that  your  dear  sister  hfas  suggested;  and  you  may  order  the 
eaniage  to  eome  to  the  door  this  momiag  at  two,  &e  is  an  extra- 
ordinary ceeatupe,  Edward,  isn't  she  ?*'  added  the  proud  mother,  dligUy 
passing  her  pocket-handkerchief  aeroBS  her  eyes. 

''Why  yes,  ma'am,  Agatha  is  i^  to  a  thing  or  two,*'  reeled  the 
joamg  man,  ''there  is  no  denying ihsA." 

Chaf.  XLV. 

Ir  did  not  greatly  signify,  for  if  it  did  not  come  to  pass  one  di^,  it 
oertunly  would  another^  but  it  so  diaaoed  that  poor  Mr.  Boberts  hap- 
pened to  be  stancUng  in  ^  little  baksony  imon  which  the  two  windows 
of  ^be  drawing-room  opened,  when  the  carnage  thus  obtaxaed  dvo?e  ip 
to  €ke  door,  with  Edward  loongingonthe  firont  seat  of  it. 

"Bear  me,  what  a  gay  carriage  T'  said  he,  stqiping  hack  into  the 
room,  and  addressing  his  wile,  who,  unhidrily  for  her,  was  busily  engagsd 
in  putting  together  the  component  parts  of  her  last  new  bonnet,  wbioh, 
for  tiie  convenience  of  paclang,  had  been  taken  to  pieces.  "  11911086 
smart  carriage  can  this  be,  I  wonder,  and  how  has  Eldward  coninved  to 
get  mto  xt  ?' 

Heartily  did  JSn,  Roberts  wish  that  she  bad  contented  herse^  with 
the  dim  l^;ht  of  her  bed-room,  instead  of  ventoxing  at  amh  a  memsat 
into  the  general  sitting  apartment.     But  her  enjoyment  had  begoikd 
her  into  a  complete  fuigetfulness  of  time,  and  it  was,  in  foct,  IsAer  byan 
btmr  than  she  si^ppoeed  it  to  be.    She  now  eaihered  up  her  work  in  hasten 
antd  was  hurrying  from  the  room,  seeming  witheat  having  heard  the 
half-exdamation,  half-inquiry  of  her  husbimd;  but  the  worthy  gentkn" 
had  not  yet  reached  that  state  of  morbid  indiffereooe  to  ^Pidiat  was  gd 
<m  around  bias,  which  is  sometimes  found  by  such  aotm  and  enseOi 
managers  as  Mrs.  Roberts,  to  be  the  moat  afireeahle  moad  of  mind  du 
hashed  can  be  brought  ]nto--4bis  mood  he  had  not  yet  fofly  reac^ 
and  gave  proof  of  it  by  re|>eating  wi&  v«iy  tKrahmsoaie  pertiiyHai 
"  Wbase  saoart  carriage  is  that  ?" — ^nay,  he  even  axeeted  Inaaself  ad 
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to  kjr  a  TCrtraiaiDgliftiid  vpoBliie  lock  of  ihe  door  ^flelieimUly 

«anM8tlj  Bttd,  ^  Do  tdl  me^  Sanh,  whoee  carrii^  that  is  ?" 

Wkoae  carriage  ?  irhj  die  livery-man's  earriage,  to  be  sure.    "What 

Us  name  sigiu^  ?     I)oa*t  hold  the  door  in  that  way,  sir,  bat  open  it, 

iC  -yoa  please,  dnecUy.     I  don't  want  to  keep  the  girls  watting,"  said  Mrs* 

boldly. 

long  enoi^,  wife^  to  answer  me  one  question,"  returned  her 
,  still  resolntely  keeping  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door,  '^tell 
WMm  if  that  carriage  is  faired  for  you  ?     That  is  to  say,  Sarah,  haye  we 
^ot  to  psj  for  il^ 

^  Play  lor  it  !*'  cried  Mrs.  Roberts,  in  an  accent  of  profound  contempt, 
^  what  a  perfect  curmudgeon  you  do  grow,  Roberts !  I  wonder  yon 
^o&'t  askwiK)  is  to  pay  for  every  morsel  of  bread  we  eat.  Once  for  all, 
air,  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  will  not  be  interfered  with  in  my  do- 
JMoatic  anrangements.  Nobody  yet  ever  suspected  me  of  not  knowing 
liow  to  manaee  a  fSunily.  I  have  been  married  to  yon  five-and-twenty 
jfean,  sir,  and  you  won*t  deny,  I  suppose,  that  I  have  been  always  looked 
«p  to  by  erery  body  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  mani^rs.  I  never  asked 
«ny  of  my  neighbours  yet  what  I  ought  to  get  for  my  famfly,  and 
wsat  I  ought  not,  and  I  don't  mean  to  be^in  now,  I  promise  you." 

^Then,  Sarah,  I  am  a  ruined  man!"  exchdmed  Mr.  Roberts,  in  a 
Toioe  that  trembled  from  very  genuine  emotion.  *^That  desperate 
aunmer  of  speaking  shows  it 'as  clear  as  light  lis  all  humbug,  Sarah, 
aU  that  you  have  been  saying  to  me  about  our  affairs,  for  months  past,  is 
all  bsnnbug!  Where  are  the  giris*  lovers  that  you  talked  about  ?  Where 
ii  the  chance  of  Edward's  getting  the  rich  young  lady  for  a  wifo  ? 
Doesn't  she  shut  herself  up  from  you  all,  as  if  on  purpose  to  show  that 
flbe  wont  have  him  ?  It  is  all  hnmbii^,  Mrs.  Roberts,  all  humbug,  and  I 
aaa  nnned  man  T 

**  1£  you  are  ruined  it  will  be  your  own  fault,  and  nobody  elses,"  re- 
tamed  his  wife,  with  vehement  indignation,  arising  from  the  conscious- 
aen  of  her  own  enlaiged  riews,  contrasted  with  the  pitiful  littleness  of 
hiB.  ^  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  the  sort  of  way  you  would  take,  in  order 
to  keep  your  ehildien  ImA  in  the  worid,  and  prevent  them  from  rising  a 
single  peg  higher  than  you  have  managed  to  do  yourself.  But  my  chil- 
4faea  have  too  much  of  their  mother  in  them  to  bear  it,  and  so  you  will 
find,  sir.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  in  your  power  to  prevent  the  great,  the 
vnhoped-for  advantages  with  which  they  are  now  surrounded  from  doing 
them  any  real  good.  I  dare  say  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  do  that.  But 
it  is  not  in  your  power,  nor  ever  will  be,  to  turn  them  back  again  into 
poor  tame  ignorant  clods,  contented  vrith  having  as  much  food  as  they 
want)  and  clothes  enough  to  keep  them  warm.  Youll  never  be  able  to 
tarn  the  chosen  friends  of  nobles  and  princesses  into  such  animals  as  that; 
and  the  eonseoaence  of  your  makinir  a  stand  airainst  drawing  for  suffirient 
sottey  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  our  present  station  in  life  will  be 
foikrwing  our  children  to  an  eariy  grave.  1  don*t  mean  to  talk  about  my- 
eeK  I  know  you  don't  consider  me  now  of  much  consequence  to  any 
hniy.  Yon  have  taken  it  into  your  poor  <Ad  head  that  nobody  knows 
any  liiiag  but  yourself  and  you  may  soon  dance  over  my  grave  by  way 
€i  proving  you  are  rig^." 

At  tfaas  point,  indignation  and  contempt  gave  way  to  giie^  and  Mrs* 
Sebeits  drew  out  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  wept  violently. 
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^^  Sarah!"  said  her  hushaad,  after  a  abort  sharp  atniggle  with 
common  sense,  which  was  heat  out  of  the  field  hy  his  habitual  deferenoe 
and  faahitual  affection  for  his  wife,  "  Sarah !"  he  said,  '^  I  am  many 
years  older  than  you,  and  if  one  of  us  is  doomed  to  ^e  of  a  fardEesa 
heart  it  had  better  be  me.      But  just  let  me  say  one  last  word,  and  tiien 

fo  oh  as  you  think  best.  My  belief  is  that  we  shall  all  be  ruinad — 
ownright,  positively  ruined  by  the  trying  to  lire  among  all  these  fine 
folks.  But  don't  cry  any  more,  Sarah,  don't  cry.  I  am  willing  to  do 
whatever  you  like.  I  am  sure  you  mean  to  do  every  thing  for  the  heat^ 
my  dear,  and  if  it  don't  answer,  why  I  am  sure  it  won't  be  the  fiiult  o£ 
your  wiU ;  so  don't  cry,  Sarah !  and  you  shan't  find  that  I'll  plague  yoa 
with  my  dismal  forebodings  any  more." 

"  Keep  but  your  word  in  that^  my  dear  Roberts,"  she  replied 
sudden  animation,  and  raising  h^self  on  tip-toe  to  give  him  a 
^^  keep  but  your  word  in  that,  and  depend  upon  it  that  .every  thing  will 
go  well,  and  we  never  shall  have  any  difference  between  us  again." 

The  good  man  sighed,  but  not  ostentatiously,  returned  his  wife's  Idsi 
very  kindly,  and  then  threw  open  the  door  for  her  to  pass.  But  Mis. 
Roberts  was  at  that  identical  moment  very  nearly  penniless  ;  the  large- 
supply  drawn  for  before  they  quitted  Baden  having  been  so  nearly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  unexpected  amount  of  the  various  claims  upon  her,  at 
barely  to  leave  sufficient  for  the  journey  ;  the  two  hundred  pounds  whidir 
she  had  calculated  would  remain,  with  whidi  to  commence  their  Roman. 
campaign,  having  so  completely  vanished  as  scarcely  to  have  left  a  trace 
even  on  her  memory.  She  felt,  therefore,  that  she  should  by  no  meana 
be  doing  her  duty  to  herself  and  her  dear  children,  if  she  omitted  the- 
present  very  fiivourable  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  further  supply,  and 
she  therefore  said,  in  a  pleasant,  confidential  tone,  which  could  not  £ul  of 
being  soothing  to  the  feelings  of  her  husband,  who  had  not  df  late  beeUi 
treated  with  much  attention  by  his  greatly  oocD^pied  family. 

^'  Nay,  shut  the  door  again,  dear  Roberts^  I  have  a  hundred  tfaing» 
that  I  want  to  say  to  you,  and  lately  you  have  always  seemed  so  pooriy,. 
and  disinclined  to  talk,  that  I  have  not  liked  to  trouble  you  ;  but  I  wish 
to  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  you  are  quite  mistaken  about  Edward's  matdt 
with  Bertha  being  off.      It  never  was  so  perfectly  certain  as  it  is  at  tlds^ 
moment      She  is  an  odd-tempered  girl,  I  won't  deny  that,  and  if  Ed« 
wd  was  a  common  sort  of  character  I  mij^btperfaap.  have  some  u«d^ 
about  his  being  happy  with  her.      But  he  is  so  veiy  superior,  and  has- 
such  uncommon  powers  of  mind,  and  knows  how  to  influenoe  those  he 
lives  with  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner,  that  I  feel  no  alarm  on  that^ 
score.     So  there  you  may  be  easy,  my  dear ;  and  as  to  the  girls,  they 
have  only  to  be  seen  !     In  your  lue  you  never  beheld  any  thing  like  the 
fuss  that  was  made  with  them  last  mght !     There  were  no  less  than  five- 
noblemen  and  one  prince  that  desired  to  be  introduced  to  them ;  and  die 
ladies  of  the  very  highest  rank  that  desired  to  make  my  acquaintance  was 
really  somethine  quite  extraordinary!     But  of  course  yon  know  th 
though  we  may  he  quite  sure  that  all  this  sort  of  thing  must  sooner  > 
later  lead  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  our  dear  children  in  the  er 
alted  station  of  life  for  which  they  are  evidently  so  peoultarly  qualified- 
though  we  cannot  with  any  reasonable  use  of  our  eyes  and  underatandinj 
doubt  this  final  resulti  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  little  i»esent  readj 
mone^'  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  what  /  feel,  Roberts^  is  Uiat  we  oqghl 
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to  be  tbankfiil  to  Proyidence— -very  thankful  indeed— that  enabled  jou 
by  a  little  steady  industry  and  perseverance,  to  realise  enough  to  enable  us 
to  conquer  what  I  have  no  doubt  has  ofiten  proved  an  insuperable  difficulty 
to  many  people.  And  it  is  this  consideration,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  ought 
now  and  always  to  prevent  your  feeling  any  repugnance  for  drawing  for 
the  necessary  supplies.  Trust  me,  my  dear,  it  will  all  come  back  to  you,  and 
"with  interest.  I  aid  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  about  it  till  to-morrow,  be- 
cause we  have  several  calls  to  make  to-day,  but  as  we  are  upon  the  subject^ 
it  will  save  us  both  trouble  if  you  will  give  me  a  draf^  now.  I  understand 
that  if  people  can  show  that  they  have  any  decent  introductions  here^ 
Torlonia  will  cash  a  draft  at  sight,  and  I  am  sure  that  will  be  monstrous 
.convenient  just  now,  for  the  journey  has  lefi  me  quite  dry." 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  speech  Mrs.  Roberts  had  been  engaged 
in  bringing  forward  and  unlocking  her  writing-desk,  which  contained  all 
she  wanted  for  carryinfl^  through  the  business  she  was  upon. 

**  Let  it  be  five  hundred,  Roberts,  will  you  dear  ?  I^ss  than  that  will 
really  he  of  no  use  at  all." 

^'  But  don't  you  expect  a  remittance  from  Miss  Hanington's  aunt,  my 
dear  ?'*  said  Mr.  Roberts,  holding  the  pen  she  had  given  him  suspended 
over  the  paper.  ''If  I  don't  mistake^  it  is  several  weeks  behind- 
hand." 

''  What,  Bertha's  hundred  pounds  for  this  current  quarter  ?  Oh  no^ 
my  dear,  it  is  not  behindhand  at  all.  How  could  you  suppose  that  such 
a  manager  as  I  am  oould  have  suffered  that  ?  Oh  no  I  we  got  that  just 
before  we  set  off  from  Baden ;  and  lucky  it  was  that  we  did,  for  we 
never  should  have  got  here  without  it.  But  do  write  the  draft,  my  deas 
Roberts,  will  you  ?  The  poor  dear  girls  will  think  that  I  have  quite  for- 
gotten them. 

Mr.  Roberts  re-adjusted  the  paper  before  him,  dipped  the  pen  in  the* 
ink,  and  wrote  the  draft  for  the  sum  named.  But  before  he  signed  his 
name  to  it  he  paused,  and  seemed  for  a  minute  or  two  deeply  absorbed  in 
thought.  During  this  interval  the  countenance  of  his  wife  became 
greatly  overclouded,  and  a  look  of  red  and  resolute  purpose  succeeded  to 
ue  radiant  good-humour  it  had  before  exhibited.  After  the  pause  de- 
scribed, Mr.  Roberts,  pushing  the  paper  a  little  away  from  him,  looked 
up  in  the  face  of  his  wife.  If  any  thought  of  remonstrance  still  lingered 
in  has  mind,  it  vanished  as  he  did  so,  and  in  the  next  moment  his  name 
was  subscribed  to  the  draft. 

The  next  time  that  the  voice  of  Mr.  Roberts  was  heard  to  utter  a  com* 
mand,  it  pionounoed  these  words  to  his  youngest  daughter^  ''  Maria, 
order  the  man-servant  to  let  me  have  hot  water,  sugar,  and  brandjv 
brought  to  me  every  evening  before  he  goes  out  with  the  carriage."  ^And 
this  order  was  given  and  obeyed. 

Chap.  XLVI. 

While  the  affiurs  of  Mrs.  Roberts  and  her  children  went  on  thus  pros- 
perously at  Rome,  those  of  Mr.  Roberts  and  Miss  Harrington,  who  were 
both  left  pretty  much  to  tiieir  own  devices,  were  managed  on  nrinciplea 
diametricaillv  opposite  to  any  which  regulated  the  movements  of  the  rest 
<^  the  family,  but  which  resembled  each  other  vexy  closely.  For  while 
Mn.  and  the  two  Miss  Robertses,  together  witii  Mr.  Edward  Roberts^ 
were  making  the  most  vehement  exertions,  and  with  great  success,  to  pass 


•08  Tk$ 

w  nw^  licnn  eP  tUr  existanee  M  ponUe  m  a  flBM^ 

IGh  fljRingiOQ  iiaiMl  Amqoiter  lafa^^ 

fkaamdwm  in  tbeir  tepante  little  spheies,  m  mwh  akiie  MptapUc 

Ai  to  Mr.  Robarts,  poor  SMu^  be  had  Buide  ii|i  his  BHfld  to  Im  pMoe^^ 
.twiible  nobod J,  tad  tmt  to  donoe  lor  what  wm  to  oome  im9dL     He  hiii 
aaditatod  a  gocMl  deal  hefece  hehad  reached  tibis  state  of  B^ 
vHj  diflfamit  terannatioitf  fnndioted  by  faimeelf  and  his  w% 
warn  nmnmr*     These  meditatioDs  had  by  no  BOMaas  lesocnod  hia  iaBO,  or 
trengUieBBd  his  hopes  ;  but  the  more  he  reflected  on  the  leadii^liBatanB 
ef  hb  bdy's  dinaoter,  and  the  more  meeld?  conscious  ihese  sober  rear 
aaniags  made  him  of  his  <mn,  the  more  deepr^  he  became  oonviiieed  thsC 
though  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  mah»  diein  all  lead  a  life  of  wraagii^ 
dissension,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  keep  them  within  the  boandiof 
what  he  oQiindered  to  be  prutowe,  and  he  I^Mrefore  dehbenfeelT  and  r»- 
eobtely  decided  upon  lettmg  them  have  tibdr  own  way.      He  tboi^ikt  it 
meet  Ukeir  that  his  wife  would  stop  Aoit  before  she  had  spent  quite  all 
that  he  had  belonging  to  him,  and  that  the  best  thing  heeouUi  do  would  be 
to  prepare  fahnself  for  ihe  manner  of  iifo  which  he  thought  likely,  at  jio 
vmrj  great  distance  of  time,  to  foHow  that  which  they  were  pureuiag  at 
pKaent.     He  positively  refused  to  hare  either  a  new  coat  or  a  aew  hat^ 
both  which  articles  were  certainly  wanting  to  render  his  appearance  fit 
for  exhibition.     He  finely  a^nowledged  tois  to  be  <1»  case*  but  brought 
the  aigument  to  a  conclusion  by  declaring  that  he  did  not  like  to  go  into 
company,  and  therefore  should  always  stoy  at  home.     The  reaolatka 
thus  proclaimed  was  not  perhs^  altogether  disagreeable  to  his  foanfly, 
imI  Mrs.  Bobeits  did  not  look  at  all  angry  as  she  replied,  '<  W^  my 
dear,  if  you  foel  tkaty  I  don't  eee  any  «se  in  the  world  in  draggii^  yon 
about,  and  keeping  you  out  of  your  bed,  when  I  dare  say  it  wcwU.  be  a 
great  deal  better  for  your  heah£that  you  should  be  in  it.     And  if  that's 
settled,  you  are  qmte  rightabout  not  having  a  coati  for  Hearen  knows  it 
is  the  duty  of  bc^  of  us  to  ^are  every  thing  we  can  in  the  way  of  ea- 
Mse,  just  at  dw  very  time  that  the  dear  children  are  wanting  ereij 
mithing  we  can  manage  to  spend,  in  order  to  prevent  their  loamg  the 
great  advantages  of  what  we  are  domigfor  them." 

«  Veiy  well,  Sarah,  then  we  are  agreed  about  that,"  aaid  Mr.  Boberti 
>&  i^ly^  and  not  wishing  to  hear  any  m<M«  just  then  of  the  ^' great  ad- 
vaiHs^^  of  which  he  had  aheady  heard  so  much,  he  left  the  ream  as 
he  spoke.  It  was  within  an  hour  or  two  of  this  oonversatsoa  that  Mc 
Roberts  gave  the  order  for  the  constant  supply  of  braady-aad-water 
whidi  has  been  mentioned  above,  and  those  who  had  seen  him  as  he 
Stepped  on  board  the  steam-boat  on  the  Thames,  rather  less  than  eighteen 
months  before,  had  they  looked  at  him  only  one  month  after  ^ns  new  ar- 
rangement had  taken  place,  would  either  not  have  recognised  him  ataB^ 
or  would  have  imagined  that  he  must  be  under  the  influence  of  some  slow- 
wofking  poison,  wfich,  though  it  did  not  appear  immediately  to  threal. 
Ub  existenee,  must  sooner  or  later  bring  him  to  the  grave. 

Nor  would  such  imaginings  hare  very  widely  erred.     Bat  tlMMi^ 
^mig  biandy-and-water,  taken  oonstently  and  copieasij,  is  probddy  1 
from  wholemie,  itcould  not,  unmded  by  other  causes,  have  wreoght  tli 
andden  diange,  though  it  nn^t  have  asswted  k.     The  case,  howavciv  ■ 
aota  rare  one,  though  it  has  not  been  moch  examhied  into  or  eoaaaented 
vpnu.    Poor  Ifr.  Roberts  is  not  the  only  man  who  has  beea  eoaaed  iaii 
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leapting  hb  natiTe  Bnfaeh  hmte  for  Ae  nlse «f  flEvaogmnDej  md  in* 

prorviii^  his  sons  and  danglitttES,  and  who  iiM  diseovered  too  late  ^ka^ 

•■fcwitiieT  of  these  ob^ts  haa  been  ohtadned  by  his  ex^ntrarfaon.   fie  is  net 

first  who  has  felt  that  amemg  aJl  the  new  and  atarUin^  tkije&tB  whioh 

►nxpaas  him  with  oppressive  strangeness  in  m  foreign  hmd,  i^  moat 

',  the  most  star4&ig,^and  the  most  patnfiilly  strange,  is  the  aspect  amd 

bemring  of  his  own  ^aumily.     Let  it  not  be  simpoaed,  however,  lihat  thia 

obooi  wation  has  the  remotest  refeEreace  to  one  <x  liie  higiieBt  and  most  rft* 

tional  enjoyments  of  civilised  hfe,  namely,  that  of  tsav^dhi^  in  seareh  of 

ail  tiiat  is  best  worth  Ipoking  upon  in  natm«  and  in  art.     It  would  ■»« 

deed  be  absmtl  to  oonfomid  the  hapfyy  power  of  trayeUing  far  and  wide 

far  the  purp^  of  bringing  home  the  memory  of  objects  whidi  may  be 

d^vrelt  upon  with  pleasure  through  a  long  life,  with  that  of  runniBg  the 

desperate  risk  of  exdaungmg  a  native  home  for  a  foreign  one.      The 

doin^  this  where  there  is  «  reasonable  hope  of  ii]^roving  health  thereby 

in  qinte  right.     Nay,  diere  is  probably  nothing  very  impoitantiy  wros^ 

in  ity  where  a  man  and  his  wife,  having  no  children,  iniye  notaing  bat 

tbeir  own  pleasure  to  consult ;  and  ^ill  lees,  peihi^s,  can  tfiose  who  wan 

doomed  to  content  themselves  with  single  blessedness,   be  bhuaed  for 

seeking  amelioration  of  their  soHtary  condition,  wfaererer  they  &ncy  it 

likely   to  be  found.     But  alas!  for  the  ftuale  husband  snd  mdulgvnt 

&ther  who  yields  his  jndlgment  to  the  ambitioos  aspirations  of  his  woraian* 

kind,  sud  decides  upon  taJdng  up  his  abode  upon  ^  continent ! 

•  *  •  •  •  • 

The  similarity  which  has  been  alluded  to  between  the  mode  of  li£i 
ef  Mtp  Roberts  and  that  of  Jliss  Harrington,  did  not  estend  to  tha 
farandy  and  water,  indeed,  it  chiefly  consisted  in  the  determniation  of 
kodb  not  to  jchoL  in  lAke  festivitiieB  to  which  the  rest  of  the  family  wwe 
devoting  themselves. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected,  perha^  that  any  giri  of  seiwenteen  esfoM 
he  thrust  out  from  her  natural  home  in  the  way  Bertha  Harrington  had 
keen,  and  thrown  among  strangers,  wilhoot  graver  ^consideration  given 
to  their  fitness  for  the  ohaige,  Sum  had  been  deemed  neoesssry  in  her 
case,  without  some  injurions  efieot  arising  from  it.  Bertha  was  still  a 
pore-minded,  affectionate,  unsffieeted  giri,  bat  she  had  become  much  too 
io^ffsrent  to  the  opinion  of  others  (with  the  exoeption  at  least  of  one  dx^;le 
individual),  and  too  mudi  dinMsed  to  beJiew  that  idM  only  thing  neoes- 
aary  to  be  attended  to  in  the  disposal  of  her  time,  -at  least  for  the  nresent^ 
wae  her  own  amusement,  or,  as  she  would  have  herself  catted  it,  her  tmn 
improvement.  The  extreme  lepugnanoe  with  wHch  the  style  and  man?- 
aers  of  the  Robois'  race  had  inspmd  hei^  led  her  to  believe  that  the  first 
thing  needful  in  tfie  regvladon  of  her  own  conduct,  was  to  keep  <nit  ef 
Aeir  way;  and  to  achieve  thisahe  oertmnly  permitted  herself  a  degree  of 
iadependeiioe  in  her  prooeedings,  which  •could  not  safely  be  received  afl 
admwsible  in  any  code  of  young  ladylike  regnlations.  Of  ^  the  booki 
treating  of  Rome  and  its  marvels,  which  she  had  ehaaoed  to  get  hM  of, 
the  **  Corinne"  of  Madame  de  StauA  had  made  ike  deepest  irapresskm. 
It  was  in  fact  her  hand^Mxik,  her  wide  mecum,  her  delight.  As  to  all  <ke 
latter  part  of  it,  Ae  had  read  it  onoe,  wept  heartily,  claimed  tibe  hero  in  keg 
annd  as  one  of  the  v^est  of  the  hnman  raoe,  and  dien  turned  back  to  Ike 
immortal  pages  sacred  to  Beme.  To  see  all  tkat  Corinne  aaw,  was  Ae 
first  wish  of  her  heart,  aad  the  fiat  resolve  of  her  boM  yoong  epML 
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She  blushed  in  her  solitary  chamber,  as  she  caught  herself  tnshliig'  that 
her  cousin  'William  was  there  to  go  everywhere  with  her,  as  wii^ed 
Lord  Neville  had  done  with  Corinne,  and  then  she  almost  exclaimed 
ftload  at  the  sin  of  letting  such  a  false  wretch  as  Neville  enter  her 
thoughts  in  connexion  with  Vincent  And  then  she  took  herself  very 
severely  to  task  for  suffering  herself  to  wish  for  her  cousin  "William  at  aJL 
That,  all  goodness  and  all  kmdness  as  he  had  been  to  her,  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  with  her  was  quitaplain,  and  she  only  began  to  flatter  herself  that 
she  was  not  respecting  her  feelings  for  him,  exactly  every  thing  that  she 
should  most  have  hated  to  be,  when  it  occurred  to  her  that,  after  all,  there 
was  nothing  perhaps  in  the  world  that  she  should  really  and  truly  like  so 
well  as  hiring  a  valet-de-plaoe  to  be  in  constant  attendance  upon  her  eveij 
morning. 

It  required  some  exertion  of  the  independent  spirit  to  which  her  peea* 
liar  circumstances  had  given  birth  to  enable  her  to  do  this.  Uoney  she 
had  at  her  command  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  Robertses  were 
aware,  for  her  mysterious  father  had  commissioned  Lady  Morton,  soon 
after  her  arrival  at  Baden,  to  transmit  to  her  circulating  bills  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  pounds,  with  an  intimation  that  an  equal  amn 
would  be  added  to  her  private  income  as  long  as  she  continued  abroad. 
This  sum  was  as  yet  untouched,  and  it  was  her  purpose  to  make  a  visit 
to  the  hanking  ^tablishment  of  Messrs.  Torionia  part  of  one  of  her 
earliest  excursions,  under  the  protection  of  her  intended  valet-de-{daoe. 

It  took  her  a  good  while  to  decide  upon  the  best  mode  of  obtaining 
this  necessary  attendant,  but  at  length  she  determined  to  ask  the  master 
of  the  circulating  library  in  the  Piazza  di  Spa^na  if  he  could  recommend 
such  a  person.  To  this  library  she  had  already  found  her  way  on  foot^ 
and  by  the  aid  of  her  very  quiet  dress,  and  a  thick  veil,  she  had  managed 
to  go  and  come  (the  distance  was  but  short)  without  any  misadventure 
whatever.  Her  implication  to  the  master  of  this  Httie  establishment  was 
perfectly  successful,  as  was  also  the  request  that  she  might  meet  the  im* 
portant  person  he  recommended  at  his  shop  on  the  following  day,  in  pre* 
lerenoe  to  his  coming  to  her  at  the  lodgings,  wMch  might  lead  to  ques- 
tionings and  discusdons  that  she  wished  to  avoid. 

The  meeting  thus  arranged  took  place  with  as  littie  delay  as  possible^ 
and  the  result  enabled  .her  to  set  forth  the  next  day  in  a  respectable 
looking  carriage  provided  by  her  new  attendant,  with  "  Corinne"  in  her 
hand,  and  all  her  soul  in  her  eyes. 

But  this  masteriy  arrangement  was  not  achieved  without  a  vigorous 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Roberts  to  discover  what  the  young  lady  was 
about.     Conscientiously  satisfied,  indeed,  that  the  alliance  so  happily 
secured  for  her  with  Edward,  must  effectually  protect  her  from  any  pos- 
sible ill  consequence  arising  from  the  gossiping  of  idle  tongues,  she  wouM 
have  deemed  any  interference  with  her  profitaUe  young  boarder's  whims^ 
as  an  act  scarce^  less  sinful  than  suidde,  and  on  this  occasion,  therefc»» 
as  well  as  on  various  former  ones,  she  resolved  to  keep  clear  of  any  si 
wickedness.     But,  to  say  truth,  there  were  other  gromids  on  which  \ 
daily  sight  of  this  independent  carriage  alarmed  her.    Bertha,  as 
may  be  remembered,  had  once  hinted,  upon  being  asked  to  coni 
bute  to  the  expense  of  the  Baden  carriage,  that  she  conceived  the  k. 
hundred  per  annum  which  was  paid  for  her  accommodation  in  ISn,  B 
hert8*s  family  vras  intended  to  include  it — a, startling  sort  of  reply  th 
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which  had  never  been  forgotten,  and  which  had  gone  hx  towards  esta* 
Uishing  the  very  unusual  degree  of  independence  whidi  the  young  lady 
enjoyed.  And  now,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  was  in  the 
self-assured  step  with  wmch  the  youthful  Bertha  daily  descended  the 
stairs  to  her  mysteriously-obtained  equipage,  enough  to  alarm  the  most 
liberal-minded  chaperon  in  existence;  and  though  the  extraordinary  com* 
posure  of  manner  with  which  she  might  be  seen  day  after  day,  to  give 
Aer  commands  to  her  attentive  valet-de-pUce  as  to  the  order  of  the 
morning's  excursion,  would  naturally  have  suggested  to  most  ladies,  hold- 
ing the  responsible  position  assumed  by  Mrs.  Roberts,  that  it  would  be 
quite  as  well  to  know  how  she  disposed  of  herself  during  these  long 
mornings,  she  was  vastly  less  anxious  as  to  any  personal  risk  which  the 
presumptuous  young  lady  might  run  by  so  imusual  a  mode  of  proceeding, 
than  concerning  the  possibility  that  the  **  idiot  girl**  as  she  still  sometimes 
affected  to  call  her,  might  have  taken  it  into  her  head  to  hire  carriage, 
horses^  coachman,  and  footman,  all  upon  the  Roberts'  credit  As  to  tne 
first,  it  would  be  easy  enough  fbr  £dward  to  set  all  that  to  rights  by  and 
by,  but  as  to  the  last,  she  conscientiously  felt  it  to  be  her  own  especial 
duty  to  obtain  information. 

When  this  alarming  possibility  first  suggested  itself  the  ample  oounte- 
Dance  of  Mrs.  Roberts  glowed  from  forehead  to  chin,  and  from  ear  to 
ear.  It  was  certainly  very  delightful  to  drive  about  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  unrestrained  conversation  of  her  own  children,  but  she  felt  that  the 
disagreeable  presence  of  Bertha  must  be  endured  by  them  all,  if  the 
annoyance  was  only  to  be  avoided  by  having  to  pay  for  a  second  car- 
riage. 

The  very  earliest  possible  opportunity  was  seized  by  Mrs.  Roberts  for 
a  tete-a-tete  with  Miss  Harrington,  in  order  to  put  thb  important  mat-^ 
ter  upon  a  proper  footing,  and  although  the  obtaining  thb  was  no  very 
easy  thing,  from  the  strict  blockade  by  which  Bertha  contrived  to  protect 
her  own  room,  and  the  very  few  minutes  which,  except  while  at  table^ 
she  spent  out  of  it,  perseverance  at  length  accomplished  it,  and  Bertha 
found  herself  alone  with  Mrs.  Roberts,  and  that  lady  stoutly  standing 
between  herself  and  the  door. 


St  _ 

shoiSd  be  doing  right,  my  dear  Miss  Bertha,  if  I  didn't  make  any 
observation  about  your  driving  about  the  town  all  alone,  as  you  do.  You 
know,  roy  dear,  that  there  is  always,  of  course,  a  place  kept  vacant  and 
ready  for  you  in  our  carriage  whenever  you  like  to  go  out,  and  I 
therefore  really  don't  see  what  occasion  you  can  possibly  have  for  an- 
other." 

Poor  Bertha,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  resolute  and  unflinching  resolu- 
tion to  follow  her  own  inclinations  till  her  cousin  Vincent  should  again 
be  near  enough  to  substitute  his,  as  her  rule,  indeed  even  at  the  very 
moment  that  she  braced  h6r  spirit  to  withstand  every  possible  inter- 
ference, felt  that  her  much  dbliked  hostess  had  some  show  of  reason  for 
her  remonstrance,  and  though  her  will  was  steadfast,  her  v(doe  was  gentle, 
as  she  replied, 

<*  A  carriage  entirely  at  my  own  command  is  necessary  for  me,  Mrs. 
Roberts,  because  I  want  to  go  to  places  where  nobody  else  wants  to  go^ 
and  I  willingly  pay  for  it  myself  in  order  to  avoid  patting  you  and  your 


ilightfiin  t»  tb»  HMonvenieiiett  «r  giving  up  any  eagagvaunti  «f 
owa,  ia  onier  to  Meommodbte  bm J* 

'^  Well^  mj  chart  I  ua  sura  it  is  impoanUe  to  saj  anr  tfaiDg  a^^ 
thal^  becaaaa  it  is  jiiat  tbe  aori  af  gemteel  pc^iteaefli  wnich  every 
WQvki  Bke  to  aae  in  *  yauag^  htdhr  of  yonr  rank  'wad  fortune.  Amd  I 
aafqpoac^  a^  daai^  diait  you  are  quite  aura  tkad  yoa  have  aaaney  cumq^li 
la  pay  fork?" 

Had  Mn>  RolwEta  and  one  abig^e  ayllaUe  ezpreasrreof  anxiety  leat  her 
yoHBg  iuflMtoanght  attract  attaBtkniy  and  be  deeaaed  indiBcreet  froaa  ^m 
unpiuteatud  atyle  m  wkkk  thm  poniied  bar  aafHMiamBTit»  it  miglrt  h»ro 
geiia  £w  towwda  makmg'  the  pasr  litde  gid  aacMe  eawtiaaa  i&  kar  fm>- 
caedi^Sy  for  ibaae  was  no  ndxtnra  of  Vkudmhy  m  ker  oanmge,  no  widi 
&r  ezeawtion  firom  any  resteaint  for  whi^  she  could  §eA  luapect*  knt 
this  aUnsion  to  kar  purse  and  its  resonrees  vas  most  TrnfertuBaAe.  ift 
offnded  and  disgusted  ker  in  eyery  way,  and  more  than  ever  determined 
to  assume  the  entire  disposal  of  heiself  till  die  should  he  happy  Lineugh 
to  be  again  within  reaek  of  advice  and  protection  whiek  she  ccMiid  Rca|p- 
niaa  an  fit  and  proper,  she  brought  the  ecnurerBai^u  to  an  abru^  oondbt- 
sion  hv  s^nng, 

*^Ti3ll  Iknve  given  you  aome  reaaon  for  it^  mndant,  you  have  no  right 
to  aappoaa  me  capable  of  eontracting  debts  which  I  am  unable  to  pi^ 
and  unless  you  wish  me  inmiediately  to  take  measures  for  fiading  anotker 
kome»  you  will  do  well  to  abstain  trwaat  suoh  interferenoe  widi  my  csesi* 
duct,  as  may  render  my  present  abode  intolmble  to  me." 

^^  Dear  ma^  J£ss  Haonrington,  I  am.  sure  I  would  not  do  ai^  tkin^  ol 
the  kind  upon  any  account  whatever;  on  the  contrary,  my  dear,  I  make 
it  quite  a  point  of  honour  towards  your  dear  aunt  to  rendler  all  things  as 
agreeable  to  you  aa  possLUe." 

Such  was  the  plaisakle  rejoinder  of  Mrs.  Roberts,  having  qiuetly  fia- 
taned  to  which,  fiertha  left  the  room  with  the  sir  of  a  young  praioesi^ 
ffracioualy  accepting  an  apology  for  some  inadvertent  e&nce  offisred  to 
kar  irreatness. 

"¥oat  Master  Edt^ud  bring  her  down  a  pe;  or  two,  I  woatk^T 
said  Mrs,  Roberts  to  her  daughters,  as  she  concluded  her  deseriptaon  of 
the  above  seme. 

'^  If  he  does  not"'  replied  Agaika^  '*he  wffl  richly  deeerve  to  be 
brought  down  himself." 

Chap.  XLVIL 

A  aKiuruL  pen,  acting  as  a  conductor  to  a  tolerably  observing  mind, 
while  engaced  in  ransacking  Rome^  might  stiU  find  wb^revnthal  to  cover 
a  good  deal  of  paper  in  the  genuine  Corinne  vein.  But  start  not,  gentle 
reader !  No  such  hazardous  attempt  is  about  to  be  made  here,  either  for 
your  delectation  or  annoyance;  it  ^all  sufi&ce  to  r^ieat  that  Bertha  Har- 
rington wearied  not  in  the  path  idie  had  chosen  for  hiarself,  but  persevered 
with  an  appetite  that  seemed  to  increase  with  ^^^t  it  isd  on,  in  visitc 
and  revisiting  (and  then  coming  back  again  to  get  another  look)  all  t' 
most  cherished  objects  which  that  immortal  museum  contains. 

Now,  though  it  had  been  gravely  debated  in  the  Roberts  £unily  onlj 
few  short  months  before,  whether  Miss  Hairinffton  was  handsome  ( 
ugly,  though  she  had  been  strongly  suspected  ouiiing  thai  interval  o 
being  little  bettw  than  an  idiot  in  capacity,  and  though,  worst  of  al 
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pwrimps  «he  duaoi J  with  no  odur  dbject  dum  to  nake  kndf  m  Ittle 
coBspicao—  asjpeisiUe,  she  neTertbekss  £d  not  qukt- eieape  dbserfatiiiik 
Had  she  indfled  been  k«s  lovelr  liwn  she  leaUr  wai^  tk»  ■mier  in  mhiA 
dhe  WM  popetMily  seen  hj  tlK»e  wko  had  the  MMDe  punoita  aa  hen^ 
vrnmUing  in  s6^ary  enjo jment,  and  widk  no  ether  protoetion  than  Iha* 
wdSbrded  hj  an  ovdmanr  Talet-de-pkee^  firom  one  end  of  Borne  to  the  other, 
could  scarcely  BeuI  of  drawing  a  good  deal  more  attention  than  she  waa 
St  all  awaze  of.  B«t  so  utterly  ignorant  was  Bertha  of  all  tibat  aa  ac- 
qnaintance  with  the  world  can  teach,  and  whieh  nodung  else  can,  that 
me  fth  aa  snugly  secure  as  if  she  had  been  shut  up  in  cottoa;  and  aa 
•be  rarel J  looked*  at  any  man  or  woman,  ezeept  anoi  as  were  made  of 
maoMe^  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  the  more  insignificaDt  portion  of  tka 
eiiwition  formed  of  day  might,  by  possibifii^,  take  it  into  their  poor  mar» 
tal  heads  to  look  at  ner.  This  oversight  on  her  part  was  imfortunate^ 
•a  it  exposed  her  to  much  that  it  would  hsfe  been  desirable  she  should 
avoid. 

More  gny  yomg  eyes  had  looked  at  her,  and  move  gay  okl  ones  too 
had  taken  the  same  direction  than  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  enumerate; 
cne  angle  anecdote  will  suffice  to  show  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  the 
danger  of  a  young  lady's  fancying  thai  i^  can  take  care  of  henelf,  widi- 
out  Detter  assistance  than  that  of  a  yalet-de-plaoe. 

It  h^jpened  that  Bertha  had  worked  up  her  fimcifiil  youDg  mind  into 
a  atate  of  great  enthusiasm  for  the  Pantheon.  There  was  something  ia 
ita  form  and  proporiaona  m  the  unwcmted  manner  in  which  '^thoughta 
eommerctng  with  the  skies^"  might  be  foOowed  by  eyea  wishing  to  com- 
naeroe  wi&  H  abo>  as  well  as  in  the  contrast  between  its  past  and  present 
dedication,  which  drew  her  again  and  again  beneath  its  heautifiii  dome^ 
and  often  m  she  drove  along  the  Via  Swara,  she  never  fisiled  to  give  it  a 
fond  look,  which  very  often  led  to  an  affectionately  long  visit* 

Tvriee  had  her  aoeompliahed  valet-de-pbce  foUowed  her  into  the  build- 
ing, and  twice  followed  her  round  it,  reciting  all  the  recerda  concemki|^ 
it,  which  it  is  so  perfocUy  necessary  for  an  imleanied  lady  to  hear  once, 
hut  ao  exceedingly  annoying  to  listen  to  a  second  time.  On  her  first 
▼iait  she  heard  him  with  great  attention,  but  during  the  second,  her  man-> 
ner  ao  evidoitly  showed  this  intellifi;ent  official  that  his  antiqwian  fere 
was  no  longer  required,  that  when  she  entered  the  building  rar  tiie  tiurd 
time,  he  reposed  himself  on  the  step  of  the  carnage  as  long  as  she  stayed. 
This  man,  however,  though  professiimally  devoted  to  time  past,  waa 
not  so  entirely  withdrawn  from  time  present  as  not  to  remark  the  singu- 
larity of  his  young  mistress's  mode  of  life.  He  had  lived  long  enough 
in  the  world  to  know  that  when  pretly  young  ladies  are  in  the  habit  of 
appearing  abroad  without  any  protection  at  aO,  they  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  he  living  under  the  especial  protection  of  some  person  in  par^ 
ticular.  Nor  did  this  experienced  individual  stop  here  in  his  conjectoies 
respecting  his  juvenile  patroness.  If  the  solitary  carriage,  together  with 
the  many  Roman  memorials,  in  the  purchase  of  which  she  indulged  her* 
self,  convinced  him  that  she  had  one  particular  ^'firiend,''  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  she  haunted  St.  Peter's,  the  Pantheon,  the  Vatican, 
and  so  forth,  evidentiy  (after  her  first  visit  to  each),  prefering  hb  abeeaee 
to  his  presence^  convinced  him  quite  aa  finnly,  that  soe  eith^  had,  or  ia- 
tended  to  have,  more  than  one. 
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It  was  then  in  front  of  the  majestic  portico  of  her  ftivourite  Pandieotn, 
that  the  following  dialogue  took  place,  which  will  show  clearly  enough 
the  sort  of  position  in  which  the  heiress  of  Sir  Christopher  Euarrington 
had  contrived  to  place  herself,  while  strenuously  endeavouring,  with 
what  she  believed  to  be  very  praiseworthy  resolution,  to  find  consola- 
tion in  her  independence,  n>r  the  desolate  exile  in  which  she  seemed 
doomed  to  five. 

Lnigi  Mondork)  had  not  been  reading  his  '^  Ariosto*'  on  the  step  of 
Miss  Harrington's  carriage  for  above  half  an  hour  on  the  fourth  day  ^isfe 
he  had  attended  her  to  this  admired  edifice,  when  a  young  Englishman 
t)f  rather  disting^hed  manner  and  appearance  came  out  of  it,  and 
having  looked  with  somewhat  of  a  scrutinising  glance  at  the  equipage 
for  a  minute  or  two,  addressed  him  in  pretty  good  Italian  to  the  follow- 
ing effect. 

^*  I  think  I  know  your  foce,  my  good  fellow.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
you  are  just  the  sort  of  person  I  am  looking  after  for  a  friend  of  mine. 
Are  you  likely  to  be  long  engaged  with  the  lady  you  are  attending  upon 
now  r 

Mondorlo  looked  up  at  him  with  the  keen  quick  glance  of  an  Italian 
eye,  and  more  than  naif  smiled  as  he  replied,  "  How  does  the  aignor 
know  that  I  am  in  attendance  upon  any  lady  at  all  ?" 

The  young  Englishman  returned  the  glance  and  the  smile  too  as  he 
answered,  "  I  believe  you  Italians  think  that  no  men  have  eyes  but  your- 
selves.    But  will  you  be  pleased  to  answer  my  question  ?* 

'^  Certainly,"  replied  the  man,  rising,  '^  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
I  will  answer  it.  I  intend  to  remiun  in  my  present  situation  as  long  as 
the  lady  requires  my  services.  But  how  long  that  may  be  I  do  not 
know.  When  she  dismisses  me,  it  will  be  an  honour  to  be  employed 
by  the  signor." 

"  Very  well  then,  you  must  give  me  your  name  and  address,"  rejoined 
the  Englishman,  '^  that  I  may  know  how  to  get  at  you." 

^'  Many  thanks,  signor.  My  name  is  Luigi  Mondorlo,  and  I  am  al- 
ways to  be  heard  of  at  the  English  library  in  the  Hazza  di  Spagna,*^ 
said  the  man. 

Mr.  Lavny,  for  such  was  his  name,  drew  forth  hi^  tablets,  and  wrote 
the  address. 

'*  But  how  comes  it,  my  good  fellow,"  he  resumed,  '^  that  such  a  devCT, 
well-informed  valet-de-place  as  you  are,  for  I  followed  yof  and  your 
party  one  day  round  the  Vatican,  how  comes  it,  I  say,  that  you  should 
flit  here  amusing  yourself  with  that  queer-looking  littie  book  instead  of 
attending  the  young  lady  round  the  Pantheon  ?" 

The  man  laughed.  *'  She  has  been  here  so  often,  signor,  that  she  has 
heard  all  I  have  got  to  say  about  it,  and  would  be  as  tu^d  of  hearing  it 
all  over  again,  I  suppose,  as  I  should  be  of  saying  it,"  he  replied. 

'^  What  do  you  think  makes  her  come  here  so  often  ?"  demanded  Mr. 
Lawry. 

^^  That  is  no  business  of  mine,"  replied  Luigi. 

^'  Business  ?  No,  certainly.  The  answering  such  a  question  as  mi: 
has  nodiing  very  like  business  in  it.  But  unless  she  pays  you,  and  wc 
too,  for  holding  your  tongue,  she  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  yo 
should  stand  for  hours  together  waiting  upon  her  pleasure,  without  speiak 
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hag  a  word  to  any  one  that  passes  by.  But  perhaps  she  doeg  pay  you  ytcU 
for  keeping  her  secrets.     Have  I  guessed  rightly  ?" 

''  ^o,  indeed,  you  have  not,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  yawning.  ^'  She 
does  not  seem  much  to  care  who  knows  of  her  goings  on.  I  never  saw 
her  pretend  to  make  the  least  mystery  or  concejEdment  about  any  thing 
she  does,  except  just  putting  down  her  veil  as  she  goes  in  and  comes  out 
of  the  places." 

**  "Well,  to  be  sure,  that  is  strange  enough,"  returned  Mr.  Lawry ;  '^  for 
of  course,  by  your  manner  of  sp^iking,  you  know  that  there  are  some 
things  she  does  that  she  would  not  very  well  like  every  body  to  know." 

**  Why  I  have  got  no  very  good  right  to  say  so  either,"  said  the  man, 
looking  frankly  up  in  the  face  of  the  questioner;  '^  only,  you  know,  that 
when  a  young  lady  is  living  in  the  way  that  of  course  she  lives  in,  the 
gentlemen  they  depend  upon  would  not,  in  the  general  way,  quite  like 
that  she  should  keep  loitering  about  as  this  one  does,  in  all  the  most  quiet 
places.  We  don  t  want  any  conjurer  to  tell  us  how  young  ladies  are 
amusing  themselves  when  they  do  that." 

<<  What  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  she  lives  with  ?*'  ssud  Mr.  Lawry. 
**  I  know  not,  on  my  word,"  repliedHhe  conscientious  valet.  "  And  I 
do  not  know  her  name  either.  She  pays  me  every  week  herself,  and  I 
hiing  her  the  receipt  for  the  carriage  and  horses  too,  and  the  Inwno  mono 
to  the  coachman  she  g^ves  herself.  But  1  never  had  any  occasion  to  ask 
for  her  name,  or  for  that  of  the  gentleman  either — and  so  1  never  did, 
for  I  don't  love  English  names,  they  are  so  difficult.** 

^*  Then  it  is  an  English  gentleman  she  lives  with  ?*'  said  Mr.  Lawry. 
**  Why  that  I  take  to  be  a  matter  of  course,  sir,  from  the  quantity  of 
money  she  throws  away  in  little  bronzes  and  marbles,  the  miniature 
copies,  you  know»  sir,  of  our  great  works.     We  never  see  that  in  any 
ladies  that  don*t  live  under  the  protection  of  English  eentlemen." 

*^  And  pray,  my  good  Mr.  Luigi  Mondorlo,"  said  trie  young  English- 
noan,  with  sudden  animation,  "  how  do  you  know  that  she  lives  with  any 
gentleman  at  all?" 

The  man  laughed*  "  How  do  I  know  it  ?"  he  repeated.  ^'  You  are 
a  good  many  years  younger  than  I  am,  signer,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that, 
and  yet  I  should  have  thought  you  were  old  enough  too  to  know  that 
young  ladies  like  my  padrona  do  not  wander  about  the  churches,  and 
galleries,  and  ruins,  m  the  style  she  does,  if  they  have  any  body  to  take 
care  of  them  except  the  gentleman  they  live  with,  unless  they  are  just 
married  indeed,  and  don't  choose  to  take  any  body  about  with  them  as 
yet.  But  that  is  not  the  case  with  my  padrona^  for  the  servants  of  the 
house  always  call  her  '  la  signorinaJ 

"  But  how  comes  it  that  you  have  never  asked  these  servants  of  the 
house  any  thing  about  her  ?  l£  you  had  done  this,  you  would  not  be 
driven  to  so  much  guess-work  as  you  seem  to  be  present." 

'^Ecco!"  exclaimed  the  man,  laughing,  '^that  is  quite  an  English 
question,  signer.  The  Roman  people  never  think  of  making  any  in- 
quiries of  that  sort.  A  gentleman  may  ask  a  lady  a  question,  or  a  lady 
may  ask  a  gentleman,  for  the  private  and  particular  satisfaction  of  either 
party,  that  is,  provided  they  are  not  man  and  wife.  But  Rome  would 
not  be  wide  enough  to  contam  its  population  if  such  sort  of  questions  as 
you  suggest  were  to  be  set  going  among  them.  We  are  a  peaceable 
people,  signer,  in  these  later  days,  whatever  we  might  be  formerly — 
peaceable  in  all  ways,  whether  it  be  his  Holiness  or  the  Emperor  that 
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tabes  the  govmiaient  of  the  ooontry  iipoa  him,  or  this  noble  gentleiiiaDy 
or  thai>  takes  the  govennnent  of  a  lady,  the  wisest  amoiig  l£e  ^^^^■"•^f 
look  the  other  way,  and  say  nodnng." 

<<  That  may  be  all  Tery  wise  and  Teiy  convenient  for  yon,'*  replied  Ae 
Englishman,  oondeseendingly  adopting  the  phyM  tone  o^  llie  Italia^ 
^hot  we  manage  all  these  matters  Tery  diffeientfyin  our  eountry.'* 

'^  It  may  be  so,  signer,"  retm-ned  the  yalet-de-plaoe^  resoming  his 
poetical  studies.  *'  But  you  will  find  if  yon  stay  long  enoogfa  among  ns, 
that  we  undentand  all  aooat  the  ladies,  at  least  <piite  as  wdl  aa  yoa  do; 
and'  that  my  pretty  padrona  is  just  the  sort  of  yoong  lady  I  take  her  to 
he,  notwithstanding  her  loc^dng  as  shy  and  as  pale  as  a  nuL" 

'^  I  dare  say  yon  are  right,  my  fine  Roman,"  retomed  Lawry,  dmc^- 
inff  half  a  soodo  at  him,  and  the  yomig  Englishman  walked  d^  wiftfaont 
a  donht  in  poor  Bertha's  fitvour  remaining  on  his  mind,  hot  not  without 
something  Hke  a  sigh  that  an  English  woman,  and  with  sodi  a  pair  o£ 
^s  too,  should  so  early  have  placed  herself  beyond  the  reach  even  of  a 
conjeotae  that  might  save  her  from  condemnatwn. 


WHERE  SHALL  WE  MEET,  LOVE? 

BY  J.  L.  FOEEB6T. 

Wksbb  shall  we  meet,  love,  where  ? 
On  the  banks  of  the  flowing  riyer  ? 

Or  in  the  shady  dell. 
Beneath  whose  tangled  copse-wood  never 
The  glowing  sunbeams  dwell  1 

Ob,  no,  not  there ! 

Where  shall  ine  meet,  love,  where? 
At  the  base  of  the  wooded  hill, 
Where  the  waters  gently  flow, 
And  the  murmuring  sound  of  the  gui^ng  liU* 
Breathes  musical  and  low  ? 

There,  love,  iken! 

When  shall  we  meet,  love,  when  ? 
At  noon  when  the  sun  is  bright. 
And  tlie  hum  of  men  is  near. 
And,  radiant  with  unclouded  light. 
The  sky  shines  blue  and  clear? 

Oh,  no,  not  then  1 

When  shall  we  meet,  love,  when  ? 
When  the  moon  is  slowly  wading 
Her  patliway  through  the  sky  ; 
And  some  fleecy  doud  is  shading 
Her  silvery  trade  on  high  ? 

Then,  love,  e&ea/ 

When  the  breeze  of  night  is  flinging 

The  wild  flowers'  sweets  aibuml, 
And  the  verdant  vale  is  ringing 

With  the  night-bird's  sweetest  sound. 

Then,  love,  then ! 

Then  come  to  the  blue  hill's  base,  love. 

When  all  is  calm  and  fair, 
And  beneath  the  moon's  sweet  fece,  love, 

We  will  love  and  worship  there. 

There,  love,  there  i 
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GENTLEMAN  ON  HALF  PAY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  **  STORIES  OF  WATERLOO.^ 

No.  XIV. 
concxirsiON  of  the  outcast's  stoet — ^i  abysbtise  fob  a  wife,  Ain> 

AM  INTEODUCED  A  SECOED  TDCE  TO  AN  OIiD  ACQUAINT ANCS — 
SOME  PASSAOES  IN  THE  UFS  OF  MBS.  MATBEBBT. 

Risk.  Who,  pnQT,  may  the  lady  be? 
Bddair,  Apdles  might  be  prood  to  draw  her. 
RiJl  Is  she  so  lovelj  then  to  see? 
jBeUbtr.  IJponmy  soul,  Inerersawhar! 

LOVB  ULUQBB  AT  LOGKSMITHI. 

''  I  MUST  fariefly  brin^  my  story  to  a  dose,*'  said  the  outcast.  ^  To 
my  inqniiy  toocfaing  die  Ranger  s  hda^  Miss  Meadows  expressed  her  total 
igBoniiice.  During  her  loi^  oonfinementy  eommunion  witli  the  world 
liad  ceased  entirely,  for  all  that  passed  without  the  prison  walls,  was  per- 
fectly unknown  to  any  of  its  wretched  inmates.  After  two  or  tnree 
iotennews,  in  one  <^  whidi  the  earl  proposed  another  union,  which  the 
lady  peiemptorily  rejected,  he  declined  to  hold  any  personal  oommunicadon 
-—and  any  message  he  thought  fit  to  send  his  d^ve  ward,  was  conveyed 
througfa  ms  in&mous  affent,  the  poisoner. 

^  €hi  one  occasion  that  scoandrel  obscurely  remarked,  that  ^  the  worm 
wiio  had  crawled  across  the  earl's  path  was  crushed  into  nothingness.*  Tlie 
person  alluded  to  was  no  doubt  ihe  Ranger — ^but  what  the  occurrence  was 
which  the  keeper  hinted  ai  was  quite  a  mystery.  Her  own  bdief  led  her 
to  infer  that  an  enemy  so  dangerous  had  been  effectually  removed;  and 

that,  by  death.  Lord had  freed  himself  from  one  whom  his  own 

conscienee  whispered  lie  had  every  cause  to  v^ard  as  an  hereditary  and 
hnmitigahle  enemy. 

^But  laj  gloomy  tale  wearies  yon,  and  I  shall  pass  some  immaterial 
details,  and  give  you  its  sad  denovemejuL 

**  For  several  weeks  Miss  Meadows  and  I  resided  in  humble  lodgings  at 
an  obscure  fieum-house — ^that  a  warmer  feeling  than  Mendship  should 
arise  between  persons  so  singularly  brought  together,  and  so  similarly 
ciieamstanoedso  £ar  as  adverse  fcnrtune  went,  may  easily  be  accounted  fer. 
There  was  a  mehincholy  feeling  lesociated  with  this  iU-feted  lady,  that 
insensibly  changed  compassion  into  love,  and  I  proposed  that  one  destiny 
thould  be  oars,  and  that  we  dbould  share  the  goods  and  ills  of  life  toge- 
ther. The  offer  of  protection  even  so  wretched  as  mine  was,  to  one  so 
desolate  was  desirable.  She  hesitated,  bat  accepted  it  The  truth  was 
afterwards  fatally  disclosed — six  years  had  not  oUiterated  her  deep  attach- 
ment for  the  Ranger,  and,  tfaoi;^  dead,  the  memory  of  a  first  anid  ardent 
love^  painftdly  returned. 

2t2 
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"  The  day  was  fixed ;  and,  as  the  mterveomg  hours  wore  away,  I  oib- 
served  that  my  promised  bride  became  more  nenrous  and  despoodh^. 
She  saw  that  ner  melancholy  pained  me,  and  stroye  to  oreroome  it.  Tne 
straggle  was  vain — for  evea  in  the  presence  of  the  living  lover,  tlie  image 
of  the  dead  oresented  itsel£  I  respected  her  sorrow,  and  the  constant 
with  which  nrst  love  was  cherished,  raised  Mary  in  my  estimation,  and 
made  me  more  anxious  to  gain  a  heart  whose  affections  had  stood  the 
test  of  time,  and  was  so  well  worth  winning. 

*'  The  day  at  last  arrived — oh,  God!  will  it  ever  be  forgotten!  The 
place  where  the  fortunes  of  two  friendless  beings  like  us  were  to  be  united 
mdissolubly  was  in  perfect  keeping^ — ^fbr  of  village  churches  it  was,  I 
think,  the  lowliest  in  England.  We  presented  ourselves  at  the  altar-* 
the  words  which  bound  us  eternally  were  spoken — and  the  blessing  was 
pronounced.  Mary,  with  difficulty  had  made  the  necessary  responses  to 
the  clergyman — her  voice  was  tremulous,  and  her  cheeks  pede  as  the  oJd 
monument  which  stood  beside  us. 

''  I  pressed  the  kiss  of  marriage  upon  her  bloodless  lips,  when  a  low 
continued  groan  immediately  behind,  caused  both  to  look  round  hastily. 
A  tall  and  powerful  young  stranger,  dressed  in  the  plain  costume  of  a 
gentleman,  out  whose  sun-lmmt  features  and  bronzed  hands  betrayed  the 
action  of  a  tropic  sun,  leaned  against  a  pillar  that  supported  the  gallenr, 
and  bent  his  eyes  upon  the  bride,  as  if  nis  whole  soul  was  concentrated  m 
the  look.  A  thought  like  lightning  crossed  my  mind — it  was  the  Ranger! 
« lijiss  Meadows'  eyes  had  followed  mine,  and  my  suspicion  touching 
the  stranger  received  instant  and  fatal  confirmation.  She  shrieked 
one  word — *  William!' — and  fell  back  in  my  arms — dead! 

'^The  sensation  this  fearful  occurrence  caused  cannot  be  described. 
Three  or  four  peasant-girls,  whom  curiosity  had  brougbt  to  the  churdi  to 
witness  a  bridal  ceremony,  flew  to  the  asristance  of  one  removed  now 
beyond  earthly  misfortune.  For  my  part  the  blow  unexpectedly  deli- 
vered, fell  with  astounding  force,  and  eveiy  energy  was  paralysed. 
Not  so  the  stranger.  With  perfect  physical  and  mentsd  power  he  stepped 
forward,  and  took  the  dear  departed  m  his  arms.  All  stared  in  vronder, 
but  none  interrupted  him.     He  laid  his  lips  to  hers. 

"  '  Cold,  already!'  he  murmured.  '  Well,  Mary,  nou^t  remains  but 
to  avenge  thee.  Ttoo  visits,  and  at  long  intervals,  have  I  paid  to  a  fiither's 
murderer  and  thine — the  third  and  last,  shall  be  made  more  speedily.' 

^*  Again  he  pressed  the  bloodless  lips  of  the  dead  bride— replaced  the 
body  in  the  arms  of  a  peasant-giri,  and  strode  from  the  church,  unknown, 
unquestioned,  and,  but  by  me,  unsuspected. 

*^  Over  the  melancholy^nafe  of  a  tragic  scene  I  draw  the  curtain,  and 

what  followed  is  merely  conjecture.     The  third  morning  after  the  funeral 

of  one  who  was  and  was  not  a  vrife,  the  Ekffl  of  ,  and  his  wretched 

confederate,  the  poisoner,  were  found  dead  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  park. 

The  villanous  ally  of  Lord  ^^— —  had  perished  by  a  pistol-shot,  the  eari 

had  been  stabbed  to  the  heart.     It  was  said  that  to  the  body  of  the  latter 

a  placard  had  been  attached,  and  the  name  of  the  murderer  boldly  affixed 

to  it — startling,  however,  as  the  occurrence  was,  it  was  not  only  wrapped 

in  mystery,  but  no  pains  vrere  taken,  af)»r  a  few  days'  d^nonstration  of 

activity,  to  ascertain  the  perpetrator  of  this  double  murder." 

"  And  what  was  the  Ruiger's  fate?"  I  inquired. 

**  Heaven  alone  can  tell,"  was  the  outcast's  reply;  <<  if  still  existing,  his 
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caaneer  may  have  been  like  my  own — a  tangled  web,  in  wbich  misery  pre- 
dominated ;  now  and  again  made  more  wretehed  by  some  feeble  gleam  of 
passing  smishine.  One  happy  era  in  my  life  occurred — ^I  married  a  gipsy 
and  joined  the  wanderers  >- two  years  I  led  a  merry  life— snared  hares, 
made  baskets,  and  when  I  rose  in  the  morning,  neither  could  guess  the 
dinner-hour  exactly,  nor  the  place  where  I  should  sleep  at  night. 

<<  Well,  it  was  a  careless  and  a  happy  epoch  in  my  existence — ^too 
bappy  to  please  my  evil  genius — I  got  orunk,  was  crimped,  sent  to  the 
Pemnsnla,  wounded,  deserted,  and  discharged.  Like  greater  heroes,  my 
military  deserts  passed  unrewarded — ^the  crime  was  made  a  set-off  ag^ainst 
the  wound — I  was  landed  at  Portsmouth — turned  adrift  upon  the  world 
'Without  a  rap,  and  told  to  bless  God  and  Colonel  0*CaIlaghan,  for  ba- 
lancing my  account  so  mercifully.  Hither  have  I  made  my  way  in 
search  of  my  bereaved  consort — whether  during  three  years  she  has 
played  Penelope,  and  rejected  conjugal  consolation  is  a  doubt — but,  should 
my  worst  fears  be  confirmed,  as  I  have  already  withstood  two  matrimo- 
nial visitations  manfully,  with  the  aid  of  ^  rum  and  true  religion,'  I  may 
manage  to  survive  a  tmrd.  Excuse  me,  sir,  1*11  drink  your  health  at 
parting,  and  then  resume  my  march  with  a  stouter  heart,  thanks  to  your 
nogpit^ity." 

He  said,  finished  his  brandy  and  water  at  a  draught,  and  rose  te  leave 
the  room.     I  placed  a  sovereign  in  his  hand. 

"  Money!  and  gold  too!"  he  exclaimed.  "  For  three  years  I  have  not 
been  owner  of  so  much.  Farewell !  1*11  neither  bless  nor  thank  you — no, 
FIl repay  the  favour  better — I  have  run  the  round  of  life— started  Lord 
's  son-in-law  elect,  and  ended  in  marrying  a  gipsy.  When  you 
become  a  broken  man — credit  gone — the  last  shilling  in  the  comer  of 
your  pocket — and  the  last  friends  answer  *  Not  at  home' — what  do  you 
mtend  to  do?" 

*'  You  have  drawn  an  agreeable  picture,  which,  however,  I  do  not  in- 
tend te  realise;  but  should  I  ever  be  in  the  pleasant  position  you  have 
sketched,  I'll  neither  make  application  to  my  friends,  nor  experimentalise 
upon  the  highway." 

**  And  wmit  wdl  you  do  ?"  inquired  the  wanderer. 

"  Precisely  what  you  did  when  you  abandoned  your  brown  Penelope- 
list!" 

^^  Bah!"  exclaimed  the  outcast ;  **  occupy  diat  semblance  of  a  coffin — 
a  sentry-box — be  caned  by  the  sergeants— cursed  by  the  officers — con- 
fined to  barrack  if  you  cough  upon  parade — and  pack-drilled  if  you  miss 
tattoo.  Pish!  go  to  the  West  Indies  at  once,  and  sell  your  person  regu- 
larly. No,  no — be  free — turn  gipsy — inquire  for  me,  and  111  give  you 
an  mtroduction." 

He  said — ^gave  me  a  wink  and  bow— opened  the  door,  and  passed  the 
window  whistling. 

"What  a  strange  wreteh  it  is!"  I  murmured,  as  he  disappeared. 
"  Marvellous  determination — courage  which  sets  fortune  at  defiance — the 
hero  blended  with  the  blackg^uard — the  union  of  qualities  opposite  as  the 
Antipodes.  Hamlet,  thy  mad  philosophy  was  true,  '  What  a  piece  of  work 
is  man!*  " 

"Mary!"  exclaimed  a  voice  in  the  passage,  and  vnth  that  ominous 
name  the  dream  of  sentiment  dissolved.  ~ 

I  rang  the  bell,  discharged  the  bill,  moimted  my  horse,  and  reached 
<<  mine  inn*'  in  safety-^agonised,  however,  in  every  village  which  I  passed 
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by  some  infernal  OTgaa-grinder  deliyering  Imnfldf  of  a  popular  ballad^  in 
Wbich  the  name  of  ^  Mary"  fenned  "  the  harden  of  the  Botig/' 

At  ^e  remotest  extremity  of  Limmer's  eoffee-room,  I  sat  at  the  oomer 
of  a  table,  oppressed  with  the  deepest  mdanchc^j.  Here  I  was  in  die 
modem  Babylon,  with  ^m  weeks'  leave  of  absence  msexpired,  nothii^  to 
do,  and  a  hnndred  poonds  in  my  pocket.  I  was  so  unfortonately  eomfbft* 
able,  moreover,  that  I  had  nouiing  to  annoy  me.  On  the  preceding 
Christmas  I  had  paid  my  tailor's  bill,  and  it  was  whispered  that  nr^  boot- 
maker  bad  namea  me  to  a  brother  ^  gentleman  of  the  sword,"  wno  bad 
given  lum  for  three  years^  practical  instmcticm  in  book-keeping,  as  m 
paragon  of  pmictuality.  Well,  what  was  to  be  done?  If  I  retomed  to 
the  regiment  every  boay  would  ask  me,  "  What  the  devil  broi^lit 
back?"  As  to  my  having  paid  my  tailor,  were  I  bold  enough  to 
the  assertion,  all,  as  a  matter  of  improbability,  would  disbelieve  me^  and 
with  Irish  gentlemen  I  should  forfeit  casie.  Still  here  I  was  in  a  dead 
fix,  micomfortable  and  independent.  I  to6k  up  the  morning  piqpers— 
nothing  but  filthy  poUtics — Daniel  the  Liberator,  was  abasing  the  world 
at  large,  and  in  retam  the  world  abused  him  heartily.  At  last  I  picked 
up  the  Sunday  Times — ^the  first  things  that  met  my  ^re  were  ibree 
advertisements,  headed  ^'Matrimony."  A  thought  rushed  acroes  mj 
mind — why  should  I  not  try  my  fortune?  I  now  knew  women  wdl — to 
be  sued,  and  not  be  the  suitor,  bow  novel — ^how  delightful.  In  a  moment 
the  thought  conceived  was  executed.  I  sdaed  a  pen,  and  in  ten  minutes 
announced,  in  sporting  parlance,  that  I  was  open  to  ccHmubial  overturesL 
The  intimation  was  thus  delicately  expressed. 

«  MATRIMONY. 

'^  A  gentleman,  aged  twenty-six,  of  high  ftmiily  and  moderate  fijriua^ 
the  member  of  an  honourable  profession,  whose  education  has  been  liberal, 
and  whose  personal  appearance,  he  Batters  himself,  will  not  be  objected  to^ 
wishes  to  form  a  matrimonial  engagement  with  a  lady  of  suitaUe  pofiitm 
in  society.  To  render  that  state  of  human  happiness  supremely  feJicitoaB^ 
the  advertiser  conceives  that  external  advantages  with  mental  aocompGab- 
ments  in  woman  should  be  combined.  If  fortune  on  the  lady*s  part  shoold 
be  superadded,  it  will  form  no  particular  objection.  It  may  be  neoeaaaiy 
to  add  that  the  fullest  explanations  will  be  given  and  required. 

"  Widows  ineligible — applicants  not  to  exceed  twenty-five. 

"  Address  X.  Y.  Z.,  Post-office,  Store-street,  London.'* 

I  fancied  that  no  improvement  could  be  made  upon  this  manifesto^ 
and  at  once  delivered  it  at  the  office  for  advertisements,  and  duly  it  ap- 
peared, heading  the  flank  column  of  the  sabbatical  Times.  No  irnl 
divided  pubUc  attention — it  was  ^'  alone  in  its  gloiy" — and  I  the  only 
matrimonial  candidate  in  the  field. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  twenty-three  letters,  addressed  X.  Y.  Z.,  were 
faithfully  dehvered  to  order — and  then,  alas !  I  discovered  that  I  bad 
made  an  important  omission.  '*  Communications,  post  paid,"  bad  beeA 
forgotten— and  of  that  error,  I  lament  to  add,  country  oorrespoiidente 
took  an  unladylike  advantage.  It  may  be  as  well  to  rexnaik,  that  Bow- 
land  Hill's  penny  re&rmati(m  vras  still  in  embryo,  and  that  all  unwedded 
gentlewomen  who  could  muster  a  sheet  of  paper,  seemed  unanimous  in  tbe 
determination  of  trying  their  luck. 

To  particularise  a  tithe  of  the  letters  I  received  would  be  endless.    The 
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moocb  of  the&ir  ses,  they  Wff  are  yaried     This  may  be  true — and  to 
judge  firom  the  method  of  their  wooing^  I  beliere  it. 

Hie  an^rs  fiies  were  not  more  frequently  changed  on  an  inauspicious 
fislung  day  to  seduce  the  wayward  trout^  masa  feminine  artifice  was  em- 
pioyed  to  luie  me  into  matrimony.  Some  overtures  were  brief  and  busi- 
ness-like, others  more  sentimentaUy  conveyed.  One  lady  had  a  warm 
heart  and  played  the  piano — another,  a  thriving  business  in  an  improving 
tliorough£ar&--and,  thank  God,  nobody  could  call  upon  her  for  a  anilling. 
Numerous  were  the  applicants  with  pleasing  manners  and  elegant  address*— 
gentlewomen  were  not  wanting  who  possessed  that  quiet  and  domestic  dis- 
poation,  which  is  best  suited  to  insure  a  husband's  comforts— some  flattered 
themselves  that  their  perstmal  appearance  would  be  found  agreeable,  and 
others  declared  it  to  be  their  m^ed  determination  to  make  their  fortunate 
possessors  happy  as  the  day  was  long.  More  than  one  fair  suitor  for  my 
hand  modestly  affirmed  that  in  her  proper  perscm  were  concentrated  this 
cardinal  virtues — ^and  the  whole  lot,  without  exception,  were  the  sweetest- 
tempered  ladies  in  existence — impassive  to  the  grossest  abuse — and  if 
laDopped  thrice  a  day,  would  meekly  kiss  the  rod. 

But  before  I  favour  the  gentle  reader  with  a  few  specimens  of  this  in- 
teresting correspondence,  I  must  acquaint  him  that  sundry  of  the  epistles 
I  received  were  any  thing  but  complimentary.  By  a  limitation  (»  age, 
and  the  total  exdusion  of  widows,  I  had  evoked  the  fury  of  these  formidable 
sisterhoods — and  by  antiquated  virgins,  and  ladies  who  had  experienced 
matrimonial  felicity,  and  were  ready  to  resume  the  hymeneal  chain  again, 
the  phials  of  their  indignation  were  drained  upon  my  unhappy  head. 
^  You  stupid  fool,*'  observed  a  pleasant  gentlewoman,  who  wrote  her^lf 
^'  £»ty-three>"  ^^  you  want  a  green  girl  forsooth !  Oh  !  what  an  ass  the 
man  must  be !  Had  you  sought  female  charms  in  full  maturity,  united 
to  maternal  care,  I  mi^t  have  been  weak  enough  to  have  given  your  pro- 
posal a  feivourable  consideration."  In  a  postscript  she  remarked  *'  that  if 
1  had  been  drunk  when  I  wrote  the  advertisement,  and  addressed  a  line  to 
A.  B.,  167,  Star- street,  she  might  compassionately  oblige  me  with  an  in- 
terview." 

The  widow's  letter,  however,  was  a  stinger.  It  is  said  that  a  man's 
eharacter  may  be  judged  by  the  style  of  his  handwriting.  K  a  lady's 
may,  I  shall  only  remark,  that  the  widow's  epistle  was,  what  Tony  Lump- 
kin would  term,  ^'  a  d-— d  crabbed  piece  of  penmanship." 

**  And  so  *  widows  are  ineligible.'  You  good-for-nothing  wretdi !  it 
would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  in  you  folly  or  nudignity  pre- 
dominated. You  are  not  a  man  but  a  monster.  To  insult  an  esti- 
mable and  unfortunate  class,  in  whom  the  ripened  beauty  of  woman  com- 
bines sweetly  with  the  matron's  dignity  ana  discretion.  What  a  wretch! 
Cut  off  widows  fix>m  the  chance  of  matrimony  with  an  unceremonious 
P.S.,  as  a  publican  advertises  for  a  pot-boy,  and  adds,  '  no  Irish  need 
appfr^.' "  AfW  a  jobation  of  two  passes,  a  (mange  came  over  the  s^Mrife 
of  the  lady.  "  Could  I  consider  that  this  silly  and  offensive  postscript  was 
inconsiderately  added  to  a  letter  I  own  most  sensible,  I  mignt  personally 
explain  the  extent  of  your  offence.  I  shall  be  in  the  Soho  Bazaar  at  two 
o'dodc  to-morrow.  I  wear  a  black  mantilla  and  velvet  bonnet,  and  to  pre- 
vent mistakes,  will  have  a  sheet  of  music  in  my  hand.'* 

What  a  beautiful  alternative  lay  in  this  double  proposition  I  To  be 
chitdied  by  virgin  hands,  anno  istatiSy  forty-three — or  grasped  by  a 
desperate  matron  determined  cauie  qui  eoute  to  storm  the  altar  of  Hymen 
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a  deoond  time.     Oh,  no,  ladies !  I'll  give  your  -wbereabouU  -a  inde  betUi, 
and.take  care  you  neither  catch  me  in  Star-street  or  the  hasaar. 

As  these  were  the  first  of  the  yolmninous  oorrespondenoe  lying  <m  the 
taUe,  the  alarming  nature  of  their  contents  half  inclined  me  to  thr6w  the 
remainder,  unopened,  in  the  fire.  But  af^  dinner,  and  nerved  by  a  bottle 
of  old  port,  I  took  courage  and  proceeded. 

Number  three  was  straightforward,  intelligible,  and  unobscured  by  ma- 
trimonial diplomacy.  No  contingent  remaindeis  were  hinted  at — no  re- 
yendonaiy  illusions  were  held  out.  ^  It  was  phiin— and  as  the  feir  writer, 
was  pleased  to  spell  it,  ^^  to  the  pint." 

It  stated  that  the  applicant  was  an  orphan,  and  had  succeeded  to  4O0lL 
in  the  funds,  and  a  greengrocery  establishment  doing  a  snug  busnesBi 
Women  were  liable  to  be  imposed  upon — the  errand-boy  had  collected 
money  and  ran  away — and  Henrietta  Timmins — for  she  did  not  heat 
about  the  bush,  but  nreely  gave  her  name— had  come  to  the  resolution  U> 
end  celibacy  at  once,  and  secure  marital  protection.  If  I  meant  whstfa 
right,  the  Dusiness  could  be  concluded  offhand.  She  would  stand  no 
gammon,  and  it  was  useless  to  try  it  on — as  the  man  never  stepped  in 
shoe-leather  who  could  do  her,  Henrietta,  brown.  She  was  in  years  a 
little  over  the  mark,  but  that  didn't  mgnify.  If  I  wanted  a  bustling 
woman  who  could  turn  her  hand  to  any  thing,  and  a  snug  sitting-down 
into  the  bargain,  she  was  ready  to  come  to  "  the  pint,"  and  no  mistake. 
Since  Bob  Short  had  mizzled  with  thirteen  bob  and  a  tanner,  she  ooold  trust 
nobody  no  how.  Betsy,  she  thought,  was  honest — ^but  she  kept  company 
of  late  with  a  Landseer — and  troopers,  she  heard  her  poor  mother  cS^ssi 
say,  were  never  no  good  to  girls.  When  she  closed  the  shop,  she  would 
meet  me  any  night  in  the  back-pariour  of  the  F(»tune  of  War.  Hiere 
preliminaries  could  be  settled — and  if  I  was  a  gent,  she  expected  I  would 
not  attempt  to  come  it  Hookey  Walker,  but  draw  it  mild,  and  state  what 
rowdy  I  could  stump  up. 

There  were  passages  in  Miss  Timmins*  letter  which,  from  the  peculiarity 
of  the  language,  were  rather  puzzling ;  but  the  whole  was  tolerably  com- 
prehensible. It  was  a  very  promising  prospect,  no  doubt — but  averse  to 
business  from  my  youth,  I  declined  taking  legal  possession  of  the  &ir 
Henrietta  and  No.  11^,  Leg-alley— and  consequently  the  back-pariour 
of  the  Fortune  of  War  was  left  unvisited. 

It  took  me  a  summer's  day  to  wade  through  the  exuberant  temptations 
held  out  to  encourage  me  to  enter  directly  into  the  holy  and  honouraUe 
estate.  In  the  numerous  candidates,  I  could  trace  the  lady's-maid  and 
nursery  governess  as  being  predominant,  and  disting^uish  the  outpourings 
of  frosted  virginity  from  tne  girlish  folly  (^  fifteen.  The  styles  were  also 
different  as  the  paper  employed  to  waft  their  hymeneal  hankerings — and 
while  some  were  pathetic,  others  were  innocently  playful.  One  Inttei 
daux  was  punctuated  ¥dth  such  precision,  that  it  might  have  been 
imagined  the  ghost  of  lindley  Murray  was  standing  at  the  writer  s  elbow 
^-another,  imtrammelled  by  rules  of  art,  claimed  a  bold  freedom,  and  set 
orthography  at  defiance.  It  was  all  permissible — for  if  Lord  Loggerhead 
— authoritatey  Doctor  Pangloss — in  right  of  his  peerage,  was  entitled  to 
spell  physician  with  an  F,  why  should  not  a  lady  be  tJlowed  to  throw  a 
couple  of  D's  into  idolatry? 

The  ordeal  was  nearly  ended — ^two-and-twenty   letters  had  passed 

"^^view,  and  the  last  lay  unclosed  upon  the  table.     I  took  it  up  respectfully 

-4he  air  of  the  envelope  was  aristocratic,  while  C\xpA.  bestrode  a  lion  on 
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tlie  seal.  The  direction  was  the  perfection  of  caHgraphy— the  letters 
seemed  formed  with  a  crowquill  in  the  hand  of  Cupid.  The  war^vas 
carefully  cut  round — ^for  to  violate  the  integrity  of  tne  seal  would  have 
been  ahsolutely  felonious.  Gently  the  dear  enclosure  was  liberated,  and 
as  I  read  love's  missive,  at  every  third  sentence  I  pressed  the  paper  to  my 
fips. 

Thus  ran  the  epistle  :-^ 

'^  Timidly  I  iske  up  my  pen — while  maiden  modesty  whispers,  that 
delicacy  should  restrain  an  unpulse  which  some  secret  agency  forces  me  to 
obey.  Accident  placed  your  advertisement  in  my  hand— I  read  it  to 
smile  at  the  absiudity  I  had  hitherto  attached  to  such  imusual  means  of 
making  the  misery  of  a  desolate  heart  known  generally  to  an  imsympa- 
thising  worid.  But  ere  I  had  completed  a  hasty  perusal,  the  smile  died 
on  my  pallid  lip — the  rose  &uled  on  my  cheek — my  puUe  intermitted—- 
and  I  sank  famting  on  the  ottoman.  Oh,  God !  the  conviction  flashed 
strongly  as  instantaneously  across  my  mind,  that  in  him  who  worded  that 
dear  paragraph,  the  arbiter  of  my  destiny  existed — lord  of  a  heart  that 
never  owned  the  throb  of  love  before." 

Oh !  was  not  this  confession  more  than  overpowering — so  innocently 
and  so  beautifully  descriptive — I  wa^  the  master  of  her  destiny — and  loid 
of  a  heart  that  never  felt  a  twinge  of  love  before. 

'^  Oh !  what  have  I  not  madly  hazarded — your  contempt,  and  my  own 
self-reproaches  for  ever.  Yet  spare  the  wealmess  of  a  woman — feel  pity 
iov  her  madness.  She  loves — ^  not  wisely,  but  too  well.'  A  passion  never 
known  before  has  burst  the  stem  barrier  of  prudence — and  on  the  com- 
pasnon  of  him  her  feite  depends — on  whose  smile  hangs  life,  but  whose 
frown  would  be  annihilation." 

I  laid  the  letter  down — ^was  I  dreaming,  or  wrapped  only  in  a  waking 
reverie  ?  Not  at  all — the  letter  was  written  on  substantial  satin  paper, 
and  the  life  or  death  of  a  most  interesting  female  was  actually  plaoed  at 
my  di^sal. 

^'  With  humUed  feelings  I  have  confessed  my  weakness — but  with 
woman's  dignity  let  me  turn  to  a  proud  remembrance  which  again  recalls 
the  colour  to  my  pallid  cheeks.  The  child  of  nature,  I  have  heard  that 
vice  exists  on  earth,  and  know  it  but  by  the  name.  The  words  of  love  have 
never  reached  my  ear — no  lips  save  those  of  kindred  have  e'er  been 
pressed  to  mine — and  like  the  crystal  which  never  has  been  breathed  upon, 
my  mental  piuity  is  as  stainless." 

Saints  and  angels !  here  was  a  jewel  above  price.  No  "  Ton  my  life 
you're  an  adorable  creature  V*  buzzed  into  her  ear  ten  times  a  night  by 
mincing  puppies  in  a  country  ball  room,  and  crystal  purity,  and  lips  un- 
breathed  on.  '^  By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves,"  the  long-sougnt  she 
was  found! 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  was  precisely  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Further  conunimications  must  be  delicately  conducted,  and  for 
the  present  a  strict  incognita  was  insisted  on.  Adelaide  Mowbray — ^the 
charming  name  was  intrusted  to  me  in  strict  confidence — would  solicit  an 
immediate  answer^  and  on  that  answer,  further  proceedings  t>n  her  part 
must  be  dependent. 

As  I  laid  the  dear  epistle  down,  my  eye  carelessly  lighted  on  the  over* 
ture  of  Henrietta  Timmins,  and  I  could  not  but  institute  a  comparison* 
<<  After  I  shut  the  shop,'*  quoth  Henrietta,  "  Fll  meet  you  in  the  back- 
parioor  of  the  Fortune  of  War,"    Heavens!  were  the  very  locality  of 
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Leg^ey  named  to  Adelaide  Mowbray^  ilie  abode  niglit  wave  bAalL  Sl» 
cross  the  tlueshold  of  a  yidgar  eabaret!  Wl^  dhe  wovla  as  soon  danoe 
tile  PoDca,  or  kiss  m  the  ling  at  Gceenwidi  nir.  I  instantly  replied  to 
Adelaide's  ^istLe—oommitted  the  remainder  to  tihe  flames — and  ireni  to 
aleep^  murmuring  blessings  on  the  dear  incognitiL 

Great  was  my  astonishment  next  morning  when  I  saw  a  haclmey-eoaA 
stop  at  Limmer  s,  and  then  and  there  deposit  the  p»8on  and  eflEeeta  of 
mine  honoiured  uncle,  the  generaL  What  the  deTU  at  this  time  of  the 
year  had  brought  the  old  gentleman  to  town  ?  Whoi  eom^MKred  with 
London  in  July^  I  c^ien  heard  him  dedaxe  that  the  Pontine  mmfaes  wen 
salubrious.  No  conunon  business  induced  him  to  leare  his  abiding-plae^ 
and  I  impati^itly  waited  for  a  disdosnre  afber  dinner — for  the  aft- 
important  eonoems  of  the  ex-commander  weie  always  communicated  cr 
discussed  with  a  bottle  of  port  at  his  dhow. 

Said  the  general,  '^  I  have  latteriy  been  recdviDg  orders  of  readBneas 
fer  my  last  mardi,  and  the  rout  may  come  unexpectedly.  There  is  one 
thing  that  gives  me  uneasiness,  and  it  wo«dd  be  a  great  rdief  if  it  weie 
removed.  That  d — d  scoundrel,  the  lawyer,  is^  as  you  know,  next  in 
suooesrion,  and  failing  you  and  your  male  issue,  in  strict  entail  Uie  estates 
must  descend  to  him.  Did  I  but  contemplate  siieh  an  event  there  is  not 
a  twig  growing  on  the  property  I  would  leave  stan^ng.  Tour  nianiage 
is  the  <mly  object  I  hare  on  earth,  and  if  you  would  make  an  old  man's 
parting  hours  comfortable,  you  would  take  a  wife,  and  extJngniidi  eveiy 
diance  of  a  villanous  succession,  to  what  has  been,  since  tiie  days  of 
the  Cooqueror  an  honoured  name." 

^^  But  what  could  have  tempted  you  to  come  up  to  town  in  the  dog* 
days,  my  dear  uncle  T*  I  inquired. 

^  Why,  and  in  a  word,  to  get  you  married,  Frank,*'  retomed  Ae 
general.  ^Come,  dont  despair.  I  know  you  made  sad  bungling  in 
your  last  attenqsts.  Yours  were  fEdse  movem^its  all  through.  One 
flank  turned  by  the  cook,  the  other  by  a  school  girl,  widi  a  French 
pojodle,  and  the  lady  you  selected  for  the  altar  tun^  out  to  be  better 
suited  for  the  straw !  Ha !  ha !  Frank,  you'll  not  forget  three  Maiys  m 
a  hurry." 

^  £%ad  !*'  I  muttered  to  myself  ^^  nor  the  fourth  Mary,  if  you  knew 
but  aU." 

^  Well,  eavircbgty  the  old  sol^mr  has  come  to  your  assistance.  Not  taOc 
with  him,  but  action — and,  let  me  whisper  it  in  your  ear,  the  campaign 
is  opened,  and  I  have  diree  ladies  from  whom  you  may  select  the  {utuie 
HArs.  O'Flagherty,"  said  my  uncle  with  a  chudde.  ^'  loa  didn't  expect 
this,  Frank,  eh  V 

"  Why  fieath,  no,  sir.  Have  they  sent  in  their  testimonials?"  I  inquired, 
doolly. 

^^  Sent  in  their  testimonials  ?  Wl^  what  the  devil  does  the  fellow 
drive  at  ?"  exclaimed  the  commander. 

^  I  merely  wiafaed  to  see  what  ihey  had  to  say  far  themselves^'*  I 
replied,  "and  yet  they  could  scarcely  have  seen  the  oonditionsL  No 
indow  need  iqiply)  nor  any  lady  over  five-and-twenty." 

"  Why  what's  the  matter  with  the  man?"  and  the  general  eyed  me  aos- 
pBciously.  "  Have  you  been  rambling  this  way  kmg,  or  is  it  only  a  xadi 
pull  at  the  brandy  bottle  ?" 

"  I  have  neither  got  drunk  nor  desiraiU — ^I  have  only  advertiaed  far  a 
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^  Oh!  mad  ifx  a  thousaiuL'' 

*^  And  have  had  three-azid-twentj  appHcations  for  the  honour  of  ray- 
hand — and  a  wholesale  supply  of  youth,,  heaoty,  and  fortune  offiBied  for 
me  to  pick  and  choose  &om. 

"  I  can  scarcely  helieve  you,  Frank.'* 

'^  Fact — ^'pon  my  life — and  if  you  will  hut  walk  with  me  to  the  Fortune 
of  War,  in  the  hack  parlour,  you  shall  he  introduced  to  your  nieoe  elect. 
Of  course  you  will  hecome  trustee  to  the  Leg-alley  settlement,  and,  while 
preliminaries  are  discussed^  stand  the  heavy  wet — and,  as  the  lady  will 
express  it,  stump  up  rowdy  to  huy  the  Hcence  afterwards.'' 

''  I  cannot  understand  yon,  'pon  my  soul — ^your  yezy  language  is  incom* 
prehensible,"  observed  the  old  gentleman. 

I  had  fortunately  preserved  Miss  lunmins'  proposal  from  the  "  fell 
swoop*'  which  had  annihilate  Ae  other  specimens  of  female  penmanship. 
I  handed  the  document  to  the  commander,  and,  as  he  read  it,  ex[^ained 
the  meaning  of  the  term  ^^  Hookey  W<dker,"  and  some  other  peculiar 
phrases  used  by  Henrietta  Timmins,  very  meaning  and  expressive,  hut 
seldom  heard  in  West-end  drawing-rooms. 

^  Now  I  begin  to  oompreh^od  the  business,*'  said  the  general,  with  a 
smile,  '^  but  111  be  shot  if  you  did  not  seriously  alarm  me,  for  I  thought 
yoor  upper  stoir  had  got  out  of  order— and  so  on  my  next  visit  to  town, 
mstead  of  lookmg  for  you  at  Limmer  s,  I  had  better  drive  to  Leg-lane," 
and  the  old  gentleman  laughed  heartily  at  the  strange  £ancy. 

"  When,''  I  replied,  *^  my  honoured  uncle  shall  receive  a  hearty  wel- 
come. Well  give  you  up  the  room  behind  the  shop,  and  Henny  and  I 
can  sleep  under  the  counter,  while  you  remain  in  town." 

^  But  to  be  serious,  Frank,  and  come  to  matrimony  in  reality." 

<<  Just  my  dear  uncle  let  it  stand  over  until  to-morrow,  as  1  have  made 
an  appointment  to  meet  a  chosen  emissary  from  the  court  of  Cupid,  to  he 
despatched  to  Leioestep-square  at  eight  o'clock,  by  applicant.  No.  23.'* 

'*  Well,  be  it  so.  I'll  hear  of  another  of  the  Marys  in  a  day  or  two. 
Toa  had  better  leave  your  watch  behind." 

I  took  my  hat  and  cane,  lefk  the  old  gentleman  to  finish  his  port^  and 
read  The  Standard,  and  hastened  to  the  appointed  rendezvous. 

I  am  at  times  inclined  to  be  superstitious,  and  I  fancied  that  the  evening 
expedition  did  not  conunence  imder  fevourable  auspices.  In  Prince's- 
street  I  encountered  a  middle-aged  female,  in  velvet  bonnet  and  Uaek 
mantilla,  and  nothing  wanting  to  impersonate  the  iridow  of  the  bazaar 
hut  the  sheet  of  music.  Were  it  she^  and  was  it  suspected  that  X.  Y.  Z. 
was  within  arm  s  length,  would  she  not  pounce  on  her  victim^  like  a  hawk 
upon  a  pigeon.  But,  thank  Heaven !  she  turned  the  comer,  and  I 
hurried  to  the  place  where  I  should  meet  the  messenger  of  love. 

At  the  side  of  the  square  named  in  the  hUiet  of  the  feir  incognita  I 
perceived  a  woman  walking  by  the  side  of  the  rails,  and  I  crossed  over 
and  slowly  passed  her.  Neitli^  spoke,  hut  both  turned,  and  the  same 
evolution  was  performed  again.  On  this  occanon,  however,  the  lady  ven- 
tured to  take  the  o£Fensive,  and  opened  the  campaign  at  once. 

'^  What  spell,"  she  said,  as  we  rubbed  clothes,  ^  the  last  three  letters  of 
the  alphabet  ?" 

*^  Adelaide  Mowbray,"  was  the  reply. 

"Right!     Follow  me!" 

She  turned  into  one  of  the  smaller  streets  leading  from  Leicester- 
square,  led  the  way  into  a  rneaa  court,  entered  a  public-house,  and  mounted 
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the  stain ;  I  followed  dose  at  her  heek,  and  next  moment  (bond  nrndf 
tete-^'teie  with  the  envoy  of  my  miknown  mistress — she  over  whose 
virgin  heart  I  reigned  lord  paramount. 

"  Tou  are  pimctual,  sir/ 

« I  am  always  so,  madam,  when  a  lady  is  in  the  case." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  i  had  time  allowed  to  examine  the  extenor  of 
this  chosen  minister  of  Cupid, 

She  was  a  stout,  middle-aged  woman,  'and  still  retained  the  remnant  of 
some  heauty.  The  expression  of  the  countenance  was  that  of  bold  good- 
humour  ;  but  the  alhteratiye  expression  of  royal  fimcy  could  not  be 
strictly  iq^plied  to  her.  Forty  and  fat  she  was,  but  fsur  could  not  be 
added.  In  her  complexion  the  rose  predominated  over  the  lily.  Her 
blooming  cheeks  indicated  no  pardality  for  **  thin  potations,"  and  she  was 
evidently  one  of  those  jovial  spirits  with  whom  a  man,  as  they  say  in 
Ireland,  may  venture  to  drink  in  the  dark,  and  never  fear  dishonesty  in 
filling.  She  was  acquainted  with  the  technical  terms  used  in  the  humUer 
inns,  for  when  I  pressed  her  to  take  wine  she  stated  her  preference  for 
alcohol  and  cold  water,  by  the  brief  order  given  to  the  waiter  for  "  brandy 
without."  On  beg^g  to  know  with  whose  society  I  was  honoured,  w 
lady  intimated  that  her  name  was  May  berry. 

The  evening  was  sultry,  and  Mrs.  Mayberry  was  stout,  and  b^bre  nine 
o'clock  the  uiird  order  for  '^  brandy  ¥dthout''  had  been  issued  and 
obeyed,  I  having  fortunately  preferred  sherry.  The  lady  now  became 
more  communicative,  and  I  then  learned  for  the  first  time  that  to  her 
fortunate  influence  over  Miss  Adelaide  Mowbray  I  was  entirely  indebted 
for  the  happiness  I  looked  forward  to.  That  timid  giii  recoiled  £rom  an 
expression  of  her  passion,  and  like  another  victim  to  female  propriety  die 
would  have  never  told  her  love,  but  gone  to  the  grave  a  martyr.  Every- 
thing I  heard  regarding  this  sensitive  girl  rendered  her  a  still  greater 
object  of  interest.  By  mankind  she  had  been  villanously  treated,  and 
between  broken  banks  and  rascally  g^uardians  she  had  been  regulaily 
ruined.  Still  her  prospects  were  immense.  Not  a  soul  stood  between 
her  and  an  unde  in  Timbuctoo — and  no  one  knew  his  wealth — 
while  a  second  cousin  in  Kamschatka  was  reputed  rich  as  a  Jew.  Mni 
Mayberry  added,  en  passant y  that  Miss  Mowbray  had  received  no  remit- 
tances from  either  country  for  some  time,  but  these  inconvenienoes  no 
doubt  arose  through  the  irregularities  of  foreign  posts. 

After  an  hour*s  agreeable  conversation,  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  happy  interview.  Miss  Adelaide  very  properiy  declined  recei?ing 
gentlemen  in  her  lodg^gs — but  under  the  matronly  protection  of  MrsL 
Mayberry,  and  in  the  fullest  assurance  of  my  most  honourable  intentioD^ 
she  would  meet  me  to-morrow  evening  at  an  hotel.  Mrs.  M.  further  inti- 
mated that  she  might  be  able  to  induce  the  child  of  nature  to  stay  smsper 
— at  least  she  would  try  her  influence — and  she  could  do  no  more.  Inese 
grand  preliminaries  being  satisfinctorily  concluded,  the  cabinet  coimdl  Inoke 
up.  A  Govent  Graiden  hotel  was  named  for  the  promised  interview.  When 
parting,  Mrs.  M.  rejected  any  further  refreshment,  but  on  reflecti<m,  as  I 
hinted  that  the  dew  was  bailing,  she  graciously  consented  to  take  '^a 
mouthful  neat  to  keep  the  cold  out,"  and  we  parted  with  a  saered 
promise  that  on  the  next  evening  we  should  meet  at  the  -  in 

Covent  Garden. 

I  rode  to  the  hotel  next  day,  bespoke  a  private  room,  and  ordered 
supper.     My  unde  was  engaged  with  his  lawyer  in  arranging  some  mat- 
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ten  respecting  a  small  purchase  he  had  made  in  Wales,  and  I  left 
lammer  s  for  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and,  as  I  fimcied,  in  good  time 
—— bat  mj  watch  had  lost  ten  minutes — the  cab  in  which  I  embarked 

Inroke  down— and  on  reaching  the in  CoTent  Garden,  I  learned 

that  the  ladies  had  been  there  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  I  desired  the 
waiter  to  show  the  room,  and  on  hearing  us  approach  the  door  Mrs.  May- 
ber^  stopped  me  in  the  passage,  and  intimated  that  she  wished  to  have  a 
brief  conference.  I  accordingly  signalled  the  attendant  to  depart,  and 
accompanied  the  stout  gentlewoman  to  the  lobby  window.  1  fancied  that 
Mrs.  M.  had  been  looking  at  somebody  drinking,  for  in  her  opening 
address  lore  and  heavy-wet  were  singularly  associated. 

**  My  dear  treble  A. — bless  me,  I  mean  X.  Y.  Z. — I  have  had  such 
trouble  with  poor  Adelaide.  I  had  all  but  to  go  down  upon  my  knees  be- 
fore she  would  put  her  bonnet  off.  She's  looking  from  the  window  on 
the  garden.  Steal  gently  through  the  room,  and  for  Heaven's  sake,  dear, 
dear  double  X.,  don't  alarm  her  if  you  can  avoid  it." 

By  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  I  conveyed  an  honourable  assurance  to  Mrs. 
Maybeny  that  her  caution  should  be  attended  to,  sofUy  unclosed  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  saw  the  longed-for  incognita  looking  out  upon 
the  market-place.  She  heard  me  approach  distinctly,  but  still  she  ga^ed 
at  the  flower-stands  before  her.  Virgia  trepidation,  no  doubt,  had  sent 
the  blood  careering  to  her  brow,  and  the  flush  upon  her  glowing  cheeks 
would  have  charmed  ^^  the  red,  red  rose,"  ay,  or  the  peony  itself.  I 
stole  across  the  carpet — ^my  step  would  not  have  broken  the  siesta  of  a 
mouse — gently  I  inserted  my  arm  round  her  waist,  caught  her  hand  in 
mine,  and  pressed  her  to  my  bosom.  Maiden  trepidation  I  supposed  had 
oTercome  aer  altogether— passively  she  rested  in  my  arms,  stranger 

atiU, 

'Twas  the  first  time  man  dared  so  much. 
And  yet  she  chid  Dot ! 

Mrs.  Mayberry,  who  had  witnessed  my  insidious  advance  from  the  door- 
way, thought  it  time  to  figure  in,  and  scuttling  across  the  room,  she  ex- 
daamed,  "  Come,  my  sweet  Adelaide,  don't  ye  be  frightened,  child,  but 
turn  those  pretty  eyes  of  yours  upon  a  gent  tnat  all  but  adores  you." 

The  action  was  suited  to  the  wora,  and  one  energetic  sweep  of  the 
arms  of  the  commissioner  of  Cupid  placed  us  in  full  front.  A  scream,  any 
thing  but  theatrical,  burst  from  Miss  Adelaide  Mowbray,  while  I  recoiled 
three  paces  back,  for  in  the  child  of  nature,  whose  crystal  purity  had 
been  unsullied  by  man's  breath,  I  recognised  at  a  glance  the  relict  of 
Colonel  Cleaveland,  C.B.,  and  the  levanter  from  Mrs.  Screwup's  select 
establishment! 

Mrs.  Mayberry,  well-accustomed  as  she  was  to  the  finest  displays  pro- 
duced by  stage  effect,  was,  as  she  afi;erwards  emphatically  expressed  it, 
<^  regularly  flabbergashed"  and  such  was  her  astonishment,  that  she 
actually  called  ^<  the  child  of  nature**  Mary  Jones.  For  my  part,  after 
the  first  surprise,  I  was  the  only  one  wno  seemed  satisfied  wiih  the 
sudden  denouement  of  the  drama,  and  simply  observed,  "  that  an  un- 
expected meeting  with  an  old  acquaintance  was  most  agreeable." 

With  Miss  Adelaide  Mowbray  the  power  of  acting  was  over,  for  sinking 
on  her  knees,  while  real  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  in  Mtering 
accents  she  implored  me  '^  to  iomve  her." 

<<  Mary,"  I  said,  ^^  I  have  nothmg  to  forgive.  The  lesson  yon  taufffat 
me,  was  worth  the  money  paid,  were  it  twice  told*    Come,  let  me  wipe 
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these  tean  away,  and  as  Captain  O'Flaglieriy  bad  onoe  liie  hnpriwe 
to  kuB  the  relict  of  a  supeoar  (^fioer,  Wll  take  a  nmilar  fiberfy  iridi 
lliaa  Adelaide  Mowlvay. 

^  Well,  do  me  brownr  ezdaimed  Mra.  Jtiayfaeny,  '*iil  tan.  wuim 
head  nor  tail  of  thia.  Maaj,  is  thb  Ae  flat  yaa  plndEed  ao  devcd^at 
Chritfaihaw?" 

^*  Teiy  madam/'  I  replied,  ^  I  am  the  mmffm  qmaiioiiy  sid  the  iden* 
tieal  tpoom  stands  before  you." 

^  Then  my  own  letter  oonfirmed  the  &U  extent  of  vay  wort liliiii  mum, 
Was  it  fomut  Captain  CFbgherty?" 

her  eyes  aside. 

*'  It  feQ  unhiddly  into  the  hands  of  Jflrs.  Screwiy  waa  resid  lor  Ihe 
edificaidon  of  the  inmates  of  her  select  estahlishmetit--^and  the  break&st- 
taUe  community  resolveditself  into  aoommittee  of  the  irhole  hoaee,  totake 
its  merits  into  consideration.  In  the  course  imanimonshr  adopted  I  ene 
a  dissentii^it  voioe,  and  were  it  not  that  Ibrtonatdiy  an  O  was  prised  to 
my  patronymic,  my  fimcy  lor  pistol-practiee  ascertained,  and  obeeme 
hints  held  out  respecting  horsewhipping,  yoa  and  I  should  have  been 
reg^ularly  gaaetted  m  the  Chrotdde^  and  our  course  of  lore  made  knowa 
from  *  Indus  to  the  Pole.'  But,  oome,  supper  must  be  ready,  let  «s  ftr> 
get  ^  past,  and  enjoy  the  present.     What  say  you,  Mn.  Maybenry  T' 

<^  Why  I  say  that  you're  one  dP  the  heartiest  chaps  I  ever  met  with— a 
good^m  and  no  mistake." 

I  TBBz  the  beU — svqpper  came  up — my  perfect  good-humour  restored 
the  ^nnts  of  the  c(dond[*s  relict  to  their  customary  booyaDey,  while  her 
stout  confederate  was  soon  in  ''  glorious  mood.'*  Fxom  anooier  flaak  of 
Champagne  out  flew  the  cork,  with  the  report  of  a  pocket  pistol.  ^  AM 
went  meny  as  a  marriage  beU."  Mary  and  I  laughed  over  the  former 
*'  passages  of  our  loye,'*  and  Mrs.  Mayberry  intimated  her  fiiendly 
fe^ings  by  bidding  ^^bad  luck  to  me  if  she  wash'd  it,"  to  whiiA 
amiaMe  sentiment  she  turned  down  a  full  bumper.  Carpe  <&m  was  the 
Older  of  the  eyening,  and  three  jollier  indiyiduals  oould  not  have  been 
discoy^ed  within  the  bills  of  mortolity. 

^'  Mrs.  Maybeny,"  I  said,  ^  your  philosophy  is  after  my  own  heart — 
'  laugh  when  you  can* — and  let  old  care  hang  himself  in  his  own  garten^ 
if  he  have  any." 

^  Bight,  captain,"  was  the  re{^,  ^'  I  have  buffeted  the  world  from  a 
baby,  and  was  ney^  £Eurly  beaten  yet** 

*^  Tour  experiences  of  life  as  it  is,  must  be  extenrive,"  I  said. 

^^  Well,  I  nave  seen  a  little  in  my  time,"  returned  the  lady.  "  Don't 
you  think,  captain,  that  '  brandy  without'  would  he  a  proper  ^i^iri^y^  tb 
cold  Champagne  T* 

« Ittdubitahly.'' 

'^  Order  it  for  three.  Come,  Maiy,  no  gammon;  any  you  leave  HI 
finish,  and  while  we  are  discussing  it  the  captain  shall  hm  a  few  lou^ 
sketches  of  real  life." 

Up  came  the  alcohol,  and  Mrs.  Mayberry  thus  contmoed : 

*'  My  parmts  were  professianals, — and  I  may  almost  say  that  I  was 
bora  upon  the  stagey  for  my  mother  lay  in  at  the  end  of  the  ban^ 
immediately  behind  the  curtain.  I  received  a  theatrical  educatao^ 
danced  a  homppe  at  six  years  old,  and  at  twelve  was  encored  nightly  in 
^  l^ice  Young  Maidens.'    At  fifiteen  I  entered  into  die  marriage  estate^ 
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Jiflvi^  bestowed  my  band  and  fiirtime  on  a  gendeman  who  was  clown  to 
the  eompanj; 

^  I  cannot  say  that  the  leminiseenoes  of  my  first  maniage  are  agvee- 
aUe.  My  htuMmd  was  a  vidgar  brute,  and  when  dnmk — ^which  was  as 
cAen  as  lie  had  means  to  make  himself  so— he  was  a  savage.  If  whofe- 
aome  oonectum  would  f onn  a  good  wife,  I  should  have  been  an  ezceilent 
ooae,  for  I  was  seldom  without  a  black  eye.  We  dragged  on  £bar  yean 
togedier — I  &ncy  we  oould  not  have  managed  it  mnch  longer — ^when  ae- 
cident  dissolved  the  uni(m.  Oar  benefit  at  RoyBton  fiur  turned  out  a 
Immper— and  when  it  was  aseertained  that  we  ^ould  pocket  actually  one 
pound  seven,  Joe  got  drunk  fi>r  joy,  and  in  tiie  last  act  broke  his  neck  in 
tnrowii^  a  somerset. 

**  Three  orfirar  claimants  started  for  my  hand,  fer  I  was  considered  a 
nseftd  woman.  I  selected  a  gentleman  whose  forte  was  light  comedy, 
and  who  was  clev^  at  sleight  of  hand.  A  year  of  oonnubial  felicity  passed 
over — ^the  incidents  of  our  life  the  ordinary  ones — sometimes  a  g^eam  of 
prosperity  followed  closely  by  dead  feilure — one  while  ordered  to  quit  the 
town  by  the  authorities,  and  at  another  assisted  out  of  it  by  the  ohazity  of 
the  humane.  Again  I  was  fitted  to  be  unfortunate,  for  a  second  time  I  was 
left  a  widow." 

'<  What  r  I  exclaimed,  '<did  light  comedy  kidc  the  bucket  ?'* 

"  Oh,  no!  poor  fellow  !  he  was  transported  for  exhibiting  a  little  sleight 
of  hand,  and  forgetting  to  return  the  property." 

I  smiled,  and  requested  the  lady  to  proceed. 

^  The  day  after  his  conviction,  Mr.  Sidney  Mortimer  demanded  a  private 
interview,  and  sdidted  the  honour  of  my  hand.  He  was  our  fiist  tra- 
gedian, and  considered  the  star  of  the  company.  Such  an  offer,  of 
course,  was  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  I  blushed  consent.  As  we  were 
playing  in  the  county  town  where  my  husband,  number  two,  was  in  gaol 
pcevious  to  removal  to  a  tran^rt,  tne  marriage,  for  ddicate  reasons,  was 
strictly  private ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  even  a  clergyman  was  not 
allowed  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 

'^  Whether  this  union  might  have  proved  fortunate,  I  cannot  say,  for  it 
was  the  shortest  of  the  niiole.  Mr.  Mortimer,  in  the  ^'  Stranger,"  had 
been  just  reconciled  to  his  wife,  and  a  crowded  house  dissolved  in  teais^ 
-when  a  young  lady  6tem)ed  from  the  wings,  tore  him  ^m  the  embrace  of 
Mrs.  Haller,  and  claimed  him  as  her  own.  From  a  tin  box  she  triumphantly 
produced  a  certificate  of  her  marriage,  and  poor  dear  Mr.  Mortimer  was 
next  day  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond 
fot  three  months,  and  again  I  was  left  umnated. 

*^  The  dramatic  talent  I  possessed  had  become  gradually  developed; 
and  Mr.  Nutldns,  the  manager,  who  had  recently  lost  his  lady  by  a  gin* 
fever,  formally  {Hroposed  for  me,  and  was  accepted.  On  tins  occasion 
nothing  whidi  could  give  eclat  to  the  wedding  was  omitted.  The  gen- 
tleman who  played  Father  Phi^y  in  the  ^  Castle  Spectre,'  performed  the 
solemn  rites.  The  father  of  HanUet'—oT  more  coRectly  speaking — his 
ghost,  gave  me  away,  and  Ophelia  and  Lydia  Langwsh  asosted  on  the 
nsmpy  occasion  as  bndemaids.  This  cast  in  the  ceremonial  might  araear 
objectionable,  both  being  ^  as  ladies  wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords'— bu^ 
I  believe,  drcumstanced  as  the  company  was,  there  would  have  been 
difficulty  in  finding  any  ladies  who  could  liave.  taken  the  part. 

'^  I  had  now  become  rather  too  stout  for  dancing,  and  therefore  confined 
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myself  to  genteel  comedy,  and  the  higher  walks  of  melodramatie 
acting.  Nutldns  and  I  got  on  tolerably  well,  and  business  was  good— 
one  innate  failing  in  my  husband,  occasionally  emlnttered  our  oonmibial 
happiness — ^Mr.  Nutkins  was  a  dwarf  in  stature,  and  jealous  as  a  Turk. 
Uniortunately,  at  Ipswich,  an  Irish  gentleman  joined  the  company,  and 
took  the  national  business  with  immense  success — he  had  a  rich  brogue^  a 
good  Toice,  tolerable  assurance,  and  fig^ure  for  the  life-g^uards.  In  the 
operatic  casts,  he  and  1  were  necessarily  thrown  together — ^here  his  per- 
formance was  not  satis£actoiy  to  the  manager — Mr.  Nutkins  frequentlb^ 
observing  that  Mr.  OToole's  accolade  was  the  kiss  direct  and  not  thea- 
trical, as  it  should  be.  We  played  only  on  alternate  nights — Mr.  Nutkioa 
was  an  angler,  and  on  idle  evenings  he  amused  hioiself  in  fishing.  Mr. 
OToole,  who  had  no  &ncy  for  the  '  gentle  art,'  occasionally  dropped  in 
to  chat  with  me,  and  somebody  who  saw  him  rising  to  eminence  m  the 
profession,  ill-naturedly  remarked  to  Nutkins,  that  he,  O'Toole,  passed  his 
evenings  at  the  lodgines  of  the  manager,  while  the  manager  was  other- 
wise engaged.  '  Trifles  light  as  air,'  you  know  the  rest,  sir — Nutkins 
returned  unexpectedly — found  Mr.  O'Toole— words  ensued — ^Mr.  N.  de- 
dred  Mr.  O'T.  to  abdicate  his  premises  instantevy  to  which  an  assault  and 
batte^  was  the  answer — Mr.  Nutkins  being  ejected  from  the  window, 
and  ^posited  on  a  load  of  straw  which  fortunately  was  passing.  To 
avoid  the  penal  consequences,  Mr.  O 'Toole  determined  to  levant,  and  I, 
the  unhappy  cause  of  the  break-up  of  a  whole  company,  consented  to 
accompany  nim. 

''But,  alas!  the  inconstancy  c^  the  representative  of  the  O' Triggers, 
went  nigh  to  break  my  heart — Mr.  O'Toole's  attentions  to  the  fiur  sex 
tvere  imbounded,  and  after  setting  the  ladies  of  two  theatrical  commimi- 
ties  by  the  ears,  and  doing  bodily  injury  to  divers  husbands  and  parental 
who  remonstrated  against  his  general  civilities,  he  bolted  one  Uesaed 
evening  with  the  manager's  helpmate,  leaving  this  ill-used  genUeraan 
minus  a  wife,  and  the  '  West  Indian'  without  an  O' Flagherhf,  Poor  Mr. 
Dibbs,  who  was  obliged  to  read,  the  part  of  the  absent  major,  boie  his 
-visitation  with  Cliristian  fortitude,  and  of  conjugal  society  he  was  not  long 
deprived,  Mrs.  D.  being  returned  the  third  evening  anerwaids,  with  a 
polite  note,  stating  that  Mr.  O' Toole  finding  himself  placarded  in  the 
^  Hue  and  Cry,'  as  a  deserter  from  the  Enni^dllen  dragoons,  had  deter- 
mined to  join  a  gang  of  gypsies  for  the  present,  and  therefore  had  no 
occasion  for  a  wife. 

"  Since  that  time,  captain,  I  have  continued  in  happy  independence— 
you  have  had  a  couple  of  escapes  from  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  and  if  you 
would  be  advised  by  one,  whose  matrimonial  experience  has  been  tolerably 
considerable — should  Hymen's  chain  and  the  nangpman*s  noose  be  put  to 
you  as  alternatives,  choose  the  latter — your  sufferings  will  be  shorter.'* 

So  spoke  Mrs.  May  berry — ^the  clock  struck  two,  and  it  was  full  time  to 
terminate  the  symposium.  The  bill  was  paid — the  ladies  committed  to  a 
cab— and  a  trimng  subsidy  slipped  into  the  hand  of ''  the  child  of  nature,' 
as  I  closed  the  door.  Gratenilly  the  donation  was  acknowledged,  and  1 
returned  to  Limmer's,  wondering  in  affaires  du  caur  if  other  men  w«c> 
equally  unfDrtunate,  and  marvelling  why  all  the  Marys  in  the  world  seoned 
to  be  reserved  for  me. 
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RECREATIONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

No.  XXV. 

ELEPHANT  B. 

"  Lucifer —  What  thy  worid  u,  thou  aee'st, 

But  canst  not  comprehend  the  shadow  of 

That  which  it  was. 
**  Cain-'  And  those  enormous  creatures. 

Phantoms  inferior  in  intelligence 

(At  least  so  seeming)  to  the  thhogs  we  have  pass'd, 

Resemhlmg  somewhat  the  wild  habitants 

Of  the  deep  woods  of  earth,  the  hugest  which 

Roar  nightly  in  the  forest,  but  ten-fold 

In  magnitude  and  terror  ;  taller  than 

The  cherub-guarded  walk  of  Eden,  with 

Eyes  flashing  like  the  fiery  swords  which  fence  them, 

Aud  tusks  projecting  like  the  trees  stripp'd  of 

Their  bark  and  branches — what  were  they  ? 
**  Lucifer —  That  which 

The  Mammoth  is  in  thy  world  ;~but  these  lie 

By  myriads  underneath  its  sur&oe."  Caik. 

The  ancients  had  a  notion  that  the  locality  &om  which  the  elephants 
came  had  great  influence  on  their  temper  and  character. 

Thus  we  read  that  "  The  Kinge  of  the  Indians  was  watched  with 
fonre>and- twenty  elephants,  who  were  taught  to  forheare  sleepe,  and 
come  in  their  tumes  at  certaine  houres,  and  so  were  they  most  faithfull, 
carefull,  and  invincible.  And  as  there  be  of  them  three  kindes,  the 
Palustrians  or  Marishye  elephants  are  hfdr-braiued  and  inconstant,  the 
elephantes  of  the  mountaines  are  subtill  and  evill-natured,  lying  in  waite 
to  destroy  and  devoure,  but  the  campestriall  elephants  are  meeke,  gentle, 
docible,  and  apt  to  imitate  men.  In  these  is  the  understanding  of  their 
country  language,  of  obedience  to  princes,  government,  and  offices;  the 
love  and  pleasure  of  glory  and  praise  *.  and  also  that  which  is  not  alway 
in  men ;  namely,  equity,  wisdome,  and  probity."* 

However  fanciful  tms  theory  may  be,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
fact  of  difference  of  temper  and  character.  Among  elephants  may  be 
found  as  vicious  brutes  as  ever  walked  on  four  legs  or  two  either,  and 
also  as  generous,  noble-tempered  animals  as  good  men  ever  delighted  to 
win  to  their  will  by  kindness.  When  Bishop  Heber  was  travelling  in 
Oude,  three  elephants  were  in  his  train.  One  was  described  by  his 
mohout  as  a  fine-tempered  beast,  but  the  other  two  as  great  rascals. 
Between  a  good  elephant  and  its  attendants  there  seems  to  be  the  most 
perfect  understanding.  The  man  who  walks  by  its  side  is  talking  to  it 
all  the  time  they  are  jogging  on,  and  very  often  in  a  jargon  which  no 
one  else  can  understand,  but  which  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  ele- 
phant. "  My  dove !"  «  Take  care !"  "  Well  done,  my  dear !"  "  My 
son  !"  "  My  wife  T  If  a  fault  is  committed,  "  How  could  you  do  that  ? 
if  it  is  often  repeated,  ^'  What  can  you  be  thinking  ofT*  accompanied  by 
a  dig  with  the  sharp  iron  hawkuss  or  ankush  inflicted  by  the  mohout. 

•Topsell. 
Aug. — ^voL.  LxxiY.  wo.  CCXCVI.  2  u 
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I  have  seen  many  strong  instances  of  the  attachment  of  brutes  to 
man;  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  that  feeling  so  strongly  manifested 
as  by  a  very  young  elephant  that  was  brought  to  this  country.  Nerer 
was  parent  more  fondly  caressed  by  a  child  than  was  the  keeper  of 
this  affectionate  creature  by  his  charge.  If  he  absented  himself  even  for 
a  moment,  the  little  elephant  became  restless;  and  if  the  absence  was  con- 
tinued for  a  few  minut^  its  distress  was  quite  painful  to  the  spectator. 
After  trying  the  different  fiskstenings  of  its  prison  with  its  as  yet  weak 
proboscis,  it  would  giro  Tent  to  the  most  lamentable  pipings,  which  only 
ceased  when  its  friend  and  protector  reappeared.  And  then  how  it  would 
run  to  him,  passing  its  infiuLt  trunk  round  his  neck,  his  ann,  his  body, 
and  lay  its  head  upon  his  bosom.  The  poor  man  had  a  weary  time  of 
it:  he  was  a  close  prisoner,  nor  was  he  released  at  night  even ;  for  he  was 
obliged  to  sleep  by  the  dde  of  his  nursling  which  would  have  pined  and 
died  if  left  by  itself. 

But  great  as  is  the  attachment  of  these  animals  to  their  keepers,  and 
obedient  as  they  are,  generally,  even  to  a  tyrannical  mohout,  it  is  dan- 
serous  to  try  their  tempers  too  &r.  "  Of  flkil  the  dumb  beasts,"  quoth 
the  learned  Job  Ludolphus,  author  of  the  '^  Ethioptc  Lexicon,'*  speaking 
of  the  elephant,  '*  this  creature  certainly  shares  the  most  of  human  un- 
derstanding: kind  usage  excites  tiidr  ambition,  contumdy  fires  th^ 
revenge  ;"  and  doubtless  he  will  treasure  up  a  wrong  with  numan  teoa- 
dty,  and  sometimes  avenge  himself  as  cruelly  as  Tiberius  himaelf- 
Keepers  who  have  needlessly  mingled  their  caresses  inth  blows  have  fidt 
the  fatal  effects  of  their  wanton  conduct  Fancying  that  th^  have  the 
animal  entirely  under  their  control,  they  become  the  dupes  of  his  app»- 
rently  submissive  behaviour;  but  the  injiued  animal  bides  his  tame,  an<^ 
taking  an  advantage  of  an  unguarded  moment,  balances  the  accumulated 
account  of  wrong  with  the  death  of  the  wrong-doer.  A  terrible  instance 
of  this  is  recorded  in  one  of  Zoffany's  pictures.  When  the  Viaer — we 
cannot  make  up  our  pen  to  write  Wezeer,  as,  according  to  Mr.  Luie^ 
we  ought — when  the  Vizier  of  Oude  sent  his  embassy  to  meet  Lord 
Comwallis  at  ^Calcutta,  there  was  among  the  elephants  tiiat  carried  the 
baggage,  a  male  with  a  number  of  people  on  his  back.  Tliis  elephant^ 
suddenly  irritated  by  a  violent  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  an  undeserved 
stroke  with  the  penetrating  hawkuss,  snatched  the  unlmppy  driver  from 
his  seat,  held  him  up  in  his  trunk  so  as  to  render  esci^  or  aid  impofiaUe^ 
and,  after  suspending  him,  as  if  in  warning  to  others,  for  a  few  moments^ 
during  which  the  trembling  victim  must  have  endured  the  very  extremity 
of  agonising  fear,  deliberately  dashed  him  to  pieces.  Not  long  ago,  an 
unhappy  ke^)er  was  killed  on  like  spot  by  the  elephant  placed  under  his 
diarge  :  he  had  provoked  the  vengeance  of  the  long-suffering  creature 
by  his  persecutions,  and  paid  the  deadly  penalty. 

In  the  case  recorded  by  Zoffiiny,  the  immediate  aggresdon  wa^  in  all 
probability,  the  last  drop  that  made  the  bitter  cup  overflow;  for,  unleas 
the  animal  be  naturally  of  a  malignant  disposition,  there  is  so  much 
attachment  and  respect  on  the  part  of  the  brute,  that  it  requires  a  lon^ 
course  of  ill-treatment  to  push  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  eiulnrBnoe  ana 
make  him  turn  on  his  keeper.  But  there  are  occasions  when  he  is  not 
less  prcMnpt  to  avenge  an  insult  on  the  spot^  and  such  an  one  oocuned 
during  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century. 
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The  beleagored  cihr  had  for  a  long  time  heen  pressed  by  the  British 
army  attended  by  its  host  of  camp-foUowera*  and  attendants.  The  hot 
season  approached,  and  the  diy  horning  winds  were  at  hand  :  as  they  pre- 
Tailed,  eveiy  tank  and  every  pond  were  dried  up,  and  the  enormous  mul- 
titude of  human  beings  and  cattle  were  thrown  upon  the  wells  alone  for 
their  supply  of  water.  The  scenes  of  confiision  at  these  points  of  at- 
traction may  be  better  imagined  &an  described. 

Two  elephant  driyers  with  their  beasts  were  at  one  of  these  wells 
together,  and  when  the  usual  struggle  and  confusion  amid  a  war  of 
words  were  at  their  height,  one  of  the  elephants,  Ti^iich  was  remarkably 
large  and  strong,  snatdied  from  the  smaller  and  weaker  one  the  bucket 
with  which  his  master  had  proyided  him,  and  which  he  carried  at  his 
trunk's  end.  Loud  and  long  was  the  squabble  between  the  keepers. 
The  little  dephant  quietly  watched  his  oppootunity,  and  when  his  gigantic 
aggressor  was  standing  with  his  side  to  the  well,  retired  a  few  steps,  and 
then  making  a  rush,  came  with  his  head  full  butt  against  his  antagonist's 
ade,  and  tumbled  him  in. 

Here  was  a  pretty  business.  The  surface  of  the  water  was  some  twenty 
feet  below  the  level  of  the. ground,  and  the  immersion  of  the  elephant 
was  not  calculated  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  spring ;  besides,  how 
wras  he  to  be  got  out  ?  Not  tiiat  he  seemed  much  distiu*bed  at  his 
du(Mng,  for,  though  there  were  many  feet  of  water  below  him,  he 
floated  about  at  his  ease,  appearing  rather  to  enjoy  his  cool  retreat,  and 
to  be  in  no  haste  to  use  any  exertion  for  his  deliverance. 

At  length  the  mohout  bethought  him  of  the  fascines  which  had  been 
employed  in  great  numbers  by  the  army  in  conducting  the  siee^  and 
haa  them  lowered  into  the  well,  widi  the  hope  that  the  animal  might  be 
induced  so  to  place  them  under  him  as  gradually  to  raise  himself  to  the 
top.  And  here  was  exhibited  a  stri&ng  instance  of  the  power  of 
man  over  these  massive  creatures,  and  their  quickness  of  perception 
and  obedience.  The  mohout  soon  succeeded  in  making  the  elephant 
understand  what  he  wished  him  to  do,  and  the  sagacious  beast  continued 
to  dispose  of  the  fascines  thrown  to  him  under  his  feet,  to  such  good  pur- 
pose, that  he  soon  was  enabled  to  stand  upon  them.  But  here  the  charm 
of  the  keeper's  ascendency  seemed  to  be  broken ;  for  the  sly  elephant, 
finding  himself  on  firm  footing,  struck  work,  and  quietly  made  the 
most  of  the  deliciously  cold  bath  which  had  so  unexpectedly  fallen  to  his 
share,  revelling  in  a  luxury  which  he  had  not  enjoyed,  for  many  a  day. 
But  what  will  not  the  love  of  arrack  do  ?  The  bather  was  at  last  roused 
hj  the  most  earnest  and  stimulating  promises  of  the  intoxicatine^  draught, 
and  again  began  to  arrange  the  fiiscines  under  his  feet^  till  he  had  raised 
lumseu  so  high  that,  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  masonry  surrounding 
the  top  of  the  wall,  he  was  able  to  step  out  at  the  ei^iration  of  fourteen 
liours  from  the  eonmienoement  of  the  affiur.f 

But  numerous  as  are  the  stories  told  of  tlie  stem  vengeance  of  the 
flephant,  there  are  not  waxxting  instances  whov  the  punishment  inflicted 
by  the  injured  beast  has  beea  of  a  degrading  and  evmi.ludicrons  character ; 


*  Some  idea  of  tiie  oomparative  number  of  camp-followers  attached  to  a  Briiish 
army  engaged  in  Indian  warfine  may  lie  arrived  at  from  the  statement  of  Lieute- 
nant Kiipp,  who,  in  one  case,  gives  80,000  camp-foQowers,  where  the  fighting  men 
were  8000  only. 

f  See  Griffith's  Cuvier. 
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as  if  scorn  and  contempt  were  the  predominant  feelings  tliat  dictated  tJie 
retribution.     The  dirty  water-spout  that  oyerwhelmed  the  treat^erooi 
Delhi  tailor,  who  had  treated  the  elephant  to  a  prick  with  his  needle  in^^eiwi 
of  an  apple;  and  the  muddy  shower  bestowed  on  Lieutenant  Shipp  (who  hai 
irritated  another  by  giving  him  a  large  quantity  of  Cayenne  pepper  between 
two  pieces  of  breaa),  six  weeks  after  the  commission  of  the  offence,  and  as 
a  termination  to  the  caresses  and  fondling  of  the  Heutenant,  are  of  this 
character,  as  well  as  the  delayed  yengeance  of  the  elephant  mentioned  by 
Williamson  under  the  name  of  the  Paugul,  or  fool.    The  Paugul,  who  bad 
most  likely  been  put  upon  like  other  butts  till  he  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
had  refused  to  bear  a  greater  weight  upon  a  march  than  he  liked,  and 
the  angry  quarter-master  threw  a  tent-pin  at  the  head  of  the  obstinate 
beast.     Some  days  afterwards,  as  the  elephant  was  going  to  water,  he 
came  suddenly  upon  the  quarter-master,  seized  him  with  his  tnmk,  and 
lifting  him  among  the  branches  of  a  large  tamarind  tree,  there  1^  him. 
between  heaven  and  earth,  as  being  unworthy  of  either,  to  hold  (ml  if  he 
were  able,  and  g^t  down  if  he  could. 

A  very  intelligent  elephant  was  shown,  some  years  since,  in  a  caravan 
of  wild  beasts  at  a  fieur  in  the  West  of  England.  One  of  those  pracdcal 
jokers,  whose  wit  lies  in  pouring  melted  butter  into  a  friend's  pocket,  or 
conveying  a  putrid  oyster  into  ma  plate,  had  been  doling  out  some  ^- 
gerbread  nuts  of  the  first  quality  to  the  elephant,  who  received  the  in- 
stalments, small  as  they  were,  with  satis&ction  and  gratitude,  manifesting 
the  latter  by  the  spontaneous  performance  of  some  of  his  tricks  between 
the  somewhat  protracted  intervals  of  supply.  Suddenly,  his  beneJactor 
produced  a  large  paper  parcel,  weighing  some  two  or  three  pounds,  and 
presented  it  en  masse.  The  elephant  took  it  as  it  was,  and  consigned  the 
whole  to  his  powerful  crushing-mill.  Hardly,  however,  had  he  swaUowed 
the  dose,  before  he  g^ve  a  loud  roar,  and  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of 
suffering  severely  £rom  internal  heat,  handing — yes,  handing,  for  the 
trunk  acted  as  dexterously  as  a  hand — the  bucket  to  his  keeper,  as  if 
beseeching  for  water,  which  was  given  to  him,  and  of  which  he  con- 
tinued to  pour  floods  sufficient  to  drive  a  mill  down  his  capacious  and 
burning  throat. 

'^  Ha  !"  said  the  joker,  addressing  his  victim^  ''  those  nuts  were  a  trifle 
hot,  old  fellow,  I  guess!" 

''  You  had  better  be  off,"  exclaimed  the  keeper,  ^^  unless  you  want  the 
bucket  at  your  head,  and  sarve  you  right  too.*' 

The  dispenser  of  ginger  and  pepper  took  the  hint ;  for  there  was  an 
angry  glare  in  the  drinker*s  eye,  while  the  distressed  beast  was  pumping 
up  his  sixth  bucketful;  and  in  good  time  he  took  it,  for  he  had  scarcely 
cleared  the  entrance  of  the  show,  when  the  empty  bucket  was  hurled 
after  him  by  the  elephant  with  such  force  and  correctness  of  aim,  that,  if 
he  had  been  a  moment  later,  his  joking  would,  in  aU  probability-,  have 
been  terminated  with  his  life  on  the  spot. 

A  year  had  passed  away,  and  the  wayfarers  from  the  country  villages 
trod  over  the  withered  leaves  that  had,  when  fresh,  green,  and  vigorous^ 
shielded  their  heads  from  the  binning  summer's  sun,  as  they  afain  bent 
their  steps  to  the  same  annual  autumnal  fair,  where  the  elephant  had  been 
before  exhibited,  and  where  he  was  again  ready  to  receive  company. 

Our  joker  was  again  among  his  visiters,  ana,  foigetful  of  his  narrow 
escape  from  the  bucket,  which,  at  the  time,  another  wit  observed  he  had 
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been  near  kicking,  came,  as  before,  witb  one  coat-pocket  filled  witb 
<<  best  nuts,"  and  the  other  with  hot  nuts.  He  gave  the  elephant  two 
or  three  nuts  from  the  best  sample,  and  then  drew  forth  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  hot  one.  No  sooner  had  the  elephant  tasted  it,  tnan 
he  seized  the  coat-tails  of  his  tormenter,  and,  with  one  whirling  sweep 
of  his  trunk  lifted  him  from  the  ground,  till,  the  tails  giving  way,  the 
man  dropped  half-dead  with  fright,  and  with  his  coat  reduced  to  a  jacket. 
The  elephant,  meanwhile,  quietly  inserted  the  end  of  his  trunk  into  the 
pocket  containing  the  best  nuts,  and  leisurely  proceeded,  keeping  his  foot 
on  the  coat-tails,  to  discuss  every  nut  of  them.  When  he  had  finished 
the  last,  he  trampled  upon  the  pocket  containing  the  hot  nuts,  till  he  had 
reduced  them  to  a  mash ;  and  then,  after  having  torn  the  tails  to  rags, 
threw  the  soiled  fragments  at  the  head  of  his  facetious  friend,  amid  the 
derision  of  the  assembled  crowd. 

The  late  tenant  of  the  elephantine  apartments  in  the  Jardin  des 
Planles  manifested,  according  to  a  story  related  of  him,  no  small  sense 
of  discrimination  under  somewhat  unworthy  treatment. 

A  painter  was  in  the  habit  of  choosing  for  his  models  the  animals 
confined  in  the  garden.  When  it  came  to  the  elephant's  tuiTi  to  stand 
for  his  portrait,  the  artist,  wishing  to  represent  the  grim  giant  in  a 
striking  attitude,  employed  a  little  boy  to  throw  apples  into  the  mouth 
of  the  elephant,  thus  obliging'  him  to  keep  his  trunk  uplifted.  The 
apples  were  numerous,  but  tne  painter  was  not  a  Landseer;  and  as 
he  had  not  the  faculty  of  seizing  and  transferring  character  with 
Edwin's  magical  power  and  rapidity,  the  task  was  tedious.  By  the 
master's  directions,  the  boy  occasionally  deceived  the  elephant  by  a  simu- 
lated chuck,  and  thus  eked  out  the  limited  supply. 

Notwithstanding  the  just  indignation  of  the  baulked  expectant,  his 
gourmandise  checked  his  irritable  impatience ;  and  keeping  his  eye  on 
the  still  well-filled  bag,  he  bore  the  repeated  disappointments,  crunching 
an  apple,  when  it  chanced  to  come,  with  apparent  glee. 

At  length,  the  last  apple  was  thrown  and  crunched  :  the  empty  bag 
was  laid  aside ;  and  the  elephant  applied  himself  to  hb  water-tank,  as  if 
for  the  purpose  of  washing  down  his  repast.  A  few  more  touches  would 
have  completed  the  picture,  when  an  overwhelming;  douche  from  his 
well-adjusted  trunk  obhterated  the  design,  and  drencned  the  discomfited 
paioter.  Having,  by  this  practical  application  of  distributive  justice 
executed  judgment  on  the  instigator,  the  elephant,  disdaining  the  boy, 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  mere  instrument  of  wrong,  marched  proudly 
jound  his  enclosure,  loudly  trumpeting  forth  his  triumph. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  modem  times,  the  Amcan  elephant  has 
not  been  brought  under  the  domination  of  man  for  the  purposes  of  utility 
or  parade,  whUst  his  Asiatic  relation  has  been  made  to  minister  so  largely 
to  human  convenience,  and  almost  every  phase  of  oriental  pomp  and 
luxury.  When  Kubla  Khan  amused  himself  with  ornamenting  his 
^^  stately  pleasure  dome" 

Twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 

With  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round ; 
And  here  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills. 
Where  blossom'd  many  an  incense-bearing  tree, 

and  here  these  gigantic  landscape-gardeners  did  good  service ;  for  when- 
ever the  khan  received  informiktion  that  a  handsome  tree  was  growing 
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in  any  place,  he  caused  it  to  be  dug  np  with  all  its  loots  and  the  earth 
about  them,  just  as  Sir  Heniy  Steuazt  has  since  proceeded,  and  what- 
ever were  its  sisse  and  weight,  caused  it  to  be  transported  bj  ele|4iajiti 
to  an  artificial  mount  that  rose  in  the  enclosure,  where  the  tree  was  added 
to  the  verdant  group  that  crowned  the  hilL  Nearly  a  hundred  elephanti 
were  employed  by  Timour  in  conyeying  the  stones  for  building  the  great 
mosque  at  Samarcand ;  and  they  have  been  most  efficiently  used  in  ihe 
East  in  ship-launching,  and  dragging  vessels  on  shore. 

We  pass  oyer  the  cruel  pastime  of  fighting  ihem  with  each  oth^  or 
with  tigers,  wild  horses,  or  dogs,  and  other  barbarous  sports  of  the  Mogul 
amphitheatre.  These  degrading  scenes  want  the  excitement  of  danger 
ana  retributive  excuse  which  dignify  the  hunter*s  crafty  especmlly  when 
the  destruction  of  the  man-eater  is  sought.  Down  to  a  late  period,  aame 
of  these  hunting  expeditions  were  conducted  on  a  scale  of  prodigious 
g^randeur. 

When  the  Nawaub  of  Oude  took  the  field,  which  he  goierally  ^ 
in  the  month  of  March,  ten  thousand  cavalry,  a  like  number  of  infuitry^ 
seven  or  eight  hundred  elephants,  and  firom  forty  to  sixty  thousand 
eamp-foUowers  with  grain  and  merchandise  marched  with  him.  Fran 
his  palace  at  Lucknow  this  host  w^it  forth,  Asoph-ul-doulah  himself 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  line,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  attended 
hj  two  others,  one  bearing  his  state  howdah,  the  other  that  which  he 
used  in  the  chase.  On  each  side  of  the  Nawaub  was  a  prolonged  rank 
of  elephants.  Straight  on  did  this  moving  mass  proceed  r^ardless  of 
consequences,  annihilating  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman,  and  deaf  as  aa 
adder  to  his  cries  for  mercy.  Before  the  prince,  the  land  was  smiling 
with  crops.  He  passed,  and  the  torn  and  trampled  v^^tation  looked  as 
if  a  devastating  hurricane  had  swept  the  country.  Still  onward,  onward 
went  the  tens  of  thousands  hemming  in  daily  whole  herds  of  antelopes 
for  his  highness's  battues,  and  stopping  nightly  at  appointed  stadoos, 
where  every  luxury  that  Vathek  could  have  wished  awaited  the  oourt^ 
till  they  approached  the  stronghold  of  the  bufiSdoes,  leopards,  panthers, 
and  tigers,  in  the  Thibet  mountains.  Here  an  encampment  was  fotmed, 
and,  for  weeks,  the  camivora  that  had  £&ttened  upon  the  flodaaod 
herds  of  the  peasantry,  paid  the  penalty  of  their  ravages  ;  the  hunteis 
thus,  in  some  measure,  making  compensation  for  the  injuiy  done  on  their 
march. 

Those  hunting  armies  have  now  dwindled  awfw  before  European 
rule,  and  the  task  of  clearing  the  country  from  ferocious  beasts  is  left 
to  the  gallantry  <^  such  avengers  as  ^  Koondah"*  and  his  fiirest-rangii^ 
co-mates. 

An  elephant,  when  he  smells  or  sees  a  tiger,  casts  up  his  trunk  almost 
perpendicularly,  trumpets  shrilly,  and  then  immediately  recurving  it^ 
secures  the  lower  part  in  his  mouth,  thus  presenting  to  the  savage  beast 
nothing  but  the  rounded  contour  of  the  exposed  part,  well  protected  by  the 
two  flanking  tusks.  Then  may  be  seen  that  peculiar  determined  expxes- 
sion  on  the  £ax;es  of  the  men,  which  those  who  have  seen  it,  will  never 
forget — an  expression  whicl^  at  length,  leaves  an  indelible  trace  on  tlie 
visages  of  some  old  tiger-hunters,  and  weil  it  may,  especially  if  the  game 
sought  be   a  confirmed  man-eater.     The  Himalaya  mountaineers 

*  See  the  graphic  papers  of  the  Old  Porest  Banger  in  this  maearine. 
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900fn  made  aware  of  ihe  viciiu^  of  one  of  these  murderous  plunderers. 
Firsts  &om  some  lonely  spot,  children  are  missing,  then  a  shepherd  or  shep- 
herdess disappears,  and,  at  last,  the  chief  himself  is  carried  o£f,  as  he  lies 
adeep  under  the  shade  of  his  own  tree. 

It  seems  strange,  that  people  Hahle  to  such  attacks,  should  have  less 
apparent  halutual  terror  of  the  tiger,  than  we  who  yiew  him  in  a  cage. 
The  peasant  will  walk  through  the  high  grass  of  the  jungle,  confident  in 
the  protection  of  his  gods^  or  firm  in  his  belief  of  predestination,  although 
he  knows  that  the  destroyer  lurks  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and,  indeed, 
it  seldom  happens  that  even  the  man-eaters  attack  a  man  when  he  is  in 
action.  They  are  on  the  watch  to  surprise  him  when  he  is  off  bis  guard, 
or  at  rest. 

By  the  way,  the  great  Himalaya  dogs  when  they  are  brought  out  to 
attack  leopards,  are  clad  like  some  of  those  represented  in  the  old  boar 
and  stag  hunts  of  Snyders  and  others,  in  defensive  armour.  A  spiked 
collar  and  breast-plate  protect  the  neck  and  narrow  chest  of  the  dog 
firom  the  deadly  bite  of  die  great  spotted  cat. 

The  shows  of  the  ancients,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  a 
former  chapter,  independently  of  the  mighty  scale  on  which  they  were 
conducted,  exhibit  a  striking  difference  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
modems.  Where  we  have  representations,  they  had  things.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Spanish  bull-fights,  no  national  combats  with  animals 
now  exist  in  Europe.  The  days  of  Orson  Pinnit,  his  bears  with  their 
pinky  eyes,  and  stout  English  mastiffs,  have  long  since  passed  away. 
Bull-baiting  is  happily  extinct ;  and  badger-baiting  rarely  practised,  and 
then  only  ^'  on  the  sly"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  cele- 
brated ratticide  Billy  has  long  since  gone  to  that  bourne  whence  neither 
rats^  dogs,  nor  travellers  ever  return.     It  is  only  in  the  East  that 

All  the  current  of  a  heady  fight 

between  elephants  and  other  great  quadrupedal  gladiators  may  be  wit- 
nessed. We  have,  indeed,  had  our  Van  Amburgh  and  other  dompteurs 
des  biteSf  whose  advent  was  heralded,  some  years  since,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  real  live  elephant  on  the  London  boards. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  great  performer  will  not  be  soon  forgotten 
by  those  who  were  present. 

The  house  was  crowded  to  the  ceiling;  and  when,  at  last,  the  curtain 
drew  up,  unveiling  the  fiist  scene  of  the  splendid  Oriental  melodrama, 
there  was  a  cry  of  ^^  down !"  down!"  and  then  a  breathless  silence.  The 
distant  march  was  heard,  and  the  mimic  procession  was  seen  afar  off, 
winding  its  way  over  the  hills  and  amid  ravines,  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer  as  the  music  became  more  audible.  Gradually  tlie  stage  was 
filled  by  a  host  glittering  in  all  the  splendour  of  new  dresses  and  deco- 
rations :  the  host  divided,  and  the  elephant,  gorgeously  caparisoned,  and 
bearing  a  gilded  turret  containing  armed  men,  burst  upon  the  spectators, 
who  greeted  the  huge  novelty  with  a  tremendous  shout  and  a  perfect 
hurricane  of  applause  as  the  elephant  advanced.  Those  who  were  near, 
however,  began  to  perceive  that  the  animal,  whose  trunk  was  nervously 
moving  firom  side  to  side,  was  reluctantly  urged  on  from  behind,  and 
kept  in  a  forward  direction  by  the  guides  on  each  side.  With  some 
difficulty  the  unwieldy  performer  was  got  to  the  firont  amid  increasing 
shouts,  but  there  all  control  ceased.     The  terrified  beast  suddenly  turned 
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tul  to  the  audience,  and  lifted  its  trunk  with  a  shrill  shriek  of 
anger  and  fear.  At  the  same  moment  the  '^  floats"  in  its  rear  were  ex* 
tinguished,  and  the  affiighted  fiddlers  fled  in  all  directions*  Then  came 
chaos  ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  stage  was  cleared,  the  half-mad  elepbant 
alone  remaining,  without  guide,  or  mohout ;  and  then  did  those  ei^ht 
mail-dad  gentlemen-supernumeraries  manifest  a  strong  dispositioii  to 
resign  their  elevated  situations.  One  trembling  leg  was  already  ad- 
vanced over  the  rocking  battlements  by  each  of  the  terror-stnckeii 
inmates,  and  unwillingly  drawn  back,  as  the  frantic  stage-manage:  in 
the  wing,  with  uplifted  fist  and  something  very  unUke  a  prayer,  threafc- 
ened  them  with  instant  discharge  if  they  md  not  keep  their  places,  and, 
as  he  put  it,  "  do  their  duty."  There  they  sat,  looking  deadly  pale 
through  their  rouge,  expecting  instant  destruction,  but  retained  by  the 
dread  of  losing  the  nightly  five  shillings,  and  of  the  awful  reception  that 
awaited  them  from  their  wives  and  families,  when  that  loss  and  the 
manner  of  it  should  be  made  known  to  them.  At  length  the  oaths  aud 
exertions  of  the  manager  drove  some  of  his  cowed  herd  to  their  quarters. 
The  mohout  and  guides  sneaking  up,  succeeded  in  soothing  the  elephant 
and  leading  it  off  shivering  in  every  limb.  But  use  lessens  marvel,  and 
the  obedient  beast  soon  went  through  it-s  part  as  discreetly  as  the  biped 
actors.  The  experiment  once  made,  this  example  was  soon  followed. 
Many  of  our  readers  will,  for  instance,  remember  the  sagacious  acting  of 
the  elephant  at  the  Adelphi  theatre,  about  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  quantity  of  elephantine  remains  spread  so  widely  and  so  plen- 
tifully over  the  earth,  and  especially  in  Europe,  demand  some  nodoe 
before  this  outline  of  their  history  is  ended.  And  here  we  may  observe, 
that  of  this  form  but  three  species  are  well  known.  These  are  the 
African  elephant,  the  Asiatic  elephant,  and  the  fossil  elephant  or  mam- 
moth; for,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  fossil  species  recorded,  amount- 
ing, according  to  Hermann  von  Meyer,  to  eight.  Professor  Owen  has 
clearly  proved  that  all  the  fossil  remains  of  elephants  hitherto  found  in 
Europe  are  referable  to  one  species  only — elephas  primigenius.* 

Before  the  specific  distinctions  marked  in  the  teeth  were  cleariy  de- 
fined, those  who  would  not  admit  the  existence  of  extinct  species,  endea- 
voured to  account  for  the  numerous  specimens  found  in  Italy  by  assign- 
ing them  to  the  elephants  brought  thither  in  the  ancient  Italian  wan. 
But,  at  last,  some  of  these  relics  wm«  discovered  in  Britain,  and  as  the 
antiquaries  could  not  find  any  account  of  more  than  one  elephant  im- 
ported by  the  Romans,!  Dr.  COper  attributed  the  molars  of  the  ele- 
phant found  in  blue  clay  beneath  vegetable  mould  and  loam  in  North- 
amptonshire, and  the  tusks  dug  out  of  the  gravel  in  Grray's-inn-lane,  in 
the  time  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  to  the  elephant  introduced  by  Caesar. 
This  mare's  nest  passed  muster  pretty  well  till  the  progress  of  further 
works  brought  more  to  light,  when  it  became  apparent  that  if  all  these 
remains  belonged  to  the  Roman  conqueror *s  elephant,  the  teeth  of  that 
extraordinary  beast  must  have  far  exceeded  in  number  the  multitudinous 
beavers  shown  as  '^Bradshaw's  hat,**  and  the  limbs,  Cromwell's  inter- 
minal  exhibited  stock  of  boots.    Besides,  some  fossil  elephant's  teeth  had 

*  There  are  good  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  fossil  species  found  in  the 
Sewalik  tertiary  forfflations  are  distinct, 
t  See  Polyaenus,  lib.  viiL,  c.  23. 
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been  discovered  in  Ireland,  whose  virg^  soil  was  never  sullied  bj  the 
sandals  of  Csesar's  soldiery. 

Still,  only  the  dUfecta  membra  had  been  detected,  when,  in  1799, 
Schumachoff,  the  Tungnsian  hunter,  who  was  also  a  collector  of  fossil 
ivory,  observed  among  the  ice-Uocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena  a 
huge  indefinite  mass.  He  approached  as  near  to  it  as  he  could,  but 
failed  to  make  out  what  it  was,  though  he  made  the  first  step  in  dis- 
covery by  ascertaining  what  it  was  not :  for  he  saw  enough  to  convince 
him  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  pieces  of  floating  timber  frequently  found 
there. 

When  he  returned  the  next  year  he  perceived  that  the  mass  was  more 
free  from  the  ice,  and  that  it  had  two  projections.  About  the  end  of 
1801,  he  beheld  the  entire  side  of  a  g^gfantic  animal  and  one  of  its  enor- 
mous tusks.  Here  was  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the  ivory-collector,  and  he 
hastened  home  to  tell  the  news  to  his  wife  and  friends.  But  this  mine 
would  seem  to  have  been  like  the  treasures  of  old,  where  there  was  a 
guardian  spirit  of  no  very  gentle  character  to  be  overcome,  or  a  fiend  roused, 
ready  to  rend  the  intruder  limb  from  limb.  His  intelligence  was  received 
by  ms  family  and  familiars  in  a  way  that  tinned  his  joy  into  moiumiug. 
The  old  men  shook  their  heads  and  remembered  a  saying  of  their  fathers, 
that  the  discovery  of  a  similar  monster  had  been  speedily  followed  by  the 
death  of  all  the  family  of  the  discoverer.  Imagination  and  superstition 
will  do  their  work  when  the  mind  is  not  enlightened  by  education  and 
fortified  by  learning  and  experience,  and  our  poor  Tungusian  fell  ill  in 
good  earnest  He  recovered,  however,  and  cupidity  came  hand  in  hand 
with  returning  health,  for  he  thought  of  the  noble  tusks  of  the  icy- 
shrouded  manmioth,  and  how  much  they  would  bring  into  his  purse. 
Now  the  summer  of  1802  had  been  cold  and  churlish,  and  the  mammoth 
still  lay  almost  as  completely  entombed  in  his  glacier  as  ever;  but  towards 
the  termination  of  the  fifth  year  the  more  genial  weather  operated  so 
e£Fectually  on  the  ice,  that  the  result  was  an  inclined  plane,  and  down 
came  the  mountain  of  frozen  miunmy  on  a  sandbank.  In  1804,  the 
recovered  Tungusian  visited  his  prize,  cut  off  the  tusks,  and  made  fifty 
roubles  by  them  in  his  dealings  with  a  merchant* 

When  Mr.  Adams  arrived  at  the  place,  two  years  afterwards,  that  is, 
in  the  seventh  year  after  the  discovery,  he  found  the  mammoth,  but  it 
had  undergone  sad  mutilation.  The  flesh'  of  the  carcase  was  so  fresh, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Jakatski  fed  their  dogs  with  it,  and  the  white 
bears,  wolves,  wolverines,  and  foxes,  that  had  feasted  on  the  remains, 
had  left  the  traces  of  their  footsteps  around  it.  There  lay  the  skeleton 
almost  entirely  fleshless,  and  complete  with  the  exception  of  one  fore-leg, 
with  which  the  strongest  of  the  unbidden  carnivorous  guests  had  probably 
walked  off.  The  ligaments  and  portions  of  the  skin  held  together  the 
vertebral  column,  one  shoulder-blade,  the  haunch  bones,  and  the  other 
three  extremities.  A  dry  skin  covered  the  head,  and  one  well-preserved 
ear  vras  tufted  with  hair.  The  apex  of  the  lower  lip  had  been  gnawed 
away ;  the  upper  lip  and  proboscis  had  been  devoured,  and  the  molar 
teeth  were  brought  into  view.  In  the  skull  was  the  brain,  but  as  dry  as 
the  remainder  luscuit  after  a  voyage.  Of  the  tail  only  ei£;ht  of  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  vertebrae  remained  ;  but  a  fore-foot  and  a  hind-foot  were 
covered  with  skin^  and  the  sole  still  remained  attached.     Some  of  the 
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■kin*  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Ro  jil  CoDege  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
and  when  it  was  first  hrought  there  it  smelt  ofFenmTelY.  The  coveang  ol 
the  skin,  whidi  was  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  was  woolly  and  haizy.  The 
woolly  or  cuily  portion  was  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  some  of  the  coarse, 
long  hlack  haira  or  bristles  were  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  This  mammoth 
was  a  male  ;  his  neck  was  ornamented  with  a  long  mane,  and  he  must 
hare  been  one  of  the  Falstafi^  of  the  primeval  forests  ;  for,  aooording  to 
Schumachoff,  he  was  so  ht  that  his  portly  belly  hung  down  below  lus 
knees.  The  skeleton  with  the  tusks  is  now  mounted  at  St.  Petiasbuig^ 
in  the  museum  of  the  Petropolitan  Academy.  From  the  front  of  the  skoU 
to  the  end  of  the  tail,  or  rather,  of  as  much  as  remains  of  it,  the  skeleton 
measures  sixteen  feet  four  inches  ;  the  height  is  nine  feet  four  indies ; 
and  the  tusks,  measured  along  the  curve,  were  nine  feet  six  inches. 

Such  was  the  well-preserved  animal  enclosed  in  the  ice :  but  *^  how 
gat  he  there  ?" 

Cuvier,  and  he  had  his  followers,  had  recourse  to  the  Deus  in  tmaMna, 
in  the  shape  of  a  great  and  sudden  geological  cataclysm,  affirming  that 
the  change  of  temperature  was  immediate,  in  short,  that  at  the  moment 
when  the  animal  was  destroyed,  the  soil  on  yrhkh.  he  trod  became  *^  fiel^ 
of  thick-ribbed  ice."  Lyell,  with  more  respect  for  the  H<Nratian  pre- 
cept,|  and  in  a  truly  philosophical  spirit,  shows  how  those  phenomena, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  sudden  and  violent  Ganges,  may 
he  accounted  for  by  the  gradual  operation  of  ordinary  and  existing 
causes, :(  and  Ph>fessor  Owen,  in  his  admirable  ^*  History  of  British  Fossl 
Mammalia,"  now  in  the  course  of  publication,  entirely  dissipates  the 
difficulty  raised  with  regard  to  the  non-existence  of  the  food  necessazy 
for  the  animal's  subsistence.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the  pcofiessor  to 
clothe  his  reasoning  in  other  words  than  his  own. 

^^Dr.  Fleming,"  writes  the  professor,  "has  observed  that  ^ no  one 
acquainted  with  the  gramineous  character  of  the  food  of  our  fallow-deer, 
stag,  or  roe,  would  have  assigned  a  lichen  to  the  rein-deer.'  But  we 
may  readily  believe,  that  any  one  cognisant  of  the  food  of  the  elk,  might 
be  hkely  to  have  suspected  cryptogamic  vegetation  to  have  entered  more 
largely  into  the  food  of  a  sdU  more  northern  species  of  the  deer  tribe. 
And  I  can  by  no  means  subscribe  to  another  proposition  by  the  same 
eminent  naturalist,  that  ^  the  kind  of  food  which  the  existing  species  of 
elephant  prefers,  will  not  enable  us  to  determine,  or  ey&i  to  offer  a 
probable  conjecture  concerning  that  of  the  extinct  spedes.'  The  molar 
teeth  of  the  elephant  possess,  as  we  have  seen,  a  highly  complicated  and 
a  very  peculiar  structure,  and  there  are  no  other  quaarupeds  that  derive 
so  great  a  portion  of  their  food  from  the  woody  fibre  of  the  branches  of 
trees.  Many  mammals  browse  the  leaves ;  some  small  rodents  gnaw  the 
bark  ;  the  elephants  alone  tear  down  and  crunch  the  branches,  the  ver- 
tical enamel-plates  of  their  huge  grinders  enabling  them  to  pound  the  Ura^ 
vegetable  tissue,  and  fit  it  for  deglutition.  No  doubt  the  foliage  is  the  most 
tempting  as  it  is  the  most  succulent  part  of  the  boughs  devoured ;  but  die 
relation  of  the  complex  molars  to  the  comminution  of  the  coarser  vegetable 

*  Mr.  Adams  in  his  interesting  accomit  states  that  the  skin  was  of  such  extra- 
ordinary weight,  that  ten  persons  found  great  difficoltj  in  transporting  it  to  the 
shcffe. 

t  I>e  arte  poetica,  line  191.  (^^rindples  of  geology. 
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substance,  is  unmistakeable.     Now,  if  we  find  in  an  extinct  elephant  the 
same  peculiar  principle  of  construction  in  the  molar  teeth,  but  with 
augmented  complexity,  arising  from  a  greater  numb^  of  triturating 
plates,  and  a  greater  profusion  of  the  dense  enamel,  the  inference  is  plain 
that  the  ligneous  fibre  must  haye  entered  in  a  larger  proportion  into  the 
food  of  such  extinct  species.     Forests  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  still  grow 
upon  the  frozen  soil  of  Siberia,  and  skirt  the  banks  of  the  Lena  as  far 
north  as   latitude  60^.      In  Eiu*ope,    arboreal  vegetation  extends  ten 
degrees  nearer   to  the  pole,  and  the   dental  organization  of  the  mam- 
moth proves  that  it  might  have  derived  subsistence  from  the  leafless 
branches  of  trees,  in  regions  covered  during  agreat  part  of  the  year  with 
snow.     We  may^  therefore,  safely  infer,  from  physiological  grounds,  that 
the  mammoth  would  have  found  the  requisite  means  of  subsistence  at  the 
present  day,  and  at  all  seasons,  in  the  sixtieth  parallel  of  latitude  ;  and, 
relying  on  the  body  of  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Lyell,  in  proof  of 
increased  severity  in  the  climate  of  the  nortnem  hemisphere,  we  may 
assume  that  the  mammoth   habitually  frequented  still  higher  latitudes 
at  the  period  of   its    actual    existence.      '  It   has   been    suggested,' 
observes  the   same    philosophic  writer ;   '  that    as    in    our    tune,   the 
northern  animals  migrate,  so  the  Siberian  elephant  and  rhinoceros  may 
have  wandered  towards  the  north  in  summer.'       In  making  such  ex- 
cursions during  the  heat  of  that  brief  season,  the  mammoths  would  be 
arrested  in  their  northern  progress  by  a  condition  to  which  the  rein-deer 
and  musk-ox  are  not  subject,  viz.,    the  limits  of  arboreal  vegetation, 
which,  however,   as  represented  by  the   dominating  shrubs  of  Polar 
lands,  would   allow  them  to  reach  the  seventieth  degree  of  latitude. 
But  with  this  limitation,  if  the  physiological  inferences  regarding  the  food 
of  the  mammoth  from  the  structure  of  its  teeth  be  adequately  appreciated 
and  connected  with  those  which  may  be  legitimately  deduced  from  the 
ascertained  nature  of  its  integument,  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the 
forces  of  mighty  rivers,  hurrying  along  a  carcase  through  a  devious  course, 
extending  through  an  entire  degree  of  latitude,  in  order  to  account  for  its 
ultimate  entombment  in  the  ice,  whilst  so  little  decomposed  as  to  have 
retained  the  cuticle  and  hair,  will  disappear.     And  it  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  impossible  for  herds  of  mammoths  to  have  obtained  subsist- 
ence in  a  countiy  like  the  southern  part  of  Siberia  where  trees  aboimd, 
notwithstanding  it  is  covered  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  with  snow, 
seeing  that  the  leafless  state  of  such  trees  during  even  a  long  and  severe 
Iberian  winter,  would  not  necessarily  unfit  their  branches  for  yielding 
sustenance  to  the  well-clothed  mammoth." 

Gigantic  as  the  Siberian  mammoth  was,  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  species  was  developed  to  still  greater  proportions.  We  have  seen  a 
mammoth's  tusk  that  measured  ten  feet  two  inches  along  the  curve,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  cast  of  the  third  or  middle  metacarpal  bone  of  one 
found  in  the  brick  earth  at  Grays,  in  Essex  (which  may  be  seen  in  the 
museum  of  the  English  College  of  Surgeons),  with  the  corresponding 
bone  in  the  skeleton  of  Chunee  in  the  same  noble  collection,  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  huge  bulk  of  the  extinct  species. 

The  old  buU  mammoth  was  at  least  one-third  larger  in  all  his  dimen- 
sions than  the  largest  existing  elephant ;  but  no  human  eye  beheld  him 
as  he  stalked  silently  along  in  his  might  over  desolate  tracts  where  com 
now  grows,  and  the  busy  hum  of  civilization  is  heard, 

"  Lord  of  his  presence  and  the  land  besides." 
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THE    FOX    IN    THE    WELL. 

(£sop  ellu8tbated.) 

By  the  Author  of  "  Peteb  Priggins,"  &c. 

Kes  angnsta  domL — ^Horace. 

Fabm  VIII. 

'^A  FOX,"  says  .£sop,  "having  fiallen  into  a  well,  made  a  shift  by 
sticking  his  claws  into  the  sides,  to  keep  his  head  above  water.  Soon 
after,  a  wolf  came  and  peeped  over  the  brink,  to  whom  the  fox  applied 
very  eamestlj  for  assistance,  entreating  him  that  he  would  help  him  to  a 
rope  or  something  of  that  kind,  which  mig^t  £&voar  his  escape.  'Rw 
wolf  moved  mth  compassion  at  his  misfortmie,  could  not  forbear  express- 
ing his  concern.  *  Ah  !  poor  reynard,'  says  he, '  I  am  sorry  for  you  with 
all  my  heart;  how  could  you  possibly  come  into  this  melancholy  condi- 
tion ?'  *  Nay,  prithee,  friend,'  replied  the  fox,  *  if  you  wish  me  well,  do 
not  stand  pityine  of  me,  but  lend  me  some  succour  as  hst  as  you  can: 
for  pity  is  but  cold  comfort  when  one  is  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  and  with- 
in a  hair*s  breadth  of  starving  or  drowning.' '' 

the  illustration. 
Chaf.  L 

"  BouvERiE  Cooper,  you  know  what  to-morrow  will  be  ?"  said  a  tall, 
middle-aged  gentleman,  addressing  his  son. 

"  I  should  rather  fancy  I  did,"  replied  the  boy,  a  youth  who  had  seen 
some  seventeen  summers.     "  It  is  my  birthday.* 

"  Will  be — will  be — to  speak  correctly.  Never  use  lihe  present  tense 
when  speaking  of  the  future,"  said  the  father. 

**  Twaddle !"  said  the  boy,  but  not  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  his  father. 

'*  Well,  to-morrow  tDill  be  your  birthday — I  have  a  treat  in  store  £ar 
you — I  am  going  to — " 

"  Stand  a  gold  watch,  chain  and  seals,  I  hope ;  for  my  old  silver  hunter 
is  declared  to  be  decidedly  snobbish.  There  is  not  another  dxth-f<»m 
boy  in  the  school  that  does  not  sport  a  gold  ticker,  I  can  tell  you." 

'^  If  you  g^n  a  prize  this  half,  you  shall  have  a  gold  watch  as  a 
reward ;  but  I  was  about  to  say,  tliat  in  addition  to  your  relations,  who 
are  always  expected  here  to  keep  your  natal  day,  I  have  invited  a  friend 
—a  schoolfellow  to  join  the  party." 

"  Who  is  it  ?  is  it  Lord  Jinks  r  because  if  Ae  is  invited,  you  must  come 
out  a  little  with  turtle,  venison — and  all  that  sort  of  thing — or  else  hell 
go  back  to  Westminster  and  take  away  your  character,"  said  the  boy. 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  we  live  as  well  as  Lord  Jinks,  or  any  other 
lord,"  said  the  father,  proudly;  "  but  the  lad  whom  I  have  invited  is  a 
commoner." 

"  What  is  his  cog,  sir  ?" 

<<  His  what^  boy  ?"  inquired  the  amazed  father. 
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^^  His  cognomen — his  svmame — thought  you  knew  what  cog,  meant/' 
replied  the  do j. 

*^  Bichardson  Bjshe  is  the  name  of  the  youth." 

"  Byshe  I  why  has  father^s  only  a  grocer!^  said  Master  Bouverie  Cooper, 
looking  deeply  disgusted. 

'*  Nonsense,  hoy,  his  father  is  a  merchant,  a  highly  respectable  man, 
said  to  be  worth  a  hundred  thousand  at  least.  I  dined  with  him  yester- 
day at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  where  he  took  the  chair,  and  did  the 
duties  most  admirably.'* 

^'  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  heard  Byshe  say  that  his  goyemor  had  forked 
in  ten  thousand  by  a  speculation — a  hit  I  think  he  called  it — in  coffees, 
and  none  but  gprocers  deal  in  that  article,*' said  the  boy. 

^^  Nonsense,  I  say,  sir;  but  we  will  not  argue  the  point.  I  have  in- 
vited the  young  man,  and  I  expect  you  will  treat  mm  properly,  and 
cultivate  his  friendship.  He  may  be  of  essential  service  to  you  hereafter. 
His  father  has  large  estates  lying  contiguous  to  the  borough  of  Bloomby, 
and  I  wish  to  see  my  son,  my  only  son,  in  parliament  before  I  die.  You 
imderstand  me,  Bouverie  ?" 

"  I  think  I  do,"  said  the  boy,  "and  as  it  is  rather  a  crack  thing,  and 
Tery  convenient,  I  am  told,  to  write  M.P.  after  your  name,.!  don't  feel 
myself  justified  in  opposing  your  wishes." 

"  Amiable  youth !  Come  here  and  let  me  kiss  you,  Bouverie,"  said  his 
mother,  who  had  been  silently  listening  to  the  foregoing  dialogue.  '*  I  always 
said  you  would  turn  out  well — your  views  are  so  correct !  Be  assured  tbiat 
your  father  should  not  have  obtained  my  consent  to  young  Byshe*s  being 
mvited  here  if  I  had  not  thought  it  would  prove  advantageous  to  you.'' 

The  youth  received  this  speech  without  the  least  sign  of  pleasure,  and 
having  allowed  his  mother  to  salute  him,  hinted  a  determination  to  take 
a  turn  or  two  in  the  park. 

"  Before  you  go,  Bouverie,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  having  so  readily 
yielded  to  my  wishes.  Byshe  is  a  highly  respectable  man — I  speak  of 
the  father— although  he  is  in  trade.  His  son  will,  I  doubt  not,  be 
brought  up  to  one  of  the  liberal  professions,  so  that  you  can  associate 
with  him  without  fear  of  losing  caste.  I  am  really  obliged  to  you,"  said 
the  senior,  shaking  his  son's  hand. 

"  Then  perhaps  you  will  turn  that  little  idea  of  the  gold  watch  and 
appendages  over  in  your  mind,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Certainly,  my  love,"  said  the  lady,  "go  and  enjoy  your  ride,  and 
leave  me  to  talk  to  your  father  on  the  subject." 

Bouverie  smiled,  for  he  knew  that  his  wishes  would  be  accomplished. 
He  nodded  to  his  parents,  and  left  the  room. 

"  Cooper,  you  must  buy  that  amiable  youth  a  wateh;  he  really  deserves 
it  for  his  condescension  in  admitting  young  Richardson  Byshe  among  the 
number  of  his  friends,"  said  the  lady.  **  He  has  been  brought  up  with 
such  very  different  notions,  that  I  really  wonder  at  his  submitting  so  quietly 
as  he  has  done  to  your  suggestions." 

"  Mrs.  Cooper,  my  love,  I  accord  fully  with  you  in  your  notions  of  our 
son's  excessive  good  taste  in  complying  with  my  wishes.  He  is  really 
a  model  of  a  boy,  and  I  think  we  may  venture  to  hope  that  he  will 
realise  all  the  expectations  that  we  have  formed  of  him ;  but  as  to  the 
watch,  that  is  another  matter.  I  could  never  dream  of  presenting  Bou- 
verie with  an  inferior  article ;  he  would,  and  very  properly  too,  reject  it 
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vn&  dbdain;  and  upcm  my  word,  my  lore,  I  cannot  affoid  just  at  presrait 
to  go  to  any  great  amount  in  a  purchase  of  that  kind.  My  aoeomit  at 
my  banker's  is  so  greatly  OTerdrawn,  that — ^yon  woold  hardly  believe  k — 
I  was  ushered  into  a  d~-d  Httle  baek-parlour  the  other  day,  aad  expos- 
tulated with — I  was,  by  heaven !" 

^  How  excessively  wron^!*'  said  the  lady;  *^  but  you  need  not  pay  for 
the  little  birthday  present  tor  a  year  or  two." 

**  That  is  very  true ;  but  somehow  these  year  or  twos,  as  yoa  call  them, 
come  round  so  dreadfully  quick,  that,  hang  me,  if  I  am  ready  with  the 
stumpy—- excuse  the  term — when  the  artisan  reminds  me  of  the  CsuA." 

"  Well,  just  for  once,  as  Bouverie  has  really  behaved  very  cieditahiy, 
you  must  stretch  a  point;  the  watchmaker  will  readily — " 

'^  Do  as  his  watches  do — yoa  would  say,  my  love ! — go  ticky''  said  the 
gentleman. 

Mrs.  Cooper  laughed  immoderately  at  her  hasband*s  joke,  and  so  pleased 
was  he  at  the  way  in  which  his  pun,  old  as  watches  themselves,  had  been 
appreciated  by  h^,  that  he  sallied  out  widi  a  full  determination  of  dis- 
playing his  taste  and  liberality  in  the  purchase  of  a  watch  that  should 
cause  his  son  to  be  envied  by  all  his  brother  Westminsters. 

Mrs.  Cooper,  having  gained  her  object,  ceased  laughing  as  soon  as  her 
husband  had  left  the  room,  and  remarking  to  herself  '^  How  very  easily 
people  are  gulled  by  a  little  well-plaoed  flattery,"  curled  herself  up  on  the 
cushions  of  a  luxurious  8o£^^  and  went  to  deep. 

Chap.  IL 

"  But  who  was  or  is  Mr.  Cooper  ?*'  asks  the  curious  reader. 

I  feel  myself  bound  to  explain. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  a  man  of  family— -of  an  old  Cunily — ^indeed,  of  a 
family  so  old,  as  Theodore  Hook  used  to  say,  that  it  was  nearly  worn 
out  with  age.  Mrs.  Cooper — a  Bouverie  of  Bouverie — ^was  also  a  scion 
of  a  very  old  family,  and  when  they  were  united  in  the  bonds  of  hymen, 
their  joint  fortunes  did  not  amount  to  more  than  a  thousand  per  annum. 
But  then  both  the  Coopers  and  the  Bouveries  had  great  interest  in  high 
quarters,  and  not  one  of  their  friends  entertained  a  doubt  of  th^  ob- 
taining something  or  another  from  the  government  oi  thq  day,  wludi 
would  make  a  pretty  little  addition  to  their  little  income,  x^or  were 
they  disappointed — ^that  is,  altogedier — ^for  ahhough  Cooper  did  not  get 
the  appointment  of  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  or  even  the  Chanodlor- 
ship  of  the  Exchequer,  he  did  get  a  stick  either  of  gold  or  diver,  white 
or  black,  to  which  some  5001.  per  annum  was  attached  as  a  compensation 
to  the  person  who  bore  it,  for  the  great  tnMible  of  carrying  so  weighfy 
an  article. 

Fortunately  for  the  Coopers,  dieir  nuucriage  was  productive  of  one 
child  only;  but,  akhoogh  they  were  not  compelled  to  leave  their  little 
quiet  house  in  Hariey-street,  which  just  afibrded  a  snare  room  for  a 
nurseiy,  yet  they  Hved  at  a  rate — how  oould  they  hfdp  it  when  it  was  so 
necessary  to  keep  up  their  standing  in  society  ? — which  always  kept 
Cooper  m  hot  water.  He  scrambled  on,  however,  and  built  his  hopes 
npon  his  only  son,  for  whose  education  and  advancement  in  life  he  grodged 
no  expence,  and  often  pindied  himself  to  enable  the  boy  to  *' do  as  oAea 
did'*  in  the  aristocratic  r^ons  of  Westminster. 

His  plan — a  plan  that  ne  had  laid  down  the  veiy  day  Bouverie  was 
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bom — was  to  educate  his  son  for  the  bar — push  him  along  by  using  all 
the  interest  he  was  or  mifi^ht  be  possessed  of,  get  him  into  paniament  at 
an  early  age,  and  many  him  to  the  daughter  of  some  g^at  man,  pos- 
sessed either  of  money  or  government  patronage.  In  these  plans  he 
was  backed  by  hb  wife,  who,  though  indolent  and  earless  in  other 
matters,  never  did  any  thing — ^never  "  made  a  move,"  as  she  called  it, 
without  reference  to  the  future  advancement  of  her  son.  She  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  successive  Lord  Chancellors'  ladies,  and  made  a  point 
of  b^ng  introduced  to  the  wife  of  every  newly  appointed  judge.  She 
did  not  trouble  herself  to  do  the  amiable  to  attorneys  and  solicitors,  as 
she  thought  there  would  be  time  enough  for  that  when  her  Bouverie  was 
in  a  position  to  receive  a  brief. 

'^  And  who  was  Richardson  Byshe  ?"  asks  the  same  curious  reader. 

I  feel  bound  to  explain  this  also. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  highly  respectable  merchant,  who  had  worked 
his  way  from  the  lowest  desk  to  the  top  of  ^'  the  house''  in  the  city.  He 
was  an  industrious,  plodding  man — not  possessed  of  one  grain  of  am- 
bition— ^but  then  he  had  a  wife  who  w^as  possessed  of  some  tons  of  that 
article,  and  who  insisted  upon  her  eldest  son  being  sent  to  a  public  schoo], 
and  brought  up  as  a  gentleman. 

''You  can  afford  it,  Byshe,"  she  would  say  to  her  husband,  ''and 
Richardson  shall  never  disgrace  himself  by  atong  on  a  counting-house 
stooL" 

Old  Bphe  thought  there  was  no  disgrace  in  it,  but  he  was  a  quiet  man, 
and  did  not  say  so.  He  went  on  adding  house  to  house^  and  field  to  fiekl, 
as  his  profits  enabled  him  to  do  so,  and  left  his  eldest  son  to  the  whole  and 
sole  management  of  his  mother. 

When  he  was  introduced  to  Cooper  at  the  public  dinner  given  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  he  did  not 
know  him  from  any  Other  of  Adam's  posterity;  but  when  he  foiuid  him 
particularly  attentive  to  him — for  Cooper  knew  him  well  by  public  report 
— ^and  rec^ved  an  invitation  for  his  son  to  dine  with  Bouvene  Cooper  in 
Harley-street,  he  was  grateful  for  the  attention  paid  to  him,  modesdy  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  but  was  not  in  the  least  aware  of  the  value  of  it, 
as  an  introduction  for  his  boy  into  a  select  set,  until  he  had  mentioned 
the  fact  to  his  lady.  Mrs.  Byshe  was  so  rejoiced,  that  she  actually  kissed 
her  husband,  and  told  him  that  he  had  shown  moro  tact  than  she  had 
given  him  credit  for,  and  had  opened  a  door  to  his  son  which  would  give 
him  admission  into  the  highest  circles,  as  he  might  see  every  day  in  the 
columns  of  the  fashionable  momiug  paper,  where  Mrs.  Coopers  name 
was  to  be  found  either  as  the  giver  of  a  party,  or  among  the  list  of  the 
guests  at  some  first-rate  meeting  for  feasting,  or  concerting,  or  balling. 

Cooper,  senior,  was  delighted  to  think  that  he  had  ^eased  his  wife  for 
once. 

"  Bichaidson,  my  dear  boy,**  said  Mrs.  Byshe  to  her  stNi,  "your  father 
has  really  done  a  good  thing." 

"  Made  a  hit  in  coffees  again?"  inquired  the  boy. 

"  Now  do  not  be  so  mercantile  in  your  notions,  unless  yon  wish  to  kill 
me  before  my  natural  time,"  said  his  mother. 

"Well,  then  he  has  bought  more  land  in  the  ndghbourhood  of 
Bioomby." 

"  He  has  not  done  any  thing  of  the  kind,  bnthe  has-^how,  I  can  hazdly 
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teD,  for  he  ia  not  eommunicative — ^he  has — now  do  listen,  for  it  is  i^^^^T 
astonishing — he  has  actually  procured  an  inTitalion  for  you  to  dine  wiA 
the  Coopers,"  said  mamma. 

«  The  whos?"  asked  the  hoy. 

"  The  Coopers  of  Harley-street,  you  fool.*' 

'*  Who  are  they  ?"  asked  her  son,  as  innocently  as  a  haby. 

"  You  must  know  Bouverie  Cooper,  your  schoolfellow,  the  son  of  "Mr, 
Cooper,  who  is  an  acknowledged  feishionable.  Don't  pretend,  now  dfm\ 
Richardson,  not  to  know  Bouveiie  Cooper,"  said  Jifrs.  Byshe,  looking 
stilettoes  at  her  son. 

"  Oh,  I  know  him  of  course,  as  a  Westminster,  but  he  is  not  in  my 
set.  He's  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  and  as  proud  as  a  peacock — nothings 
less  than  a  baronet's  son  will  do  for  him,"  said  Richardson. 

^  1  really  wish  you  would  not  use  such  very  vulgar  similes;  hot,  neTcr 
mind,  to-morrow  is  young  Cooper's  birthday,  and  you  are  invited  to  tlieir 
house  to  dinner.  You  will  meet  people  worth  knowing,  so  do  your  best 
to  cultivate  their  acquaintance." 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  go,"  said  Richardson  Byshe.  «  When  we  were 
down  at  Battersea  the  other  day,  at  the  rowing  match,  Cooper  would  not 
join  us  at  porter — ^he  even  called  us  snobs,  and  that  I  don't  like." 

"  I  hate  all  sort  of  old  sayings — they  are  vulgar,"  said  Mrs.  ByAe^ 
"  but  I  must  use  one  upon  this  occasion,  and  request  you  to  *  let  by- 
gones be  bygones  ;'  rely  upon  it,  you  will  not  regret  it  hereafter." 

"  Now,  what  sort  of  a  young  gentleman  was  this  Master  Richardson 
Byshe  ?"  inquires  my  curious  reader. 

Of  course  I  feel  myself  bound  to  explain. 

Richardson  Byshe  was  a  lad  who  had  a  very  liberal  allowanoe  of 
pocket-money  from  his  Bother  and  mother,  and  had  not  the  least  no- 
tion of  spending  it  as  a  young  gentleman  should  do.  He  knew  his 
father's  history,  and  felt  convinced  in  what  little  mind  he  had,  that 
money,  and  money  only,  was  the  cause  of  his  father's  being  looked  upon 
as  a  gentleman.  As  soon  as  this  conviction  came  home  to  him,  he  re- 
solved to  emulate  his  father's  virtues,  as  far  as  the  acquisition  of  mon^ 
went.  Instead,  therefore,  of  spending  his  pocket-money  upon  the  fol- 
lies in  which  his  brother  Westminsters  indulged,  he  bought  up  trinketB» 
books,  and  pictures,  and  kindly  parted  with  them  to  his  schoolfellows 
when  they  consented  to  pay  him  some  2o  per  cent,  above  the  amount  for 
which  he  had  purchased  them.  He  also  did  a  little  business  in  the  way  of 
money-lending,  but  it  was  generally  confined  to  his  juniors  in  the  school, 
because  he  vras  afraid  of  trusting  a  senior,  who  could  lick  him — such, 
ladies  is  the  correct  phrase  at  Westminster — for  fear  he  should  not  be 
repaid,  except  in  such  an  allowance  as  monkeys  are  said  to  obtain.  He  was 
cut  by  most  of  the  boys,  who  looked  upon  him,  as  what  they  term,  ^*  a 
snob  and  no  mistake." 

As  to  scholarship,  ]^chardson  Byshe  could  boast  of  none,  yet  he  oht^ 
got  a  prize.  How  this  was  effected,  nobody  knew  except  the  few  that 
were  in  the  secret,  who  could,  if  they  had  dared  to  do  so,  have  explained 
how  many  lines  of  Greek  or  Latin  verses  were  sold  by  the  clever  juniors 
for  a  soverdgu. 

With  the  masters  Byshe  was  a  favourite.  "  He  was  so  very  correct 
in  his  conduct,  and  so  very  respectful  in  his  manners."  He  was  a  pattern- 
boy,  in  fact,  as  most  hypocrites  are. 

Wow  Bouveiie  Cooper  was  the  reverse  of  all  this.    He  waa  veiy  dever, 
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very  idle,  as  generous  as  if  he  had  the  means  of  heing  so;  always  in  a 
scrape,  and  mostly  for  other  hoys,  whom  he  would  sooner  have  died  for 
than  betrayed.  Many  a  time  did  he  do  a  theme  or  copy  of  verses  for  a 
friend,  and  submit  to  a  flogging  for  not  having  done  his  own  exerdse. 
Such  w«re  the  two  boys — I  beg  their  pardon — ^young  men,  who  were  to 
^*  know  each  other  at  home,'*  by  the  express  wishes  of  their  respective  and 
respectable  fathers  and  mothers. 

Chap.  III. 

Seven  o'clock  was  announced  by  the  bell  of  a  beautiful  ormolu 
dock  on  the  marble  mantel-shelf  of  the  Coopers,  as  Bouverie  entered  the 
drawing-room;  he  was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  host  of  titled 
friends,  who  congratulated  him  on  having  reached  his  seventeenth  birth- 
day. His  father,  who  liked  to  have  his  generous  nature  known  and 
appreciated,  came  forward  and  made  a  speech.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  it 
he  drew  out  a  magnificent  gold  watch,  and  threw  a  chain,  attached  to  it, 
over  his  8on*s  waistcoat,  and  fell  upon  his  neck  weeping,  amidst  the  ap- 
plause of  the  assembled  guests. 

Bouverie  was  annoyed  beyond  measure,  for  gratified  as  he  was  by  the 
receipt  of  the  gold  watch,  he  felt  that  '^  the  governor  was  making  an  ass 
of  himself,**  and  shook  him  off  as  soon  as  he  could.  This  he  might  have 
^Euled  in  doing  so  quickly  as  he  did,  had  not  the  sound  of  a  lumbering 
vehicle,  succeeded  by  such  a  rap  as  no  west-end  footman  ever  perpe- 
trated, been  heard  by  the  company. 

"Here  comes  that  snob,  Byshe,  1*11  lay  a  pony,"  whispered  Bouverie 
to  his  father. 

He  was  right,  for  Mrs.  Byshe  had  been  employed  for  some  hours  in  the 
morning  impressing  upon  her  footman's  mind  the  necessity  of  giving 
such  a  prolonged  application  to  the  knocker  in  Harley-street,  as  should 
convince  the  neighbours  that  citizens'  servants  knew  how  to  rap  at  a 
door. 

"  What  a  bore  this  is  1"  said  Bouverie, 

"  Never  mind,  my  love,"  replied  his  mother,  "  submit  to  it  like  an 
angel  as  you  are.*' 

Richarason  Byshe  was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  and  although 
Mrs.  Cooper  and  her  friends  had  been  led  to  expect  a  perfect  barbarian 
in  his  person,  they  could  find  no  fault  either  with  his  dress  or  manner. 
Before  the  evening  was  ended,  Byshe  had  so  schooled  himself  as  to  leave 
an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  every  one  that  he  was  "  a  most  gentle- 
manly— a  most  superior  young  man.**  He  had  taken  a  lesson  out  of 
the  Joseph  Surface  school,  and  talked  sentiment  to  the  ladies,  and  twad- 
dle to  the  old  gentlemen. 

"  How  did  he  succeed  with  his  young  friend  ?"  asks  my  curious 
reader. 

"  Admirably.  He  did  not  appear  to  comt  his  acquaintance,  but  was 
rather  reserved  than  not,  until  Bouverie,  at  a  hint  from  his  mother,  ex- 
erted himself  to  bring  his  friend  out. 

How  it  happened,  Bouverie  even  in  after  life  could  not  explain  satis- 
factorily ;  but  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Byshe,  which  ensured  him  a 
Tank  at  Westminster  that  he  had  never  dared  to  hope  for,  and  a  footing 
in  London  society,  which  his  mother  considered  as  little  short  of  that  of 
royalty  itself. 
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Wkiea.  the  time  amyed  £or  liieir  qukting  Weeteinstery  Beurcne 
Cooper  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  his  friend  say,  that  instead  i£ 
accompaaying  him  to  Camhndge  as  he  had  intended,  he  had  dmngri 
his  Blind,  and  meant  to  take  a  desk  in  his  findier's  coimting- house. 

^^  You  don't  mean  it,  old  fellow?  What!  secure  indigestioa  and  a 
tallowy  countenance,  by  sitting  for  ten  hours  daily  on  a  h^;h  stoek^  wUli 
a  governor  rolling  in  riches?  Don't  turn  pen-nihher,  and  foelaeap- 
scraper,  when  you  have  an  opportuiuty  of  being  a  gentleman.  I  only 
wish  that  my  paternity  was  as  nch  as  yours  is.  I  would  not  even  read  mt 
a  degree,  but  mer^  pass  ayear  or  two  at  Cambridge  became  it  ia  €9mme 
Ufaut  to  do  so. 

Byshe  smiled  as  he  replied,  "  It  is  true  tiiat  my  father  is  vealtixy*  and 
i£  I  were  lus  only  child  I  might  think  as  you  do^  and  cut  the  oountiBg^ 
house;  but  when  my  brothers  and  sisters  are  provided  for,  my  share  of 
the  fiunily  cake  will  be  but  a  small  one.*' 

'^  Twenty  or  thirty  thousand,  perhaps?  Quite  enough  if  yoa  lb  to 
take  to  a  gentlemanly  profession — the  bar  £ar  instance — let  us  begin 
Coke  upon  Littleton  together,  and  see  which  gets  oa  fastest.*^ 

^'  No;  I  do  not  mind  owning  it  to  yoo,  I  have  not  abilitiiw  eooiigh 
for  the  law,  neither  have  I  interest  enou^  to  push  me  on.  With  yea 
the  case  is  different — ^you  are  possessed  ot  talents  of  the  highest  ocda^ 
and  have  ftiends  able  and  willing  to  forward  your  views.  I  fiillj  redbm 
upon  seeing  you  upon  the  woolsack,  and  as  a  st^  to  it  you  shall  repre- 
sent the  constituents  of  Bloomby  in  Parliament  as  soon  as  you  are  quali- 
fied to  do  so." 

''  I  thank  you,  Richardson,  that  is  too  good  an  offer  to  be  declined — 
but  you  will  run  down  to  Cambridge  and  see  me  now  and  then." 

''  Be  assured  of  it,  if  you  think  that  your  friends  there  will  not  look 
coldly  on  a  merchant's  clerk,"  said  Byshe. 

^'  Nonsense,  old  fellow;  you  know  when  I  took  you  by  the  band,  the 
greatest  swells  in  Westminster  were  eager  to  cultivate  you.  Come  dovn 
as  often  as  you  can  and  rely  upon  a  hearty  welcome,"  said  Booverie. 

'^  Well ;  now  I  will  say  farewell,  and  wish  you  luck,"  said  Bysi^. 

"  If  it  must  be  so,  good  bye,  old  fellow,  but  I — that  is  your— do 
not  want  that  twenty  pounds  you  were  good  enough  to  lend  me,  eh?  I 
am  rather  short  just  now,  and  I  do  not  like  to  apply  to  the  govemoiv  fer 
he  has  to  stump  up  for  my  matriculation  fees,  and  all  sorts  of  diings  thai 
are  demanded  on  going  into  residence  at  the  university — I  will  take  an 
early  opportunity  of — " 

*'  Do  not  say  another  word  about  it — you  can  just  give  me  a  hum. 
of  it — an  I.  O.  U.,  or  something  of  that  kind,"  said  Byshe. 

'^  Hang  his  trading  notions,"  said  Bouverie  Cooper  to  himsel£ 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence,  you  know,  but  in  matt^  of  business  it  is  just 
as  well  to  be  regular,"  said  Byshe. 

''  Well,  I  don't  understand  these  sort  of  things — do  you  draw  up  an^i^ 
thing  you  like,  and  I  will  sign  it." 

Byshe  drew  a  stamp  from  his  pocket-book,  and  wrote  a  note  of  ban 
for  the  twenty  pounds,  pajable  on  demand,  wlidteh  Bouveiie  agned  witiiot 
even  taking  &e  precaution  to  read  it. 

*^  That  will  do,"  said  Byshe,  as  he  replaced  the  stamp  in  his  book,  ^ 
shall  not  negotiate  it,  and  you  can  pay  me  when  it  is  c<xive]iient.'' 
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They  parteiL  Boarerie  went  to  Cambridge,  and  drning  his  three  years' 
soddeBfece  received  some  half  doaen  visits  £rom  his  friend,  but  somehow 
cr  another  he  was  nefver  in  cash,  and  the  note  of  hand  was  not  taken  up 
when  he  had  taken  his  degree,  and  left  the  uniyersity ;  where  Im  career 
had  been  so  satisfactory  that  he  returned  home  loaded  with  honours  and 
— dfabts.  Of  ihese,  however,  he  thought  but  litde.  He  had  revealed 
the  state  of  his  affiuss  to  his  father,  who,  though  greatly  shocked  at  the 
amount  of  his  Udbilitiesy  had  promised  to  liquidate  them  by  instalments,  to 
which  plan  no  opposition  was  offered  by  the  parties  to  whom  the  debts 
were  due. 

Mr.  Bichardson  Byshe,  to  whom  Bouverie  Cooper  had  revealed  his 
peeoniary  troubles  looked  very  grave,  and  seemed  inclined  to  suggest 
payment  of  his  note  of  hand — but  did  not.  He  merely  read  his  friend 
&  lecture  on  ihe  nnpropriety  of  not  paying  ready  money  for  every  thing, 
and  left  him  rather  suddenly,  as  if  he  was  aftiud  of  b^ng  asked  for  an- 
other loan. 

Chaf.  IV. 

Old  Time  went  on  steadily,  as  he  always  does,  thoT;^h  he  ^'  takes  his 
glass"  hourly.  Bowecie  Cooper  had  read  hard  and  been  called  to  the 
bar.  Of  his  old  friend  Byshe  he  saw  but  little,  for  their  pursuits  were  so 
«lifferent  that  they  met  but  sddom,  and  then  only  by  especial  invitation. 

Byshe  had  succeeded  to  his  &ther*s  business,  and  married  a  lady,  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  stock-broker.  He  still  resided  in  the  city,  although 
he  had.  been  often  tempted  by  his  lady  to  take  a  suburban  viUa,  and  live 
like  other  people.  His  reply  was,  "  Economy,  my  dear,  economy."  Money 
was  Byshe's  god,  and  never  did  a  worshipper  display  more  zeal  in  the  ser- 
viee  of  his  deity  than  did  Richardson  Byshe.  He  rose  with  the  light  of 
day,  and  laboured  on  until  night  put  an  end  to  his  labours,  and  his  most 
delightful  dreams  were  those  in  which  his  thoughts  were  running  on  the 
gold  already  accumulated,  and  likely  to  be  accumulated  by  the  bold  but 
promiffii^  specidations  in  which  he  indulged. 

Gold,  still  gold, 

as  poor  Hood  sung,  was  his  cry  from  sunny  mom  to  dewy  eve.  | Every 
thing  was  sacrificed  £or  its  attainment,  even  his  word  of  honour  given 
to  a  friend,  as  we  shall  see  if  the  reader  will  accompany  me  into  the  little 
back-room  which  was  called  his  own,  and  wherein  he  transacted  all  bu- 
tdness  of  a  secret  or  important  nature. 

"  Carriage  at  door,  sir — grand  turn  out — arms  on  panels — coachman 
in  bob-wig  in  front — two  footmen  with  large  canes  behind — shall  I  ad- 
mit ?"  inquired  the  head  clerk. 

'^  Adnalt  by  all  means,''  said  Byshe;  "  some  one  wanting  a  loan,  no 
doubt." 

In  a  few  minobes  a  little  dapper  gentl^nan  was  ushered  in,  who,  as  soon 
as  the  door  was  dosed  behind  him,  announced  himself  as  Lord  Jenkins 
Fussy.  Byshe  knew  him  to  be  a  hanger  on  of  the  government,  and  a  man 
who  was  said  to  negotiate  for  it  any  dirty  work  that  it  was  ashamed  to 
do  for  itsel£  He  hoped  to  reap  a  reward  in  some  snug  appointment  at 
some  friture  day. 

Riehardson  Byshe  placed  a  diair  for  his  little  lordahipy  and  making  him 
a  profound  bow,  silently  waited  to  hear  him  announce  the  object  of  his 
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visit.  This  seemed  to  be  no  easy  task,  for  his  lordsbip  fidgetted  about  in 
his  chair,  took  several  huge  pinches  of  snuff  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and 
made  some  very  learned  observations  on  the  murkiness  of  a  Londoii  at- 
mosphere, to  all  of  which  Byshe  replied  with  a  bow.  At  last  his  lordafa^ 
broke  cover. 

"  Sad  job — sad  job — melancholy  in  the  extreme — aint  it?  whew  I" 
which  ''whew  !*'  must  represent  to  tne  reader  a  peculiar  low  whistle,  with 
which  Lord  Jenkins  Fussy  always  concluded  his  remarks. 

^*  1  do  not  know  to  what  you  allude,  my  lord,"  said  Byshe. 

"  Then  it's  all  right !  whew !" 

"  What  is  all  right,  my  lord  ?' 

"  Bloomby — ^Bloomby,  sir.  You  haven't  heard,  eh  ? — ^but  I  alwmys 
get  the  earliest  information  of  every  thing.  I  ^ve  you  joy.  Poor 
Plumpley  Smith  is  dead — ^feU  down  in  a  fit  not  four  hours  ago— mdiewl 
The  borough  is  vacant,  and  we  know  that  you  can  return  the  member — 
whew  I" 

"I  am  sorry  for  Smith's  {ieunily — ^his  loss  will  be  felt  severely;  but  I 
am  glad  that  his  seat  is  vacant,  as  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling 
a  promise  made  to  a  friend — arising  young  barrister  whom  your  lordship 
doubtly  knows  and  appreciates — I  allude  to  Mr.  Bouverie  Cooper,  the  son 
of—" 

"  Yes,  I  know  him — I  know  him — devilish  shrewd  fellow  !  bat  he 
will  keep  till  another  vacancy — ^he  is  young — ^whew !"  said  and  whistled 
his  lordship. 

**'  But,  my  lord,  I  have  promised  to  use  my  interest  for  him,  and  the 
word  of  a  British  merchant  is — ^ 

**  Whew  !  I  know  all  that,  but  listen  to  me."    * 

His  lordship  went  close  to  Richardson  Byshe,  and  standing  on  tip^oe^ 
whispered  something  into  his  ear. 

"  Is  it  possible  !"  said  Byshe. 

'^  A  fact — a  most  extraordinary  &ct  He  stood  for  Gabbleton,  and 
failed  in  spite  of  the  government  interest.  We  must  have  hinoi  in  directly 
— Bloomby  will  be  just  the  thing.  You  can  carry  it,  and" — here  his 
lordship  again  whispered,  and  the  only  words  that  could  be  heard  by  any 
one  but  Byshe  himself  were,  "  government  contract— on  Uie  most  advan- 
tageous terms — clear  thirty  thousand  at  least — whew !" 

Mr.  Byshe  was  so  amazed,  that  he  sunk  into  a  chair,  and  stared  at  his 
little  lordship,  unable  to  answer  him. 

"  That  will  do— I  see  you  understand — the  moment  the  attomey-ge- 
ueral  is  in  for  Bloomby,  Mr.  Richardson  Byshe  signs  the  contract  for  I 
don't  know  how  many  puncheons  of  rum,  acres  of  blue  cloth  and  scarlet 
cloth,  and — eh  ?  whew  !" 

His  lordship  said  no  more.  Byshe  nodded,  and  in  a  few  days  the  at- 
torney-general was  gazetted  M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Bloomby. 

Ml*.  Richardson  Byshe  did  clear  thirty  thousand  pounds  by  the  gover* 
ment  contract,  but  he  did  not  clear  his  character  with  the  world — that 
the  little  west-end>of-the-town  world  who  heard  the  lamentations  of  1 
and  Mrs.  Cooper  anent  the  disgraceful  conduct  towards  their  son,  d 
played  by  a  mere  citizen,  whom  they  had  patronised  expressly  for  th 
purpose  of  insuring  his  interest  in  the  borough  of  Bloomby. 

"  And  how  did  Bouverie  Cooper  submit  to  his  disappointment  ?"  in- 
quires my  curious  reader. 
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With  the  greatest  philosophy.  He  was  a  goyemment  man  ^- by 
*  ^  .  1  merely  mean  that  he  was  of  the  same  politics  as  the  then  existing 
in  power — and  thought  that  his  friend  Byshe  had  displayed  more 
patriotism  than  he  had  given  him  credit  for,  in  insuring  a  seat  in  the 
hoQse  for  his  majesty's  attorney-general.  He  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
the  c2ontract  that  Lord  Jenkins  Fussy  had  insured  to  the  patriotic  mer- 
chant. 

Chap.  V. 

^Weij^  old  Time  went  steadily  on.  He  used  his  scythe  with  his  wonted 
Tig'our^  and  mowed  down  his  crops  of  human  beings.  Amongst  the 
swarms  that  fell  under  the  sharp  edge  of  his  ^'  agricultural  implement,'* 
"were  found  the  bodies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper.  A  violent  fever  of  an 
endemic  or  epidMoiC  character  sealed  their  earthly  fate  in  one  and  the 
same  week.  Bouverie  was  deeply  grieved  at  his  loss,  though  he  knew 
not  the  extent  of  it  until  after  the  funeral  of  his  kind  and  over-indulgent 
parents  had  been  performed  and  he  had  held  a  conversation  with  the 
&m]ly  lawyer. 

Then  he  found  that,  after  discharging  all  the  debts  due  to  various 
tradesmen  and  mortgagees,  the  house  in  Harley-street,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds  per  annum  were  all  that  remained  to  him 
that  he  could  call  ms  own,  excepting  the  furniture,  plate,  and  a  few  dozens 
of  very  good  wine. 

He  resolved  to  let  the  house  and  settle  in  chambers,  by  which  wise 
resolve  he  added  sufficient  to  his  income,  to  enable  him,  with  rigid  eco- 
nomy to  ''  carry  on  the  war,"  until  his  success  at  the  bar  should  afford 
kim  the  means  of  living  in  a  style  more  nearly  approaching  to  that  to 
which  he  had  been  all  his  life  accustomed. 

'^  And  did  he  succeed  at  the  bar?''  asks  my  curious  reader. 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  reply  in  the  aiBrmative.     He  got  a  fair  share 
of  the  many  briefe  that  were  flying  about,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
making  his  fortune,  which  he  would  doubtless  have  done,  had  he  not 
met  with  a  shocking  bad  accident.     One  day  he  fell — 
"  From  his  horse,  or  a  gig,  or  into  the  river?" 
Neither,  reader,  he  fell  in  love. 
<^  And  you  call  that  a  shocking  bad  accident?" 

I  do,  reader,  when  it  is  attended  with  the  serious  consequences  that 
Bouverie's  fall  was  attended  with.  He  married,  and  liis  wife  had  not  a 
penny  either  in  esse  or  posse.  She  was  very  pretty,  it  is  true,  and  very 
amiable— but  she  could  not  boast  of  any  relations  or  acquaintances  Ukely 
to  benefit  her  husband  in  his  professional  pursuits;  so  that  the  few  hun- 
dreds per  annum  which  sufficed  to  make  him  easy  and  comfortable  while 
he  was  located  in  chambers,  required  a  great  deid  of  managing  to  enable 
him  to  make  both  ends  of  the  year  meet  when  he  resumed  the  house  in 
Harley-street. 

If  Mrs.  Bouverie  Cooper  did  not  bring  her  husband  any  fortune,  she 
brought  him  something  else — a  great  number  of  children,  for  at  the  close 
of  the  eighth  year  of  their  happy  union,  he  saw  eleven  little  olive  branches 
aromid  his  frugal  table. 
'^  Oh,  Gremini !"  exclaims  my  curious  reader. 
Exactly,  madam,  that  is  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  the  fact. 
Well,  Bouverie  was  very  happy,  and  laughed  with  his  little  wife  over 
what  other  persons  might  have  called  their  misfortunes.     He  worked 
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hard  and  cheeifiill j  at  his  profesaioii,  and  in  liia  kasiae  mmiiftitii 
few  extra  poimds  by  wntmg  lor  the  penodieals  o£  the  day.     H^nt  i 
deiired  from  these  sources  served  to  make  them  mdepeadrait  of  the  wed^ 
as  they  lived  economicall j,  esdiewed  all  comfianj,  as  it  is  caSed, 
tented  themselves  widi  visitmg,  aad  being  visked  by,  a  fev 
friends. 

The  bright  blue  sky  of  their  worldly  destiny  was  at  length  obecnred  hf 
the  dark  doud  of  adversity.  It  appealed  at  first,  like  the  mist  whkh  pro- 
claimed to  Elijah  the  cessation  of  drought  that  had  parched  up  the  land 
of  Israel,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand. 

Bouverie  was  ''  a  little  out  of  sorts,"  as  old  women  and  foola  cifl  ike 
first  symptoms  of  any  serious  aihnent.  He  was  nervoos  and  irntafab; 
his  appetite  failed  bun;  his  nights  were  sleepless,  or  if  sieep  didviok 
him,  it  relieved  him  not,  for  he  was  constantly  engaged  in 
in  pleading  the  cause  of  some  dient,  or  writing  an  article  for  the 
Thus  instead  of  proving  a  relief  to  him — a  baboi,  as  Shakspeore  calls  it^ 
his  sleep  was  the  repetiSon  of  his  daily  tasks. 

Many  who  have  not  experienced  the  painful  state  of  existence  whidi  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  describe,  may  smile  and  think  the  picture  sur- 
charged; but  it  is  not  so;  it  is  not  sufficiently  ooloiBed.  No  one  cmi  tdl 
the  agony  of  being  compiled  to  write  for  toe  daily  bread  of  t^Lose  who 
are  most  dear  to  them,  when  the  hand  and  die  brain  are  all  unfitted  fior 
the  task — ^when  the  pen  is  thrown  aside  in  hopeless  despondency*  and 
the  bed  sought  as  a  refuge  horn,  despair  in  sleep.  Then  the  iraaginafioD, 
which  in  one's  waking  nK>ment8  refused  to  do  her  office,  seems  suddeafy 
to  start  into  activity,  and  the  1»ain  works  out  pages  and  pages  of  matter 
that  would  be  valuable  if  they  could  bat  be  Daiigeireotyped,  but  wbiek 
leave  not  a  trace  behind  them  so  soon  as  our  waking  senses  axe  veafeorad 
to  us.  Many  a  page  which  has  convulsed  its  reader  with  langltter,  has 
been  dragged,  as  it  were,  from  the  writer  when  his  pen  has  trembled  in 
his  hand,  and  his  brain  been  racked  with  thoughts  overshadowed  \fj  ths 
darkness  of  despiur. 

But  this  is  a  digression ;  excuse  it^  reader. 

"  You  must  give  up  business  for  a  ^ne,  and  try  diange  of  air  and 
scene,"  said  the  physician,  whom  Mrs.  Bouverie  Cooper  had  eafled  in 
against  the  express  vrish  of  her  husband. 

'^  I  cannot  take  your  advice ;  if  1  do,  I  must  sacrifice  my 
"  If  you  do  not,  you  will  sacrifice  your  life. " 

"  Bouv^e,  my  dear,  you  must  and  shall  take  Dr. 'a 

Think  of  me — tmnk  of  your  children.     A  few  weeks'  absence 

cost  you  the  loss  of  your  business,  espedaily  when  the  causa  of  it  is 

knovm.** 

Bouverie  yielded  to  the  joint  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  his  phyaciaB. 
1S&  threw  aside  his  books  smd  papers,  and  paid  a  round  of  visits  to  his 
friends  in  various  parts  of  the  country.     The  experiment  succeeded.     P* 
returned  a  new  man — stronger  and  nK»e  vigorous  than  ever  he  had  bee 
But  what  availed  his  strength  and  vigour  ?     A  report  had  gone  ahre 
that  his  mind  had  failed  him,  and  he  found  that,  as  he  had  apprdiendb 
he  had  lost  his  business.     It  was  gone — never  to  return  to  hmi. 

A  year  has  passed  away — the  house  in  Harley-street  is  again  let,  wlm 
Bouverie  Cooper  and  his  wife  are  in  a  small  cottage  near  fi^tiflh  Towi 
Every  superfluous  article  has  been  sold  to  support  the  life  of  the  invaif 
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and  fais  £uiuly,  and  but  a  few  pounds  remam  to  be  ex|>eiided.  Frieadd 
bave  bean  Hbezal»  but  Bouyerie  is  unwilHng  to  tax  their  liberality  further. 
His  only  wish  is  to  die,  and  Inake  no  sign  to  ihem  of  tibe  miserable  stata 
of  poverty  in  which  he  wears  out  the  few  days  left  to  him. 

^  There  is  one  Mend  to  whom  you  hava  not  applied,"  said  Mrs.  Bou- 
'wrie;  ''be  is  weakby  beyond  be&f,  I  am  told — I  mean  Sir  Bichardson 


it 


Apply  to  him,  dearast^  if  yon  please,  but  yonr  appKeation  will  be 
\ — he  is  as  avaricious  aad  greedy  of  his  g(^d  as  a  wotf  is  of  his  food," 
saidBovpene. 

ISa.  Bouverie  wrote  to  the  man  of  millions — wrote  most  touchingly. 
Sfaa  ieoeiv«d  an  answer  by  the  first  post,  in  which  the  baronet  expressed 
bis  heartfelt  sorrow  for  his  friend's  nusfortunes,  and  wished  to  know  how 
with  his  talents  and  friends  he  could  possibly  have  come  into  so  miserable 
a  condition,  and  to  show  his  sympathy  iat  his  sorrows,  enclosed  the  note 
of  haEod  for  twenty  pounds,  money  lent,  duly  cancelled, 

^  It  is  but  cold  comlbrt  to  be  excosed  the  payment  of  a  paltry  sum, 
when  I  am  dying  for  want  of  a  few  pounds,"  said  Bouverie;  ''  but  when 
I  am  gone  he  will  subscribe  liberally  for  you  and  the  children,  if  you  ad- 
vertise laigely  in  the  papers." 

And  so  it  proved.  Booverie  Cooper  died — the  circumstances  of  his 
death  were  laid  bef(Hre  the  public.  Amidst  the  names  of  those  who  sub- 
scribed towards  the  support  of  the  widow  and  orphans  was  that  of 

Sir  Bichardson  Byshe— lOOCtf. 


THE  RIVERS  AND  CITIES  OF  BABYLONIA. 
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Identity  of  the  Land  of  Shinar  and  Plain  of  Babylonia— Character  of  Monu- 
ments—Obscurity of  the  Subject— Rivers  of  Babylonia— The  Royal  River 
—City  of  Kntha,or  Cush— Primeval  City  of  Accad— Objects  and  Character 
of  Babylonian  Mounds — Chalne — River  Sur. 

Thsbb  was  not,  probably^  any  result  obtained  by  liie  Ei:q^urates  expe- 
ditioa,  of  a  more  comprehaisive  character,  both  in  its  application  to 
science  and  to  history,  oiaa  the  deductions  arrived  at  by  the  study  of  the 
geological  structure  of  the  bed  of  the  river  along  a  course  of  upwards  of 
one  thousand  miles,  and  a  comparison  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  plains 
of  Babylonia  and  Chaldea,  with  ancient  sites ;  and  which  estaHidied  the 
avidenees  of  Anti  as  well  as  of  Post  Babylonian  alluvia. 

Had  the  rate  of  the  progress  of  these  aUuvia,  or  in  other  words,  the 
gain  of  land  upon  sea,  horn  the  amount  of  deposits  brought  down  by  the 
rivers  Euphrates,  'Hgris,  Kuran,  and  their  tributaries  ;  been  so  rapid  as 
to  indicate  that  the  supposed  sites  of  the  great  primeval  cities  of  Accad, 
CSiahae,  Babel,  and  Eredi,  were  at  tlie  time  of  the  first  emigration  of 
tile  fathers  of  men  after  the  dehige,  still  under  water ;  a  certain  counte- 
aaace  would  have  been  lent  to  the  identification  established  by  St.  Je- 
lome  and  Abu-1-faraj,  of  the  land  of  Shinar  with  Sinjar  in  Mesopotamia 
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— ^we  say  a  certain  countenance  only — for  Sinjar  is  a  failiy  and  rocky 
territory,  while  the  first  migration  on  record  of  the  post-dilnvian  races* 
is  expressly  described  as  being  towards  "the  plain"  in  the  land  of 
Shinar. 

But  the  evidences  derived  from  a  comparison  of  die  distance  from  the 
sea,  of  sites  of  antiquity,  and  of  medisBval  times,  as  Ampe,  Spawnns 
Charax,  Abadan,  and  Al  Shasiyabat ;  (which  distances  are,  in  old  times^ 
more  or  less  authenticated,)  with  their  distances  in  actual  times,  esta- 
blishes satisfactorily,  that  if  the  same  rate  of  progress  of  the  aUavia  a&ce 
the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  be  applied  in  a  retrospective  mamier  to 
the  progress  of  the  alluvia  in  times  anterior,  we  shoidd  find  that  at  the 
earliest  post-diluvian  periods,  or  about  four  thousand  two  hundred  yeais 
ago,  these  alluvia  were  only  about  seventy  miles  farther  removed  fiom 
the  sea  than  in  the  present  day ;  which  leaves  the  whole  of  the  plains  of 
Babylonia  and  Chaldea  dry  at  that  period. 

It  appears  also  from  a  careful  investigation  of  the  geology  of  the  val- 
leys of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  as  compared  with  the  positiooiDg  of 
certain  sites  of  antiquity,  that  no  distinct  evidences  can  be  traced  of  any 
great  cataclysm  having  occurred  since  historical  times;  and  that  there- 
fore the  matters  carried  down  by  the  Noachian  deluge,  most  form  part  of 
the  anti-Babylonian  alluvia ;  while  the  existence  of  such  a  plam,  but 
lately  emerged  from  the  sea,  with  its  still  existing  peculiar  hydnographie 
features,  and  the  vast  mounds  vrith  which  the  first  families  of  men  diver- 
sified its  surface,  and  marked  the  sites  of  their  earliest  oongr^;ations ; 
constitute  altogether  a  body  of  evidence,  where  historical  records  are 
rare,  and  traditions  but  few ;  which  attains  frt>m  its  cumulative  character, 
all  the  force  of  a  logical  demonstration. 

Mr.  J.  Baillie  Fraser  in  his  excellent  work  on  Mesopotamia  and  Assy- 
ria, has  admitted  the  satisfactory  character  of  these  researches.  ^  Many 
learned  disquisitions,"  he.  says,  page  3,  "  have  been  promulgated  upon 
this  subject,  and  various  results  embraced  by  their  authors.  The  opinion 
most  commonly  received  is,  that  the  plains  of  Babylonia  do  really  repre- 
jsent  the  land  of  Shioar.  Some  writers,  however,  are  disposed  to  deny 
this  proposition;  and  among  these,  Mr.Beke  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
not  only  that  the  territory  of  Babylonia  is  not  identical  with  the  land  of 
Shinar,  but  that  we  must  look  for  that  land  in  Upper  Mesopotamia;  and 
is  inclined  to  fix  it  in  the  plains  about  Ur  or  Urfah.  But  there  are 
better  data  on  which  to  proceed  in  examining  this  question;  and  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  in  his  ^  Geological  Besearches,'  has  furnished  proo^  first  that 
the  coimtry  indicated  by  Mr.  Beke,  as  answering  to  the  Shinar  of  the 
post-diluvians,  agrees  in  no  particular  with  the  description  of  that  land  in 
Scripture;  and  secondly,  that  the  alluvial  formations  of  Babylonia  did 
not,  at  the  period  when  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  built,  difPer  greatly  in 
extent;  consistence,  or  natural  appearance  from  their  condition  at  the  pre- 
sent day." 

The  character  of  the  relics  of  antiquity  which  are  presented  to  ufi 
after  quitting  the  rocky  and  more  stable  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates,  to  enter  upon  its  ancient  and  modem  delta,  is  no  longer  th 
same.     We  have  hitherto,  from  the  presence  of  some  monument  of  anti 
quity  or  other,  been  able  to  follow,  almost  step  by  step,  Greek,  Arabiai: 
Roman,  Persian,  and  Byzantine  conquerors,  as  well  as  others  from  more 
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remote  regions,  as  Timur  ihe  Tatar  and  Yinghiz  Khan,  when  they  ap- 
proached this  much  sought  for,  and  often  amhitioned  yalley;  hut  -when 
we  arrive  at  the  great  plains  of  Bahjlonia  and  Chaldea,  where  the  cha- 
racter of  aU  monuments  is  at  the  hest  fragmentary,  where  numher  creates 
confusion,  where  the  very  writing  has  not  yet  heen  decyphered,  and  where 
names  and  fixed  traditions  are  rarely  perpetuated;  we  often  find  ourselves 
baffled  in  the  most  simple  inquiries,  as  evidenced  in  Julian's  progress 
£rom  Macepracta,  a  place  satisfactorily  determined,  to  Ctesiphon,  also  a 
well-known  site;  hut  between  which,  were  many  populous  cities,  and  for- 
tified towns,  the  sites  of  which  cannot,  in  the  present  day,  be  even  proxi- 
mately determined.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  n)r  in  whatsoever 
direction  the  pltun  is  traversed,  from  the  wall  of  Media  to  Babylon  on 
the  one  side,  or  to  Ctesiphon  on  the  other,  or  across  from  Anbar  to  Bagh- 
dad, there  is  an  almost  continuous  succession  of  long  lines  of  rampart, 
isolated  mounds  of  ruin, "^or  vast  accumulations  of  small  heaps  or  monticules, 
profusely  scattered  over  with  firagments  of  building  or  pottery,  and  inter- 
sected by  canals  of  irrigation;  and  most  of  these  former  seats  of  congre« 
gations  of  men  and  centres  of  human  industry,  have  not  now  even  a  name 
or  a  tradition  attached  to  them. 

Hence  it  probably  is,  that  while  there  are  no  regions  in  the  world  which 
possess  more  powerful  claims  on  our  regard  than  those  in  which  the  first 
families  of  men  assembled  after  the  deluge,  which  witnessed  the  defeat  of 
their  presumptuous  enterprises,  the  triumphs  of  the  ''  mighty  hunter"  in 
establishing  the  first  monarchy  recorded  by  either  sacred  or  profane  writers, 
and  the  scattering  abroad  of  the  human  race  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
still  no  writer  has,  that  I  know  of,  attempted  to  give  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  what  is  recorded  by  antiquity,  as  compared  with  what  ex- 
ists in  the  present  day  upon  that  remarkable  plain. 

Travellers  have  indeed  confined  themselves  almost  solely  to  Babylon, 
^*  the  glory  of  kingdoms,"  which,  raised  by  the  proud  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  the  height  of  splendour,  listened  to  his  impious  boastings,  and  saw 
his  deep  humiliation,  and  by  the  capture  of  which  superb  metropolis,  the 
word  of  prophecy  was  fulfilled ;  but  various  and  important  events  invest 
the  whole  extent  of  this  vast  plain ;  great  towns  arose  around,  and  co- 
equal with  the  city  of  a  hundred  gates,  others  succeeded  to  these  under 
various  successive  dominating  powers,  and  the  same  plains  witnessed  the 
gallant  bearing  of  the  indomitable  ten  thousand,  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Seleudan,  Arsacide,  Sasanian, 
Mundar,  and  Abasside  dynasties. 

The  plain  of  Babylonia  presents  itself  to  us  thus,  in  a  variety  of  phases. 
According  to  what  can  be  gathered  of  its  aspect,  during  various  dominating 
powers,  or  epochs  of  its  history,  according  to  the  various  character  of  its 
monuments,  and  according  to  its  present  aspect  and  condition,  and  each  of 
these  presents  a  certain  number  of  precise  and  authenticated  data,  which 
assist  materially  in  such  a  labour  as  we  propose  to  ourselves,  viz.,  the  de- 
termination of  as  many  points  as  posnble  in  the  past,  as  compared  with 
the  present  condition  of  that  plain. 

In  the  first  place,  that  remarkable  feature  in  the  captivity  of  the  Jews, 
which  is  so  toucliingly  expressed  in  the  thirty-seventh  psalm,  has  passed 
into  the  domain  of  poetry  generally  speaking,  with  an  incorrect  meaning. 
Thus  Milman  versifies  it, 
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'Neath  the  mote  midnigfat  we  steal  forth  to  weep. 
Where  the  pale  wiUova  shade  Euphrates*  waves* 

and  the  late  Lord  Wellesley, 

Down  by  Euphrates'  side  they  sat  and  wept 
In  sorrow  mute,  but  not  to  inenu>ry  dead ; 

Hiiton  is  mare  accorai^ 

Our  Hebrew  songs  and  harps  in  Babylon. 

Now,  the  passage  in  Scriptore  is  ezceedingfy  simple  and  pieeise.  ^  3y 
the  Rivers  (^Babylon,  there  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept,  when  we  re- 
membered Zion.     We  hanged  onr  harps  upon  the  wiBows  in  the  midst 

It  appears  then  from  this  passage  that  the  rirers  of  Bahjlon  were  several 
in  number,  and  that  the  diildren  of  Israel  wept  not  sc^ely  Ofn  tiie  banfcs  of 
the  Ekiphrates  but  hy  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  and  this  view  of  the  subject 
is  S4uiportod  hj  aH  history  whether  sacred  or  pro£uie. 

Inie  river  Euphrates  does  zrot  appear  to  have  had  even  a  recognised 
existence  in  remote  antiquity,  after  it  entered  the  plain  of  Babylonia,  and 
even  in  liie  pies^it  day  it  fbws  into  the  Babytonian  marshes  as  a  dimi- 
nvtvve,  slow  flowing  stream.  The  great  body  of  the  waters  were  car- 
ried off  in  l&ose  early  periods  by  an  artificial  canal,  wludi  is  attribiited  bj 
common  tradition  to  Ninxrod,  but  by  Tabari  to  Cnsh,  and  by  Ahydenis 
to  Nebadadneaaar ;  all  of  which,  however,  attest  that  its  orig^  dated 
from  the  earileet  periods  of  Babylonian  history.  This  caiia],  was  from 
its  mi^nitude  and  importance,  designated  as  the  '^  Royal  Rtver**  by  He- 
lodotiis,  Polybins,  and  others,  and  the  father  of  history  desciibea  it  as  of 
sufficient  breadth  and  depth  to  be  navigaUe  for  merehant-Tesseis — the 
ships  in  which  Scripture  rdates  liie  Chaldeans  to  have  taken  so  mudi 
piide. 

The  Persims  having  encumbered  the  bed  of  this  canal  oq  the  ap- 
proadi  of  the  Romans,  probably  with  the  view  to  inmidate  liie  smiomia- 
iDg  country,  or  to  hnpede  the  navigation  ;  Trajan,  and  aUber  him,  Sevens 
and  Jufian,  had  to  reopen,  at  a  ^ast  expense  of  laboar,  portions  of  its 
course.  In  l^e  time  of  the  latter  emperor,  the  point  of  departure  of  ihe 
canal,  was  said  to  be  marked  by  a  tower  £ke  a  Pharos.  Acoo>nSng  to 
Pliny,  tins  was  at  a  vilUge  designated  on  Massice,  whoice  the  canal 
flowed  onwards  to  Seleuda.  The  towns  of  Bithia  and  Besuehin  appear 
also,  in  the  time  of  Julian,  to  have  been  sitoated  on  tiie  same  canal. 

Hiis  river  being  designated  Naarmalcha  by  tiie  Chaldeans,  and  Nahr 
Malik,  or  Malikah,  by  the  Arabians,  became  very  Tarioody  coxnipted  by 
tiie  Romans,  and  tiie  vmters  of  the  middle  ages,  but  Bfilman  mistakes 
the  river  altogetiier  when  he  gives  this  name  to  the  main  stream  of 
Euphrates. 

Where  the  anobserved 

Yet  toiling  Persian  breaks  the  ruining  mouBd* 

I  see  thee  gather  thy  tumultuous  strength  ; 

And  through  the  deep  and  rolling  Naharmalcha, 

Roll  on,  as  proudly  conscious  of  fulfilling 

The  omnipotent  command. 

Ibn  Haukal  describes  the  Nahr  al  Malik  as  bcsng  two  farwiklw  friiu 
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i^ie  Sanar  eaaaaL  ''  There  was^"  fae  says,  <<a  Iridge  over  it,  and  it  it 
iKQck  moie  con8id«able  tiban  the  river  of  Sarsar,  and  the  district  ie 
be^^ter  eulidTated  and  aficrds  more  eom  and  firuit." 

On  ajeumey  made  from  fiaghdad  to  Hillah  mJime  1836,  Im«t  widi 
liie  bed  of  this  caaal,  oontEuniii^  from  jiiree  to  four  feet  -water  and  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet  in  width.  The  natives  designated  it  to  me  h  j  the  Mi^ 
hsmmedan  epithet  of  Mahmndiya;  but  Lynch  has  the  same  canal  on  his 
map,  with  the  eorreet  name  of  Naiff  Malik. 

There  nipesr  to  have  been  many  other  canals  on  the  plain  of  Baby- 
lonia, at  1m  same  remote  periods  to  which  we  are  able  to  trace  bade  the 
Nahnaalcha.  The  names  of  few  of  these  have  remained  to  as,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  ancient  Songs  of  Assyria  and  of  Babylonia,  understood  the 
value  of  canak  as  well  as  the  Egyptians,  Indians,  or  Chinese;  and  that 
the  great  empire  of  Babyloma  rose  upon  this  {4ain  amid  a  system  of  irri- 
gation and  water  eommunication,  which  spread  like  a  net-work  over  the 
land.  The  Babykmian  district,  says  Heiodotus,  like  Egypt,  is  intersected 
by  a  number  of  canals,  which  facilitated  the  intercourse  of  peace  and 
commerce^  and  which  as  Gibbon  further  expressed  it,  armed  the  despair 
of  the  Assyrians  with  the  means  of  opposing  a  sudden  dehige  to  the  pro- 
gress of  an  invading  army. 

Frequent  mention  is  made  in  Scriptures  of  Cudi  or  Cuthah,  as  being 
near  Babylon.  ^^  And  the  King  of  Assyria  brought  men  itom  Babylon 
and  from  Cuthah," — (2  Kings,  xvii.,  24,)  and  ^  the  men  of  Babylon  made 
Succoth-benoth,  and  the  men  of  Cuth  made  NergaL" — (v.  30.)  The 
name  is  apparently  the  same  as  that  of  Cush,  the  ancestor  of  Nimiod, 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  seat  of  the  territory  of  Cush  was  primarily 
in  Babylonia,  from  whence  his  posterity  was  translated  to  ChuiBistan  or 
Soriana,  and  into  those  parts  of  Arabia  and  E^opia,  whidh  successively 
aseamed  the  name  of  ^e  land  of  Cu^. — (2  Chzon.,  xzL,  16.) 

The  city  of  Babylonia,  which  iJius  bore  the  name  of  the  Patriardi^ 
aecording  to  many  the  same  as  Ba*al  or  Bel,  was  by  the  H^rews  callecl 
Kvtha  or  Cntha.  The  text  of  the  Talmud  mentions  that  Abraham  was 
imprisoned  three  years  in  Kutha,  and  we  find  this  name  even  to  its  loca- 
lity, preserved  by  the  Arabian  l^torians  and  geographers.  Abu  Mo- 
hunmad  in  his  ^^  Universal  History,"  caHs  it  Kntha,  and  si^s  it  was 
situated  near  Babel  in  the  province  of  Irak.  In  ^e  time  of  Aha-1- 
Fada,  Kuthah  was  a  Muhanunadan  city,  ornamented  with  mosques.  It 
was  built  on  a  canal  of  the  same  name,  and  approached  fay  a  bridge. 
Ahmad  Ibn  Yusuf  also  mentions  the  canal  on  the  road  to  Kuthah,  luid 
ibis  canal  was,  aecording  to  the  Ayyubite  prince  and  geographer,  two 
fEffsakhs,  or  six  miles  bek>w  the  Royad  Baver. 

Thef«  exists  in  the  present  day  a  canal,  called  Nahr  Dhiyah,  at  a  dia- 
ttnoe  of  SIX  miles  to  the  south  ot  the  Nahr  Malik,  or  Royal  Biver,  and 
upon  it  is  the  site  designated  as  Shushubar,  or  Chushubar.  Si^hioddki, 
in  his  Lexicon^  notioes  two  places  by  the  name  of  Kutha  as  existing  in 
Irak  or  Babylonia,  one  odled  Kutha  al  Taric,  the  other  Kutha  Rubah,  the 
ktter  eridently  the  same  iiiat  is  corrupted  by  the  resident  Arabs  into 
Chushubar,  and  wh»e,  according  to  the  same  authority  was  the  tomb  of 
Abriiiam. 

We  have  on  l&e  plain  of  Babylonia,  beride  Babel  and  Cush,  another 
site  of  the  same  remote  antiquity,  and  situate  on  its  own  canal  or  river— 
the  Biblical  Aoead--one  of  the  four  primeval  cities  of  the  wodd,  and  the 
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identity  of  which  with  the  site  of  the  colossal  rains  at  Akka  Rni^  rests 
npon  tolerahly  satisfactory  evidence.  The  chief  of  these  evidences  may 
he  briefly  enumerated,  as  the  positioning  of  the  city  on  the  plains  of  Ba« 
bylonia,  the  true  Assyrian  character  of  the  ruins  at  Akka  Ruf,  the 
proximate  identity  of  names,  and  the  tradition  which  ascribes  the  ruin  of 
Akka  Kuf,  to  Nimrod,  it  being  freqently  called  Akka-i-Nimrad. 

The  isolated  but  enormous  pile  of  Akka  Kuf  lies  at  a  distance  of 
about  six  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Baghdad.     It  stands  upon  a  hillodc 
which  slopes  gently  upwards  from  the  level  of  the  plain,  above  wUch  it 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  about  125  feet.     It  is  a  solid  pile  of  unbumt 
bricks,  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  having  layers  of  reeds  two  inches 
thick  between  every  five  or  six  courses.     As  in  the  similar  structure  at 
Birs,  there  are  also  square  holes  running  through  the  body  of  the  pile. 
The  shape  is  now  so  irregular,  owing  to  the  effect  of  time,  that  its  original 
form  can  scarcely  be  detected ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  square^  the 
sides  of  which  Sliced  the  cardinal  points.  The  circumference,  taken  above 
the  mound  of  rubbish,  is  300  feet,  and  the  diameter  at  the  largest  pact 
about  100.     The  mound  on  which  it  rests,  or  out  of  which  it  rises,  is 
composed  of  loose  sandy  earth,  probably  drifted  by  the  wind,  mingled 
with  fragments  of  brick  pottery,  and  half  vitrified  clay. 

The  eflnsct  of  a  colossal  and  singular  structure  like  this,  rising  out  of 
the  uniform  level  plain  around,  is  very  striking,  and  is  in  this  case  aug- 
mented by  the  weather-worn  form  of  the  edifice,  the  strange,  irregular 
outline  of  which  causes  the  profile  to  vary  every  moment. 

The  object  of  these  great  mounds,  and  the  high  towers  which  they 
support,  and  which  are  everywhere  characteristic  of  true  Assyrian  ruins, 
whether  on  the  pluns  of  Babylonia  or  of  Chaldea,  appears  to  have  been 
various.  One  of  the  most  constant  must  undoubtedly  have  been  the 
erection  of  suitable  ediBces  to  their  chief  deity,  Baal,  whom  we  know  by 
the  authority  of  Scripture  to  have  been  worshipped  in  high  places.  Such 
towers  may  also  have  served  as  places  of  defence,  as  we  find  described  in 
Judges  (Chap.  viiL  and  ix.),  and  at  the  foot  of  one  of  which  Abimelech 
(Abu  Malik,  the  &ther  of  Kings  ?)  was  slain  by  a  woman.  Inundations 
occurring  frequently  on  the  plains  of  Babylonia  in  ancient  times  as  well 
as  in  modern,  they  may  have  also  been  erected  as  places  of  refuge,  or  as 
monuments  to  survive  these  catastrophes. 

But  when  these  gigantic  structures  come  under  the  immediate  observa- 
tion of  the  traveller,  seen  against  the  sunset  or  rising  from  the  horiaon^s 
verge  like  colossal  pillars,  deceiving  the  weary  wanderer  in  their  dis- 
tance, or  contorted  by  a  lake  of  light  into  a  hundred  fantastic  forms,  yet 
still  faithfully  guiding  him  to  the  point  of  his  destination  ;  the  thought 
forces  itself  upon  the  mind  that  it  was  also  one  of  their  objects  to  keep 
the  first  nations  of  man  together,  to  guide  them  in  their  journey  over  a 
mountainous  level  waste,  when  compasses  were  unknown,  and  to  prevent 
their  wandering  from  the  boundaries  of  their  own  father-land.  The  build- 
ing of  the  Tower  of  Babel  is  directiy  mentioned  in.  Scripture,  as  having 
for  object  to  prevent  the  first  families  of  man  being  scattered  abroad  upon 
the  frkce  of  the  whole  earth,  and  thus  the  dispensation  of  the  Almi^ty 
appears  to  have  originated,  not  in  jealousy  at  a  vain  attempt  to  reach  tbe 
heavens,  but  in  the  wise  intention  of  hurrying  the  fatiiers  of  future 
nations  of  men  to  their  several  destinations, 

Mr.  Fraser,  a  most  experienced  observer,  and  a  reflective  traveUer» 
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eanies  tlie  spirit  of  a  rather  sceptical  inquiry  so  far  as  u.  doubt  if  any 
of  these  exisling  mounds  of  ruin  belong  to  the  earliest  cities  of  the 
world. 

"  It  is  almost  certain,**  he  says,  ^'  that  in  the  long  period  of  more  than 
four  thousand  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Nimrod  founded  his  kingdom 
in  Shinar,  every  portion  of  the  original  fiftbrics  must  have  mouldered  into 
dost ;  and  that  the  huge  mounds  that  astonish  us  in  various  parts — such  as 
the  fiirs  Nimrud,  Akker  Koof,  Worka,  &c.,  &c.,  belong  all  to  far  later, 
though  still  very  remote  ages,  and  were  temples  erected  at  the  instance  of 
the  Chaldean  priesthood,  in  the  days  succeeding  Bel  or  Ful,  to  the  honour 
of  their  various  deities." 

I  agree  with  this  so  far  as  regards  the  erections  which,  at  Accad, 
Babel,  Borsippa,  and  other  places,  occupy  the  crest  of  ancient  mounds  of 
Babylonian  bricks,  but  can  scarcely  carry  my  scepticism  so  far  as  to  what 
concerns  the  mounds  themselves,  which  are  of  such  compact  solidity  that 
it  is  difficult  even  to  imagine  the  time  that  would  be  necessary  for  their 
entire  destruction,  while  we  know  from  sacred  records  that  such  mounds 
were  bmlt  at  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom,  and  they  actually  seem  to 
remain  there  to  attest  the  fact 

Gibbon  has  remarked  that,  "  in  every  age  the  foundation  and  ruin  of 
Assyrian  cities  has  been  easy  and  rapid  :  the  country  is  destitute  of  stone 
and  timber,  and  the  most  solid  structures  are  composed  of  bricks  baked 
in  the  sun,  and  joined  by  a  cement  of  native  bitumen.'* 

This  is  very  true  as  far  as  reeards  the  overthrow  of  the  walls  of  Ba- 
bylon and  the  conversion  of  '^  the  golden  city"  into  a  huntinc^  park,  on 
the  rise  of  Seleucia  ;  but  it  does  not  show  that  mounds  of  solid  bricks,  of 
a  thousand  yards  long  and  a  hundred  feet  high,  although  they  must  have 
suffered  to  a  considerable  extent,  have  been,  or  could  be,  swept  away  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  more  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  by  almost 
any  elapse  of  time,  without  the  aid  of  some  physical  cataclysm.  It  would 
rather  be  thought  that  such  mounds  remain  to  the  present  day  in  the 
heart  of  a  now  solitary  waste,  like  the  awful  figure  of  prophecy  herself, 
to  point  out  the  complete  fulfilment  of  hef  solemn  denunciation. 

I  have  approached  the  ruined  tower  of  Akka  Kuf,  which  was  supposed, 
before  Babylonian  antiquities  were  much  studied,  to  have  been  the  site  of 
a  Persian  monarch's  summer-house,  on  the  top  of  which  the  passing 
breeze  might  be  enjoyed,  when  all  was  calm  and  sultry  below ;  firom 
various  directions,  from  that  of  the  Median  wall,  and  from  that  of  Bagh« 
dad,  and  excepting  when  the  surface  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  lake  or 
marsh,  the  whole  plain  around  is  fiir  and  wide  covered  with  mounds  of 
ruin,  traces  of  vast  embankments,  vestiges  of  canals  of  irrigation,  and 
debris  of  furnace  and  sun-baked  bricks  and  pottery. 

In  the  present  day  the  Nahr  Isa,  or  Saklawiya  canal,  having  its  origin 
near  Sifairah,  flows  past  Akka  Kuf  into  an  extensive  marsh.  The 
amount  of  its  waters  are,  however,  much  reduced  by  several  derivative 
canals  of  irrigation,  carried  off  during  its  course,  while  the  m^  body  of 
the  waters  are  conveyed  to  the  Tigris,  south  of  Baghdad,  by  a  canal  ex- 
cavated by  Dawad  Pasha,  not  many  years  back,  and  which  is  called  after 
his  name.  So  wide  and  deep  is  this  canal,  that  Captain  Lynch  succeeded 
in  conveying  a  steamboat  across  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates  by  its 
means.  In  the  dme  of  Abu-1-Fada,  the  same  canal  lost  itself  in  the 
heart  of  western  Baghdad.     This  was  also  the  first  canal  met  with  by 
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Julian,  described  by  his  bistonaiu  as  beiDg  at  Mac^iraGta,  and  €^ 
as  the  Najraga  o£  Pltny  on  which  was  the  town  of  Hippara  or  Hip- 
parenum,  now  Sifairah.  Bochart  (Phaleg.,  p.  38),  is  in  error  when  he 
sajB  that  the  first  canal  in  Babylonia  flowed  to  Sefeoda.  That  was  the 
Boyal  River.  The  first  was  the  one  now  under  disoussioii,  aad  the  ranal 
o£  Accad.  Abjdenus  calls  it  AkrakawMi,  and  Ctesias  notifies  the  liver 
Argade  as  being  in  Sittacene,  while  (Elian  in  lus  tieatase  on  aniaali 
(lib.  16,  c.  42),  farther  notices  the  rirer  Aigades  as  inhabited  by  saakei 
with  black  bodies  and  white  heads,  which  were  six  feet  long,  aod  the 
faite  of  which  was  fataL  The  town  of  Sitaee  we  knfyw  horn  Xenophoay 
was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Tigris,  and  it  appeacs  to  hare  been 
saoeeeded  by  the  Muhammadan  Akbara,  in  ihe  same  n^hhoaihood. 
Haying  been  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  sleeping  on  a  BK)iind  in  the 
of  this  marsh,  I  know  it  to  he  replete  with  boars  and  game,  as  wdl 
other  wild  animals;  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  viat  it  by  day 
^storbing  some  of  the  former.  The  same  spot  was  also  cdehnied  m. 
antiquity  for  its  flitting  marsh  fires,  or  Igni  FatoL  Aristotk^  in  his  trea- 
tise  on  wonderfbl  things,  relates  that  there  are  qiots  here  which  always 
bum,  and  Pliny  (12,  c.  17)  repeats  the  same  thing. 

Chalne,  another  of  the  pnmeyal  cities  of  the  world,  has  been  sought 
fior  by  some  at  CaUinious,  by  others  at  Ctesiphon.  Its  real  site  appeals, 
howevw,  to  be  at  the  foot  of  Zagros,  for  Isidore,  of  Charax,  describes 
Chala  the  chief  city  of  Chalonitia,  and  probaUy  the  same  as  the  Calneh 
and  Calno  of  Scriptures,  to  have  been  situated  considerably  to  the  east- 
ward of  Seleucia.  Phny  merely  says,  that  Ctesiphon  was  in  Chalonitiia^ 
a  district  which  extended  from  Tigris  to  Zagros,  between  ApoUoiutis  to 
the  north,  and  Mesene  to  the  south.  The  othor  of  the  ioxa  pcimetal 
cities  Erech,  appears  to  have  been  more  to  the  southward,  and  will  he 
notioed  when  we  arrive  upon  the  plain  of  Ghaldea. 

It  appears  from  the  book  of  Baruch  (cap.  i.,  t.  4),  as  qaoted  by  Bo- 
chart, that  at  the  same  early  and  biUical  times,  thai  portion  of  the  £ift- 
phrates  which  flowed  onwards  to  Babylon,  was  called  the  river  Sod,  oi^ 
as  the  able  biblical  geographer  just  quoted  corrects  it  froaoL  Hebrew 
monnments — the  river  Sur.  This  £EU5t  is  of  much  importance  to  the 
geography  of  the  rivers  of  Babylonia,  for  the  name  of  Naarsaies,  or 
Maarsares,  was  given  by  Ptolemy  and  others  to  that  portion  of  the  river 
which  lay  below  the  Royal  Canal  at  a  time  when  that  derivative  eaoied 
away  a  major  part  of  its  waters.  The  remainder  flowing  sluggishly  on- 
wards by  Babd  and  Sura,  gave  off  a  canal  to  the  west,  while  the  rest 
was  lost  in  the  marshes  of  Babylonia.  The  name  was  supposed,  bom, 
these  circumstances,  to  be  derived  from  its  stagnant  character,  rendering 
the  waters  impure  and  fetid.  *'  The  fetid  river,'*  says  Hyde  in  bis  ad* 
mirable  work  on  the  *'  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Persians,"  ^'  which  leads 
to  the  marshes  through  Babylon."  But  the  name  appears  rather  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Nahr  Sura,  from  the  town  so  called  on  its  banks,  and  whack 
we  have  previously  notioed  as  the  site  of  a  celebrated  Jewish  synagogw 
and  schooL  Idrisi  describes  the  second  branch  di.  Euphrates  as  fio^mi{ 
past  Sura,  and  Abu-1-Fada  speaks  of  the  prolongation  of  the  river,  £» 
pirates,  as  taking  beyond  the  Easr  Ibn  Hubaira,  the  name  of  Nahr  Soi 
ooznzpted  in  Reiske  to  Sarah  or  Saxes. 
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COUNT  D'ORSAY'S  PORTRAIT  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

Whateyes  Cowt  d^Orsaj  imdertakes,  seems  invaiiably  to  be  well 
done.  As  tbe  arUier  ekfmfUiantm  be  kas  reig^ned  supreme  in  matters 
of  taste  and  fashion,  confirming  the  attempts  of  others  by  his  approba- 
tion or  gra/tifymg  them  by  his  example.  To  dress,  or  dme,  or  smne  in 
tke  gay  world  Hke  Count  d'Onsay,  ww  onoe  the  an^xtion  of  the  ^  youth 
of  England,*'  who  ihrn  disoorered  in  this  model  no  higher  attributes. 
But  if  Time,  who  '^  steals  our  years  away,"  steal  also  our  pleasares,  he 
replaces  them  with  others,  or  sabstitotes  a  better  thing,  and  thus  it  has 
tM^yJen  with  CowDt  d'Orsay.  if  the  gay  equipage  or  the  wefi-appareled 
aun  be  less  frequeirtly  seen  than  formeriy — ^that  which  causes  more  last- 
ing satislactum,  and  leares  an  impression  of  a  far  more  exalted  nature, 
«omefl  day  by  day  mto  lugher  relief  awakening  only  the  regret  that  it 
should  have  been  eoseealed  so  long.  When  we  see  what  Count  dX)rsay's 
productions  are,  we  are  tempted  to  ask  with  Malvolio's  f^gned  corres- 
pondent, ''  Why  were  these  things  hid  ?" 

But  we  are  glad  to  see  that  they  are  to  be  hidden  no  more,  and  that 
the  aoeomplished  count  seems  lUsposed  to  i^ow  the  world  of  how  much 
he  is  really  capaUe.  His  croquis  de  sociiU  had  long  charmed  his 
friends,  and  his  great  skill  in  modelling  was  bruited  abroad,  when  the 
world  began  to  ask,  is  it  true  that  in  the  man  of  fashion  exists  the  genius 
of  the  sculptor  and  the  painter  ?  Evidence  was  soon  given  that  sudi 
surmises  were  true.  Count  d'Orsay's  statuettes  of  Napoleon  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  his  portraits  of  Dwarkanauth  Tagore  and 
Lord  Lyndhurst  exhibited  capabilities  of  the  first  order,  and  satisfied 
every  inquiry.  Additional  proof  of  his  powers  has  been  afforded  by  the 
publication  of  the  engraving  of  his  portrait  of  Lord  Byron. 

It  is  certainly  a  highly  interesting  work  of  art,  and  m  point  of  resem- 
blance we  are  assured  that  one  who  knew  him,  perhaps  best  of  aO,  has 
declared  that  until  now  iiiere  nerver  existed  a  fikeness  which  completely 
satisfied  die  mind.  Cataln  traits  of  ^lat  thoughtful  and  intelligent  eounte- 
itance  were  wanting  in  other  portraits,  but  in  ihis  they  are  aQ  happily 
umted. 

Count  d'Orsay  has  represented  the  noble  bard  where  most  he  loved  to 
be,  on  the  deck  of  his  own  vesseL  He  is  sitting  in  sailor's  costume,  leanii^ 
on  the  rodder,  with  his  right  hand  under  his  diin,  and  his  head  elevated. 
In  his  fine  large  eyes  is  an  expression  of  deep  thought  and  a  pensive  cha- 
racter marks  his  firm  but  femininely-eut  mouth.  His  noble  expanse  of 
forehead  and  fine  cimttmr  of  head,  are  drawn  with  a  free  and  vigorous 
pencil.  If  we  did  not  know  whose  likeness  was  intended,  we  should 
still  call  this  portrait  an  exceedingly  fine  study;  but  our  interest  in  it  is 
increased  by  the  fidelity  of  the  resemblance.  The  portrait  is  vfell  en- 
graved by  Lewis. 

We  understand  that  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  so  well 
{leased  with  the  statuettes  to  which  we  have  alluded,  copies  of  which 
he  has  given  an  cnder  to  be  executed  in  »lver,  that  he  is  now  sitting  to 
tile  Count  fbif  his  portrait  also.  We  therefore  lode  forward  with  a  very 
pleasant  anticipation  to  another  likeness  of  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights— 
aad  pictures  too. 
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THE  OPERA. 

THE  FAMOUS  FAS  DE  qUATBE — OPEKATIC  CENTENABY  OF  THE    HBSOL^ 
LION  OF  '<  '45" — ^MADAME  E08SI  GACCIA — ^BABOILHET. 


Last  monih  we  were  just  anticipating  the  debut  of  Madame 
Caccia  and  Monsieur  Baroilhet  Here  then  we  must  take  up  the  thread 
of  our  discourse.  Madame  Rossi  Caccia  has  a  voice  of  immense  oom.-» 
pass  and 

But  lol  what  a  blaze  of  brilliancy  has  burst  upon  us  in  the  region  a£ 
the  baUety  making  us  forget  all  that  is  operatic  or  histrionic — all  in  fiicfe 
but  itself.  Yes,  we  have  seen  the/w  de  quatrey  that  has  fired  the  l»aiiis 
of  habitueSy  and  eke  the  pens  of  newspaper  critics,  so  that  they  writ^ 
like  boys  with  sticks  of  phosphorus.  ThaXpas  de  quatre  is  the  all-im- 
portant event,  before  which  other  events  dwindle  into  insignificanoe^ 
extinguished  by  too  much  light,  as  the  moon  is  by  the  sun.  The  year 
1846  shall  be  known  as  the  year  of  the  pas  de  qutUre,  and  as  a  Bjg^ 
lander  when  he  talks  of  1745,  simply  says  the  '^'45,"  and  means  the 
period  of  the  great  rebellion,  so  snail  the  Southron  have  also  his  '45» 
thereby  meaning  the  time  when  Taglioni,  Carlotta  Grid,  Cento,  and 
Lucile  Grahn,  were  brought  into  august  conjunction.  And  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance worth  recording  that  the  pas  de  quaire  took  place  on  the 
centenary  of  the  Jacobite  movement.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1745,  did 
the  ''Young  Chevalier"  sail  from  France  to  England,  and  the  i2th  of 
July,  ]  845,  was  the  evening  of  the  pas.  Does  some  cold-blooded,  calcu- 
lating, wretched  almanac-builder,  dare  to  interrupt  us  in  oar  suUime 
meditations,  and  to  ask  us  how  the  12th  can  be  the  centenary  of  the  14& 
— stick  to  thy  craft,  ne  sutor^  &c.,  we  have  a  more  lofty  arithmetic,  for 
we  know  [what  are  opera-nights.  We  know,  oh,  dullard!  that  the  14di 
of  July  fell  upon  a  Monday,  a  non-opera  night',  and  one  therefore  on 
which  the  pas  could  not  nave  occurred.  Still  dost  thou  torment  us, 
contending  that  at  any  rate  the  pas  might  have  been  danced  on  the 
15  th,  which  would  have  been  nearer  to  the  14th  than  the  12th?  Out 
upon  thee — again  thou  sho west  thy  ignorance.  We  grant  that  the  15tfa, 
being  Tuesday,  was  an  opera-night,  but  then  it  is  notorious  that  the 
Tuesdays  are  the  least  brilliant  nights  of  the  operatic  week.  The  bril- 
liancy of  the  West  is  poured  into  the  Haymarket  on  the  Saturdays,  the 
wealth  of  the  Ekist  flows  in  upon  the  Thursdays — the  opera  standing  like 
old  Venice,  as  the  point  of  communication  between  the  Levant  and  the 
Occident.  The  sun  requires  a  zodiac  to  move  in,  and  therefore  must  a 
pa3  so  brilliant,  necessarily  be  set  a-going  on  a  brilliant  night.  There- 
fore— ^we  hope  oiur  readers  can  follow  our  fine  chain  of  reasoning  in  spite 
of  a  tangle  now  and  then — therefore  the  12th  of  July,  1845  (Saturdav^^ 
was  the  operatic  centenary  of  the  14th  of  July,  1745,  the  day  on  whi 
the  Pretender  set  sail  from  France. 

Having  thus  established  the  remarkable  coincidence  in  point  of  da^ 
of  the  two  important  events  ;  we  proceed  to  demonstrate  now  the  lea 
important  one  (of  course,  we  mean  the  Jacobite  movement)  shadows 
forth  the  other.  But,  behold,  our  '^  old  man  of  the  sea"— our  fingid  calci 
later  again  remonstrates,  telling  us  that  the  new  style,  began  in  1752, 
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and  that  in  comparing  our  '45  with  the  other,  we  are  wrong  by  eleven 
days — ^he  reminds  ns  of  that  awful  year  when  the  14th  of  September, 
was  the  morrow  of  the  2nd,  an  act  ot  Parliament  having  by  some  myste- 
rious power  caused  Father  Time  to  jump  instead  of  fly.  Thus  does  our 
beautiful  theory  topple  to  the  ground,  and  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
our  respected  calculaling  firiend,  whom  we  have  so  improperly  called  a 
*'  dullard"  is  right  after  all.  Sympathise  with  us,  oh  readers,  for  the 
privation  is  yours  as  well  as  ours.  If  we  have  lost  the  pleasure  of 
-writing  a  superb  historical  parallel,  you  have  lost  the  pleasure  of  reading 
it.  Figures  are  stubborn  things,  and  our  understanding  being  convinced 
— ^much  against  our  ^rill— our  imagination  stands  flapping  its  wings  like 
a  penguin  totally  unable  to  soar. 

Let  us  then  look  at  the  pas  itself.  We  say  it  is  absurd  to  assert  that 
Taglioni  has  declined ;  applied  to  her  the  word  passee  has  no  meaning. 
Now  we  may  hold  our  almanac-loving  firiend  at  arm's  length,  for  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  age  of  ladies  belongs  not  to  his  jurisdiction.  Mark  the 
vigour  with  which  Tas^lioni  bounds  across  the  stage — ^mark  that  step  with 
the  bended  knee,  achieved  with  such  graceful  pride.  Do  we  not  admit 
that  she  is,  as  it  were,  the  queen  of  the  entire  pcLS  f  Is  there  not 
a  something  of  reverence  in  the  position  of  the  rest  towards  her  ?  How 
gloriously  does  she  acquit  herself,  to  show  that  she  will  not  be  indebted  to 
prestige  alone — will  not  rest  contented  under  the  shade  of  laurels  given 
long  ago,  but  will  pluck  them  fresh  and  green. 

The  more  the  pas  de  quatre  forces  itself  upon  our  memory — and  force 
itself  it  will,  with  a  most  monopolising  spirit — the  more  beauties  do  we 
discover.  There  are  some  fireworks  that  fling  off  shining  stars  in  all 
directions,  as  if  wantonly  trying  to  exceed  the  nimbleness  of  the  specta- 
tor's eyes.  Are  we  intent  upon  Taglioni  ?  We  have  missed  the  com- 
mencement of  that  flying  step  by  Lucile  Grahn,  who  no  longer,  like  a 
Scandinavian  deity,  erected  among  chilly  votaries,  wakens  a  thunder  of 
applause  from  stalls  and  omnibus.  She  is  before  us-^so  is  Cerito— so  is 
Carlotta — but  when  did  each  begin  ? — we  have  lost  something — we  must 
go  again.  Truly  our  mind  is  in  a  pretty  condition.  The  more  we  try 
to  collect  these  beautiful  images,  tne  more  centrifugal  they  become. 
When  in  your  youth,  gentle  reader,  did  you  never  experience  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  four  butterflies  under  one  inverted  flower-pot  ?  We 
know  that  when  you  raised  the  earthen  prison  for  the  incarceration  of 
No.  4,  you  were  mortified  to  find  No.  2,  your  best  **  Emperor"  butterfly* 
taking  advantage  of  the  opening,  and  soaring  off  to  flowery  meads, 
whither  you  coidd  not  follow. 

Flowery  meads  bring  us  to  flowers,  and  flowers  to  bouquets — the  ele- 
ments whereof  a  certain  thing  is  composed,  leading  to  the  thing  itself. 
Thus  did  the  atoms  of  Epicurus  lead  to  a  world.  Thus  does  chemistry, 
with  a  few  abstract  elements,  think  she  has  penetrated  into  the  nature  of 
things — ^but  truly  was  it  said  of  the  aforesaid  chemistry, 

Hat  freilich  die  Theile  in  ihrer  Hand, 
Fehlt,  leider !  nur  das  geistige  Band. 

Which  we  will  translate: 

The  parts  indeed  she  holds  in  band, 
But  Jacks,  alas !  the  spirit-band — 

That  is  to  say,  the  band  which  shall  tie  all  the  parts  to  an  unity.     The 
Aug. — ^voii.  LXXiY.  wo,  ccxcvi*  2  x 
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fiKym  the  flower  to  tibe  bonqnei  k  longer  iSbtun  die  wnnhaotH^ 

Sbkal  readw  befieres.  Who  wooid  phiek  and  tie  togedMr  aM  thcwo 
owen,  if  there  were  not  some  damtemae  or  eoMtOriee  to  be  idoliied  ? 
Those  bouquets  thai  are  flnng  in  such  abandanee  to  the  foor  ifrrnifitw; 
an,  indeed,  mateiiaUy  boond  by  sondry  twists  o£  frilled  paper  aad  haota 
o£  ribbon,  bat  the  spiritual  binding,  without  whidi  the  material  hnkfin^ 
would  nerer  hare  taJcen  place^  is  a  ehain,  whereof  the  four  links  are  T^;^ 
fioni,  Cariotta  Giiri,  Cerito,  and  Lucdle  Grahn.  As  some  rrmipmiialitm 
iat  his  unkindness  in  demolishing  oar  Jaeofaite  theofj,  our  mlrnlafin^ 
friend  has  pronodsed  us  thestatistioo  o£the6oii9«€Cf  disAweieflnvcndie 
first  night  of  the  grand  pas.  In  the  meanwhile!,  we  briefly  hiiit  Siat  the 
total  number  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  bridBS  in  the  Inrgrat  jiy* 
ramid. 

Before  we  kaire  off,  let  as  say,  in  sober  sertirasness^  tibat  tlmi  pm$  ia  die 
greatest  thing  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  adiieTed  by  any  mam^er.  la 
no  theatre  here  or  on  the  continent  has  soeh  a  oombinadon  been  wit- 


With  respect  to  Madame  Roan  Caocia^  she  has  made  a  ftir  hot  not  a 
brilliant  success.  Her  vmce  is  of  remarkaUc  compass  in  the  upper  re- 
gister, and  the  power  she  displays  of  sostaining  her  narmonic  notes  con- 
stitutes  the  g^at  feature  of  her  sinking.  Her  execution  often  displayi 
a  mastery  oyer  difficult  passages,  but  her  yoice  is  deficient  in  smoodbness 
and  flexibility.  As  an  actress  she  is  not  without  merit,  as  she  diapla]^ 
energy  and  force  as  Elizabeth  in  "  Robert  DeYoeuz,"  and  rivaeity  as 
Despina  in  "  Cosi  frin  Tutte/'  Baroilbet  has  brought  evidence  enou^ 
<^  his  artistical  cultivation,  but  lus  voice  has  manifestly  declined. 

THE  THEATRES. 

the  brussels  coup  any — adelphi — haticarket — lyceum,  ahd 

princess's  theatres. 

The  Brussels  Company,  after  a  series  of  successful  operatic  per- 
formances at  CovBNT  Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  hare  quitted 
London.  Never  wbs  success  more  honestly  and  leffitimately  obtained. 
They  began  by  playing  to  a  scanty  audience,  we  ^'town"  baieiy 
knowing  of  their  existence,  and  their  performances  have  been  finally 
acknowledged  as  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  metropdis. 
Madame  lAborde,  their  prima  donna,  is  a  most  charmiog  ringer,  com- 
Inning  natural  sweetness  of  voice  with  the  most  perfect  intonation 
and  the  most  finished  execution.  Her  husband*  Laborae,  is  an  excellent 
tenor,  thou^  an  ambition  to  rival  Duprez  in  passionate  singing  occarion- 
ally  leads  him  to  strain  his  voice  beyond  the  oounds  of  amenity.  Coa- 
derc  combines  the  merits  of  a  clear,  even  tenor  singer  with  the  grace  and 
liveliness  of  an  excellent  lig^t  comedian,  having  abo  the  ability  to  become 
a  low  comedian  on  occasion.  Laurent-Quillevery  is  a  good  baritone 
singer  and  a  good  actor,  and  the  bass,  Zelger,  though  his  voice  is  not 
Tery  powerful,  is  a  thorough  artist.  In  their  choruses  and  piSees  ^en-^ 
semble,  the  company  have  shown  a  degree  of  skill  and  feelmg  to  which 
the  English  public  is  unaccustomed,  and  the  life  and  animation  wfaidi 
have  been  diffused  over  the  entire  stage  in  ihe  performance  of  one  of  the 
grand  operas,  have  been  perfectly  irresistible  in  raising  the  sympadiies  of 
the  audience.     Nearly  all  the  pieces  selected  were  previously  known  to 
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the  Engfisii  pablio.  The  Cttlj  deoided  n<yvelty'-«-^^  La  Eeine  de  Chypre''-^ 
-was  afanoet  a  failure,  in  spite  of  the  efibrts  of  the  Tocalists, — ^particulaiij 
Madame  JiiUien,  an  excellent  singer,  -whom  we  forgot  to  enumerate, — ^to 
SBstain  its  weiglrt.  The  company  was  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Van  Can^hem  and  Hanssens,  the  latter  of  whom  appeared  as  the 
skilful  conductor  of  an  admixable  and  efficient  baud. 

An  adaptation  of  a  French  drama  to  our  own  celebrated  ^^  Peg  Woffing* 
tcm,**  has  been  produced  wilh  suooess  at  the  Adelphi,  and  Mr.  Webster 
has  been  felicitous  in  the  revival  of  Mr.  Morton's  **  School  for  Grown 
Children,"  ^Kdiich  had  not  been  acted  since  1827.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  its  scho<d — ^a  schocd  in  whidi  peo^e  have  long  ceased 
to  write«— but  being  adapted  to  the  company  it  acts  arreeablT  enough. 

The  brilliancies  of  ^  Cinderella*'  still  continue  to  £iczle  toe  -visiters  o£ 
the  Ltceuii,  and  two  or  three  little  farces  have  been  brought  out  to  dis* 
play  die  talents  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keeley.  The  Prikcesb  s  b  hi^y  in 
the  debut  of  a  new  jmma  dannOy  Miss  Gieorgiana  Smithson,  who  has  a 
high  voice,  of  somewhat  a  shrill  duuracter,  and  ezhiUts  powers  of  execu- 
tion above  the  ordinary  stamp. 


LITERATURE. 

THE  NELSON  DISPATCHES.* 


The  name  of  Nelson  is,  more  than  that  of  any  other  naval  or  military 
commander,  beloved  by  all  Britons.  The  wooden  bulwarks  of  Old  Eng- 
land have  always  claimed  the  strongest  sympathies  of  the  people  in  all 
that  concerns  them;  and  this  predilection,  so  natural  to  an  insulated  and 
maritime  country,  is  concentrated  in  that  glorious  name  towards  the 
greatest  hero  that  ever  adorned  its  annals.  The  maritime  history  of 
Great  Britain,  always  dignified,  and  so  often  illustrious,  was  by  nim 
made  still  more  exalted,  till  he  lefib  it  unrivalled  and  unapproached  by 
that  of  any  other  nation.  The  pride  experienced  then  at  the  mention  of 
the  name  of  Nelson,  and  the  love  entertained  for  his  memory,  has  a 
most  just  foundation,  and  deserves  to  be  upheld  with  appropriate  empha- 
sis. It  would  be  a  sad  feature  in  the  national  mind,  if  its  sympa- 
thies flagged,  or  its  affections  began  to  waver  towards  the  memory  of  its 
men  of  worth,  or  those  who  have  rendered  its  arms  illustrious.  Pa- 
triotism cannot  be  a  tame  feeling;  it  is  by  its  essence  an  ardent  and 
glowing  passion,  full  of  all  that  is  generous  and  inspiring,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  country  cannot  be  feuny  contemplated  nrom  within  the 
turbid  atmosphere  of  domestic  policy  and  intrigues,  but  must  be  viewed 
from  that  dear  and  commanding  position,  which  enables  man  to  see  him- 
self as  a  member  of  the  great  families  of  men,  and  his  country  as  one  of 
a  great  brotherhood,  only  distinct  by  incapability  or  insignihcance;  re- 
probated for  ambitious,  selfish,  and  aggrandising  views  ;  or  exalted 
JOT  using  power  as  the  instrument  of  justice,  and  making  eveiy  step  in 
national  prosperity,  an  additional  means  towards  goodness  and  virtue. 

^  The  IMspatctacB  and  Letters  of  Vice-admiral  Lord  Visooimt  NeUoD,  with 
Iffotes  bj  Sir  Nicholfls  Haiiis  Nioolas,  G.C JLG^    The  Third  Volume. 
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The  efforts  of  the  immortal  Nebon  ;irere  eminentty  directed  towards 
objecta  of  this  kind.  After  saying*  the  Turiu  bj  his  glotioiis  engage- 
ment off  the  Nile,  his  whole  energies  were  devoted  towards  protecting  and 
afterwards  restoring  to  the  throne  of  their  ancestors,  a  long  and  queen 
nnjustly  driven  from  their  dominions  by  the  rapacity  of  the  then  infidel 
French.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  read  the  terms  of  burning  indignation, 
with  which  the  admiral  always  speaJu  of  those  whom  he  never  so  much 
viewed  as  the  enemies  of  England,  as  he  did  of  all  that  was  good  and  peace- 
ful, and  indeed  of  the  whole  worid,  and  in  reference  to  the  formation  of 
Neapolitan,  Tuscan,  and  Genoese  republics,  he  constantly  expressed 
only  one  feeling,  and  which  subsequent  events  showed  to  be  the  correct 
one,  that  these  countries  were  first  attacked  because  they  were  soppoeed 
to  be  least  capable  of  resistance,  and  that  thw  subjection  was  only 
preliminary  to  other  crusades  against,  all  monarchical  governments.  In 
a  letter  to  Sir  M.  Eden,  dated  Naples,  December  10,  1798,  he  sayi, 
almost  pro{^tically, 

"  In  SIX  months,  when  the  Neapolitan  RepuhBcirWX  be  organised, armed, and 
with  its  numerous  resources  called  forth,  I  will  suffer  to  have  my  head  cut  off 
if  the  emperor  is  not  only  defeated  in  Italy,  but  that  he  totters  on  his  throne 
at  Vienna*  ^  *  •  Down,  down  with  the  French  I  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
council-room  of  every  country  in  the  world,  and  may  Almighty  God  give  right 
thoughts  to  every  sovereign.* 

The  third  volume  of  die  '*  Dispatches  and  Letters  of  Vice-admiral  Lord 
Nelson,"  embraces  the  eventful  period  of  ftom  January  1798  to  August 
1799;  and  illustrates,  perhi^,  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most 
interesting  events  of  Nelson's  life— the  first  of  his  brilliant  victories — the 
ever-memorable  battle  of  the  Nile — and  the  only  transactions  in  his 
professional  career,  to  which  blame  has  never  been  attached. 

The  character  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's  admira- 
ble work,  satisfied  the  puUic,  that  at  length  the  most  perfect  work 
hitherto  compiled,  and  the  most  complete  literary  monument  which 
•could  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  our  greatest  naval  hero,  was  really 
in  progress. 

The  assistance  given  from  all  quarters,  public  as  well  as  private,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  publication,  was  most  praiseworthy  to  all 
parties ;  and  assisted  in  rendering  the  work  so  complete,  as  now  to  place 
those  who  withhold  letters  or  documents  from  an  otherwise  satisfactory 
compilation,  in  an  unenviable  and  selfish  position  towards  the  nation. 
The  consequence  has  been,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be,  the  proffers 
of  additional  materials  of  great  value.  Thus  the  present  volume  contains 
documents  from  the  important  manuscripts  contained  in  Lord  Nelson's 
private  "  Letter  Book"  and  "  Order  Book,"  and  which  have  been"gene- 
rously  placed  at  the  editor's  di^osal  by  the  Rt  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker. 
Other  important  accessions  to  previously  existing  materials,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  letters  to  the  late  Rt  Hon.  Hugh  Elliot,  to  Sir  Edward 
Codrington,  &c.,  &c.;  and  the  journal  of  the  late  Miss  Knight,  wh< 
lived  many  years  at  Naples  and  Palermo  when  Lord  Nelson  was  there, 
and  came  to  England  with  him  and  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton  in 
1800;  has  furnished  several  anecdotes  of  passing  events  at  a  peculiarlj 
interesting  period. 

Having  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Vanguard  in  March,  1798,  Lord 
Nelson  joined  the  Earl  of  Sl  Vincent's  fleet,  off  Cadiz,  whence  he  was 
sent  in  May,  with  a  squadron  of  observation,  up  the  Mediterranean. 
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Early  in  June  be  was  veinforced  by  ten  sail  of  tbe  line,  wben  be  pro- 
ceeded in  searcb  of  tbe  Freneb  fleet  to  Naples,  and  tbence  to  Alexan^a; 
but  not  finding  it,  be  returned  to  Syracuse,  from  wbicb  place  be  again 
sailed  for  Egypt.  His  anxiety  to  discover  the  enemy  and  bis  disappoint- 
ment at  missing  tbem,  are  tbe  principal  subjects  of  bis  correspondence, 
until  bis  exertions  were  at  last  rewarded  by  finding  tbe  Freneb  fleet  at 
ancbor  in  Aboukir  Bay,  on  tbe  1st  of  August,  1798. 

Tbe  details  of  tbe  celebrated  battle  tbat  ensued  are  well  known;  but 
tbe  editor  enters  at  lengtb  into  tbe  only  two  disputed  points  relating  to 
tbat  battle;  first,  wbetber  tbe  attack  on  tbe  enemy's  fleet  from  tbe  inside 
was  part  of  Nelson's  own  plan,  and  done  in  obedience  to  bis  orders,  or 
wbetber  it  was  tbe  spontaneous  and  unautborised  act  of  Captain  Foley, 
of  tbe  Goliatb,  tbe  leading  sbip  of  tbe  squadron  ?  And  secondly,  wbe- 
tber L'Orient,  tbe  Freneb  admiral's  sbip,  actually  surrendered  before  sbe 
blew  up? 

Tbe  6rst  of  tbese  questions  notwithstanding  tbe  negative  evidence 
of  Captains  Berry  and  Hood,  and  tbat  furnished  by  Lord  Nelson  himself 
in  bis  letter  to  Earl  Howe,  wbicb  is  decisive  in  so  far  as  regards  the  ad« 
Cairal's  intention  to  throw  bis  whole  force  on  tbe  enemy's  van,  yet  in 
what  concerns  tbe  passing  inside  of  the  Goliath,  is  settled  in  favour  of  Sir 
Thomas  Foley,  by  the  letter  given  in  the  Appendix  from  Rear-admiral 
Thomas  Browne.  With  regard  to  the  second  question,  it  appears  also 
to  be  for  ever  set  at  rest,  by  Lord  Nelson's  letter  to  Lord  Minto,  now 
for  tbe  first  time  published. 

As  a  most  honourable  life  and  still  more  glorious  death  has  not  pre- 
vented Lord  Nelson's  integrity  and  motives  being  suspected  and  aspersed, 
and  that  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  capitulation  of  tbe  castles  Uovo 
and  Nuovo,  and  tbe  trial  and  execution  of  Caraccioli;  the  editor  has 
very  properly  accumulated  all  the  evidence  that  could  be  brouffbt  to  bear 
upon  those  subjects;  and  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  position 
in  which  that  evidence  places  we  hero  in  respect  to  these  supposedly 
questionable  points,  and  in  connexion  with  wbicb  it  is  shown  that  many 
positive  mis-statements  have  been  made. 

This,  the  third  volume  of  a  truly  national  work,  leaves  Nelson  in  tbe 
happy  and  enviable  position  of  having  in  bis  own  words  '^  gained  two 
kingdoms,  seated  two  feithful  allies  of  nis  majesty  (the  Kings  of  Naples 
and  Sardinia)  on  their  respective  thrones,  and  restored  happiness  to  mil- 
lions." 


THE  MISSION/ 


Captain  Mabbyat  was  never  more  entertaining,  or  more  felicitous 
in  his  subject,  than  when  he  commenced  writing  for  young  persons.  Tbe 
perspicuity  of  his  language,  and  bis  great  natural  powers  of  description, 
make  themselves  sensibly  felt  in  such  works,  as  they  were  the  cause  why  his 
*^  Masterman  Ready"  has  been  so  eminently  successful,  and  is  in  every  boy's 
hands.  *'  Scenes  in  Africa,"  with  reminiscences  of  Sparman,  Tbunberg, 
Le  Vaillant,  and  others  who  first  disclosed  to  us  its  wonders ;  the  land  of 

*  The  Mission;  or,  Scenes  in  Africa.     Written  for  Young  People.    By  Captain 
Manyat. 
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enterprise  of  so  many  sportsmen,  the  ootintiy  of  antelopes,  8priag-b(daB» 
gnus,  ^nkffes,  rlunoceroses,  hippopotami,  mphants,  and  of  lions  aod 
tirers;  and  what  is  of  &r  more  importance,  uie  great  field  of  modem 
missionarj  enterprise  and  labour;  could  not  but  be  full  of  amusement  and 
instruction,  and  the  skilful  author  \m&  added  to  these  lesouroes  of  iiia 
subject,  a  tale  of  an  exploratory  journey  made  by  a  yomig  gentleman  in 
search  of  a  female  relatiye  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  over  whose  adb* 
sequent  fate  there  hung  some  uncertainty.  The  expedition  is,  for  very 
i^prectable  reasons,  accompanied  by  a  natundisty  Mr.  Swinton,  a  name 
evidently  not  suggested  by  the  real  Jtfr.  Swains<m;  and  an  ardent  sports- 
man, Rlajor  Henderson,  therefore  not  to  foe  confounded  with  Mijor 
Harris,  although  of  the  Bengal  cavafay. 

Hie  history  of  the  colony  is  g^ven  nom  the  time  of  the  Dutch,  and 
the  oppres^ons  and  wars  of  the  Hottentots,  Bushmen,  and  Caffres,  to 
the  establishment  of  the  British,  in  easy  and  agreeable  conversatioii8» 
and  justice  is  done  to  the  mbsionaries,  for  having,  by  dieir  own  exertions^ 
procured  the  emancipation  of  the  natives.  The  difficolties  which  the 
missionaries  have  to  fight  against  are  w^  expressed  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  to  t^e  station  at  Butterw<Hth.  The  natives  require  to  be  mada 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  a  God  before  bong  educated  in  the 
knowledge  of  a  Redeemer.  '^  When,*'  said  Mr.  Swinton,  in  answer  to  a 
question  put  to  him,  *^  I  have  talked  to  them  about  God,  dieir  r^pty  i% 
^  Where  is  he  ? — show  him  to  me."  They  oppose  Christianity  also  be* 
cause  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  their  sensuality^  and  because  it  is  advene 
to  many  of  their  wariike  and  predatory  ptactiees.  But  notwitfastanifing 
all  these  disadvantages,  the  good  cause  prospers,  sincere  converts  are 
made;  and  the  rudiments  of  civilization  tfie  introduced  by  the  same  means^ 
and  amidst  all  kinds  of  privations,  toil,  and  sufiering. 

There  is  a  curious  remark  concerning  the  pearl-fisheries,  wbich  saggesti 
rather  unusual  reflections. 

"  When  we  consider**  (says  Mr.  Swinton)  **  bow  many  pearl-fisheries  have 
taken  place,  and  how  many  divers  may  have  been  destroyed  before  a  string  of 
fine  pearls  can  be  obtained,  we  might  almost  say  that  eveiy  pearl  on  tlie  oeckbce 
has  cost  die  life  of  a  human  creature.** 

Sports  of  the  field  and  anecdotes  of  animals  constitute  naturally  the 
largest  and  the  most  amusing  portion  of  the  *^  Scenes  in  Africa."  T%e 
lion,  as  the  monarch  of  this  region,  comes  in  for  an  abundant  share  of  the 
latter,  and  we  shall  extract  one  irom  among  a  multitude  of  examples  given 
of  that  noble  animal's  sagacity  and  magnanimity. 

^  A  man  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  mission  stations,  on  his  return  home 
from  a  visit  to  his  friends,  took  a  circuitous  route  to  pass  by  a  pool  of  water, 
at  which  he  hoped  to  kill  an  antelope.  The  sun  bad  risen  to  some  height  when 
he  arrived  there,  and  as  he  could  not  perceive  any  game,  he  laid  liis  gun  down 
on  a  shelving  rock,  the  back  part  of  which  was  covered  with  some  brushwood. 
He  went  down  to  the  pool  and  had  a  hearty  drink,  returned  to  the  rock,  and 
after  smoking  his  pipe,  feeltng  weaiy,  he  ky  down  and  fell  fest  asleep. 

^  In  a  short  time,  the  excessive  heat  reflected  fitun  the  rock,  awoke  him,  and 
opening  his  eyes,  he  perceived  a  iai^  lion  about  a  yard  from  his  feet  crouched 
down»  with  his  eyes  glaring  on  his  fiuse.  For  some  minutes  he  remained  mo* 
tionless  with  fright,  expecting  every  moment  that  he  would  be  in  the  jaws  of 
the  monster ;  at  last  he  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and  casting  his  eye  to- 
wards his  gun,  moved  his  hand  slowly  towards  it;  upon  which  the  lion  raised 
up  Ills  head  and  gave  a  tremendous  roar,  which  induced  him  hastily  to  with« 
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draw  bis  hand.  With  this  the  lioif  appeared  satisfied,  and  crouched  with  bia 
head  between  his  fore-paws  as  before.  After  a  little  while,  the  man  made 
another  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  his  gun  ;  the  lion  raised  his  head  and 
gave  another  roar,  and  the  man  desisted ;  another  and  another  attempt  were 
at  intervals  made,  but  always  with  the  same  anger  shown  on  the  part  of  die^ 
Mon." 

**  Why,  the  lion  must  have  known  what  he  wanted  the  gun  for." 

'^Most  certainly  he  did,  and  therefore  would  not  allow  the  man  to  touch  it. 
It  IS  to  be  presumed  that  the  saeacious  creature  had  been  fired  at  before ;  but 
yon  observe,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  harm  the  man.  He  appeared  to  say,  you 
are  in  my  power ;  you  shall  not  go  away ;  you  shall  not  take  your  musket  to 
shoot  me  with,  or  I  will  tear  you  to  pieces." 

**  It  certainly  was  very  curious.     Pray  how  did  it  end  ?" 

''Why,  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  rock  was  so  overpowering,  that  the  man 
was  in  great  agony ;  his  naked  feet  were  so  burnt,  that  he  was  compelled  to- 
keep  moving  tliem,  by  placine  one  upon  the  other,  and  changing  them  every  ^ 
minute.    The  day  passed,  and  the  night  also,  and  the  lion  never  moved  from  [ 
the  spot.    The  sun  rose  again,  and  the  heat  became  so  intense,  that  the  poor  * 
man's  feet  were  past  all  feeling.     At  noon,  on  that  day,  the  lion  rose  and 
walked  to  the  pool,  was  only  a  few  yards  distant,  looking  behind  him  everv 
moment  to  see  if  the  man  moved ;  the  man  once  more  attempted  to  reach  his 
gun,  and  the  lion  perceiving  it,  turned  in  a  rage,  and  was  on  the  point  of  spring- 
mg  upon  him  ;  the  man  withdrew  his  hand  and  the  beast  was  pacified." 

"  How  very  strange  I" 

^  The  animal  went  to  the  water  and  drank ;  it  then  returned,  and  lay  down 
at  the  same  place  as  before,  about  a  yard  from  the  man*s  feet.  Another  night 
passed  away,  and  the  lion  kept  at  his  post.  The  next  day,  in  the  forenoon, 
the  animal  again  went  to  the  water,  and  while  there,  he  looked  as  if  he  heard  a 
noise  in  an  opposite  quarter,  and  then  disappeared  in  the  bushes. 

"  Perceiving  this,  the  man  made  an  effort  and  seized  his  gun,  but  in  attempting 
to  rise,  he  found  it  was  not  in  his  power,  as  the  strength  of  his  ankles  was  gone. 
With  his  gim  in  his  hand  he  crept  to  the  pool  and  drank,  and  looking  at  his 
feet,  he  discovered  that  his  toes  had  been  quite  roasted,  and  the  skin  torn  off  as 
he  crawled  through  the  grass.  He  sat  at  the  pool  for  a  few  moments,  expect- 
ing the  lion's  return,  and  resolved  to  send  the  contents  of  his  gun  through  his 
head  ;  but  the  lion  did  not  return,  so  the  poor  fellow  tied  his  gun  on  his  back* 
and  crawled  away  on  liis  hands  and  knees  as  well  as  he  could.  He  was  quite 
exhausted,  and  could  have  proceeded  no  farther,  when  providentially  a  person 
fell  in  with  him  and  assisted  him  home ;  but  he  lost  his  toes,  and  was  a  cripple 
for  life." 

<<  The  HfissioQ*'  is  a  delightful  little  book  for  joungor  old. 


A  TOUR  THROUGH  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  MEUSE.* 

Tbsbe  are  two  fiaeto  oonneeted  with  travelling  hj  railway,  which 
bave  not  been  hitherto  distinctly  notioed.  One  is,  that  instead  of 
being  adverse  by  its  rapidity,  to  pnrpoMS  of  ohtcnrvafeion  or  of  (Measure, 
it  has  opened  new  fielda  of  research  and  amusement;  and  the  second  ia^ 
that  the  narratives  of  tours  and  g^da  books,  written  race  its  introduC'^ 
tion,  have  undergone  as  great  a  change  as  the  mode  of  pfogresaion  it- 
self. 

It  would  be  impossible  better  to  illustrate  these  faoti  than  by  reference 
to  Mr.  Dudley  Costello's  pretty  little  work  on  the  <<  Valley  of  the 

*  A  Tour  Through  the  Valley  of  the  Meuse,  with  the  Lsgcnda  of  the  Walloon 
Country  and  the  Ardennes.    By  Dudley  Costello* 
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Mease,*'  to  which  the  South  Eastern  Osteod  and  Liege  railways  offiar 
great  facilities  of  approach.  The  mere  pafl&  or  denunciations  of  the  M 
egotistical  school  of  travel,  are  here  superseded  hy  a  work  of  local  and 
legendary  amusement,  and  of  high  historical  and  archaeological  interest. 

The  history  of  Liege,  whose  inhabitants  have  heen  always  distin- 
guished by  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  and  who  in  early  times  were  alter- 
nately oppressed  by  the  harsh  control  of  th^  bishops,  and  die  tyranny 
of  the  nobles;  is  the  recital  of  perpetually  recurring  struggles  of  toe 
Many  against  the  Few — ^the  Weak  against  the  Strong;  and  the  atrtiior 
has  selected  the  most  stirring  of  these  events  in  illustration  of  these  bap- 
pily  bygone  feudal  times. 

Walloon  lit^ature  and  Walloon  supersdtions  also  furnish  curioas  in- 
cidents  of  a  more  domestic  character,  as  in  the  case  of  the  goblin,  who 

Used  to  amuse  himself  by  playing  every  ni^ht  with  the  hammer  and  anvil  of 
-asmidi,and  in  return  for  the  use  of  these  instruments,  was  in  the  habit  of 
filling  the  smith's  pitcher  with  excellent  wine,  which  he  stole  from  the  bishop's 
cellars  hard  by ;  but  the  bishop  discovered  the  theft,  and  having  exorcised  ^ 
spirit,  succeeded  in  making  him  assume  the  shape  of  a  man,  when  he  had  him 
flogged  and  put  in  the  pillory,  as  if  he  had  been  a  robber. 

Quitting  Liege,  the  Ch&teau  de  Gemeppes  furnishes  ua  with  ihe 
diablerie  of  Ameil,  the  one-eyed;  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Laurent,  with 
perhaps  the  most  pathetic  legend  in  the  book,  that  of  the  young  g^ 
known  as  Paquette  the  Innocent,  who  fell  a  victim  to  her  attachment  to 
the  Sieur  Jean  de  Surlet.  The  picturesque  town  of  Huy  contains  the 
tomb  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  while  the  neighbouring  turrets  of  Ramiool 
remind  the  traveller  of  their  once  owner,  Godefroy  de  Bouillon,  names 
which  both  obtained  renown  in  the  same  cause. 

Huy  has  witnessed  numerous  sieses  and  has  been  frequently  taken.  The 
castle  was  once  singularly  surprised  in  1595,  by  the  famous  Harangner,  re- 
nowned for  the  boldness  with  which,  a  few  years  before,  he  effected  the  cap- 
ture of  Breda.  At  the  head  of  thirty  men,  having  climbed  by  ropes  into  a 
small  house  beneath  the  castle  walls,  he  lay  in  ambuscade  in  a  spot  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  garrison  were  obliged  to  pass  to  go  to  mass,  and  seizing  upon 
them  as  they  approached  one  after  the  other,  he  tied  their  arms  and  legs,  threw 
ihem  into  a  deep  hollow,  and  quietly  marched  into  the  castle,  which  offered  no 
resistance. 

The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Moha,  the  history  of  the  fSsur  Chatelaine  of 
which — Gertrude  of  Moha — is  a  romance  in  itself,  are  now  difficult  to 
find.  Connected  with  these  crumbling  fragments,  is  also  the  sad  stoiy 
of  the  two  sons  of  its  noble  proprietor,  killing  one  another  in  a  tilting 
match.  On  the  same  river,  the  Mehaigne,  stand  the  castles  of  Fnmal 
and  Fallais  in  rivalry  to  one  another,  a  rivalry  which  obtained  its  acm6 
when  the  lover  of  Richard,  the  Knieht  of  Fiulais,  and  of  Marie  of  Fu- 
mal,  brought  down  upon  the  wedded  pair  the  hostility  at  once  of  the 
sire  of  Fumal,  of  a  slighted  lover,  and  of  a  diurch  militant,  in  the  p»9n» 
of  the  intemperate  Henxy  of  Gueldres,  over  all  wludi  difficulties  tl 
happy  pair  triumphed. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  age,  that  when  Henry  of  Gueldres  gave  orders  fb. 
breaking  up  his  camp,  the  Ch^telain  de  Fallais  appeared  at  one  of  the  window; 
of  his  castle,  and,  leaning  out,  exdaimed,  in  a  tone  of  derision,  ^  What,  my  lord, 
art  going  away,  leaving  Sire  Richard  to  sing  in  his  cage,  beside  the  fair  lady 
whom  you  covet  so  much." 

The  castle  of  Beaufort  brings  with  it  the  history  of  La  gtterre 
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de  la  Vache,  which  lasted  three  years,  and  m  which  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand  men  lost  their  lives — for  the  sake  of  a  cow ! 

Dinant  introduces  us  to  the  unfortunate  hostility  of  a  once  wealthy 
city,  against  the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  the  strange  reception  given  to 
Marguerite  de  V alois.  Near  to  the  same  place  is  a  singular  pointed  rock, 
called  the  Roche  k  Bayard,  attached  to  which  is  along  and  characteristic 
legend  taken  from  the  "  History  of  the  Four  Sons  of  Aymon,"  which 
the  author  calls  the  "  Legenda  Aurea"  of  Belgium. 

The  chateaux  of  Walzen  and  Freyr,  after  an  excursion  to  Montaigle 
(with  its  legend  of  *^  Gilles  de  Clim"),  and  a  visit  to  Foilvache,  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  formidahle  castles  in  the  Walloon  country,  lead  the 
way  to  the  Ardennes,  the  entrance  into  which  is  illustrated  by  a  truly 
local  and  characteristic  hunting  tale  of  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Princes 
of  Chimay.  Within  the  renowned  forest  which,  according  to  Thierry, 
derives  its  name  &om  the  Celtic  Ar-denn,  or  "  the  profoimd ;"  the  castles 
of  C'Ues,  Ardenne,  and  Ciergnon,  conduct  us  to  the  cave  of  Han-sur- 
Lesse,  of  which  probably  the  best  idea  may  be  formed  from  an  inscription 
of  a  Frenchmen,  doubtless,  says  Mr.  Costello,  of  the  ecole  romantique  .* 

Dieu ! ! !    Quelle  grotte !!!!!! 

H.    An  ABEL. 

And  that  of  a  Belgian,  but  inscribed  in  the  English  language. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  Grot  of  Han.  I  am  extremely  glad 
to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  have  see  him  io^ay, 

V.  ViGNERON,  from  Mom, 

This  natural  curiosity  visited;  Rochefort  and  the  abbey,  and  abbey 
church  of  the  ever  memorable  St.  Hubert,  still  remain  as  the  crowning 
relics  of  the  long  departed  "  forest  of  Arden,"  in  which,  however,  trees 
enough  yet  remam  for  travellers  to  follow  the  example  of  Orlando,  albeit 
their  case  may  not  be  so  bad  as  his,  and  marr  their  fair  bark  with  gro- 
tesque initials. 

A  model  of  what  books  of  travel  ought  to  be,  brief,  artistic,  elaborate, 
and  yet  amusing ;  Mr.  Costello's  work  will  entice  many  away  to  the 
banks  of  the  Meuse ;  and  will  be  to  them,  when  there,  an  instructive  and 
indispensable  guide-book. 


COUNT  KONIGSMARK.* 


Throughout  the  seventeenth  century  no  name  stands  higher  in  the 
military  annals  of  Sweden  than  that  of  Konigsmark;  and  from  before 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  down  nearly  to  the  com- 
mencement of  that  of  Charles  XII.,  this  name  was  a  passport  to  every 
court  in  Europe. 

Charles  John,  whose  strange  and  eventful  history  Captain  Chamier 
has  recorded  in  his  usual  racy  and  spirited  style,  was  the  son  of  Con- 
rad Christopher,  Count  Konigsmark,  the  minister*general  of  the  artil-* 
lery  of  Sweden,  and  was  nephew  of  Otho  William,  who  from  being  a 
marshal  of  Louis  XIY.,  became  governor  of  Pomerania,  and  perished 
fighting  against  the  Turks  with  the  Venetians. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  which  appears  to  have  been  characteristic  of 

*  Count  Konigsmark.  An  Historical  Bomonce.  By  Captain  Chamier,  B^N. 
3  vols. 
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the  Ceunilyy  was  so  eminenily  developed  in  Charles  John,  that  he  he- 
came  distinguished  as  ''  The  Ronigsmark,"  and  the  same  spirit  appears 
to  have  descended  in  more  recent  times  to  the  person  of  the  lover  of 
Sophia  Dorothea. 

This  hereditary  warlike  and  adventurous  disposition,  ever  roving^  after 
chivalrous  exploits  or  pleasant  gallantries,  deeply  coloured  hj  the  super- 
stitions of  the  age  and  country,  and  directing  itself  toward  its  objects 
with  an  energy  of  will  and  purpose,  which  knew  not  how  to  stop  either 
at  moral  delinquency,  or  the  positive  commission  of  crime;  adds  to  what 
became,  £rom  ^e  high  rank  of  the  chief  person  concerned,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  cases  in  the  English  '' Causes  Celebres,"  the  highest 
possible  interest,  both  of  romance,  and  of  extraordinary  historical  inodent 

With  such  a  plenitude  of  remarkable  materials  at  nis  command.  Cap- 
tain Chamier  commences  dashingly  by  conveying  ihe  young  Konigs- 
mark  to  a  small  island  on  the  river  Tomea,  placed  in  rather  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  grand  cataract  of  Darra.  Here  he  makes  the  acqi'  v^^ 
ance,  with  all  dne  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Lapland  mt^bes,  and  is 
allowed  to  see  in  the  ma^c  bowl,  the  maid  who  shall  rule  his  destiny — 
a  fair  child  of  about  ten  years  of  age. 

At  Malta,  Konigsmark  and  his  esquire  volunteer  their  services  to  the 
knights  of  St.  John,  and  in  a  desperate  naval  engagement  witb  the  Turks, 
Vratz  liberates  from  slavery  a  beautiful  Christian  maiden,  Isabella  by 
name;  but  she  whom  the  Turbaned  infidels  had  respected,  was  not  spared 
by  a  Christian  knight. 

At  Cairo,  by  a  licence  only  permitted  to  romandsts,  the  lately  re- 
nowned Abdul-Khadr-al-Mughnbu,  **  Slave  of  the  Everiasting,"  from 
the  extreme  west,  or  Morocco,  and  whom  he  calls  Abdel  Ckader  el  Mer- 
ghee,  is  carried  back  to  the  seventeenth  century,  to  show  in  the  boy  held 
expanse  of  ink,  the  star  of  his  destiny — ^the  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy — going 
to  be  wedded  to  Henry  Cavendish,  styled  Eari  of  Ogle. 

Returning  by  way  of  Madrid,  the  count  enters  the  arena  of  a  bull- 
fight, in  order  to  win  favour  with  a  Spanish  lady — a  feat  which  is  said 
to  be  historically  true;  but  learning  while  there,  that  Lord  Ogle  bad 
died  shortly  after  his  marriage  with  Lady  Percy ;  he  duought  that  a 
chance  of  fulfilling  his  destiny  again  presented  itself,  and  was  thus  in- 
duced to  hasten  away  to  England;  but  travelling  was  not  in  that  time 
as  in  the  present  day,  and  shortly  after  the  count  had  reached  Paris,  in 
the  summer  of  1681,  the  widowed  Lady  Pq;cy  became  Lady  Elizabeth 
Thynne,  being  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Konigsmark  began  to  doubt  the  witch's  prophecy;  ihe  star  of  his  des- 
tiny had  shone  twice  for  others,  but  was,  however^  still  ''pure  as  un- 
touched snop^."  He  retired  for  a  time  to  Sweden  where  a  thousand  plans 
were  ims^gmed  by  which  he  might  still  accomplish  his  object  The  idea 
crpssed  him  that  if  the  lady  became  again  a  widow,  be  might  certainly 
obtain  her  for  his  wife,  as  sue  had  been  disposed  of  agunst  ner  consent; 
aad  he  resolved  upon  returning  to  England  to  accomphsh  his  designs. 

The  remainder  of  this  extraordinary  story  bdohgs  chiefiy  to  the  re- 
cords of  the  Criminal  Court;  and  the  skilful  romancer  does  final  jusiioe 
to  his  unfeeling,  albeit  adventurous,  hero,  by  causing  him  to  fall  beneath 
the  revengeful  dagger  of  the  much  injured  laabdla. 

*^*  The  notices  of  several  other  works,  among  which  are  some  de- 
lightful volumes  of  poetry  by  Chakles  Mjickax,  Sir  CotTTXS  Liia>8AY» 
Mb.  Snow,  and  others,  are  unavoidably  deferred. 
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